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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


More  than  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  A.  C. 
Boyd,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  first  undertook  the  publication 
of  an  English  edition  of  Wheaton's  International  Law.  A 
second  and  a  third  edition  passed  through  his  hands,  the 
latter  in  1889,  and  now  the  publishers  have  requested  me 
to  revise  the  work  and  bring  it  down  to  date.  In  so 
doing,  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Boyd.  Wheaton's  original  text  has  been  left  un- 
touched, and  Mr.  Boyd's  additions  as  well  as  my  own  are 
distinguished  by  being  printed  in  a  smaller  type.  In  the 
footnotes,  however,  consisting  as  they  do,  for  the  most 
part,  of  references  to  cases,  treatises,  and  public  documents, 
it  seemed  unnecessary  to  retain  the  square  brackets  which 
had  previously  difiPerentiated  those  supplied  by  the  editor 
from  those  of  Wheaton  himself. 

I  should  have  wished,  if  it  had  been  practicable  without 
spoiling  the  look  of  the  page,  to  have  distinguished  my 
share  from  the  material  accumulated  by  Mr.  Boyd,  and  I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  any  intention  to  assume 
credit  which  does  not  belong  to  me.  Compared  with  his 
my  labours  have  been  light,  but  the  course  of  history 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  decisions  of  the  law 
Courts,  legislation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
at  home  and  in  the  United  States,  have  necessitated  an 
amount  of  modification  and  alteration  which  in  the  total 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  in  the  domain  of 
International  Law  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition 
have  been  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899  and  the 
increased  recourse  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  minor 
disputes  among  nations. 

The  acquisition  by  Japan  of  full  international  status, 
and  the  abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  its  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  isolation,  are  both  events  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Other  points  of  interest  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  naval  warfare,  with  recent  developments  in 
the  right  of  search,  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  position  of  inter-oceanic  canals  and  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerents over  submarine  cables  belonging  to  neutrals. 

A  translation  of  the  Text  of  the  Hague  Arbitration 
Convention  has  been  added  to  the  documents  in  the 
Appendices,  but  to  avoid  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  book 
the  Extracts  from  Treaties  relating  to  Turkey  and  the 
General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  have  been 
omitted. 

The  Text  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  signed  on 
the  8th  of  April  in  the  present  year,  was  published  too 
late  to  permit  of  any  incorporation  of  its  provisions  in 
the  body  of  the  book;  a  translation  of  it,  however,  is 
given  among  the  Appendices.  The  sections  relating  to 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  the  disputed  fishery 
rights  on  the  Newfoundland  Shore,  must  be  read  subject 
to  the  terms  of  this,  the  latest  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy. 

J.  B.  ATLAY. 

14,  Old  Bquauk,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
April,  1U()4. 
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Wheaton's  "  Elements  of  International  Law  "  waa  first  pabliahed  in 
1836,  in  two  editions,  one  appearing  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other 
in  London.  The  third  edition  oame  out  in  1846,  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1848,  a  French  edition  of  the  work  was  publiahed  at  Leipsio  and 
Paris ;  and  in  1853  a  second  French  edition  was  brought  out  at  the 
same  places.  In  1857,  an  edition  in  English  (called  the  sixth)  waa 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  and  published  at  Boston.  A  seoond 
edition,  by  the  same  editor,  appeared  in  1863.  The  next  edition, 
published  in  1864,  was  a  translation  of  the  work  into  Chinese,  and 
was  executed  by  order  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Tlie  edition  after 
that  was  edited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  and  appeared  in  1866 ;  and  since 
that  time,  there  being  uo  other  edition  in  the  English  language,  the 
work  has  been  long  out  of  print.  The  present  edition  was  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  the  publishers,  there  being  no  apparent 
probability  of  any  new  edition  being  brought  out,  either  in  England 
or  America.  The  great  value  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  treatise,  and  the 
importance  of  international  law  at  the  present  moment,  must  be  its 
justification. 

The  original  text  of  the  author  having,  as  Mr.  Dana  says  in  his 
preface,  "  become,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  unalterable,"  it  is 
here  reproduced  as  left  by  him,  and  the  numbering  of  the  sections 
adopted  by  Mr.  Dana  has  been  preserved  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
The  notes  of  the  present  edition  are  entirely  original,  and  are  not 
taken  from  those  of  any  previous  edition.  It  has  of  course  been 
necessary  to  refer  to  many  of  the  same  events  and  judicial  decisions 
discussed  by  the  previous  editors,  and  without  this  the  work  would 
have  been  utterly  incomplete ;  but,  where  their  notes  have  been  used, 
reference  is  made  to  them  as  to  any  other  work. 

The  notes  to  this  edition  are  interspersed  throughout  the  teidy 
but,  being  printed  in  a  different  type,  the  reader  can  have  no  dijfficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  original  work  from  that  for  which  the  present 
editor  is  responsible.  All  foot-notes  added  to  this  edition  are  enclosed 
in  brackets.  A  new  Appendix  has  been  added,  containing  the 
English  and  American  statute  law  of  Naturalization,  Extradition, 
and  Foreign  Enlistment ;  the  English  Naval  Prize  Act,  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  and  extracts  from  the  most  important  treaties  relating 
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to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Bosphorus,  and  Turkish 
affairs,  which  are  now  so  prominently  before  the  public.  An  entirely 
new  and  full  Index  has  been  compiled,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that 
anything  in  the  work  may  be  readily  found. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  editor  to  bring  the  work  down 
to  the  present  time,  by  recording  in  the  notes  the  most  important 
diplomatic  transactions ;  the  leading  decisions  of  English,  American, 
and  Continental  Com-ts;  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
publicists  which  have  appeared  since  the  date  of  the  last  edition 
issued  by  the  author  himself.  For  this  purpose  the  English  parlia- 
mentary papers  and  law  reports,  the  American  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  and  other  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  modern  authors  on 
the  subject,  and  other  authoritative  sources  of  international  law  have 
been  consulted,  and  referred  to  throughout. 

The  editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he 
owes  to  Mr.  Hertslet  for  the  publication  of  his  "  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,"  the  use  of  which  has  immensely  facilitated  his  labours. 

In  eases  where  the  interests  of  England  and  America  have  been 
in  conflict,  the  editor  has  endeavoured,  and  hopes  he  has  succeeded, 
in  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  controversy ;  and  he  also  ventures 
to  hope  that  this  edition  may  be  as  useful  to  Americans  as  to 
Englishmen. 

The  editor  has  also  endeavoured  to  keep  the  work  within  the 
smallest  limits  consistent  with  anything  like  completeness,  and  if  the 
reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  important  topics  have  either  been 
omitted  or  been  dealt  with  too  shortly,  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be 
partially  excused  by  the  accessible  form  in  which  the  work  is  pre- 
sented. The  editor  also  pleads  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  most 
important  points  from  the  immense  mass  of  materials  furnished  by 
recent  times,  as  an  excuse  for  any  omissions.  For  those  who  may 
wish  to  pursue  any  particular  topic  further,  the  references  in  the 
foot-notes  have  been  made  as  full  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  the  undoubted  value  of  Mr. 
Wheaton's  work  will  compensate  those  who  read  it  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  additions  to  it. 

A.  C.  BOYD. 
3,  IIakcoubt  Buildings,  Temple. 
9lh  February,  1878. 
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The  object  of  the  Author  in  the  following  attempt  to  collect  the 
rules  and  principles  which  govern,  or  are  supposed  to  govern,  the 
couduot  of  States,  in  their  mutual  intercourse  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  which  have  therefore  received  the  name  of  International  Law, 
has  been  to  compile  an  elementary  work  for  the  use  of  persons 
engaged  in  diplomatic  and  other  forms  of  public  life,  rather  than  for 
mere  technical  lawyers,  although  he  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  found  entirely  useless  even  to  the  latter.  The  gre&t  body  of  the 
rules  and  principles  which  oomi>ose  this  law  is  commonly  deduced 
from  examples  of  what  has  occurred  or  been  decided,  in  the  practice 
and  intercourse  of  nations.  These  examples  have  been  greatly 
multiplied  in  number  and  interest  during  the  long  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Vattel's  highly  appreciated  work ;  a 
poi-tion  of  human  history  abounding  in  fearful  transgressions  of  that 
law  of  nations  which  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  higher  sanction 
of  the  natural  law  (more  properly  called  the  law  of  God),  and  at  the 
same  time  rich  in  instructive  discussions  in  cabinets,  courts  of  justice, 
and  legislative  assemblies,  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
obligations  between  independent  societies  of  men  called  States.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  glean  from  these  sources  the 
general  principles  which  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  received 
the  assent  of  most  civilized  and  Christian  nations,  if  not  as  invariable 
rules  of  conduct,  at  least  as  rules  which  they  cannot  disregard  without 
general  obloquy  and  the  hazard  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  other 
communities  who  may  be  injured   by  theii-  violation.     Experience 
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shows  that  these  motives,  even  in  the  worst  times,  do  really  afford  a 
considerable  security  for  the  observance  of  justice  between  States,  if 
they  do  not  furnish  that  perfect  sanction  annexed  by  the  lawgiver  to 
the  observance  of  the  municipal  code  of  any  particular  State.  The 
knowledge  of  this  science  has,  consequently,  been  justly  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  importance  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  political 
afEairs.  The  Author  cherishes  the  hope  that  the  following  attempt  to 
illustrate  it  will  be  received  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favour,  by 
those  who  know  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking. 

Beelin,  January  1,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  AND  SOURCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

§  1. 

There  is  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority,  recognised  origin  of 
by  all  nations,  which  determines  the  law  that  regulates  ^^^ 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  States.  The  origin  of  this  law 
must  be  sought  in  the  principles  of  justice,  applicable  to 
those  relations.  While  in  every  civil  society  or  State 
there  is  always  a  legislative  power  which  establishes,  by 
express  declaration,  the  civil  law  of  that  State,  and  a 
judicial  power  which  interprets  that  law,  and  applies  it 
to  individual  cases,  in  the  great  society  of  nations  there 
is  no  legislative  power,  and  consequently  there  are  no 
express  laws,  except  those  which  result  from  the  conven- 
tions which  States  may  make  with  one  another.  As 
nations  acknowledge  no  superior,  as  they  have  not 
organised  any  common  paramount  authority,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  by  an  express  declaration  their 
international  law,  and  as  they  have  not  constituted  any 
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2  DEFINITION  AND  SOURCES 

Part  I.  sort  of  Ampliictyonic  magistracy  to  interpret  and  apply 
that  law,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  code  of 
international  law  illustrated  by  judicial  interpretations. 

The  inquiry  must  then  be,  what  are  the  principles  of 
justice  which  ought  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of 
nations,  that  is  to  say,  from  what  authority  is  inter- 
national law  derived  ? 

When  the  question  is  thus  stated,  every  publicist  will 

decide  it  according  to  his  own  views,  and  hence   the 

fundamental    differences   which    we    remark    in    their 

2         writings. 

Natural  Law       The  leading  object  of  Grotius,  and  of  his  immediate 

^       ■  disciples  and  successors,  in  the  science  of  which  he  was 

the  founder,  seems  to  have   been,  First,  to  lay  down 

those  rules  of  justice  which  would  be  binding  on  men 

living  in  a  social  state,  independently  of  any  positive 

laws  of  human  institution ;  or,  as  is  commonly  expressed, 

living  together  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and, 

Secondly,  To  apply  those  rules  under  the  name  of 
Natural  Law,  to  the  mutual  relations  of  separate  com- 
munities living  in  a  similar  state  with  respect  to  each 
other. 

With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  Grotius  sets 
out  in  his  work,  on  the  rights  of  war  and  peace  [dejure 
belli  ac  pacts,)  with  refuting  the  doctrine  of  those  ancient 
sophists  who  wholly  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, and  that  of  some  modern  theologians,  who  asserted 
that  these  distinctions  are  created  entirely  by  the  arbi- 
trary and  revealed  will  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as 
certain  political  writers  (such  as  Ilobbes)  afterwards  re- 
ferred them  to  the  positive  institution  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. For  this  i)urposc,  Grotius  labours  to  show  that 
there  is  a  law  audible  in  the  voice  of  conscience,  enjoin- 
ing some  actions,  and  forbidding  others,  accoi-ding  to 
their  respective  suitableness  or  repugnance  to  the  reason- 
able and  sociable  nature  of  man.  '*  Natural  law,"  says 
lie,  **  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason  pronouncing  that 
there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other 
actions  a  moral  deformity,  arising  from  their  respective 
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suitableness  or  repugnance  to   the  rational  and   social     Chap.  I. 


nature,  and  that,  consequently,  such  actions  are  either 
forbidden  or  enjoined  by  God,  the  Author  of  nature. 
Actions  which  are  the  subject  of  this  exertion  of  reason, 
are  in  themselves  lawful  or  unlawful,  and  are,  therefore, 
as  such,  necessarily  commanded  or  prohibited  by 
God  "(4  _  §3. 

The  term  Natural  Law  is  here  evidently  used  for  those  Natural  Law 

,„..,.  "^  identical 

rules  01  justice  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  with  the  law 
men,  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  living  in  a  social  Divine  Law. 
state,  independently  of  positive  human  institutions,  (or, 
as  is  commonly  expressed,  li^ang  in  a  state  of  nature,) 
and  which  may  more  properly  be  called  the  law  of  God, 
or  the  divine  law,  being  the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed 
by  Him  to  His  rational  creatures,  and  revealed  by  the 
light  of  reason,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

As  independent  communities  acknowledge  no  common  Natural  Law 
superior,  they  may  be  considered  as  living  in  a  state  of  intercourse 
nature   with   respect   to   each   other :  and   the   obvious  °    ****** 
inference  drawn  by  the  disciples  and  successors  of  Grotius 
was,  that  the  disputes  arising  among  these  independent 
communities  must  be  determined  by  what  they  call  the 
Law  of  Nature.     This  gave  rise  to  a  new  and  separate 
branch  of  the  science,  called  the  Law  of  Nations,  Jus 
Gentium  (b).  04 

Grotius   distinguished   the  law  of   nations   from    the  ^JoMdia- 
natural   law  by  the  difFerent  nature  of   its  oritjin  and  tingruwhed 

1^'         •  I'll  M  1  1  from  Natural 

obligation,  which  he  attributed  to  the  general  consent  of  La*,  by 
nations.  In  the  introduction  to  his  great  work,  he  says, 
''  I  have  used  in  favour  of  this  law,  the  testimony  of 
philosophers,  historians,  poets,  and  even  of  omtors ;  not 
that  they  are  indiscriminately  to  be  relied  on  as  impartial 
authority ;  since  they  often  bend  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  respective  sects,  the  nature  of  their  argument,  or 
the  interest  of  their  cause;  but  because  where  many 
minds  of  different  ages  and  countries  concur  in  the  same 

(«)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  i.       understood  by  the  Romans,  see  Maine's 
cap.  1,  §  X.  1,  2.  Ancient  Law,  ch.   iii.,  p.   47  ;    Inter- 

{b)  With  respect  to  the  Jut  gentium  as      national  Law,  Lects.  i.  and  ii. 
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DEFINITION  AND  SOURCES 

Part  I.  sentiment,  it  must  be  referred  to  some  general  cause. 
In  the  subject  now  in  question,  this  cause  must  be  either 
a  just  deduction  from  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  or 
universal  consent.  The  first  discovers  to  us  the  natural 
law,  the  second  the  law  of  nations.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish these  two  branches  of  the  same  science,  we  must 
consider,  not  merely  the  terms  which  authors  have  used 
to  define  them,  (for  they  often  confound  the  terms  natural 
law  and  law  of  nations,)  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  in 
question.  For  if  a  certain  maxim  which  cannot  bo  fairly 
inferred  from  admitted  principles  is,  nevertheless,  found 
to  be  everywhere  observed,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  derives  its  origin  from  positive  institution."  He 
had  previously  said,  ''  As  the  laws  of  each  particular  State 
are  designed  to  promote  its  advantage,  the  consent  of  all, 
or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  States,  may  have  pro- 
duced certain  laws  between  them.  And,  in  fact,  it 
appears  that  such  laws  have  been  established,  tending  to 
promote  the  utility,  not  of  any  particular  State,  but  of 
the  great  body  of  these  communities.  This  is  what  is 
termed  the  Law  of  Nations,  when  it  is  distinguished  from 
Natural  Law  "  (c). 

All  the  reasonings  of  Grotius  rest  on  the  distinction, 
which  he  makes  between  the  natural  and  the  positive  or 
voluntary  Law  of  Nations.  He  derives  the  first  element 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  from  a  supposed  condition  of 
society,  where  men  live  together  in  what  has  been  called 
a  state  of  nature.  That  natural  society  has  no  other 
superior  but  God,  no  other  code  than  the  divine  law 
engraved  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  announced  by  tlio 
voice  of  conscience.  Nations  living  together  in  such  a 
state  of  mutual  independence  must  necessarily  be  gov- 
erned by  tliis  same  law.  Grotius,  in  demonstrating  the 
accuracy  of  his  somewhat  obscure  definition  of  Natural 
Law,  has  given  proof  of  a  vast  erudition,  as  well  as  put 
us  in  possession  of  all  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  He 
then  bases  the  positive  or  voluntary  Law  of  Nations  on 

(r)  Ghrotitu,  de  Jur.  B«I.  ao  Pao.  Prologora.  40,  17. 
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the  consent  of  all  nations,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  Chap.  I. 
to  observe  certain  rules  of  conduct  in  their  reciprocal 
relations.  He  has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  these  rules  by  invoking  the  same  authorities, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  definition  of  Natural  Law.  AYe  thus 
see  on  what  fictions  or  hypotheses  Grotius  has  founded 
the  whole  Law  of  Nations.  But  it  is  evident  that  his 
supposed  state  of  nature  has  never  existed.  As  to  the 
general  consent  of  nations  of  which  he  speaks,  it  can 
at  most  be  considered  a  tacit  consent,  like  the  jus  non 
scrip  turn  quod  consensus  facit  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults. 
This  consent  can  only  be  established  by  the  disposition, 
more  or  less  uniform,  of  nations  to  observe  among  them- 
selves the  rules  of  international  justice,  recognised  by 
the  publicists.  Grotius  would,  undoubtedly,  have  done 
better  had  he  sought  the  origin  of  the  Natural  I.aw  of 
Nations  in  the  principle  of  utility,  vaguely  indicated 
by  Leibnitz  {d\  but  clearly  expressed  and  adopted  by 
Cumberland  («),  and  admitted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers,  as  the  test  of  international  morality  (/).  But 
in  the  time  that  Grotius  wrote,  this  principle  which  has 
so  greatly  contributed  to  dispel  the  mist  with  which  the 
foundations  of  the  science  of  International  Law  were 
obscured,  was  but  very  little  undei-stood.  The  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  international  morality,  as  distin- 
guished from  international  law,  are  to  be  obtained  not 
by  applying  to  nations  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  by  ascertaining  what  are 
the  rules  of  international  conduct  which,  on  the  whole, 
best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
means  of  this  inquiry  are  observation  and  meditation ; 
the  one  furnishing  us  with  facts,  the  other  enabling  us 
to  discover  the  connection  of  these  facts  as  causes  and 
effects,  and  to  predict  the  results  which  will  follow, 
whenever  similar  causes  are  again  put  into  operation  (^). 

(rf)  Leibnitz,  de  usu  Aotorum  Publi-  (/)  Bentham's   Principles  of   Inter- 

corum,  §  13.  national    Law.       Works,    Part    VIII. 

p.  537.     Edit.  Bowring. 

(«)  Cumberland,  de  Legibus  Naturae,  (y)  Senior,   Edinburgh  Eeview,  No. 

cap.  V.  §  1.  166,  pp.  310,  311. 
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Parti.  Neither  Hobbes  nor  Puffendorf  entertains  the  same 


§  5.  opinion  as  Grotius  upon  the  origin  and  obligatory  force 
Nat^and  ^^  *^^^  positive  Law  of  Nations.  The  former,  in  his 
Law  of  work,  De  Cive,  says,  ''The  natural  law  may  be  divided 

asserted  to  be  into  the  natural  law  of  men,  and  the  natural  law  of 
Hobbes  and  States,  commonly  called  the  Law  of  Nations.  The  pre- 
cepts of  both  are  the  same;  but  since  States,  when  they 
are  once  instituted,  assume  the  personal  qualities  of  indi- 
vidual men,  that  law,  which  when  speaking  of  individual 
men  we  call  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  called  the  Law 
of  Nations  when  applied  to  whole  States,  nations,  or 
people  "  (h).  To  this  opinion  Puffendorf  implicitly  sub- 
scribes, declaring  that  "there  is  no  other  voluntary  or 
positive  law  of  nations  properly  invested  with  a  true 
and  legal  force,  and  binding  as  the  command  of  a 
superior  power"  (i). 

After  thus  denying  that  there  is  any  positive  or 
voluntary  law  of  nations  founded  on  the  consent  of 
nations,  and  distinguished  from  the  natural  law  of 
nations,  Puffendorf  proceeds  to  qualify  this  opinion  by 
admitting  that  the  usages  and  comity  of  civilized  nations 
have  introduced  certain  rules  for  mitigating  the  exercise 
of  hostilities  between  them ;  that  these  rules  are  founded 
upon  a  general  tacit  consent ;  and  that  their  obligation 
ceases  by  the  express  declaration  of  any  party  engaged 
in  a  just  war,  that  it  will  no  longer  be  bound  by  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  belligerent  nation  which 
chooses  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  obligation  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  carrying  on 
war  against  another  State,  may  do  so  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  vindictive  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  other  nations,  and  of  putting  itself  in  general  hostility 
with  the  civilized  world.  As  a  celebrated  English  civi- 
lian and  magistrate  (Lord  Stowell)  has  well  observed, 
'*a  great  part  of  the  law  of  nations  stands  upon  the 
usage  and  practice  of  nations.  It  is  introduced,  indeed, 
l)y  general  principles,  but  it  travels  with  those  general 

(A)  IIobboH,  Do  Give,  cap.  xiv.  f)  4. 

(i)  Puffendorf,  De  Jure  Natursa  et  Gentium,  lib.  ii.  oap.  3,  {  23. 
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principles  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if  it  stops  there,  Chap.  I. 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further,  and  say  that  mere 
general  speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a  further 
progress ;  thus,  for  instance,  on  mere  general  principles, 
it  is  lawful  to  destroy  your  enemy ;  and  mere  general 
principles  make  no  great  difference  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  this  is  to  be  effected ;  but  the  conventional  law  of 
mankind,  which  is  evidenced  in  their  practice,  does  make 
a  distinction,  and  allows  some,  and  prohibits  other  modes 
of  destruction ;  and  a  belligerent  is  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  those  modes  which  the  common  practice  of 
mankind  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish  those  which 
the  same  practice  has  not  brought  within  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  principles  and 
purposes  "  (k). 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  what  Puffeudorf 
says  respecting  the  j)nvileges  of  ambassadors,  which 
Grotius  supposes  to  dejicnd  upon  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations  ;  whilst  Puffendorf  says  they  depend,  either  upon 
natural  law,  which  gives  to  public  ministers  a  sacred  and 
inviolable  character,  or  upon  tacit  consent,  as  evidenced 
in  the  usage  of  nations,  conferring  upon  them  certain 
privileges  which  may  be  withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
State  where  they  reside.  The  distinction  here  made 
between  those  privileges  of  ambassadors,  which  depend 
upon  natural  law,  and  those  which  depend  upon  custom 
and  usage,  is  wholly  groundless ;  since  both  one  and  the 
other  may  be  disregarded  by  any  State  which  chooses  to 
incur  the  risk  of  retaliation  or  hostility,  these  being  the 
only  sanctions  by  which  the  duties  of  international  law 
can  be  enforced. 

Still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  law  of  nations, 
founded  upon  usage,  considers  an  ambassador,  duly  re- 
ceived in  another  State,  as  exempt  from  the  local  juris- 
diction by  the  consent  of  that  State,  which  consent 
cannot  be  withdrawn  without  incurring  the  risk  of  reta- 
liation, or  of  provoking  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 

(*)  n*  Find  Oyen,  1  C.  Rob.  140. 
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Part  I.      sovereign  by  "whom  he  is  delegated.     The  same  thing 


Bjnkershoek. 


may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  usages  which  constitute  the 
Law  of  Nations.  They  may  be  disregarded  by  those 
who  choose  to  declare  themselves  absolved  from  the 
obligation  of  that  law,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of  retaliation 
from  the  party  specially  injured  by  its  violation,  or  of 
c  g  the  general  hostility  of  mankind  (I). 
Law  of  Bynkershoek  (who  wrote  after  Puffendorf,  and  before 

derived  from  Wolf  and  Vattcl,)  dcrivcs  the  law  of  nations  from  reason 
usage  by  and  usago  (ex  ratione  et  usu,)  and  founds  usage  on  the 
evidence  of  treaties  and  ordinances  (pacta  et  edicta,)  with 
the  comparison  of  examples  frequently  recurring.  In 
treating  of  the  rights  of  neutral  navigation  in  time  of 
war,  he  says,  ''Reason  commands  me  to  be  equally 
friendly  to  two  of  my  friends  who  are  enemies  to  each 
other ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  I  am  not  to  prefer  either 
in  war.  Usage  is  shown  by  the  constant,  and,  as  it  were, 
perpetual  custom  which  sovereigns  have  observed  of 
making  treaties  and  ordinances  upon  this  subject,  for 
they  have  often  made  such  regulations  by  treaties  to  be 
carried  into  effect  in  case  of  war,  and  by  laws  enacted 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  I  have  said  %, 
as  it  were  J  a  perpetual  custom ;  because  one,  or  perhaps 
two  treaties,  which  vary  from  the  general  usage,  do  not 
alter  the  law  of  nations  "  (m). 

In  treating  of  the  question  as  to  the  competent  judi- 
cature in  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  he  says,  "  The 
ancient  jurisconsults  assert,  that  the  law  of  nations  is 
that  which  is  observed  in  accordance  with  the  light  of 
reason,  between  nations,  if  not  among  all,  at  least  cer- 
tainly among  the  greater  part,  and  those  the  most  civi- 
lized. According  to  my  opinion,  we  may  safely  follow 
this  definition,  which  establishes  two  distinct  bases  of 
this  law ;  namely,  reason  and  custom.  But  in  whatever 
manner  wo  may  define  the  law  of  nations,  and  however 
wo  may  argue  upon  it,  wo  must  come  at  last  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  what  reason  dictates  to  nations,  and  what 

(/)  Wbeaton't  History  of  tho  Law  of  (m)  DynkcrHbock,  QuioBt.  Jur.  Fob. 

NaUoiu,  p.  96.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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nations  observe  between  each  other,  as  a  consequence  of  Chap.  I. 
the  collation  of  cases  frequently  recui-ring,  is  the  only- 
law  of  those  who  are  not  governed  by  any  other — 
(iinicum  jus  sit  co?'um,  qui  alio  jure  non  reguntur).  If  all 
men  are  men,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  make  use  of  their 
reason,  it  must  counsel  and  command  them  certain  things 
which  they  ought  to  observe  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
and  which  being  afterwards  established  by  usage,  impose 
upon  nations  a  reciprocal  obligation ;  without  which  law, 
we  can  neither  conceive  of  war,  nor  peace,  nor  alliances, 
nor  embassies,  nor  commerce "  (n).  Again,  he  says, 
treating  the  same  question:  "  The  Roman  and  pontifical 
law  can  hardly  furnish  a  light  to  guide  our  steps ;  the 
entire  question  must  be  determined  by  reason  and  the 
usage  of  nations.  I  have  alleged  whatever  reason  can 
adduce  for  or  against  the  question ;  but  we  must  now  see 
what  usage  has  approved,  for  that  must  prevail,  since  the 
law  of  nations  is  thence  derived  "  (o).  In  a  subsequent 
passage  of  the  same  treatise,  he  says,  *'  It  is  nevertheless 
most  true,  that  the  States  General  of  Holland  alleged,  in 
1651,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  an  ambas- 
sador cannot  be  arrested,  though  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offence  ;  and  equity  requires  that  we  should  observe  that 
rule,  unless  we  have  previously  renounced  it.  The  law 
of  nations  is  only  a  presumption  founded  upon  usage, 
and  every  such  presumption  ceases  the  moment  the  will 
of  the  party  who  is  affected  by  it  is  expressed  to  the  con- 
trary, lluberus  asserts  that  ambassadors  cannot  acquire 
or  preserve  their  rights  by  prescription  ;  but  he  confines 
this  to  the  case  of  subjects  who  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  a  foreign  minister,  against  the  will  of  their  own 
sovereign.  I  hold  the  rule  to  be  general  as  to  every  pri- 
vilege of  ambassadors,  and  that  there  is  no  one  they  can 
pretend  to  enjoy  against  the  express  declaration  of  the 
sovereign,  because  an  express  dissent  excludes  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  tacit  consent,  and  there  is  no  law  of  nations 

(»)  De  Foro  Legatonuu,  cap.  iii.  $  10. 
(«)  Ibid.,  oap.  Tii.  \  8. 
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Part  I.      except  between  those  who  voluntarily  submit  to  it  by 
o  y         tacit  convention  "  (^). 
System  of  The  DubHc  lurists  of  the  school  of  Puffendorf  had  con- 

Wolf.  .  . 

sidered  the  science  of  international  law  as  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  ethics.  They  had  considered  it  as  the 
natural  law  of  individuals  applied  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  independent  societies  of  men,  called  States.  To  Wolf 
belongs,  according  to  Vattel,  the  credit  of  separating  the 
law  of  nations  from  that  part  of  natural  jurisprudence 
which  treats  of  the  duties  of  individuals. 

In  the  preface  of  his  great  work,  he  says,  '^  That  since 
such  is  the  condition  of  mankind  that  the  strict  law  of 
nature  cannot  always  be  applied  to  the  government  of  a 
particular  community,  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort 
to  laws  of  positive  institution  more  or  less  varying  from 
the  natural  law,  so  in  the  great  society  of  nations  it  be- 
comes necessaiy  to  establish  a  law  of  positive  institution 
more  or  less  varying  from  the  natural  law  of  nations.  As 
the  common  welfare  of  nations  requires  this  mutation,  they 
are  not  less  bound  to  submit  to  the  law  which  flows  from 
it  than  they  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  natural  law  itself, 
and  the  new  law  thus  introduced,  so  far  as  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  natural  law,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  common  law  of  all  nations.  This  law  we  have  deemed 
proper  to  term,  with  Grotius,  though  in  a  somewhat 
stricter  sense,  the  voluntary  Law  of  Nations  "  (q). 

Wolf  afterwards  says,  that  "  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations  deiives  its  force  from  the  presumed  consent  of 
nations,  the  conventional  from  their  express  consent ;  and 
the  consuetudinary  from  their  tacit  consent "  (r). 

This  presumed  consent  of  nations  [consenUum  gentium 
prcvsumptum)  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  he  derives 
from  the  fiction  of  a  great  connnonwealtli  of  nations 
(civitate  gentium  maxima)  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and 
of  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  members.  As 
each  separate  society  of  men  is  governed  by  its  i)eculiar 
laws  freely  adopted  by  itself,  so  is  the  general  society  of 

(p)  Dt  Foro  Logatorum,  cap.  xix.  {q)  WolfluB,  Jos  OcDtium,  Trcf.  ^  3. 

4  e.  (r)  Wolflm,  Prolog.  {  25. 
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nations  governed  by  its  appropriate  laws  freely  adopted  Chap.  I. 
by  the  several  members,  on  their  entering  the  same. 
These  laws  he  deduces  from  a  modification  of  the  natural 
law,  HO  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  social 
union,  which,  according  to  him,  makes  it  the  duty  of  all 
nations  to  submit  to  the  rules  by  which  that  union  is 
governed,  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals  are  bound 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  particular  community  of 
which  they  are  members.  But  he  takes  no  pains  to  prove 
the  existence  of  any  such  social  union  or  universal  re- 
public of  nations,  or  to  show  when  and  how  all  the 
human  race  became  members  of  this  union  or  citizens  of 
this  republic. 

Wolf  differs   from   Grotius,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Differ«ioe«  of 
voluntary  law  of  nations,  in  two  particulars :  tetw'^ 

1.  Grotius  considers  it  as  a  law  of  positive  institution,  woUon*!!!! 
and   rests   its   obligation   upon   the  ereneral  consent  of  <*",*f^  °'  ^'^ 

,  ^   ,  ,  voluntary 

nations,  as  evidenced  in  their  practice.     Wolf,  on  the  i**^"' 
other  hand,  considers  it  as  a  law  which  nature  has  im- 
posed upon  all  mankind  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  social  union ;  and  to  which  no  one  nation  is  at 
liberty  to  refuse  its  assent. 

2.  Grotius  confounds  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
with  the  customary  law  of  nations.  AVolf  maintains 
that  it  differs  in  this  respect,  that  the  voluntaiy  law  of 
nations  is  of  universal  obligation,  whilst  the  customary 
law  of  nations  merely  prevails  between  particular 
nations,  among  whom  it  has  been  established  from  long 
usage  and  tacit  consent. 

It  is  from  the  work  of  Wolf  that  Vattel  has  drawn  the  SvBtem  of 
materials  of  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations.  He, 
however,  differs  from  that  publicist  in  the  manner  of 
establishing  the  foundations  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations.  AVolf  deduces  the  obligations  of  this  law,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  from  the  fiction  of  a  great 
republic  instituted  by  natm-e  herself,  and  of  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  members.  According  to 
him  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil 
law  of  that  great  republic.     This  idea  does  not  satisfy 
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Part  I.  Vattel.  ''  I  do  not  find,"  says  he,  ''  the  fiction  of  such  a 
republic  either  very  just  or  sufficiently  solid  to  deduce 
from  it  the  rules  of  a  universal  law  of  nations,  neces- 
sarily admitted  among  sovereign  States.  I  do  not 
recognise  any  other  natural  society  between  nations 
than  that  which  nature  has  established  between  all  men. 
It  is  the  essence  of  all  civil  society  [civitatis),  that  each 
member  thereof  should  have  given  up  a  part  of  his 
rights  to  the  body  of  the  society,  and  that  there  should 
exist  a  supreme  authority  capable  of  commanding  all 
the  members,  of  giving  to  them  laws,  and  of  punishing 
those  who  refuse  to  obey.  Nothing  like  this  can  be 
conceived  or  supposed  to  exist  between  nations.  Each 
sovereign  State  pretends  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  indepen- 
dent of  all  others.  Even  according  to  Mr.  Wolf,  they 
must  all  be  considered  as  so  many  free  individuals,  who 
live  together  in  a  state  of  nature  and  acknowledge  no 
other  law  than  that  of  nature  itself,  and  its  Divine 
Author  "(5). 

According  to  Vattel,  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  its  origin, 
is  nothing  but  the  lazv  of  nature  applied  to  nations. 

Having  laid  down  this  axiom,  he  qualifies  it  in  the 
same  manner,  and  almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Wolf, 
by  stating  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied,  being  different,  the  law  which  regulates  the 
conduct  of  individuals  must  necessarily  be  modified  in 
its  application  to  the  collective  societies  of  men  called 
nations  or  States.  A  State  is  a  very  different  subject 
from  a  human  individual,  from  whence  it  results  that 
the  obligations  and  rights,  in  the  two  cases,  arc  very 
different.  The  same  general  rule,  applied  to  two  sub- 
jects, cannot  produce  the  same  decisions  when  the  sub- 
jects themselves  differ.  There  are,  consequently,  many 
cases  in  which  tlic  natural  law  does  not  furnish  the  same 
rule  of  decision  between  State  and  State  as  would  bo 
applicable  between  individual  and  individual.  It  is  the 
art  of  accommodating  this  application  to  the  different 

(«)  Vattel,  Droit  dos  Oenn,  Fr6faoe. 
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nature  of  the  subjects  in  a  just  manner,  according  to     Chap.  L 
right  reason,   which  constitutes  the   law  of   nations   a 
particular  science. 

This  application  of  the  natural  law,  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
constitutes  what  both  Wolf  and  Vattel  term  the  necessary 
law  of  nations.  It  is  necessary^  because  nations  are  abso- 
lutely bound  to  observe  it.  The  precepts  of  the  natural 
law  are  equally  binding  upon  States  as  upon  individuals, 
since  States  are  composed  of  men,  and  since  the  natural 
law  binds  all  men,  in  whatever  relation  they  may  stand 
to  each  other.  This  is  the  law  which  Grotius  and  his 
followers  call  the  internal  law  o/nationSy  as  it  is  obligatory 
upon  nations  in  point  of  conscience.  Others  term  it 
the  natural  law  of  nations.  This  law  is  immutable,  as  it 
consists  in  the  application  to  States  of  the  natural 
law,  which  is  itself  immutable,  because  founded  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  especially  on  the  nature  of 
man. 

This  law  being  immutable,  and  the  law  which  it 
imposes  necessary  and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither 
make  any  changes  in  it  by  their  conventions,  dispense 
with  it  in  their  own  conduct,  nor  reciprocally  release 
each  other  from  the  observance  of  it  (/). 

Vattel  has  himself  anticipated  one  objection  to  his 
doctrine  that  States  cannot  change  the  necessary  law 
of  nations  by  their  conventions  with  each  other.  This 
objection  is,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  a  nation  to  allow  to  others 
the  right  of  determining  whether  its  conduct  was  or 
was  not  confoiinable  to  the  necessary  law  of  nations. 
He  obviates  the  objection  by  a  distinction  which  pro- 
novmces  treaties  made  in  contravention  of  the  necessary 
law  of  nations,  to  be  invalid,  according  to  the  internal 
law,  or  that  of  conscience,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
may  be  valid  by  the  external  law ;  States  being  often 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  such  deviations  from  the  former 

if)  Droit  des  G«a8,  PieUmiiuires,  $(  Ti.  rii.  Tiii.  ix. 
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Part  I.  law  in  cases  where  they  do  not  affect  their  perfect 
rights  (ii). 

From  this  distinction  of  Vattel,  flows  what  Wolf  had 
denominated  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  (jus  gentium 
vohintarmm,)  to  which  term  his  disciple  assents,  although 
he  differs  from  Wolf  as  to  the  manner  of  establishing 
its  obligation.  He,  however,  agrees  with  Wolf  in  con- 
sidering the  voluntary  law  of  nations  as  a  positive  law, 
derived  from  the  presumed  or  tacit  consent  of  nations  to 
consider  each  other  as  perfectly  free,  independent,  and 
equal,  each  being  the  judge  of  its  own  actions,  and 
responsible  to  no  superior  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe. 

Besides  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  these  writers 
enumerate  two  other  species  of  international  law.  These 
are : — 

1.  The  conventional  law  of  nations,  resulting  from 
compacts  between  particular  States.  As  a  treaty  binds 
only  the  contracting  parties,  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
ventional law  of  nations  is  not  a  universal,  but  a  par- 
ticular law. 

2.  The  customary  law  of  nations,  resulting  from 
usage  between  particular  nations.  This  law  is  not 
universal,  but  binding  upon  those  States  only  which 
have  given  their  tacit  consent  to  it. 

Vattel  concludes  that  these  three  species  of  inter- 
national law,  the  voluntary,  the  conventional,  and  the 
customary,  compose  together  the  positive  law  of  nations. 
They  proceed  from  the  will  of  nations  ;  or  (in  the  words 
of  Wolf)  ''  the  voluntary,  from  their  presumed  consent; 
the  conventional,  from  their  express  consent ;  and  the 
customary,  from  their  tacit  consent  "(.-r). 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  confusion  in 
this  enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  international 
law,  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  reserving 
the  expression  ''voluntary  law  of  nations,"  to  designate 
the  genus,  including  all  the  rules  introduced  by  positive 

(w)  Droit    des    Gens,    rr61iminairo8,  (x)  Droit    dcs    Qons,    Pi^limiuaires, 

f  iz.  f  xxTii. :  Wolf,  Prolog.  ^  xxv. 
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consent,  for  the  regulation  of  international  conduct,  and     Chap.  I. 
divided  into  the  two  species  of   conventional   law  and 
customary  law,  the  former  being  introduced  by  treaty, 
and  the  latter  by  usage ;  the  former  by  express  consent, 
and  the  latter  by  tacit  consent  between  nations  {y).  §  jq. 

According  to  Heffter,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  dis-  §'JJ^°' 
tinguinhed  public  jurists  of  Germany,  "  the  law  of 
nations  jus  gentium,  in  its  most  ancient  and  most  exten- 
sive acceptation,  as  established  by  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, is  a  law  {Recht)  founded  upon  the  general 
usage  and  tacit  consent  of  nations.  This  law  is  applied, 
not  merely  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of  States, 
but  also  of  individuals,  so  far  as  concerns  their  respective 
rights  and  duties,  having  ever^'^vhere  the  same  character 
and  the  same  effect,  and  the  origin  and  peculiar  form 
of  which  are  not  derived  from  the  positive  institutions 
of  any  particular  State."  According  to  this  writer,  the 
jus  gentium  consists  of  two  distinct  branches: 

1.  Human  rights  in  general,  and  those  private  rela- 
tions which  Sovereign  States  recognise  in  respect  to 
individuals  not  subject  to  their  authority. 

2.  The  direct  relations  existing  between  those  States 
themselves. 

In  the  modern  world,  this  latter  branch  has  exclu- 
sively received  the  denomination  of  law  of  nations, 
Volkerrechty  Droit  des  Gens,  Jus  Gentium.  It  may  more 
properly  bo  called  external  public  law,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  internal  public  law  of  a  particular  State.  The 
first  part  of  the  ancient  jus  gentium  has  become  con- 
founded with  the  municipal  law  of  each  particular 
nation,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  its  original  and 
essential  character.  This  part  of  the  science  concerns, 
exclusively,  certain  rights  of  men  in  general,  and  those 
private  relations  which  are  considered  as  being  under 
the  protection  of  nations.  It  has  been  usually  treated 
of  under  the  denomination  oi  private  international  laic. 

§  10a. 

This  division  of  the  subject  into  public  and  private  international  law  Distinction 

between 

(y)  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  edit,  de  Pinheiro  Ferreirs,  torn.  iii.  p.  22. 
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Part  I.       is  now  very  generally  accepted.     According  to  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore, 

~TjT      ~       rights  arising  under  the  former  class  are  called  absolute,  or  rights 

private  inter-    siricti Juris,  "and  their  breach  constitutes  a  casus  belli,  and  justifies  in 

national  law.    ^j^g  j^g^  resort  a  recourse  to  war,"  whereas  private  international  law, 

or  international  comity,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  confers  no  absolute 

rights.    Its  rules  are  founded  upon  convenience,   and  intended  to 

facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of   different  States. 

"For  a  want  of  comity  towards  the  individual  subjects  of  a  foreign 

State,  reciprocity  of  treatment  by  the  State  whose  subject  has  been 

injured,  is,  after  remonstrance  has  been  exhausted,  the  only  legitimate 

remedy"  (z). 

Heffter  does  not  admit  the  term  international  law 
(droit  international)  lately  introduced  and  generally 
adopted  by  the  most  recent  writers.  According  to 
him  this  term  does  not  sufficiently  express  the  idea 
of  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults.  He 
considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  law  common  to  all 
mankind,  and  which  no  people  can  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  the  protection  of  which  may  be  claimed  by 
all  men  and  by  all  States.  He  places  the  foundation  of 
this  law  on  the  incontestable  principle  that  wherever 
there  is  a  society,  there  must  be  a  law  obligatory  on  all 
its  members;  and  he  thence  deduces  the  consequence 
that  there  must  likewise  be  for  the  great  society  of 
nations  an  analogous  law. 

*'  Law  in  general  (Recht  im  Allegemeinen)  is  the  external 
freedom  of  the  moral  person.  This  law  may  be  sanc- 
tioned and  guaranteed  by  a  superior  authority,  or  it 
may  derive  its  force  from  self-protection.  The  jus 
gentium  is  of  the  latter  description.  A  nation  associating 
itself  with  the  general  society  of  nations,  thereby 
recognises  a  law  common  to  all  nations  by  which  its 
international  relations  are  to  be  regulated.  It  cannot 
violate  this  law,  without  exposing  itself  to  the  danger 
of  incurring  the  enmity  of  other  nations,  and  without 
exposing  to  hazard  its  own  existence.  The  motive 
which  induces  each  particular  nation  to  observe  tliis 
law  depends  upon  its  persuasion  that  other  nations  will 

(«)  Pbillimoro,  lut.  Law,  vol.  1.  {  xvi. 
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observe  towards  it  the  same  law.  The  jus  gentium  is  Chap.  I. 
founded  upon  reciprocity  of  will.  It  has  neither  law- 
giver nor  supreme  judge,  since  independent  States 
acknowledge  no  superior  human  authority.  Its  organ 
and  regulator  is  public  opinion :  its  supreme  tnbunal  is 
history,  which  forms  at  once  the  rampart  of  justice  and 
the  Nemesis  by  whom  injustice  is  avenged.  Its  sanction, 
or  the  obligation  of  all  men  to  respect  it,  results  from  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  which  will  not  suffer  nations 
and  individuals  to  be  isolated  from  each  other,  but  con- 
stantly tends  to  unite  the  whole  family  of  mankind  in 
one  great  harmonious  society" («). 

Is  there  a  uniform  law  of  nations  ?  There  certainly  There  u  no 
is  not  the  same  one  for  all  the  nations  and  States  of  the  "aw'^^f** 
world.  The  public  law,  with  slight  exceptions,  has  °»**°°*- 
always  been,  and  still  is,  limited  to  the  civilized  and 
Christian  people  of  Europe  or  to  those  of  European 
origin.  This  distinction  between  the  European  law  of 
nations  and  that  of  the  other  races  of  mankind  has  long 
been  remarked  by  the  publicists.  Grotius  states  that 
the  jus  gentium  acquires  its  obligatory  force  from  the 
positive  consent  of  all  nations,  or  at  least  of  several.  "  I 
say  of  several,  for  except  the  natural  law,  which  is  also 
called  the  jus  gentium^  there  is  no  other  law  which  is 
common  to  all  nations.  It  often  happens,  too,  tliat  what 
is  the  law  of  nations  in  one  part  of  the  world  is  not  so 
in  another,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  proper  place "  {h). 
So  also  Bynkershoek,  in  the  passage  before  cited,  says 
that  "  the  law  of  nations  is  that  which  is  observed,  in 
accordance  with  the  light  of  reason,  between  nations,  if 
not  among  all,  at  least  certainly  among  the  greater  part ^  and 
those  the  most  civilised  "  (c).  Leibnitz  speaks  of  the  volun- 
tary law  as  established  by  the  tacit  consent  of  nations. 
"Not,"  says  he,  "that  it  is  necessarily  the  law  of  all 

(«)  Hcffter,    Daa    Europaische   Vol-       et  Deo  Legislatore,  lib.   ii.   cap.   xii. 
kerrecht,  ^2.  n.  g. 


The  learned  Jesuit  Saurez  has  antici- 


{b)  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  1, 
§  xiv.  4. 

pated  this  view  of  the  moral  obligation  (<.)  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legatorom. 

of  the  jus  (jentiuni.     Saurez,  de  Legibus       Vid.  supra, 

W.  C 
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Parti,  nations  and  of  all  times,  since  the  Europeans  and  the 
Indians  frequently  differ  from  each  other  concerning 
the  ideas  which  they  have  formed  of  international  law, 
and  even  among  us  it  may  be  changed  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples.  The  basis 
of  international  law  is  natural  law,  which  has  been 
modified  according  to  times  and  local  circumstances  "  (d). 
Montesquieu,  in  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  says,  that  ''  every 
nation  has  a  law  of  nations — even  the  Iroquois,  who 
eat  their  prisoners,  have  one.  They  send  and  receive 
ambassadors ;  they  know  the  laws  of  war  and  peace ; 
the  evil  is,  that  their  law  of  nations  is  not  founded  upon 
true  principles  "  {e). 

There  is  then,  according  to  these  writers,  no  universal 
law  of  nations,  such  as  Cicero  describes  in  his  treatise 
De  Repiihlica,  binding  upon  the  whole  human  race — 
which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries,  ancient  and 
modem,  savage  and  civilized.  Christian  and  Pagan,  have 
recognised  in  theoiy  or  in  practice,  have  professed  to 
c  12.  obey,  or  have  in  fact  obeyed  (/). 
Jus  and  Lex.  An  eminent  French  writer  on  the  science  of  which  we 
propose  to  treat,  has  questioned  the  propriety  of  using 
the  term  droit  des  gens  (law  of  nations)  as  applicable  to 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  obtain  between  independent 
societies  of  men.  He  asserts  ''  that  there  can  be  no  droit 
(right)  where  there  is  no  loi  (law) ;  and  there  is  no  law 
where  there  is  no  superior:  without  law,  obligations, 
properly  so  called,  cannot  exist ;  there  is  only  a  moral 
obligation  resulting  from  natural  reason  ;  such  is  the  case 
between  nation  and  nation.  The  word  gens,  imitated 
from  the  Latin,  docs  not  signify  in  the  French  language 
either  people  or  nations  "  (g). 

The  same  writer  lias  made  it  the  subject  of  serious 
reproach  to  the  English  language  that  it  applies  the 
term  law  to  that  system  of  rules  which  governs,  or  ought 

{i)  LcibniU,  Cod.  Jar.  Gent,  diplom.      Rob.  172  ;  Tk«  Hurtigt  Jfatm,  3  C.  Rob. 
PWf.  326. 

(.)  B-prit  do.  Loii.,  Ur.  I.  oh.  8.  ,   ^^  .^^"7*''  Institutions  du  droit  dc 

*^  lA  imtiiro  ct  dcii  gonii,  liv.  I.  note  10, 

(/}  nu  MOtHMM   D«l   Bnrtt,  4  C.      p.  vili. 
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to  govern,  the  conduct  of  nations  in  their  mutual  inter-  Chap.  I. 
course.  His  argument  is,  that  law  is  a  rule  of  conduct, 
deriving  its  obligation  from  sovereign  authority,  and 
binding  only  on  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  that 
authority ; — that  nations,  being  independent  of  each 
other,  acknowledge  no  common  sovereign  from  whom 
they  can  receive  the  law; — that  all  the  relative  duties 
between  nations  result  from  ri^ht  and  wronc/^  from  con- 
vention and  usage,  to  neither  of  which  can  the  tenn  law 
be  properly  applied ; — that  this  system  of  rules  had  been 
called  by  the  Roman  lawyers  the  jus  gentium ,  and  in  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  except  the  English 
language,  the  right  of  nations,  or  the  laws  of  war  and 
peace  {Ji). 

That  very  distinguished  legal  reformer,  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  had  2:)reviou8ly  expi'essed  the  same  doubt  how  far 
the  rules  of  conduct  wliich  obtain  between  nations 
can  with  strict  propriety  be  called  laivs  (/).  And 
one  of  his  disciples  has  justly  observed,  that  laws^ 
properly  so  called,  are  commands  proceeding  from 
a  determinate  rational  being,  or  a  determinate  body 
of  rational  beings,  to  which  is  annexed  an  eventual 
evil  as  the  sanction.  Such  is  the  law  of  nature,  more 
properly  called  the  law  of  God,  or  the  divine  law ;  and 
such  are  political  human  laws,  prescribed  by  political 
superiors  to  persons  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  their 
authority.  But  laws  imposed  by  general  opinion  are 
styled  laws  by  an  analogical  extension  of  the  term. 
Such  are  the  laws  of  honour  imposed  by  opinions  current 
in  the  fashionable  world,  and  enforced  by  appropriate 
sanction.  Such,  also,  are  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  independent  political  societies  in  their  mutual 
relations,  and  which  are  called  the  law  of  nations,  or 
international  law.  This  law  obtaining  between  nations 
is  not  positive  law ;  for  every  positive  law  is  prescribed 

(A)  Droit  des  gfens,  Fr.    Diritto  dclle  Derecho  des  gentes,  Span. 
genti,  Ital.     Direito  das  Gentes,  For- 

tug.    Volkerrecht,  Gm«.      Volkenregt,  (»)  Bentham,  Morals  and  Legislation, 

Dutch.    Folkeret,  D*^)!.    Folkratt,  Swfd.  vol.  ii.  p.  2-56.    Ed.  182-3. 
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Part  I.  by  a  given  superior  or  sovereign  to  a  person  or  persons 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  its  author.  The  rule  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  sovereign  States,  considered  as 
related  to  each  other,  is  termed  law  by  its  analogy  to 
positive  law,  being  imposed  upon  nations  or  sovereigns, 
not  by  the  positive  command  of  a  superior  authority,  but 
by  opinions  generally  current  among  nations.  The 
duties  which  it  imposes  are  enforced  by  moral  sanctions : 
by  fear  on  the  part  of  nations,  or  by  fear  on  the  part  of 
sovereigns,  of  provoking  general  hostility,  and  incurring 
its  probable  e\41s,  in  case  they  should  violate  maxims 
generally  received  and  resj^ected  (/-) . 

This  law  has  commonly  been  called  the  jus  gentium  in 
the  Latin,  droit  des  gens  in  the  French,  and  law  of  nations 
in  the  English  language.  It  was  more  accurately  termed 
ihejus  inter  genteSj  the  law  between  or  among  nations,  for 
the  first  time,  by  Dr.  Zoucli,  an  English  civilian  and 
writer  on  the  science,  distinguished  in  the  celebrated 
controversy  between  the  civil  and  common  lawyers 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Admiralty  jurisdiction.  He  introduced  this  term  as 
more  appropriate  to  express  the  real  scope  and  object  of 
this  law  (/).  An  equivalent  term  in  the  French  language 
was  subsequently  proposed  by  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau, 
as  better  adapted  to  express  the  idea  properly  annexed  to 
that  system  of  jurisprudence  commonly  called  le  droit 
des  gens  J  but  which,  accoixiing  to  him,  ought  properly  to 
be  termed  le  droit  entre  les  gens  (in).  The  term  international 
law  has  been  since  proposed  by  Mr.  Bentham  as  well 
adapted  to  express  in  our  language,  **in  a  more  signifi- 
cant manner  that  branch  of  jurisprudence,  which  com- 
monly goes  under  the  name  of  law  of  nations^  a  denomina- 
tion 80  uncharacteristic,  that  were  it  not  for  the  force  of 
custom,  it  would  rather  seem  to  refer  to  interiud  or 
municipal  juris]>rudcnce"  {n).    The  terms  international  law 

(k)  ▲naiin,  I'ntvlnco  of  Jurinpnidenoe  (>m)  (Kuttm  d«  D'AgnMNaa,  tome  ii. 

actomiiMd,  pp.  147.  207.  p.  337.    Ed.  1778. 

(/)  Zouoh,  Juria  et  judioli    fooialU,  (»)  Donthara,  Moral*  and  Logialution, 

■Ire/uW*  >ni.t  ffriitr,.    Loiid.  1050.  rol.  ii.  p.  260. 
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and  droit  international  have  now  taken  root  in  the  English     Chap.  I. 
and  French  languag-es,   and  are  constantly  used  in  all 
discussions  connected  with  the  science,  and  we  cannot 
agree  with  Heffter  in  proscribing  them.  p  23 

According  to  Saviffny, ''  there  may  exist  between  diffe-  9?^"'*^°  ^^ 
rent  nations  the  same  community  of  ideas  which  contributes 
to  form  the  positive  unwritten  law  {das  positive  Recht)  of 
a  particular  nation.  This  community  of  ideas,  founded 
upon  a  common  origin  and  religious  faith,  constitutes 
international  law  as  we  see  it  existing  among  the  Christian 
States  of  Europe,  a  law  which  was  not  unknown  to  the 
people  of  antiquity,  and  which  we  find  among  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  jus  feciale.  International  law  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  positive  law,  but  as  an  im- 
perfect positive  law,  {eine  unvollendete  Rechtshildung^)  both 
on  account  of  the  indeterminateness  of  its  precepts,  and 
because  it  lacks  that  solid  basis  on  which  rests  the  posi- 
tive law  of  every  particular  nation,  the  political  power 
of  the  State  and  a  judicial  authority  competent  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  progress  of  ci\'ilization,  founded  on 
Christianity,  has  gradually  conducted  us  to  observe  a  law 
analogous  to  this  in  our  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  faith,  and 
without  reciprocity  on  their  part "  (o) . 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that 
the  more  recent  intercourse  between  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe  and  America  and  the  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  indicates  a  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  renounce  their  peculiar 
international  usages  and  adopt  those  of  Christendom. 
The  rights  of  legation  have  been  recognised  by,  and 
reciprocally  extended  to,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the 
States  of  Barbary.  The  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  have  been  long  regarded  as  forming 
essential  elements  in  the  European  balance  of  power, 
and,  as  such,  have  recently  become  the  objects  of  con- 
ventional stipulations  between  the  Christian  States  of 

(o)    Savigny,    System    des    heutigen    Romischen    Rechts,    1    B'd,    1    Buch. 
Kap.  ii.  §  11. 
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Part  I.  Europe  and  tliat  Empire,  which  may  be  considered  as 
bringing  it  within  the  pale  of  the  public  law  of  the 
fomier  (p). 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  recent 
diplomatic  transactions  between  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  in  which 
the  former  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  inveterate 
anti-commercial  and  anti-social  principles,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  and  equality  of  other  nations  in 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  war  and  peace. 

§  13a. 
lutemational       The  gradual  process  by  which  the  Chinese  Empire  has  been  brought 

Christian      '  '* ^*^  acknowledge  the  independence  and  equality  of  other  nations" 
nations.  dates  from  the  mission  of  Lord  Macartney  to  Pekin  in  1792,  occasioned 

by  a  long  series  of  acts  of  oppression  perpetrated  by  the  Chinese  on 
the  merchants  of  the  East  India  Company  trading  at  Canton.  A 
second  mission  under  Lord  Amherst  in  1816  failed  to  reach  the 
Emperor  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  British  Ambassador  to  perform 
the  kow-tow.  In  1834  the  British  government  sent  out  a  resident 
minister  to  Canton  to  superintend  the  foreign  trade  thrown  open  by 
the  lapse  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly.  The  war  of  1840, 
forced  upon  Great  Britain  by  a  persistent  policy  of  outrage  to  her 
subjects,  resulted  in  four  treaty  ports  besides  Canton  being  opened  to 
commerce.  But  it  was  not  until  the  ratification  in  1860  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin  of  1858,  following  upon  the  capture  of  Pekin  by  the  English 
and  French  troops,  that  regular  diplomatic  intercourse  was  established 
between  China  and  the  foreign  powers.  By  this  instrument  the 
Emperor  of  China  agreed  to  the  residence  in  his  capital  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen  of  England  with  a  proper  establishment  and 
freedom  from  the  obligation  to  perform  any  ceremony  derogatory  to 
his  position ;  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  European 
consular  service,  and  for  the  residence  of  a  Chinese  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Ht.  James.  A  similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  France, 
and  in  course  of  time  with  the  United  States,  with  the  other  European 
nations,  and  with  Japan. 

Of  tho  ability  and  capacity  of  Cliina  to  form  binding  intoniatioual 
engagements  thoro  can  be  no  doubt,  but  how  far  she  has  even  now 
entered  within  tho  pale  of  public  law  is  another  matter.  All  jurisdic- 
tion civil  and  criminal  over  foreigners  witliin  tho  bounds  of  tho  Chinese 
Empire  is  carefully  rosorvod  to  tribunals  of  their  own  nationality,  and 

(p)  WhMton'i  Hiat.  Law  of  NatioDN,  p.  088. 
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the  refusal  or  inability  of  China  to  adopt  the  rules  of  war  prescribed  Chap.  I. 
by  the  rules  of  civilized  States  forms  a  grave  if  not  an  insuperable  bar 
to  her  full  recognition  as  a  subject  of  international  law.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Holland :  "  The  Chinese  have  adopted  only  the  rudi- 
mentary and  inevitable  conceptions  of  international  law.  They  have 
8hown  themselves  to  be  well  versed  in  the  ceremonial  of  embassy  and 
the  conduct  of  diplomacy.  To  a  respect  for  the  laws  of  war  they  have 
not  yet  attained."  It  is  true  that  China  was  invited  by  the  Czar  to 
send  representatives  to  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  and  that  she  is 
a  party  to  the  Convention  for  securing  the  pacific  regulation  of  inter- 
national disputes  and  to  some  of  the  subsidiary  conventions,  including, 
oddly  enough,  that  for  the  application  to  maritime  warfare  of  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva.  But  the  gross  contempt  for 
the  comity  of  nations  shown  by  the  assault  on  the  Pekin  Legations 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  murder  of  the  German  minister  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Legation,  have  gone  far  towards  depriving 
her  of  what  credit  and  status  she  had  acquired. 

Japan,  prior  to  1854,  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  absolute 
political  isolation  as  regards  non-Asiatic  powers.  In  that  year 
Commodore  Perry  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  subse- 
quently Admiral  Stirling  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  concluded  conven- 
tions for  regulating  the  admission  of  ships  bearing  their  respective 
flags  into  eei-tain  ports  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  In  1858,  a  treaty 
of  **  Peace,  Friendship  and  Commerce  "  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  and  in  the  same  year  the  consular  jurisdiction 
over  British  subjects  trading  or  residing  in  the  latter  country  was 
established.  Similar  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  United  States, 
with  Franco  and  with  Holland.  Since  the  Revolution  of  1868  the 
powers  owning  the  obligations  of  international  law  have,  without 
exception,  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan.  In  1886 
Japan  gave  its  accession  to  the  Geneva  Convention.  In  1894,  after 
prolonged  negotiations,  the  European  and  American  Governments 
agreed,  largely  on  the  initiative  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  abolition  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  of  the  consular  jurisdictions,  and  since 
1899  all  persons  of  whatever  nationality  within  the  confines  of  Japan 
have  been  subject  to  the  Japanese  tribunals ;  as  a  return  for  this  all 
limitations  imposed  upon  foreigners  in  respect  to  trade,  travel  and 
residence,  have  been  removed.  In  the  latter  year  Japan  was  invited 
to  the  Hague  Conference,  and  her  representatives  signed  the  various 
conventions  there  adopted.  In  the  Chinese  war  of  1894,  with  the 
grave  exception  of  the  Port  Arthur  massacre,  Japan  had  striven 
scrupulously  to  comply  with  the  highest  civilized  standards.  Her 
soldiers  were  equally  conspicuous  for  efliciency  and  humanity  during 
the  military  operations  which  followed  the  Boxer  rising  in  1900.     To 
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her  prompt  despatch  of  a  division  of  21,000  splendidly  equipped 
troops,  the  relief  of  the  Legations  may  be  largely  attributed.  In 
1902  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  dispute  her  right  to  rank  among  the  powers  who  are, 
without  reservation,  subject  to  international  law  (y). 

International  law,  as  understood  among  civilized 
nations,  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as  consonant  to  justice, 
from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing  among  in- 
dependent nations;  with  such  definitions  and  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  established  by  general  consent  (r) . 

The  various  sources  of  international  law  in  these 
different  branches  are  the  following : — 

1.  Text  writers  of  authority,  showing  what  is  the 
approved  usage  of  nations,  or  the  general  opinion  re- 
specting theii'  mutual  conduct,  with  the  definitions  and 
modifications  introduced  by  general  consent. 

Without  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
these  writers,  or  to  substitute,  in  any  case,  their  autho- 
rity for  the  princij^les  of  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
they  are  generally  impartial  in  their  judgment.  They 
are  witnesses  of  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  civilized 
nations,  and  the  weight  of  their  testimony  increases 
every  time  that  their  authority  is  invoked  by  statesmen, 
and  every  year  that  passes  without  the  rules  laid  down 
in  their  works  being  impugned  by  the  avowal  of  contrary 
principles. 

2.  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  declar- 
ing, modifying,  or  defining  the  pre-existing  international 
law. 

What  has  been  called  the  positive  or  practical  law  of 
nations  may  also  bo  inferred  from  treaties;  for  though 


(q)  See  Hall's  International  Law,  0th 
edition,  pp.  41-2  ;  IluUand't  Studies  in 
IntematioDal  Law,  p.  112;  Hertalet's 
Commeroial  TreatiM,  ix.  p.  977,  x.  pp. 
468,  1075 ;  Wbarton'i  Digoat,  {$  07, 08, 


141a,  144,  168. 

(r)  Madison,  Examination  of  the 
British  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Gap< 
ture  a  Xeutral  Trade  not  opou  in  Time 
of  Peace,  p.  41.    London  Ed.  1806. 
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one  or  two  treaties,  varying  from  the  general  usage  and  Chap.  I. 
custom  of  nations,  cannot  alter  the  international  law,  yet 
an  almost  perpetual  succession  of  treaties,  establishing  a 
particular  rule,  will  go  very  far  towards  proving  what 
that  law  is  on  a  disputed  point.  Some  of  the  most 
important  modifications  and  improvements  in  the  modern 
law  of  nations  have  thus  originated  in  treaties  (*). 

'^  Treaties,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "may  be  considered 
under  several  relations  to  the  law  of  nations,  according 
to  the  several  questions  to  be  decided  by  them. 

''  They  may  be  considered  as  simply  repeating  or 
affirming  the  general  law ;  they  may  be  considered  as 
making  exceptions  to  the  geneml  law,  which  are  to  be  a 
particular  law  between  the  parties  themselves ;  they  may 
bo  considered  explanatory  of  the  law  of  nations  on 
points  where  its  meaning  is  otherwise  obscure  or  un- 
settled, in  which  they  are,  first,  a  law  between  the 
parties  themselves,  and  next,  a  sanction  to  the  general 
law,  according  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  explanation, 
and  the  number  and  character  of  the  parties  to  it;  lastly, 
treaties  may  be  considered  a  voluntary  or  positive  law  of 
nations"  (t). 

3.  Ordinances  of  particular  States  prescribing  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  theii*  commissioned  cruisers  and  prize 
tribunals. 

The  marine  ordinances  of  a  State  may  be  regarded 
not  only  as  historical  evidences  of  its  practice  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  maritime  war,  but  also  as  show- 
ing the  views  of  its  jurists  with  respect  to  the  rules 
generally  recognized  as  conformable  to  the  universal  law 
of  nations.  The  usage  of  nations,  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  nations,  has  not  yet  established  an  impartial 
tribunal  for  determining  the  validity  of  maritime 
captures.  Each  belligerent  State  refers  the  jurisdiction 
over  such  cases  to  the  courts  of  admiralty  established 

(«)  Bynkershoek,    QuKst.    Jur.    Pub.  Reports,  p.   113;   The  Paqttete  Ifabana, 

lib.  i.  cap.  10.     And  for  the  value  at-  175,  ibid.,  p.  700. 

tached  to  text  writers  in  the  American  {t)    Madison,    Examination     of     the 

Courts,  see  IlilloH  v.  Guijot,  159  U.  S.  British  Doctrine,  &c.,  p.  39. 
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JP^Jt  I.  under  its  own  authority  witliin  its  own  territory,  with  a 
final  resoii;  to  a  supreme  appellate  tribunal,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  executive  government.  The  rule 
by  which  the  prize  courts  thus  constituted  are  bound  to 
proceed  in  adjudicating  such  cases,  is  not  the  municipal 
law  of  their  own  country,  but  the  general  law  of  nations, 
and  the  particular  treaties  by  which  their  own  country  is 
bound  to  other  States.  They  may  be  left  to  gather  the 
general  law  of  nations  from  its  ordinary  sources  in  the 
authority  of  institutional  writers;  or  they  may  be 
furnished  with  a  positive  rule  by  their  own  sovereign,  in 
the  form  of  ordinances,  framed  according  to  what  their 
compilers  understood  to  be  the  just  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  theory  of  these  ordinances  is  well  explained  by 
an  eminent  English  civilian  of  our  own  times.  ''  When," 
says  Sir  William  Grant,  "Louis  XIV.  published  his  famous 
Ordinance  of  1681,  nobody  thought  that  he  was  under- 
taking to  legislate  for  Europe,  merely  because  he  col- 
lected together  and  reduced  into  the  shape  of  an  ordi- 
nance the  principles  of  marine  law  as  then  understood 
and  received  in  France.  I  say  as  understood  in  I  ranee, 
for  although  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  the  same  in 
every  country,  yet  as  the  tribunals  which  administer  the 
law  are  wholly  inde2:)endent  of  each  other,  it  is  impossible 
that  some  differences  shall  not  take  place  in  the  manner 
of  interpreting  and  administering  it  in  the  different 
countries  which  acknowledge  its  authority.  Whatever 
may  have  been  since  attempted,  it  was  not,  at  the  period 
now  referred  to,  supposed  that  one  State  could  make  or 
alter  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  was  judged  convenient  to 
establish  certain  principles  of  decision,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  uniform  rule  to  their  own  courts,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  appnsing  neutrals  what  that 
rule  was."  The  French  courts  have  well  and  propcn-ly 
understood  the  effect  of  the  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV. 
They  have  not  taken  them  as  positive  rules  binding  upon 
neutrals;  but  thoy  refer  to  them  as  establishing  logiti- 
niutc  preauniptions,  from  wliich  they  arc  warranted  to 
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draw  the  conclusion,  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to     Chap.  I. 
arrive  at,  before  they  are  entitled  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  (u). 

4.  The  adjudications  of  international  tribunals,  such 
as  boards  of  arbitration  and  coui*ts  of  prize. 

As  between  these  two  sources  of  international  law, 
greater  weight  is  justly  attributable  to  the  judgments  of 
mixed  tribunals,  appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
two  nations  between  whom  they  are  to  decide,  than  to 
those  of  admiralty  courts  established  by  and  dependent 
on  the  instructions  of  one  nation  only. 

5.  Another  depository  of  international  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  written  opinions  of  official  jurists,  given 
confidentially  to  their  own  governments.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  controversies  which  arise  between  States 
become  public.  Before  one  State  requires  redress  from 
another,  for  injuries  sustained  by  itself,  or  its  subjects, 
it  generally  acts  as  an  individual  would  do  in  a  similar 
situation.  It  consults  its  legal  advisei*8,  and  is  guided 
by  their  opinion  as  to  the  law  of  the  case.  Where  that 
opinion  has  been  adverse  to  the  sovereign  client,  and  has 
been  acted  on,  and  the  State  which  submitted  to  be 
bound  by  it  was  more  powerful  than  its  opponent  in  the 
dispute,  we  may  confidently  assume  that  the  law  of 
nations,  such  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be,  has  been 
correctly  laid  down.  The  archives  of  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  of  every  country  contain  a  collection  of 
such  documents,  the  publication  of  which  would  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  existing  materials  of  international 
law  (x). 

(u)  Kindei-sley  v.  Chane,  decided  July  ralty.  Valin  also  published,  in  1763,  a 
22,  1801,  and  reported  from  the  MS.  separate  liaiti  des  Prise»,  which  con- 
in  Marsliall  ou  Insurance,  vol.  i.  425.  tains  a  complete  collection  of  the  French 
The  commentary  of  Valin  upon  the  prize  ordinances  down  to  that  period, 
marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  pub-  (x)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  156, 
lished  in  1760,  contains  a  most  valuable  art.  1,  p.  311. 

body  of  maritime  law,  from  which  the  The  written  opinions  delivered  by  Sir 
English  writers  and  judges,  especially  Leoline  Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  High 
Lord  Mansfield,  have  borrowed  very  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the  reign  of 
freely,  and  which  is  often  cited  by  Charles  II.,  in  answer  to  questions  sub- 
Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  in  his  mitted  to  him  by  the  King  or  by  the 
judgments  in  the  High  Court  of  Admi-  Privy  Council,  relating  to  prize  causes 
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6.  The  liistoiy  of  the  wars,  negotiations,  treaties  of 
peace,  and  other  transactions  relating  to  the  public  int(>r- 
course  of  nations,  may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the 
sources  of  international  law. 

§15a. 

The  aathority      Jurists  accustomed  to  the  Common  Law  of  England  and  America, 

where  judicial  decisions  form  a  binding  precedent,  and  are  authoritative 
expositions  of  the  law,  are,  as  a  rule,  inclined  towards  resting  inter- 
national law  on  practice  and  precedent,  and  prefer  to  rely  upon  the 
decision  of  a  court  or  the  act  of  a  government,  rather  than  upon  theory 
or  the  dicta  of  text-writers,  however  unanimous  or  eminent  the  writers 
may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France  and  other  countries  where  the 
whole  law  is  contained  in  a  code,  and  where  the  decisions  of  the  coui-ts 
only  settle  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  and  form  no 
binding  precedent,  jurists  place  very  great  reliance  on  the  theoretical 
speculations  of  text- writers,  and  frequently  consider  the  rules  they  lay 
down  as  the  highest  authority.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
influence  of  speculative  writers  in  England  is  comparatively  small.  In 
the  days  of  Grotius,  when  his  own  works,  and  a  few  other  treatises, 
were  almost  the  only  source  from  which  anything  on  the  subject  could 
be  derived,  text-writers  had  the  greatest  reverence  paid  to  their 
opinions.  But  now  that  precedents  are  to  be  found  xipon  so  many 
points,  a  text-writer  who  ignores  them,  and  appeals  to  theory  or  to 


were   published    as    an    Appendix    to  and  Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law. 

Wynne's  Life  of  that  eminent  civilian.  Some  of  these  relate  to  international  law. 
(2  vols.  fol.    London,  1724.)    They  form  •' Amongst  the  most  intercstiug  legal 

a  rich  collection   of  precedents  in  the  products  of  our  day  are  the  manuals 

maritime  law  of  nations,  the  value  of  of  the  usages  of  war   which  a  great 

which  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  number    of    civilized    States    are    now 

that  the  greater  part  of  these  opinions  issuing  to  their  officers  in  the  field  .  .  . 

were  given  when  England  was  neutral,  perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  of  the 

and    was    consequently    interested    in  nmnuals  is  tlu<  number  uf  rules  adopted 

maintaining  the  right  of  neutral  com-  in  them,  which  have  been  literally  bor« 

morce  and  navigation.      The  decisions  rowed  from  the  J)e  Jure  Brlli  (t  ruci/i." 

•  they  contain  are  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  Maine,   I.    L.    pp.    27,    130;    see  also 

impartiality  and  equity,  which  does  the  ibid.,    p.    108.      The   earliest  of    these 

more  honour  to  their  author  as   they  manuals  was  issued  for  the  use  of  its 

were  addressed  to  a  monarch  who  gave  army  by  the  United  States  Government 

but  little  encouragement  to  those  vir-  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  Seco.ssiun, 

tuefl,  and  as  Jenkins  himself  was  too  and  it  has  largely  sorvoil  as  a  Tuodel  for 

much  of  a  courtier  to  practise  them,  its  sucocHNors.    The  manual  in  use  in  the 

oxu'pt  in  his  judicial  capacity.    Madison,  British  Army  is  said  by  Sir  Henry  Maine 

Examination   of  the    Hritish  Du«!trino,  to  have  boon  drawn  up  by  Lord  Thring. 

&c.,  p.  113.     I^Hidon  edit.   1806.     The  Tito  signatoriM  of  the  Hague  Conveii- 

opinions  of  American  Attorneys- General  tion  ou  tbo  laws  and  customs  of  war 

are  published.    Mr.  Fonjtli  baa  alio  undertook  to  make  the  proviHionN  of  that 

published  a  collection  of  Rome  of  the  inatroment  part  of  the  instnu'tions  fur- 

(iltiuions  of  English  law  ofBoeni  given  niabed  by  tlium  to  their  land  forces ; 

at  rariooa  ttmee,  under  tbe  title  of  Oaaes  if^/^a,  p.  6A6. 
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other  text- writers  instead  of  to  facts,  must  not  expect  to  receive  any      Chap.  I. 

great  attention  in  this  country,     "  Writers  on  international  law,"  says 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  "  however  valuable  their  labours  may  be 

in  elucidating  and  ascertaining  the  principles  and  rules  of  law,  cannot 

make  the  law.      To  be  binding,  the  law  must  have  received  the  assent 

of  the  nations  who  are  to  be  bound  by  it.    This  assent  may  be  express, 

as  by  treaty  or  the  acknowledged  concurrence  of  governments,  or  may 

be  implied  from  established  usage  "  (y). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  recently  been  pointed  out  that  "  the 
founders  of  international  law,  tliough  they  did  not  create  a  sanction, 
created  a  law-abiding  sentiment.  They  diffused  among  sovereigns, 
and  the  literate  classes  in  communities,  a  strong  repugnance  to  the 
neglect  or  breach  of  certain  rules  regulating  the  relations  and  actions 
of  States  "  (z).  And  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  judgments  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  the  Franconia 
Case,  can  be  taken  as  correctly  representing  the  law  of  England  ; 
for  the  opinion  of  the  minority  in  that  case  has  been  since  not  only 
enacted,  but  declared  by  Parliament  to  have  been  always  the  law  («). 
In  America  also,  at  any  rate,  international  law  is  regarded  as  founded 
upon  natural  reason  and  justice,  the  opinions  of  writers  of  known 
wisdom,  and  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  and  is  to  be  respected  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  {b).  8  IHK 

Several  treaties  have  been  entered  into  of  late  years  for  the  sole  Rulettof  law 
purpose  of  laying  down  rules  of  international  law  which  shall  bind  tlie  "*  treatieti. 
contracting  parties.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Declarations  of  Paris, 
185G,  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  1868,  and  the  Geneva  Convention,  1864. 
In  others,  as  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  rules  of  law  have 
been  inserted  among  the  other  provisions.  Of  these  international 
agreements  the  most  recent,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  are  the 
conventions  concluded  by  tlie  members  of  the  Peace  Conference 
assembled  at  the  Hague  in  1899,  to  which  repeated  reference  will  be 
found  in  these  pages.  g  1  <»*» 

The  principles  laid  down  in  marine  ordinances  must  not  always  be  Marine  ordi- 
assumed  to  have  an  universal  application.     "They  furnish,  however,"  ^^^^^niy 
says  Sir  E.  Phillimore,  "  decisive  evidence  against  any  State  which  universal, 
afterwards  departs  from  the  principles  which  it  has  thus  deliberately 
invoked ;    and  in  every  case  thus  clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
system  of  law  exists,  which  ought  to  regulate  and  control  the  inter- 
national relations  of   every  State  "(c).     But   since  these  ordinances 
are  ex  parte  instruments,  they  ought  not  to  be  enforced  if  at  variance 
with  the  established  usage  of  nations,  for  no  State  has  the  right  of 


(y)  R.  V.  Keyn  [The  Franconia),  2  Ex.  (6)  "Wharton,  Dig.  \  8.    See  also  Hefif- 

^-  2^--    .  ter,  ed.   1883,  note  by  Geffcken,    ^  2, 

(2)  Maine,  International  Law,  p.  51.  „ 

(fl)  R.  V.  Dudley,  H   Q.   B.   D.   273,  ^' 

281,  per  Lord  Coleridge,  L.  C.  J.  (r)  Phillimore,  vol.  i.  §  57. 
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Part  I.       laying  down  rules  wticli  shall  bind  other  States  tliat  have  not  con- 
sented  to  them  {d). 
Coi^ts  of*  Courts  of  Admiralty  are  courts  of  the  law  of  nations  (e).      It  is  the 

Admiralty.  duty  of  the  judge  presiding  in  such  courts  "  not  to  deliver  occasional 
and  shifting  opinions  to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national 
interest,  but  to  administer  with  indifference  that  justice  which  the  law 
of  nations  holds  out,  without  distinction,  to  independent  States,  some 
happening  to  be  neutral  and  some  belligerent  "  (/).  The  records  of 
the  English  and  American  Courts  of  Admiralty  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
from  their  containing  the  judgments  of  such  eminent  men  as  Lord 
Stowell  and  Dr.  Lushington,  Kent  and  Story. 

{d)   Wolff  V.  Oxholm,  6  M.  &  S.  92  ;  corery,  6  C.  Rob.  348. 

The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388  ;  The  Zoll-  (/)  Per  Lord  Stowell,  in  The  Maria, 

verein,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  429 ;  S.  C,  Swa.  96  ;  1  C.  Rob.  350  ;  Calvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  i. 

Copey.  Loherty,  4  K.  &  J.  390.  p.    Ill  ;  Halleck,  p.  68.     But  sec  The 

(«)  Reply  to  Prussian  Memorial,  1753.  Scotland,  105  IT.  S.  24  ;  The  G-tetnno  and 

Baig.  Coll.  Jur.  vol.  ii.  p.  130 ;  The  He-  Maria,  7  P.  D.  137,  143. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NATIONS  AND  SOVEREIGN  STATES. 

§  16. 
The  peculiar  subjects  of  international  law  are  Nations,  Subjects  of 

and  those  political  societies  of  men  called  States.  law. 

Cicero,    and,    after   him,    the   modern   public  jurists,        §  17. 
denne  a  State  to  be  a  body  politic,  or  society  of  men,  a  state, 
united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual 
safety  and  advantage  by  their  combined  strength  (a). 

This  definition  cannot  be  admitted  as  entirely  accurate 
and  complete,  unless  it  bo  understood  with  the  following 
limitations : — 

1.  It  must  be  considered  as  excluding  corporations, 
public  or  private,  created  by  the  State  itself,  under 
whose  authority  they  exist,  whatever  may  be  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  individuals  composing  such  bodies 
politic  may  be  associated. 

Thus  the  great  association  of  British  merchants  incor- 
porated, first,  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  State,  even  whilst  it 
exercised  the  sovereign  powers  of  war  and  peace  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  without  the  direct  control  of  the 
crown,  and  still  less  can  it  be  so  considered  since  it  has 
been  subjected  to  that  control.  Those  powers  are  exer- 
cised by  the  East  India  Company  in  subordination  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  British  Empire,  the  external 
sovereignty  of  which  is   represented  by  the  company 

(a)  Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  i.  §  25.    Grotius,  torn.  ii.  part  1,  ch.  4.    Heffter,  liv.  1, 

de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  §  xiv.  J  16,  p.  35.     Teres  v.  White,  7  Wallace, 

No.  2.     Vattel,  Prelim.   §  1,  et  Uv.  1,  ^go 
ch.  1,  ^  1,     Bxirlamaqui,  Droit  naturel. 
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Part  I.  towards  the  native  j^i'inces  and  people,  wliilst  tlie  British 
government  itself  represents  the  company  towards  other 
foreign  sovereigns  and  States  (b). 

2.  Nor  can  the  denomination  of  a  State  be  properly 
applied  to  voluntary  associations  of  robbers  or  pirates, 
the  outlaws  of  other  societies,  although  they  may  be 
united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own 
mutual  safety  and  advantage  (e). 

3.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  an  unsettled 
horde  of  wandering  savages  not  yet  formed  into  a  civil 
society.  The  legal  idea  of  a  State  necessarily  implies 
that  of  the  habitual  obedience  of  its  members  to  those 
persons  in  whom  the  superiority  is  vested,  and  of  a  fixed 
abode,  and  definite  territory  belonging  to  the  people  by 
whom  it  is  occupied. 

4.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  a  Nation,  since 
the  former  may  be  composed  of  different  races  of  men, 
all  subject  to  the  same  supreme  authority.  Thus  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Ottoman  Empires,  are  each  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  nations  and  people.  So,  also,  the 
same  nation  or  people  may  be  subject  to  several  States, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Poles,  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  respectively. 

§  17a. 
KattoDs  and         The  Jews  and  the  Gipsies  are  undoubtedly  nations,  but  they  cannot 

States.  be  said  to  form  States.     The  idea  of  a  nation  implies  community  of 

race,  which  is  generally  shown  by  community  of  language,  manners, 

and  customs  (r/).     A  State,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the  union  of  a 

(*)  See  T^e  Secretary  of  Slate/or  India  East  Africa  Company,  1888. 

r.  Sahaba,  13  Moo.  P.  C.  22.    The  com-  {<•)  •  •  •  •♦noc  ccotus  piratarum  aut 

pany'a  powers  and  authority  were  largely  latroniim    civitas    est,    etiam    si    fort5 

cartailod  in  18.34,  and  finally  aboliwhcd  ipqiiulitatcm  quandam  inter  se  sorvent, 

in  1869.     For  the  relation  of  the  Empire  nine  quA  nullus  oootus  ]X)8sot  conHisterc." 

of  India  to  International  Law,  aee  Pro-  Qrotiun,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac  lib.  iii. 

fsMor  Wcetlake,  Chaptera  on  the  Prin-  cap.  iii.  §  ii.  No.  1.     Tliiia  tlio  Malay 

dplee  of    Intomatiotwil   liiiw,   p.    211.  and  Sooloo  pirates  of  Borneo  and  the 

Among  existing  bodies  which  hold  a  Eastern    Ardiipelago    wore    no    doubt 

podtion  in  some  roeMuro  analogous  to  united  for  their  own  mutual  safety  and 

that  formerljr  held  bjr  the  East  India  advantage,  but  they  did  not  form  States. 

Company  may  be  mentioned  the  North  T/n>  Serhauan  Piratrn,  2  W.  Rob.  354  ; 

Borneo  Company,  inoorporated  by  Royal  The  lUramu  I'iuiira,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  471. 

Charter  1881 ;  the  British  East  Africa  Nor  did  t,ho  BuccanoorH  of   the  17th 

Conpaay,  1888 ;  Che  New  Ouinaa  Com*  century. 

paay  of  B«cUn,  1884 ;  and  the  Qerman  (//)  Calvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  i.  $  20. 
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number  of  individuals  in   a   fixed   territory,  and  under  one   central     Chap.  II, 

authority.      Austria-Hungary  is  a   State,    but  as  Prince  GortchakofE  

once  sarcastically  remarked,  "  it  is  a  government,  and  not  a  nation." 

In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  term  State  most  fre-        R  17|). 
quently  expresses  the  combined  idea  of  people,  territory,  and  govern-  Meaning  of 
ment.     A  State,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  constitution,  is  a  political  American  ^ 
community  of  free  citizens,  occupying  a  territory  of  defined  boundaries.  Constitution, 
and  organized  under  a  government  sanctioned  and  limited  by  a  written 
constitution,  and  established  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.    It  is 
the  union  of  such  States,  under  a  common  constitution,  which  forms 
the  distinct  and  greater  political  unit,  designated  by  that  constitution 
as  the  United  States,  and  makes  of  the  people  and  States  composing 
it  one  people  and  one  country  (e). 

e  18. 

Sovereign  princes  may  become  the  subjects  of  inter-  Sovmeign 
national  law,  in  respect  to  their  pei-sonal  rights,  or  rights  J^-^*of 
of  property,  growing  out  of  their  personal  relations  with  j|jJ^>™»tionai 
States  foreign  to  those  over  whom  they  rule,  or  with  the 
sovereigns  or  citizens  of  those  foreign  States.     These 
relations  give  rise  to  that  branch  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns  in  this  respect  (/). 

Private  individuals,  or  public  and  private  corporations,  individuidg, 
may  in  like  manner,  incidentally,  become  the  subjects  of  uoS,*^™* 
this  law  in  regard  to  rights  growing  out  of  their  inter-  fntt^tionai 
national  relations  with  foreign  sovereigns  and  States,  or  ^*- 
their  subjects  and  citizens.     These  relations  give  rise  to 
that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  what  has  been 
termed  private  international  law,  and  especially  of  the 
conflict  between  the  municipal  laws  of  different  States. 

But  the  peculiar  objects  of  international  law  are  those  The  terms 
direct  relations  which  exist  between  nations  and  States.  ^^S*y^ 
Wherever,  indeed,  the  absolute  or  unlimited  monarchial  o^tKomw 
form  of  government  prevails  in  any  State,  the  person  of  "*«**  meta. 

1  ..  •i-i         •  t*     1        -  ^  phoncally  for 

the  prince  is  necessarily  identified  with  the  State  itself :  the  latter. 
VEtat  c'est  mot.     Hence  the  public  jurists  frequently  use 
the  terms  sovereign  and  State  as  synonymous.     So  also 


(«)  Per  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  Texa^  ment  Beige,  5   P.  D.   197  ;    Mighell  v. 

V.  White,  7  Wallace,  721.  Sultan  of  Johore,  L.  R.  (1894)  1  Q.  B. 

(/)  See  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of  149  ;  South  African  Eepublie  v.  La  Com- 

Hanover,  2  H.  of  L.  Cas.  1  ;  Ttte  Char-  pagnie  Franeo-Belge  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du 

kieh,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  87  ;  The  Parle-  Kord,  L.  R.  (1898)  1  Ch.  190. 

W.  1) 
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Parti. 


§20. 

Sovereignty 
defined. 


Internal 
BOTereignty. 


External 
sovereignty. 


§21. 

Hov«r«{|riitj, 
hoir  aoquirM. 


the  temi  sovereign  is  sometimes  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  merely  to  denote  a  State,  whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  its  government,  whether  monarchial  or  repub- 
lican, or  mixed. 

Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  by  which  any  State 
is  governed.  The  supreme  power  may  be  exercised 
either  internally  or  externally. 

Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the 
people  of  any  State,  or  vested  in  its  ruler,  by  its  muni- 
cipal constitution  or  fundamental  laws.  This  is  the 
object  of  what  has  been  called  internal  public  law,  droit 
public  interne,  but  which  may  more  properly  be  termed 
constitutional  law. 

External  sovereignty  consists  in  the  independence  of 
one  political  society,  in  respect  to  all  other  political 
societies.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of 
sovereignty  that  the  international  relations  of  one 
political  society  are  maintained,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
with  all  other  political  societies.  The  law  by  which  it 
is  regulated  has,  therefore,  been  called  external  public 
law,  droit  public  externe,  but  may  more  properly  be  termed 
international  law. 

The  recognition  of  any  State  by  other  States,  and  its 
admission  into  the  general  society  of  nations,  may 
depend,  or  may  be  made  to  depend,  at  the  will  of  those 
other  States,  upon  its  internal  constitution  or  form  of 
government,  or  the  choice  it  may  make  of  its  rulers. 
But  whatever  be  its  internal  constitution,  or  form  of 
government,  or  whoever  may  be  its  rulers,  or  even  if  it 
be  distracted  with  anarchy,  through  a  violent  contest  for 
the  government  between  different  parties  among  the 
people,  the  State  still  subsists  in  contemplation  of  law, 
until  its  sovereignty  is  completely  extinguished  by  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  social  tie,  or  by  some  other  cause 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  being  of  the  State. 

Sovereignty  is  acquired  by  a  State,  either  at  the 
origin  of  the  civil  society  of  which  it  is  composed,  or 
when  it  separates  itself  from  the  community  of  which 
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it  previously  formed  a  part,  and  on  wliicli  it  was  depen-    Chap.  II. 
dent(^); 

This  principle  applies  as  well  to  internal  as  to  external 
sovereignty.  But  an  important  distinction  is  to  be 
noticed,  in  this  respect,  between  these  two  species  of 
sovereignty.  The  internal  sovereignty  of  a  State  does 
not,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon  its  i*ecognition  by  other 
States.  A  new  State,  springing  into  existence,  does  not 
require  the  recognition  of  other  States  to  confirm  its 
internal  sovereignty.  The  existence  of  the  State  de  facto 
is  sufficient,  in  this  respect,  to  establish  its  sovereignty 
de  jure.     It  is  a  State  because  it  exists. 

Thus  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  complete  from  the  time  they  declared  them- 
selves ''free,  sovereign,  and  indej)endent  States,"  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the 
Supreme  Court  determined,  in  1808,  that  the  several 
States  composing  the  Union,  so  far  as  regards  their 
municipal  regulations,  became  entitled,  from  the  time 
when  they  declared  themselves  independent,  to  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereign  States,  and  that  they  did 
not  derive  them  from  concessions  made  by  the  British 
King.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1782  contained  a  recog- 
nition of  their  independence,  not  a  grant  of  it.  From 
hence  it  resulted,  that  the  laws  of  the  several  State 
governments  were,  from  the  date  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  the  laws  of  sovereign  States,  and  as  such 
were  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  such  State  from  the 
time  they  were  enacted.  It  was  added,  however,  that 
the  Court  did  not  mean  to  intimate  the  opinion,  that 
even  the  law  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  whose  constitu- 
tion of  government  had  been  recognised  prior  to  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  and  which  law  had  been  enacted  prior  to 
that  period,  would  not  have  been  equally  obligatory  (A). 

§21a. 

"  A  (/c  jure  government  is  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  person  j)ejure  and 

using  the  phrase,  ought  to  possess  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  though  ^  f<^cto 

(y)  E^liiber,  Droit  des  Gens  modeme  (A)    M'Hcaine    y.    Coxe''t    Lessee,    4 

del'Europe,  §  23.  Cranch,  212.    Wharton,  Dig.  §}  6,  150. 

d2 
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Part  I.       ^*  ^®  iivae  it  may  be  deprived  of  them.     A  de  facto  government  is  one 

which  is  really  in  possession  of  them,  although  the  possession  may  be 

wrongful  or  precarious  "  {i). 

There  are  several  degrees  of  what  is  called  de  facto  government. 
Such  a  government  in  its  highest  degree  assumes  a  character  very 
closely  resembling  that  of  a  lawful  government.  This  is  when  the 
usurping  government  expels  the  regular  authorities  from  their  custo- 
mary seats  and  functions,  and  establishes  itself  in  their  place,  and  so 
becomes  the  actual  government  of  a  country.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  such  a  government  is,  that  adherents  to  it  in  war 
against  the  government  de  jure  do  not  incur  the  penalties  of  treason  ; 
and,  under  certain  limitations,  obligations  assumed  by  it  on  behalf  of 
the  country,  or  otherwise,  will  in  general  be  respected  by  the  govern- 
ment dejure  when  restored.  The  government  of  England  under  the 
Commonwealth  is  an  example  of  such  a  de  facto  government. 

There  is  another  species  of  de  facto  government,  and  it  is  one  which 
may  be  perhaps  aptly  called  a  government  of  paramount  force.  Its 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  :  (1)  That  its  existence  is  maintained 
by  active  military  power,  within  the  territories,  and  against  the 
rightful  authority  of  an  established  and  lawful  government;  and  (2) 
that  while  it  exists,  it  must  necessarily  be  obeyed  in  civil  matters  by 
private  citizens  who,  by  acts  of  obedience,  rendered  in  submission  to 
such  force,  do  not  become  responsible,  as  wrong-doers,  for  those  acts, 
though  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  rightful  government.  The 
government  of  the  Confederate  States  was  one  of  this  class.  The 
rights  and  obligations  of  a  belligerent  were  conceded  to  it  in  its 
military  character,  very  soon  after  the  war  began,  from  motives  of 
humanity  and  expediency  by  the  United  States.  The  whole  territory 
controlled  by  it  was  thereafter  held  to  be  enemy's  territory,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  that  territory  were  held  in  most  respects  for  enemies. 
But  it  was  never  recognised  as  an  independent  power  {k). 

The  external  Sovereignty  of  any  State,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  require  recognition  by  other  States  in  order 
to  render  it  perfect  and  complete.  So  long,  indeed,  as 
the  new  State  confines  its  action  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
to  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  it  may  well  dispense 
with  such  recognition.  But  if  it  desires  to  enter  into 
that  great  society  of  nations,  all  the  members  of  which 
recognise  rights  to  which  they  arc  mutually  entitled,  and 
duties  which  they  may  bo  called  upon  reciprocally  to 

(0  HontogtM  Bernard,  NeutraUty  of  (^.)  Thorington  v.  Smith,  8  WaUaoe, 

OrMt  BriUiu  during  American  Oi\ril      <._., 
War,  p.  108.  "• 
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fulfil,  such  recognition  becomes  essentially  necessary  to    Chap.  n. 

the  complete  participation  of  the  new  State  in  all  the 

advantages  of   this   society.     Every  other  State  is  at 

liberty  to  grant,  or  refuse,  this  recognition,  subject  to 

the  consequences  of  its  own  conduct  in  this  respect :  and 

until  such  recognition  becomes  universal  on  the  part  of 

the  other  States,  the  new  State  becomes  entitled  to  the 

exercise  of  its  external  sovereignty  as  to  those  States 

only  by  whom  that  sovereignty  has  been  recognised  (/).        p  22 

The  identity  of  a  State  consists  in  its  having  the  identity  of « 
same  origin  or  commencement  of  existence;  and  its 
difference  from  all  other  States  consists  in  its  having  a 
dift'erent  origin  or  conmiencement  of  existence.  A  State, 
as  to  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
a  fluctuating  body ;  but  in  respect  to  the  society,  it  is  one 
and  the  same  body,  of  which  the  existence  is  perpetually 
kept  up  by  a  constant  succession  of  new  members. 
This  existence  continues  until  it  is  interrupted  by  some 
change  affecting  the  being  of  the  State  (m). 

If  this  change  be  an  intenial  revolution,  merely  alter-  How  affeetad 
ing  the  municipal  constitution  and  foi-m  of  government,  revolution, 
the  State  remains  the  same ;  it  neither  loses  any  of  its 
rights,  nor  is  discharged  from  any  of  its  obligations  (w). 

The  habitual  obedience  of  the  members  of  any  political 
society  to  a  superior  authority  must  have  once  existed  in 
order  to  constitute  a  sovereign  State.  But  the  temporary 
suspension  of  that  obedience  and  of  that  authority,  in 
consequence  of  a  civil  war,  does  not  necessarily  extin- 
guish the  being  of  the  State,  although  it  may  affect  for 
a  time  its  ordinary  relations  with  other  States.  «  03 

Until  the  revolution  is  consummated,  whilst  the  ciWl  Conduct  of 

,    .  ft  •  foreign  State* 

war  involving  a  contest  tor  the  government  continues,  towards 
other  States  may  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  the  SroW^L** 
controversy,  still  continuing  to  treat  the  ancient  govern-  *^^  ^"' 

{I)  See  post,  §  27d.  WhiU,  7  Wallace,  729. 

(m)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  (w)    Grotius,    lib.    ii.    cap.    9,    §    8. 

ii.  cap.  9,  §  3.    Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  Rutherforth,  b.  ii.  c.  10,  §  14.     Puffen- 

c.  10,  §§   12,  13.     Heffter,  Das  Euro-  dorf,   de  Jar.   Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii. 

paische  Viilkerrecht,    §    24.      Texas  v.  cap.  12,  }§  1—3. 
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ment  as  sovereign,  and  the  government  de  facto  as  a 
society  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy ; 
or  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  party  which  they  believe 
to  have  justice  on  its  side.  In  the  first  case,  the  foreign 
State  fulfils  all  its  obligations  under  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  neither  party  has  any  right  to  complain,  provided 
it  maintains  an  impartial  neutrality.  In  the  latter,  it 
becomes,  of  course,  the  enemy  of  the  party  against  whom 
it  declares  itself,  and  the  ally  of  the  other ;  and  as  the 
l^ositive  law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction,  in  this 
respect,  between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war,  the  inter- 
vening State  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  war 
against  the  opposite  party  (o). 

If  the  foreign  State  professes  neutrality,  it  is  bound 
to  allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  parties  the  free 
exercise  of  those  rights  which  war  gives  to  public  enemies 
against  each  other ;  such  as  the  right  of  blockade,  and 
of  capturing  contraband  and  enemy's  property  Q^).  But 
the  exercise  of  those  rights,  on  the  part  of  the  revolting 
colony  or  province  against  the  metropolitan  country,  may 
be  modified  by  the  obligation  of  treaties  jjreviously 
existing  between  that  country  and  foreigii  States  iq). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  be  effected  by 
external  violence,  as  by  conquest  confirmed  by  treaties 
of  peace,  its  effects  upon  the  being  of  the  State  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  stipulations  of  those  treaties.  The 
conquered  and  ceded  country  may  be  a  portion  only,  or 
the  whole  of  the  vanquished  State.  If  the  former,  the 
original  State  still  continues;  if  the  latter,  it  ceases  to 
exist.  In  either  case,  the  conquered  territory  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  conquering  State  as  a  province,  or 
it  may  be  united  to  it  as  a  co-ordinate  State  with  equal 
S07ereign  rights. 

Such  a  cliango  in  the  being  of  a  State  may  also  be 
produced  by  tlio  conjoint  effect  of  internal  revolution 


(o)  Vatld,  Droit  di>H  Oohh,  liv.  ii, 
ch.  4,  {  A6.  Hart«nii,  Pr6oiN  du  I)n)it 
de«  0«iui,  liv.  Ui.  oh.  2,  ^\  70—52. 
Lettwi  of  Hiatorioui,  p.  89 ;  Halleck, 


{p)  United  States  \.  Talmer,  3  Whcnton, 
010;  The  nivinti  J'itilora,  ^  Id.  63;  The 
Nwntia  S'ujnorrt  ih  la  Cnrirtad,  Id.  502. 

{q)  Sco  }mt,  Part  IV.  ch.  3,  $  414. 
RightH  of  War  an  to  NeutrnlH. 
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and  foreign  conquest,  subsequently  confirmed,  or  modi-  Chap.  n. ' 
fied  and  adjusted  by  international  compacts.  Thus  the 
House  of  Orange  was  expelled  from  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1797,  in  consequence  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  progress  of  the  arms  of 
France,  and  a  democratic  republic  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Dutch  constitution.  At  the  same 
time  the  Bolgic  provinces,  which  had  long  been  united 
to  tlie  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  co-ordinate  State,  were 
conquered  by  France,  and  annexed  to  the  French  re- 
public by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1813,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince,  and  aftei-wards 
King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
the  former  Seven  United  Provinces  were  united  with 
the  Austrian  Low  Countries  into  one  State,  under  his 
sovereignty  (r). 

Here  is  an  example  of  two  States  incorporated  into 
one,  so  as  to  form  a  new  State,  the  independent  existence 
of  each  of  the  former  States  entirely  ceasing  in  respect 
to  the  other ;  whilst  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both 
still  continue  in  respect  to  other  foreign  States,  except  so 
far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  ccmipacts  creating  the 
new  State. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  took  place  in 
Belgium,  in  1830,  this  country  was  again  severed  from 
Holland,  and  its  independence  as  a  separate  kingdom 
acknowledged  and  guaranteed  by  the  five  great  powers 
of  Europe, — Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  having  been 
subsequently  elected  king  of  the  Belgians  by  the  national 
Congress,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  separation  were 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1831,  between  those  powers  and  Belgium,  which 
was  declared  by  the  conference  of  London  to  constitute 
the  invariable  basis  of  the  separation,  independence, 
neutrality,  and  state  of  territorial  possession  of  Belgium, 

(r)  Wbeaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  492. 
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Parti,      subject  to  such  modifications  as  might  be  the  result  of 
'  direct  negotiation  between  that  kingdom  and  the  Nether- 

§26.  lands  (5). 
Province  or  If  the  rcYolution  in  a  State  be  effected  by  a  province 
ingitsinde-  or  colouj  shaking  off  its  sovereignty,  so  long  as  the 
how  con-'  independence  of  the  new  State  is  not  acknowledged  by 
othlTfomgn  other  powers,  it  may  seem  doubtful,  in  an  international 
states.  point  of  view,  whether  its  sovereignty  can  be  considered 

as  complete,  however  it  may  be  regarded  by  its  own 
government  and  citizens.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  whilst  the  contest  for  the  sovereignty  continues,  and 
the  civil  war  rages,  other  nations  may  either  remain  pas- 
sive, allowing  to  both  contending  parties  all  the  rights 
which  war  gives  to  public  enemies ;  or  may  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  new  State,  forming  with  it  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce ;  or  may  join  in  alliance  with  one 
party  against  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  neither  party 
has  any  right  to  complain  so  long  as  other  nations  main- 
tain an  impartial  neutrality,  and  abide  the  event  of  the 
contest.  The  two  last  cases  involve  questions  which 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  science  of  politics  than  of 
international  law ;  but  the  practice  of  nations,  if  it  does 
not  furnish  an  invariable  rule  for  the  solution  of  these 
questions,  will,  at  least,  shed  some  light  upon  them.  The 
memorable  examples  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  so 
long  levied  war,  concluded  peace,  contracted  alliances, 
and  performed  every  other  act  of  sovereignty,  before 
their  independence  was  finally  acknowledged, — that  of 
the  first  by  the  German  empire,  and  that  of  the  latter  by 
Spain, — go  far  to  show  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on 
this  subject  (^). 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  France,  coupled  with  the 
assistance  secretly  rendered  by  the  French  court  to  the 
revolted  colonics,  was  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  an 


(f)  WheaUm'i  Hi«t.  Law  of  NatioDH,  (0  MoUoy^H  Lifo  of  John  of  Oldon- 

pp.  638—666.  BarooTold,  chap.  i. 
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unjustifiable  aggression,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  Chap.  II. 
it  probably  was  so  (u).  But  had  the  French  court  con- 
ducted itself  with  good  faith,  and  maintained  an  im- 
partial neutrality  between  the  two  belligerent  parties,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  treaty  of  commerce,  or  even 
the  eventual  alliance  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  could  have  furnished  any  just  ground  for  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  former  by  the  British 
Government.  The  more  recent  example  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American 
provinces  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
powers,  whilst  the  parent  country'  still  continued  to 
withhold  her  assent,  also  concui*s  to  illustrate  the  general 
understanding  of  nations,  that  where  a  revolted  province 
or  colony  has  declared  and  shown  its  ability  to  maintain 
its  independence,  the  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  by 
other  foreign  States  is  a  question  of  policy  and  prudence 

only.  ^  g27. 

This  question  must  be  determined  by  the  sovereign  Re«ojfiiition 
legislative  or  executive  power  of  these  other  States,  and  itendeZeXj 
not  by  any  subordinate   authority,  or   by  the  private  sta2«.'"'"*^ 
judgment  of  their  individual  subjects.     Until  the  inde- 
jjendence  of  the  new  State  has  been  acknowledged,  either 
by  the  foreign  State  where  its  sovereignty  is  dmwn  in 
question,  or  by  the  government  of  the  country  of  which 
it  was  before  a  province,  courts  of  justice  and  private 
individuals  are  bound  to  consider  the  ancient  state  of 
things  as  remaining  unaltered  (x). 

On  the  outbreak  of  a  rebellion  or  insurrection  in  any  country,  it  is  ^^    :.' 
primA  facie  the  duty  of  foreign  States  to  take  no  part  in  the  matter,  and  of  belliger- 
to  allow  events  to  follow  their  own  course.     But  the  facts  of  the  case  d'*^^!^   "^" 
frequently  render  it  necessary  for  other  nations  to  take  cognizance  of 

(m)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  Ad.  Rep.  1,  App.  ir.  Note  D  ;  J7oy<  r. 

Pt.   iii.    §    12,    pp.    -iiO— 294.     Ch.   de  GeUton,    3    Wheaton,    324  ;     U.    S.    y. 

Martens,  Nouvelles  Causes  celebres  du  Pahtier,  ib.    634.     The  \ue»a  Anna,   6 

Droit  des  Gens,  tome  i.  pp.  370—498.  Wlieaton,   193;  Tkomptom  y.  FttwU*,  2 

It  was  the  cause  of  war  being  declared  Simons,   194  ;   U.  S.  t.  Wagner,  L.  B. 

by  England.     Historicus,  p.  32.  2  Ch.  582  ;  Republte  of  Peru  v.  Peruvimm 

[x)  City  of  Berne  v.  Bunk  of  England,  Guano  Co.,  36  Ch.  D.  489,  497  ;  BepubtU 

9  Vesey,  347;   The  Manilla,  Edwards,  o/ iVn*  y.  2)r«^M*,  38  Ch.  D.  348,  359, 
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Part  I.       the  existence  of  the  insurrection.     When  countries  are  intimately  con- 

nected  with  each  other,  through  situation  or  commerce,  a  revolt  of  any 

magnitude  in  one,  materially  affects  the  rights  and  interest  of  the 
others,  and  entails  upon  them  the  necessity  of  pursuing  some  definite 
course  of  conduct  towards  the  disturbed  State.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  recognising  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  or  by  acknowledg- 
ing them  to  be  independent.  There  is,  however,  a  very  material  dis- 
tinction between  the  state  of  facts  which  will  call  for  the  former,  and 
g  ft-,  that  which  will  justify  the  latter  mode  of  recognition. 

Belligerency.        When  a  rebellion  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  may,  without 
abuse  of  language,  be  called  a  war,  and  when  it  is  carried  on  by  some 
species  of  organized  government  or  authority,  in  full  possession  of  the 
territory  where  it  claims  to  exercise  authority,  neutral  States  may  then 
recognise  such  revolted  government  as  a  belligerent.     This  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  a  fact,  and  ought  in  no  case  to  give  offence  to  the 
parent  State.     It  is  no  violation  of  neutrality.     It  informs  the  subjects 
of  the  neutral  officially  that  war  exists,  and  that  they  must  observe 
towards   the  combatants  the  duties  that   international  law  imposes. 
"The  question,"  said  Lord  Russell,  "for  neutral  nations  to  consider 
is,  what  is  the  character  of  the  war,  and  whether  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  war  caiTied  on  between  parties  severally  in  a  position  to  wage  war, 
and  to  claim  the  rights  and  to  perform  the  obligations  attaching  to 
belligerents  ?  "  (y)     By  a  recognition  of  belligerency  the  neutral  accepts 
and  recognises  within  its  jurisdiction  the  flag  of  the  revolted  govern- 
ment, the  commissions  it  issues,  and  the  decisions  of  prize  courts  sitting 
within  its  territory,  not  as  being  emanations  and  symbols  of  sove- 
reignty, but  as  proceeding  from  an  organized  body  of  persons  who,  so 
far  as  waging  war  goes,  are  able  to  act  as  a  sovereign  State  (z).    When 
the  struggle  is  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  the  interests  of 
neutral  commerce  render  a  recognition  of  belligerency  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    Without  it  the  struggle  is  not,  in  the  eye  of  international  law, 
a  war,  and  if  not  a  war,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  neutrals 
to  respect  any  blockade,  or  to  allow  their  merchant-vessels  to  be  stopped 
and  searched  on  the  high  seas  by  the  cruisers  of  cither  party.     In- 
evitable collisions  would  ensue,  which  would  not   improbably  drag 
neutral  nations  into  the  conflict.     Moreover,  the  higher  considerations 
of  humanity  require  a  de  facto  war  to  bo  acknowledged  as  such.     If 
the  conflict  continues  entirely  unrecognised  as  a  war,  every  insurgent 
is  liable  to  bo  executed  as  a  rebel  or  traitor  on  land,  and  as  a  pirate 
on  the  sea.     A  recognition  of  bolligoroncy  is  not  simply  a  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  insurgents ;  it  gives  the  parent  State  belligerent  rights, 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  and  relieves  it  from  all  responsi- 


(y)  Lord  Bnisall  to  Lord  Lyooa,  6th  Great    Britain  during  American  Civil 

Hmj,  1861.    Pari.  Pkpen  N.  Amerioa,  War,  p.    115.    Seo  uIho  lUuutBchli  in 

1873  (No.  2),  p.  79.  Bevuo   de   Droit   International,    1870, 

(()  Montagoo  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  pp.  466,  460. 
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bility  for  acts  done  in  the  revolted  territory,  or  by  the  insurgent      Chap.  II. 
authorities  (a),  „  „_ 

The  United  States  have  loudly  and  continually  asserted  that  the  Re<»gnition 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Confederates  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
waB  an  unfriendly  act ;  but  the  right  to  accord  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  gjate*. 
denied.  "  A  nation,"  said  the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  1869,  "is  its  own  judge  when  to  accord  the  rights  of 
belligerency,  either  to  a  people  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  a 
government  they  believe  to  be  oppressive,  or  to  independent  nations  at 
Avar  with  each  other  "  (b).  The  course  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  not  only  justified  by  having  been  followed  by  all  the  chief 
maritime  States,  but  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the  only  proper 
course.  Hostilities  commenced  in  April,  1861  ;  on  the  13th  of  April 
Fort  Sumter  had  fallen,  and  on  the  19th  President  Lincoln  declared  the 
ports  of  the  seven  provinces  to  be  blockaded.  No  official  copy  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  blockade  was  received  in  England  till  the  10th  of 
May,  aud  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  recognising  the 
Confederates  as  belligerents,  was  not  issued  until  the  14th  of  that 
month  (c).  When  the  intimate  relation  between  the  two  countries  is 
considered,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  deny  the  propriety  of  this 
recognition.  The  rebellion  "  sprang  forth  suddenly  from  the  parent 
brain,  a  Minerva  in  the  full  panoply  of  war,"  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tlie  United  States  decided  it  was  a  war  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  (</).  The  very  fact  of  declaring  a  blockade  was  a  virtual 
admission  of  the  existence  of  a  war ;  and  after  this,  what  objection 
could  there  be  to  foreign  nations  recognising  it  ?  ^e).  o  q'ta 

Avery  different  state  of  facts  must  exist  before  neutrals  are  jui»tified  Rcco^tioa 
in  recognising  an  insurgent  province  as  indejM^udent.  "  When  a  sove-  °J  >»*it^pen- 
reign  State,  from  exhaustion,  or  any  other  cause,  has  virtually  and 
substantially  abandoned  the  struggle  fur  supremacy,  it  has  no  right  to 
complain  if  a  foreign  State  treat  the  independence  of  its  former  sub- 
jects as  de  facto  established.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contest  is 
not  absolutely  or  permanently  decided,  a  recognition  of  the  inchoate 
independence  of  the  insurgents  by  a  foreign  State,  is  a  hostile  act 
towards  the  sovereign  State,  which  the  latter  is  entitled  to  resent  as  a 
breach  of  neutrality  and  friendship "(/).  It  is  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
that  foreign  nations  must  look.     The  question  with  them  ought  to  be, 

((/)  Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  15.     Pari.  Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Commiasion, 

Papers  N.  America,  1873  (No.  2),  p.  75.  1869,  p.  74.     It  is  dated  13th  May. 

Pari.  Papers  N.  America,  1876  (No.  3),  (rf)  The  Frize  Cautu,  2  Black.  669. 

p.  19.     Whiting,  War  Powers  under  the  (e)  Recognition  of  belligerency.     See 

U.  S.  Constitution  (43rd  ed.),  p.  333.  further,  Wharton,  Dig.  f  69. 

{b)    Annual     Message    to    Congress,  (/)    Letters   of    Historicus   (Sir  W. 

1869.     See  Pari.   Papers  N.   America,  Harcourt),  p.  9.    See  Phillimore,  vol.  ii. 

1872  (No.  2),  p.  17.  \   xiii.      Despatch   of    Canning,    State 

{c)    See  Sir  A.   Cockburn's  Reasons  Papers,  vol.  xii.  pp.  913 — 4.     Speeches 

for    Dissenting    from   Geneva  Award,  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Liverpool, 

Pari.  Papers,  1873  (No.  2),  pp.  73,  81.  Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  970. 
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Parti. 


§27e. 

Independence 
of  Greece  and 
Belgium. 


§27f. 

Texas  and 
Hungary. 


is  there  a  bond  fide  contest  going  on  ?  If  it  lias  virtually  ceased,  the 
recognition  of  the  insurgents  is  then  at  their  discretion.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  England  and  the  other  powers  acted,  in  recognising 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

The  action  of  some  of  the  European  powers  towards  Greece  in  1827, 
and  Belgium  in  1830,  was  not  a  simple  recognition  of  independence, 
and  does  not  come  within  the  preceding  rule.  In  both  cases  the  powers 
intervened  to  settle  the  disputes,  and  without  this  assistance  the  insur- 
gents would  not  have  succeeded.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  the  interven- 
tion was  based  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy  and  anarchy.  In  that  of  Belgium,  the  powers,  by  their  own  act 
at  ^the  treaty  of  Vienna,  had  united  that  country  to  Holland  ;  but 
finding  the  union  incompatible,  they  intervened  to  dissolve  it. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  the  United  States, 
although  it  preceded  that  of  other  nations,  did  not  take  place  until 
1837,  and  all  substantial  struggle  with  Mexico  was  over  early 
in  183G(^).  But  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1849,  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States,  in  investing  an  agent  in  Europe  with 
power  to  declare  the  willingness  of  his  government  promptly  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  Hungary  in  the  event  of  her  ability  to 
maintain  it,  was  unjustifiable  towards  Austria.  The  sympathy  wliich 
the  American  people  undoubtedly  felt  for  the  Hungarians  should  not 
have  been  thus  expressed  officially,  more  especially  as  the  geographical 
situation  of  both  countries  prevented  the  United  States  being  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  matter  {K).  Mr.  Dana  saj's  that,  "  as  a  point  of 
international  law,  the  transaction  has  little  significance";  and  he  adds 
that  "the  episode  belongs  rather  to  history,  as  indicating  the  policy 
and  feeling  of  the  United  States"  (i).  This  might  be  so  if  the  American 
Union  were  an  insignificant  State ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
if  insurgents  learn  that  the  government  of  such  a  great  power  as  the 
United  States  gives  them  its  full  sympathy,  and  is  prepared  to  recognise 
their  independence  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  this  may  give  the 
rebellion  a  very  different  complexion,  and  is  almost  sure  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  parent  State 
to  maintain  its  sovereignty  (A). 


International       l^hc  international  effects  produced  by  a  change  in  the 
!hiioge*intho  pcrson  of  tlic  sovcreigii,  or  in  the  form  of  government  of 
JoIerei°n*o?   tiny  State  may  bo  Considered  I — 
inthointenioi  I.  As  to  its  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce. 

oonntitutionof  tx     t  i  i>       t    i  i 

the  State.  II.  Its  public  uobts. 


(jr)  Kennel  v.  Chambfrt,  14  Howard, 
08.  Annoairedea  deux  Mondes,  1837, 
p.  745.  Webatar't  Worka,  vol.  vi. 
p.  414. 

(A)  Letten  of  UUtoricuH,  p.  &.    Fro- 


sident  Taylor's  Annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress, 1840. 

(i)  Whoaton,  by  Dana,  n.  18,  p.  47. 

(*)  Reoognition  of  Hovcreignty.  See 
further  Wharton,  Dig.  §J  70,  71. 
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III.  Its  public  domain,  and  private  rights  of  property.     Chap.  II. 

IV.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government 
or  citizens  of  another  State. 

§29. 
I.  Treaties  are  divided  by  text  writers  into  personal  Treatie*. 

and  real.  The  former  relate  exclusively  to  the  persons 
of  the  contracting  parties,  such  as  family  alliances  and 
treaties  guaranteeing  the  throne  to  a  particular  sovereign 
and  his  family.  They  expire,  of  course,  on  the  death  of 
the  king  or  the  extinction  of  his  family.  The  latter  relate 
solely  to  the  subject-matters  of  the  convention,  indepen- 
dently of  the  persons  of  the  contracting  parties.  They 
continue  to  bind  the  State,  whatever  intervening  changes 
may  take  place  in  its  internal  constitution,  or  in  the 
persons  of  its  rulers.  The  State  continues  the  same,  not- 
withstanding such  change,  and  consequently  the  treaty 
relating  to  national  objects  remains  in  force  so  long  as 
the  nation  exists  as  an  independent  State.  The  only 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  as  to  real  treaties,  is  where 
the  convention  relates  to  the  fonn  of  government  itself, 
and  is  intended  to  prevent  any  such  change  in  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  the  State  (/). 

The  correctness  of  this  distinction  between  personal 
and  real  treaties,  laid  down  by  Vattel,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  more  modern  public  jurists  as  not  being  logi- 
cally deduced  from  acknowledged  principles.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  certain  changes  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  one  of  the  contracting  States,  or  in  the 
person  of  its  sovereign,  may  have  the  effect  of  annulling 
pre-existing  treaties  between  their  respective  govern- 
ments. The  obligation  of  treaties,  by  whatever  denomi- 
nation they  may  be  called,  is  founded,  not  merely  upon 
the  contract  itself,  but  upon  those  mutual  relations  be- 
tween the  two  States,  which  may  have  induced  them  to 
enter  into  certain  engagements.  Whether  the  treaty  be 
termed  real  or  personal,  it  will  continue  so  long  as  these 
relations  exist.     The  moment  they  cease  to   exist,  by 

(0  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  oh.  12,  $§  183—197. 
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Part  I.  means  of  a  change  in  the  social  organisation  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such 
importance  as  would  have  prevented  the  other  party 
from   entering  into  the  contract  had   he  foreseen  this 

change,  the  treaty  ceases  to  be  obligatory  upon  him. 

§29a. 

Binding  effect      On  the  separation   of  Belgium   and  Holland,  tlie   United   States 

of  treaties.  deemed  ttemselves  justified  in  withdrawing  from  an  agreement  to 
accept  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  umpire  on  the  north-east 
boundary  question.  When  Texas  joined  the  United  States,  France 
and  England  intimated  that  she  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  bound  by 
her  treaties  with  them  (m) ;  and  a  like  intimation  was  given  by  Great 
Britain  to  France  respecting  Tunis,  on  the  French  occupation  of  that 
country  (??). 

The  United  States  regards  its  treaties  with  Algiers  as  terminated  by 
the  French  conquest  of  1 831 ,  its  treaties  with  Hanover  as  terminated  in 
consequence  of  incorporation  with  Prussia  in  1866,  those  with  Nassau  as 
terminated  for  the  same  reason  in  1846,  and  its  treaties  with  the  Two 
Sicilies  as  terminated  by  absorption  of  that  kingdom  into  Italy  (o). 

Tahhc  debts.  II.  As  to  public  dcbts — whether  due  to  or  from  the 
revolutionised  State — a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
government  or  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  does  not  affect 
their  obligation.  The  essential  form  of  the  State,  that 
which  constitutes  it  an  independent  community,  remains 
the  same ;  its  accidental  form  only  is  changed.  The 
debts  being  contracted  in  the  name  of  the  State,  by  its 
authorised  agents,  for  its  public  use,  the  nation  continues 
liable  for  them,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  its  in- 
ternal constitution  (jo).  The  new  government  succeeds 
to  the  fiscal  nghts,  and  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  fiscal  obli- 
gations of  the  former  government. 

It  becomes  entitled  to  the  public  domain  and  other 
property  of  the  State,  and  is  bound  to  pay  its  debts 
previously  contracted  ((/). 

(m)  Wboaton,  by  Dana,  noto  17,  p.  2,  3.    But  noo  Hiibor,  Die  Staaten  euc- 

48;  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Eliot,  3rd  cceaionen,  and  t ho  report  of  the oommis- 

Deo.  1846.  won  appointed  by  the  British  Govem- 

(h)  Pari.  Fapora,  Tunla,  Noa.  3  and  7  "'<'°*  ^  enquire  into  the  various  oonces- 

(ISdl)  ■  tee  p  63   it\fra  ■'''°"  granted  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 

(•)  Wbarton,  Dig.  pp.  63,  04.  r'^;,i^""^'  ^"^"'  ^'""'  '^^"°*'  '''' 

{p)  Orotliia,  do  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  lib.  {q)  Heffter,  Da«  Europiiischo  Viilkor- 

ii.  cap.  9,  i  riii.  1—3.    Puffondorf,  do  reobt,    f  24.     Bona  non  intclliguntur 

Jar.  Nat.  ot  Q«nt.  lib.  riii.  cap.  12,  {(1,  nici  dednoto  cere  aliono. 
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Most  treaties  relating  to  the  transfer  of  territory  contain  a  clause     Chap.  II. 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  territory  ceded.     Thus,        ~~ 
wlieu  Holland  and  Belgium  were  united  in  1814,  it  was  provided  that  paJnent  of 
the  new  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  should  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
debts  of  both  countries  (r).     When  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauen-  ^^^^ 
burg  were  ceded   by  Denmark,  in  1864,  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  treaty, 
was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  debts  of  the  Danish  monarchy 
should  be  divided  between  Denmark  and  the  ceded  provinces,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  two  parts  (»).     On  the  acquisition  by 
Italy  of  the  Papal  States,  in  1864,  and  of  Venice  in  1866,  she,  in  each 
case,  took  upon  herself  the  debts  of  those  provinces  (/).     In  some  cases 
territory  has  been  transferred  free  from  the  general  debt  of  the  State 
it  belonged  to.     This  was  the  case  when  Saxe-Cobourg  ceded  Lichten- 
burg  to  Prussia  in  1834,  and  when  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  some  of  the 
other  Italian  States,  rectified  their  boundaries  in  1844  (u).     On  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  France,  in  1871,  Germany  refused  to 
take  upon  herself  any  share  of  the  French  national  debt  (*).     By  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  the  jwrtions  of  Turkish  territory  given  to  Servia 
and  Montenegro  were  charged  with  a  share  of  the  Turkish  debt.     The 
portions  given  to  Kussia  were  not  so  charged,  being  taken  as  part 
payment  of  a  war  indemnity  demanded  by  liussia  from  Turkey  (y). 
After  the  war  of  1898  the  United  States  declined  to  assume  any  part 
of  the  Cuban  debt,  acting  on  the  principle  that,  as  incorporation  of 
Cuba  witliin  the  Tnion  was  not  intended,  they  merely  occupied  the 
temporary  position  of  a  liquidator. 

III.  As  to  the  public  domain  and  private  rights  of  pro-  Pubik- domain 
perty.     If  the  revolution  be  successful,  and  the  internal  righu"?^*' 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  is  finally  confirmed  P'"<*i*'^^- 
by  the  event  of  the  contest,  the  public  domain  passes  to 
the  new  government ;  but  this  mutation  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  any  alteration  whatever  in  private  rights 
of  property. 

It  may,  however,  be  attended  by  such  a  change :  it  is 
competent  for  the  national  authority  to  work  a  trans- 
mutation, total  or  partial,  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  vanquished  party;  and  if  actually  confiscated,  the 
fact  must  be  taken  for  right.  But  to  work  such  a  transfer 
of  proprietary  rights,  some  positive  and  unequivocal  act 
of  confiscation  is  essential. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  in  the  govern- 

(»•)  Art.   VI.    of    the    Treaty.      See  (m)  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol    ii. 

Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  pp.  948  and  1052. 

(»)  Annual  Reg.  1864,  p.  236.  {x)  Calvo,  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

(0  Hert8let,Mapof  Europe,pp.  1628,  (y)   Pari.   Papers,  Turkey  (No.   44), 

1721.  1878,  and  Turkey  (TSTo.  22\  1878. 
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Part  I.  ment  of  the  State  is  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  both  public  and  private  property, 
not  actually  confiscated,  revert  to  the  original  proprietor 
on  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  government,  as  in  the 
case  of  conquest  they  revert  to  the  former  owners,  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  public  enemy. 
The  national  domain,  not  actually  alienated  by  any  in- 
termediate act  of  the  State,  returns  to  the  sovereign 
along  with  the  sovereignty.  Private  property,  tempo- 
rarily sequestered,  returns  to  the  former  owner,  as  in  the 
case  of  such  property  recaptured  from  an  enemy  in  war 
on  the  principle  of  the  jus  po8tliminii. 

But  if  the  national  domain  has  been  alienated,  or  the 
private  property  confiscated  by  some  intervening  act  of 
the  State,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  transfer 
becomes  more  difficult  of  solution. 

Even  the  lawful  sovereign  of  a  country  may,  or  may 
not,  by  the  particular  municipal  constitution  of  the  State, 
have  the  power  of  alienating  the  public  domain.  The 
general  presumption,  in  mere  internal  transactions  with 
his  own  subjects,  is,  that  he  is  not  so  authorized  (z).  But 
in  the  case  of  international  transactions,  where  foreigners 
and  foreign  governments  are  concerned,  the  authority  is 
presumed  to  exist,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
treaty-making  power,  unless  there  be  some  express  limi- 
tation in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  So,  also, 
where  foreign  governments  and  their  subjects  treat  with 
the  actual  head  of  the  State,  or  the  government  de  facto ^ 
recognised  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation,  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  or  of 
private  confiscated  property,  the  acts  of  such  government 
must,  on  principle,  be  considered  valid  by  the  lawful 
sovereign  on  his  restoration,  although  they  were  the  acts 
of  him  who  is  considered  by  the  restored  sovereign  as  an 
usurper  (a).  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  such  aliena- 
tions of  public  or  private  property  to  the  subjects  of  the 

(i)  Puffondorf,  do  Jur.  Nat.  ot  Gont.  („)  GroUiu,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  Ub.  U. 

lib.  viil.  cap.  12,  f  i  1-3.    Vattol,  Droit  . 

doM  Ocna,  Hr.  1.  chap.  21,  \\  260,  201.         ^^'      '  '      * 
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State,  may  be  annulled  or  confirmed,  as  to  their  internal  Chap.  II. 
effects,  at  the  will  of  the  restored  legitimate  sovereign, 
guided  by  such  motives  of  policy  as  may  influence  his 
counsels,  reserving  the  legal  rights  of  bonce  fidei  pur- 
chasers under  such  alienation  to  be  indemnified  for 
ameliorations  (i). 

Where  the  price  or  equivalent  of  the  property  sold  or 
exchanged  has  accrued  to  the  actual  use  and  profit  of  the 
State,  the  transfer  may  be  confirmed,  and  the  original 
proprietors  indemnified  out  of  the  public  treasury,  as  was 
done  in  respect  to  the  lands  of  the  emigrant  French 
nobility,  confiscated  and  sold  during  the  revolution.  So, 
also,  the  sales  of  the  national  domains  situate  in  the 
German  and  Belgian  provinces,  united  to  Fmnce  during 
the  revolution,  and  again  detached  from  the  French  terri- 
tory by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1814  and 
1815,  or  in  the  countries  composing  the  Rhenish  con- 
federation in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  Papal  States, 
were,  in  general,  confirmed  by  these  treaties,  by  the 
Germanic  Diet,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  respective  restored 
sovereigns.  But  a  long  and  intricate  litigation  ensued 
before  the  Germanic  Diet,  in  respect  to  the  alienation  of 
the  domains  in  the  countries  composing  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  refused  to  confirm  these  alienations  in 
respect  to  their  territory,  whilst  Prussia,  which  power 
had  acknowledged  the  King  of  Westphalia,  also  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  countries  annexed 
to  the  Prussian  dominions  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  (c). 

§31a. 

"I  apprehend  it,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  James,  "  to  be  clear  public  Opinion  of 

universal  law,  that  any  goverament  which  de  facto  succeeds  to  any    *™^>  » •^• 
other  government,  whether  by  revolution  or  restoration,  conquest  or 
reconquest,  succeeds  to  all  the  public  property,  to  everything  in  the 
nature  of  public  property,  and  to  all  rights  in  respect  of  the  public 
property  of  tlie   displaced  power,   whatever  may  be   the  nature  or 


{b)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gtens,  seo.  ii.  paische  Volkerrecht,    (   188.      Eluber, 

ch.  1,  j  258.  otf entliches  Recht  des  deutschen  Bundes, 

((•)  Conversations   Lexikon,   art.   Do-  §  169.     liotteck  und  Welcker,   Staats- 

mainen'Verkanf.      HefFter,    Das    Euro-  Lexikon,  art.  Domainen-lait/er. 

W.  K 
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Parti. 


§32. 

Wrongs  and 
injuries. 


§38. 

StotM 
dflftncd. 


origin  of  the  title  of  such  displaced  power.  This  right  of  succession  is 
a  right  not  paramount,  but  derived  through  the  suppressed  authority, 
and  can  only  be  enforced  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  and 
subject  to  the  same  correlative  obligations  and  rights,  as  if  that  autho- 
rity had  not  been  suppressed,  and  was  itself  seeking  to  enforce  it "  (f/). 

IV.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government 
or  citizens  of  another  State ;: — it  seems,  that,  on  strict 
principle,  the  nation  continues  responsible  to  other  States 
for  the  damages  incurred  for  such  wrongs  or  injuries, 
notwithstanding  an  intermediate  change  in  the  form  of 
its  government,  or  in  the  persons  of  its  rulers.  This 
principle  was  applied  in  all  its  rigour  by  the  victorious 
allied  powers  in  their  treaties  of  peace  with  France  in 
1814  and  1815.  More  recent  examples  of  its  practical 
application  have  occurred  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  Holland,  and  Naples,  relating 
to  the  spoliations  committed  on  American  commerce 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon  and  the  vassal  States 
connected  with  the  French  Empire.  The  responsibility 
of  the  restored  government  of  France  for  those  acts  of 
the  preceding  ruler  was  hardly  denied  by  it,  even  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  the  elder  branch, 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  ;  and  was  expressly  ad- 
mitted by  the  present  government  (Louis  Philippe's)  in 
the  treaty  of  indemnities  concluded  with  the  United 
States,  in  1831.  The  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  measures  of  confiscation  adopted  by  Murat  in  tlic 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  contested  by  the  restored  govern- 
ment of  that  country ;  but  the  discussions  which  ensued 
were  at  last  terminated,  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  treaty 
of  indemnities  concluded  between  the  American  and 
Neapolitan  governments. 

A  Sovereign  State  is  generally  defined  to  bo  any  nation 
or  people,  whatever  may  bo  the  form  of  its  internal  con- 


(<0  U.  8.  T.  MeJtM,  L.  B.  8  £q.  7fi  ; 
Terrell  r.  Taylor,  9  Oriuiob,  60 ;  JCelly  r. 
JfarritoH,  2  Julinio&'a  OasM,  29 ;  Calvin'i 
eai4,  7  Ck>ke  Hop.  27 ;  Slrolher  ▼.  Lueoi, 
12  Petoin,  410  ;  King  of  lh$  Two  fiieilirt 
r.  Wtlfor,  I  Rimon«,  N.  S.  a02  :  lUfwh/ii- 


of  Peru  V.  Peruvian  Ouaiio  Co.,  36  Ch.  D. 
489  ;  Republic  of  Peru  v.  Dreyfua,  38  Oh. 
D.  348 ;  Wharton, Dig.  §§  6,  5a ;  Nelson, 
Private  International  Law,  pp.  40G,  407, 
408. 
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stitution,  which  governs  itself  independently  of  foreign    Chap.  II. 
powers  (e). 

This  definition,  unless  taken  with  great  qualifications, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  entirely  accurate.  Some  States 
are  completely  sovereign  and  independent,  acknowledg- 
ing no  superior  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Governor  of 
the  universe.  The  sovereignty  of  other  States  is  limited 
and  qualified  in  various  degrees. 

§  33a. 

"By  a  Sovereign  State,  we  mean,"  says  Prof.  Montague  Bemard(y),  Equality  of 

*'  a  community  or  number  of  persona  permanently  organised  under  a  •o»®'eJgn 
sovereign  government  of  their  own ;  and  by  a  sovereign  government 
we  mean  a  government,  however  constituted,  which  exercises  the  power 
of  making  and  enforcing  law  within  a  community,  and  is  not  itself 
subject  to  any  superior  government.  These  two  factors,  one  positive, 
the  other  negative — the  exercise  of  power,  and  the  absence  of  superior 
control — compose  the  notion  of  sovereignty,  and  are  essential  to  it." 

All  Sovereign  States  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  inter- 
national law,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  power. 
The  sovereignty  of  a  particular  State  is  not  impaired  by 
its  occasional  obedience  to  the  commands  of  other  States, 
or  even  the  habitual  influence  exercised  by  them  over  its 
councils.  It  is  only  when  this  obedience,  or  this  in- 
fluence, assumes  the  form  of  express  compact,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  inferior  in  power,  is  legally 
affected  by  its  connection  with  the  other.  Treaties  of 
equal  alliance,  freely  contracted  between  independent 
States,  do  not  impair  their  sovereignty.  Treaties  of  un- 
equal alliance,  guarantee,  mediation,  and  protection,  may 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  and  qualifying  the  sovereignty 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties.  «  «^ 

States  which  are  thus  dependent  on  other  States,  in  Semi-sove- 

.  -  .         .    ,  .    ,  -        reign  States. 

respect  to  the  exercise  of  certain  rights,  essential  to  the 
perfect  external  sovereignty,  have  been  termed  semi- 
sovereign  States  (^). 

(#)     Vattel,   Droit    des   Gens,   liv.   i.  Cobbett,  L.  C.  p.  4. 
chap.  1,  §  4.  (ff)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  modeme 

(/)  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  dur-  de  TEurope,  }  24.     Heffter,  Das  Euro- 

ing  American  Civil  War,  p.   107  ;  see  paische  Volkerrecht,  ^  19. 

b2 
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Part  I.  Thus  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  with  its  territory, 

City  of  was  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  bo  a  per- 

petually free,  independent,  and  neutral  State,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  (/^). 

By  the  final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Art.  9,  the 
three  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  mutually 
engaged  to  respect,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  at  all  times, 
the  neutrality  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  its  territory ; 
and  they  further  declared  that  no  armed  force  should  ever 
be  introduced  into  it  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  reciprocally  understood  and 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  asylum  or  protection  should 
be  granted  in  the  free  city  or  upon  the  territory  of 
Cracow  to  fugitives  from  justice,  or  deserters  from  the 
dominions  of  either  of  the  said  high  powers,  and  that 
upon  a  demand  of  extradition  being  made  by  the  com- 
petent authorities,  such  individuals  should  be  arrested 
and  delivered  up  without  delay  under  sufficient  escort  to 
§  35,       the  guard  charged  to  receive  them  at  the  frontier  (/). 

onhe  Ionian  ^J  ^hc  convcution  coucludcd  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1815,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  it  is  declared  (Art.  1)  tliat  the  islands  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  St.  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo  and 
Paxo,  with  their  dependencies,  shall  form  a  single,  free, 
and  independent  State,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  second  article 
provides  that  this  State  shall  be  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate and  exclusive  protection  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
his  heirs  and  successors.  By  the  third  article  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall 
regulate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  protecting  power, 


(A)  Aoto  du  CoDgr6s  de  Vionno  da  9  the  city  of  Cracow  waa  annexed  to  the 

Juio,  1816,  Artfl.  6,  0,  10.  Empire  of  Austria.    The  governments 

(i)  KartotM,  Nouroao  Rocuoil,  tome  of  Oreat  Britain,  Franco,  and  Sweden 

ii.  p.  886.    Kliiber,  Aoten  dos  Wicno  protested  against  this  proceeding  as  a 

OoDgreMM,  Band  V.  j  138.    By  a  Con-  violation  of  the  Federal  act  of   1815. 

▼tntioD,  aigned  at  Vienna,  Nov.  0,1846,  See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 

iMtwMn  liaaala,  Auntrin,  and  Pnuaia,  pp.  1066,  1078. 
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da 


their  interior  organization :  and  to  give  all  parts  of  this  Chap.  II. 
organization  the  consistency  and  necessary  action,  His 
Britannic  Majesty  will  devote  particular  attention  to  the 
legislation  and  general  administration  of  those  States. 
He  will  appoint  a  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
invested  with  the  necessary  authority  for  this  purpose. 
The  fourth  article  declares,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  without  delay  these  stipulations,  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  shall  regulate  the  forms  of  convoking  a 
legislative  assembly,  of  which  he  shall  direct  the  opera- 
tions, in  order  to  frame  a  new  constitutional  charter  for 
the  State,  to  be  ratified  by  His  Britannic  Majesty.  The 
fifth  article  stipulates  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  high  protection  under 
which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  incident  to  tliis  protection,  His  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  have  the  right  of  occupying  and  garrisoning  the 
fortresses  and  places  of  the  said  States.  Their  military 
forces  shall  be  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the 
troops  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  The  sixth  article  pro- 
vides that  a  special  convention  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  regulate, 
according  to  their  revenues,  the  object  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  fortresses  and  the  payment  of  the 
British  garrisons,  and  their  numbers  in  the  time  of  peace. 
The  same  convention  shall  also  ascertain  the  relations 
which  are  to  subsist  between  this  armed  force  and  the 
Ionian  government.  The  seventh  article  declares  that  the 
merchant  flag  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  bear,  together 
with  the  colours  and  arms  it  bore  previous  to  1807,  those 
which  His  Britannic  Majesty  may  grant  as  a  sign  of  the 
protection  under  wliich  the  United  Ionian  States  are 
placed ;  and  to  give  more  weight  to  this  protection,  all 
the  Ionian  ports  are  declared,  as  to  honorary  and  military 
rights,  to  be  under  the  British  jurisdiction;  commercial 
agents  only,  or  consuls  charged  only  with  the  care  of 
commercial  relations,  shall  be  accredited  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  they  shall  be  subject 
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Part  I.      to  the  same  regulations  to  wliich  consuls  and  commercial 
agents  are  subject  in  other  independent  States,  (k). 

On  comparing  this  act  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  relating  to  the  republic  of  Cracow,  a 
material  distinction  will  be  perceived  between  the  nature 
of  the  respective  sovereignty  granted  to  each  of  these 
two  States.  The  "  free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral 
city  of  Cracow"  was  completely  sovereign,  though  under 
the  protection  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  whilst 
the  Ionian  Islands,  although  they  formed  "a  single  free 
and  independent  State,"  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  were  closely  connected  with  the  protecting  power 
both  by  the  treaty  itself  and  by  the  constitution  framed 
in  pursuance  of  its  stipulations,  in  such  a  manner  as 
materially  to  abridge  both  its  internal  and  external 
sovereignty.  In  practice,  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  not  only  constantly  obedient  to  the 
commands  of  the  protecting  power,  but  they  were 
governed  as  a  British  colony  by  a  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner named  by  the  British  crown,  who  exercised  the 
entire  executive,  and  participated  in  the  legislative, 
power  with  the  Senate  and  legislative  Assembly,  under 
the  constitution  of  tlie  State  (/). 

Status  of  During  the  Crimean  war  two  Ionian  vessels  were  captured  by  British 

Ionian  ships  on  a  voyage  to  Taganrog,  and  their  condemnation  was  demanded 

on  the  ground  that  lonians  were  in  the  same  position  as  British  sub- 
jects as  regards  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  Court  held  that  the  status 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  their  relation  to  Great  Britain,  were  regu- 
lated exclusively  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815.  That  Great  Britain  liad 
the  power  to  make  peace  or  war  for  them,  but  that  the  intention 
to  place  them  in  a  state  of  war  must  bo  clearly  exi>res8ed,  as  thoy  did 
not  become  so  ex  necessitate  from  Groat  Britain  being  at  war.  The 
ships  wore  therefore  released,  as  the  lonians,  being  deemed  neither 
British  subjects  nor  allies,  were  entitled  to  trade  with  Eussia  during 
the  war,  England  never  having  expressly  declared  the  Islands  to  be  at 
war  with  Kussia  (m).  The  Ionian  Islands  were  ceded  to  Greece  in 
1864,  and  have  since  ceased  to  exist  as  a  semi-sovereign  State  (n). 

jk)  MwtoM, NouToau Booueil,  tomo  11.  (»i)  The  Ionian  sliipn,  1  Spiiiks,  193. 

p.  663.  Sec  also  Fonyth,  Cuhch  and  Opiuiona, 

(/)   Mart«n«,   Pr6oif    du    Droit    dea  p.  472. 
OeoM,  Ut.  i.  oh.  2,  f  20.    Note  a,  3tuo  (n)  Hortalet,  Map  of  Europu,  vol.  ill. 

Mitioo.  p.  1010. 


citizens. 


Other  semi- 
sovereign 
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Besides  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  the  United  States    Chap.  II. 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,   several  other  semi-sovereign  or       §  36 
dependent  States  are  recognised  by  the  existing  public 
law  of  Europe.     These  are : —  ^*^**^ 

1.  The  principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Servia,  under  the  suzerainete  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
the  protectorate  of  Russia,  as  defined  by  the  successive 
treaties  between  these  two  powers,  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  1829(o). 

§38a. 

The  Russian  protectorate  over  these  provinces  ceased  in  1854,  and  Cession  of 

the  privileges  accorded  to  them  by  the  Sultan  were  thenceforward     "^J^    *^ 
placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  five  great  Powers  (/>).     By  xJnion  of 
a  convention  entered  into  in  1858,  between  Turkey  and  the  Powers,  Moldavia  and 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  placed  under   the  suzerainty  of  the  "*^***'^** 
Sultan,  but  carried  on  their  own  administration  freely,  and  exempt 
from  any  interference  of  the  Sublime  Porto,  within  the  limits  stipulated 
by  the  agreement  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  with  the  Suzerain  Court. 
An  annual  tribute  was  paid  to  Turkey  by  each  province.     The  execu- 
tive power  was  vested  in  a  Hospodar,  and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
immunities  of  the  principalities  being  violated,  the  Hospodar  waa  first 
to  represent  this  to  the  Suzerain  Power,  and  if  not  attended  to,  ho 
might  then  communicate  with  the  guaranteeing  Powers.   The  Hospodar 
was  rejiresented  at  Constantinople  by  diplomatic  agents  {Capou-Kiaga) 
accepted  by  the  Porte  (y).     In  1861,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
formed  into  one  Principality,  called  Eoumania.     In  1877,  Poumania 
joined  Russia  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  at  the  end  of  this  war  she 
declared  herself  independent  of  the  Porte.     This  independence  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 
Roumania  is  now  no  longer  a  semi-sovereign,  but  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent State  (/•),  and  was  declared  a  monarchy  in  1881.  p  g«v 

The  history  of  Servia  has  been  very  similar.     After  various  abortive  Servia  and 
eiforts  she  at  length  attained  to  complete  independence,  which  the  Montenegro. 
Powers  confirmed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Roumania  («),  and  in 
1 882  the  prince  assumed  the  title  of  king.     The  Treaty  of  Berlin  also 
declared  Montenegro  to  be  an  independent  State  (J). 

A  new  semi-sovereign  State  was  created  by  this  Treaty,  to  which  the  Bulgaria, 
name   of  Bulgaria  was   given.     It  has  a  local  government  and   a 
national  militia,  but  is  tributary  to  the  Sultan.     The  prince  is  elected 

(o)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of    the  Law  of  vol.  ii.  p.  1329. 

Nations,  pp.  556— 560.  ,  ,  rr__  .      ,  t,    ,■      »_.     ,...      -n    i 

{p)    HLtslet,    Map    of    Europe    by  (O  Treaty  of  Berhn,  Art.  xUu.     Pari. 

Treaty,  vol.  u.  p.  1225.  ^^P^""^'  '^^^^J'  1878,  No.  44,  p.  25. 

(<?)  Convention  of   19th  Aug.    1858.  (»)  •^^-  ^xxiv. 

Hertslet,   Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  (<)  Art.  xxvi. 
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Part  I.       by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the 

" Powers.      The    Sultan   is   not   permitted  to   keep   his   army  in   the 

province  («). 

Monaco.  2.  TliG  Principality  of  Monaco,  which  had  been  under 

the  protectorate  of  France  from  1641  until  the  French 
Eevolution,  was  replaced  under  the  same  protection  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  (Art.  3,)  for  which  was  sub- 
stituted that  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815, 
(Art.  1,){^). 

In  1861,  the  Prince  of  Monaco  sold  a  portion  of  his  territory  to 
France,  and  the  princijDality  now  consists  of  little  more  than  the  town 
of  Monaco  itself.     It  still  continues  as  a  semi-sovereign  State  (y). 


Polizza. 


The  former 

Grermanic 

Empire. 


Egypt. 


3.  The  republic  of  Polizza  in  Dalmatia,  under  the 
protectorate  of  Austria  (s). 

4.  The  former  Germanic  Empire  was  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  States,  which,  although  enjoying  what 
was  called  territorial  superiority,  (Landeshoheit,)  could  not 
be  considered  as  completely  sovereign,  on  account  of 
their  subjection  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of 
the  emperor  and  the  empire.  These  were  all  absorbed 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  composing  the  late  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lordship 
of  Kniphausen,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  retained  its 
former  feudal  relation  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
and  might,  therefore,  have  been  considered  as  a  semi- 
sovereign  State  («). 

5.  Egypt  had  been  held  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  during 
the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  rather  as  a  vassal 
State  than  as  a  subject  province.  The  attempts  of 
Mchcmot  AH,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Manu^lukcs,  to 
convert  liis  title  as  a  prince-vassal  into  absolute  indcpcn- 

(n)  Art«.  i.  to  xii.    Soo  altiu  as  to  thia  (z)  Martens,  Pr6oi8  du  Droit  dc»  Qons, 


Treaty  $$  70a  el  uq.  infra. 

{x)  Marteni,  Nonveau  Rocueil,  toin. 
II.  pp.  6,  087. 

(y)    Hortalot,    Map    of     Europe    by 
Treaty,  yoI.  il.  p.  1462. 


liv.  i.  ch.  2,  i  20.  There  in  no  longer 
any  question  as  to  Polizza.  It  is  now 
abMorbed  into  Austria.  HcflFter,  §  20, 
n.  2  ;  Whoaton,  by  Lawroiioo,  n.  20. 

(a)  Ileffter,  Dhh  I'liiropiiiHcho  Viilkor- 
reoht,  $  10. 
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dence  of  the  Sultan,  and  even  to  extend  his  sway  over    Chap.  II. 


other  adjoining  provinces  of  the  empire,  produced  the 
convention  concluded  at  London  the  loth  July,  1840, 
between  four  of  the  great  European  powers, — Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, — to  which  the  Ottoman 
Porte  acceded.  In  consequence  of  the  measures  subse- 
quently taken  by  the  contracting  parties  for  the  execu- 
tion of  tliis  treaty,  the  hereditary  Pashalick  of  Egypt  was 
finall}'  vested  b}'  the  Porte  in  Meheniet  Ali,  and  his  lineal 
descendants,  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Sultan,  as  his  suzerain.  All  the  treaties  and  all  the  laws 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  to  be  applicable  to  Egypt, 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  But 
the  Sultan  consented  that,  on  condition  of  the  regular 
payment  of  this  tribute,  the  Panha  should  collect,  in  the 
name  and  as  the  delegate  of  the  Sultan,  the  taxes  and 
imposts  legally  established,  it  being,  moreover,  under- 
stocjd  that  the  Pasha  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration ;  and  that  the  military 
and  naval  force  maintained  by  him  should  always  be  con- 
sidered as  maintained  for  the  service  of  the  State  (^). 

The  international  position  of  Egypt  prior  to  the  British  occupation  Pre«ent  *tmtut 
was  discussed  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  After  "'  ^*^P*- 
examining  all  the  firmans  of  the  Porte,  and  the  other  authorities  on 
the  subject,  liis  lordship  said  that  "the  result  of  the  historical  inquiry 
as  to  the  status  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive  is  as  follows :  That  in 
the  firmans,  whose  authority  upon  this  point  appears  to  be  paramount, 
Egypt  is  invariably  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  pro^nnces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  that  the  Egyptian  army  is  regulated  as  part  of  the  military 
force  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  that  the  taxes  are  imposed  and  levied 
in  the  name  of  the  Porte ;  that  the  treaties  of  the  Porte  are  binding 
upon  Egypt,  and  that  she  has  no  separate^w*  legationis ;  that  the  flag 
for  both  the  army  and  the  navy  is  the  flag  of  the  Porte.  All  these 
facts,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  accredited  writers,  are 
inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  those  conditions  of  sovereignty 
which  are  necessary  to  entitle  a  country  to  be  ranked  as  one  among  the 
great  community  of  States  "  (c).  The  Khedive  has,  since  the  judgment 
in  this  case  was  delivered,  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a  new  firman, 
granting  him  some  powers  of  sovereignty  he  did  not  before  possess, 

(6)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  (c)  The  Charkieh,  L.   R.   4  A.  &  E. 

pp.  572—683.  84. 
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Part  I.  the  absence  of  which  was  commented  on  by  Sir  E.  Phillimore  (d).  A 
contingent  of  Egj-ptian  troops  was  sent  to  serve  with  the  Turkish  Army 
in  the  Kussian  war  of  1877. 

In  1879  the  then  Khedive  (Ismail)  was  deposed  by  an  Imperial 
Irade,  and  his  son,  Tewfik,  was  appointed  in  his  room.  Under  the 
new  Khedive  the  Dual  Control  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  exercised 
through  resident  controllers,  entitled  to  sit  at  the  council  of  ministers, 
was  revived.  In  1881  disturbances  and  disorder,  consequent  upon  a 
nationalist  ferment,  aided  by  military  revolt,  compelled  Great  Britain, 
after  an  offer  of  co-operation  to  France  had  been  declined,  and  Turkey 
hesitating,  to  intervene,  with  armed  forces,  for  the  restoration  of  order 
and  in  support  of  Tewfik.  By  October  the  country  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  army  of  occupation, — the  rebel  soldiers  having  been 
defeated  at  Tel-el-Kebir, — and  was  under  the  de  facto  control  of  the 
Queen's  government.  By  a  decree  of  the  18th  January,  1883,  the 
Dual  Control  was  abolished.  In  1884,  Great  Britain  proposed  that  the 
country  should  be  neutralized  (e). 

In  August,  1885,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople on  a  special  mission  having  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Egypt.  It  was  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  government  to  recognise  in 
its  full  significance  the  position  which  is  secured  to  the  Sultan  as 
sovereign  of  Eg\7)t  by  treaties  and  other  instruments  having  a  force 
under  international  law.  But  the  general  object  of  the  mission  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  secure  for  this  country  the  amount  of  infl.uence 
which  is  necessary  for  its  own  imperial  interests,  and,  subject  to  that 
condition,  to  provide  a  strong  and  efficient  Egyptian  government,  as 
free  as  possible  from  foreign  interference.  Especial  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  Egyptian  finance,  upon  which 
the  facilities  for  foreign  interference,  furnished  by  the  international 
obligations  attaching  to  so  many  branches  of  Egyptian  administration, 
Anirlo-  depend  (/).     As  a  first  result  of  this  mission,  by  a  convention,  which 

Turkifh  was  signed  at  Constantinople  on  the  24th  October,  1885,  and  ratified 

Ort '^1885'°'  ®°  *^^  ^'^*^  November  in  the  same  year,  it  was  agreed,  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Sultan,  (1)  that  each  of  them  respectively  should 
send  a  High  Commissioner  to  Egypt ;  (2)  that  the  Ottoman  High 
Commissioner  should  consult  with  the  Khedive,  or  with  a  functionary 
designated  by  His  Highness,  upon  the  best  moans  for  tranquillizing 
the  Soudan  by  pacific  measures,  the  two  to  keep  the  English  High 
Commissioner  currently  informed  of  the  negotiations,  and  as  the 
measures  to  be  decided  upon  would  form  part  of  the  general  settle- 
ment of  Egj'ptian  affairs,  such  measures  were  to  be  adopted  and 
placed  in  execution  in  agreement  with  tlie  Englisli  High  Commis- 
sioner; (3)  that  the  two  High  Commissioners  should  re-organize,  in 

(d)  PbiUimore,  vol.  ili.,  Introdootion.  (/)  Lord  Salisbury's  Instructions  to 

JotHnat  iM  JkbatK,  7th  July,  1873.  Sir  H.  D.  WolflP.     Purl.  Paper,  Egypt, 

{e)  HollaDd,  European  Conoert,  chap.  No.   1  (1886).     As  to  the  latter  point, 

iv,  see  Holland,  loc.  cit. 
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concert  with  the  Khedive,  the  Egyptian  army ;  (4)  and,  in  the  same     Chap.  II. 

way,  examine  all  branches  of  the  Egyptian  administration,  and  intro- 

duce  the  modifications  they  might  consider  necessary  within  the  limits 

of  the  firmans;  (5)  that  the  international  engagements  contracted  by 

the  Khedive  should  be  approved  by  the  Ottoman  government  in  so  far 

as   they   should   not   be   contrary   to  the  privileges  granted  by  the 

firmans;    (6)  that  so  soon  as  the  two  High  Commissioners  should 

have   established   that  the   security   of   the   frontiers   and  the  good 

working   and   stability  of  the   Egyptian   government  were  assured, 

they  should  present  a  reiwrt  to  their  respective  governments,  who 

would  then  consult  as  to  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  regulating 

the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  Egypt  in  a  conTenient 

period  (y). 

It  has  been  observed  that  by  this  convention  the  legitimate 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
de  facto  occupation  by  England  was  acknowledged  and  legalized  by 
the  recognition  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  government ;  while  the  forces 
of  both  were  to  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  a  permanent  settle- 
ment (A). 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 
was  appointed  British  High  Commissioner.  A  Commissioner  was 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  two  proc-eeded  to  Egypt. 
After  satisfying  himself  as  to  what — taking  into  consideration  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  Egyptian  question,  and  the  ix)licy  of  Her 
Majesty's  government,  who  have  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  idea  of 
annexing  Egypt,  or  of  establishing  a  I^otectorate,  but  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  interests  of  other  countries, 
and,  in  concert  with  Europe,  to  secure,  except  as  regards  the  transit  of 
troops  in  regulated  numbers,  the  territorial  inviolability  of  Egypt — 
was  really  required  for  the  permanent  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  British  Commissioner  returned  to  Constantinople,  in  his 
character  of  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  resumed  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  the  conclusion  of  an  ulterior  convention,  by  which  these  ends 
might  be  secured.  Some  delay  was  caused  by  changes  of  government  Anglo- 
in  England,  and  in  other  ways,  but  on  the  22nd  May,  1887,  a  convention  J^"''^"^. 
was  signed  at  Constantinople,  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  by  M^y  i887.' 
which  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  convention,  the  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Egypt,  unless  the  appearance  of  danger  in  the  interior  or  from  without 
should  render  necessary  the  adjournment  of  the  evacuation,  when  the 
British  troops  were  to  withdraw  immediately  after  the  disappearance 
of  this  danger.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  Egypt  was 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  principle  of  territorial  immunity 
(**  surete  territoriale  "),  and  on  the  ratification  of  the  present  conven- 

ia)  Pari.  Paper,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1886).  (*)  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  to  Lord  Salis- 

Hertslet,   Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty, 
vol.iii.p.3274.  ^"y-     Ibid.  No.  66. 
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Part  I.  tion  the  Great  Powers  were  to  be  invited  to  sign  an  Act  recognising 
and  guaranteeing  the  inviolability  of  Egyptian  territory  ;  under  which 
Act  no  Power  should  have  the  right,  in  any  circumstance,  to  land 
troops  on  Egyptian  territory,  except  in  the  event  of  obstruction  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  when  the  passage  of  1,000  men  at  one  time  might  be 
effected  by  the  most  rapid  means  and  route.  But  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment might  land  troops  to  repel  apprehended  invasion,  or  in  case  of 
internal  disorder;  and  a  similar  right  was  reserved  to  the  British 
government.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  stipulated  in  the 
convention  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  one  of  the  Great 
Mediterranean  Powers  should  not  have  accepted  it,  this  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appearance  of  danger  from  without  justifying  the  post- 
ponement of  evacuation.  The  adhesion  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  and  subsequently  of  other  governments  having  arrange- 
ments with  the  Khediviate,  was  to  be  invited  {i).  The  Sultan,  under 
pressure  from  other  Powers,  failed  to  ratify  the  convention  within  the 
stipulated  period  of  one  month,  or  within  an  extended  period  allowed 
by  Great  Britain,  and  it  consequently  fell  through  (A).  The  legality 
of  the  British  occupation  is  therefore  remitted  to  the  convention 
of  1885. 

In  July,  1887,  in  the  course  of  negotiations  with  reference  to  the 
Suez  Canal  Convention,  M.  Waddington  gave  expression  to  the  hope 
of  the  French  government  that  the  whole  of  Egypt  might  some  day  be 
neutralized  (l) ;  and  this  is  a  solution  of  the  question  which  would, 
apparently,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Powers.  But  as  Great 
Britain  insists  on  the  reservation  of  a  right  of  re- occupation  in 
certain  contingencies,  and  of  a  right  of  regulated  transit  for  any  Great 
Power  in  case  the  canal  is  blocked,  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  arrangement  with  Prance,  for  the  latter  country,  which  has 
a  hold  on  Egyptian  affairs  through  the  Mixed  Administrations,  and 
whose  traditional  interest  was  strengthened  by  the  part  taken  by 
Frenchmen  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  has  hitherto  declined 
to  assent  to  neutralization  except  on  the  condition  that  Egypt  shall  be 
a  forbidden  land  to  all  European  troops  (m). 
Abd-til-  In  a  cause,  instituted  in  1885,  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  in  1888, 

Mettth  V.  Qjj  appeal  from  Her  IVEajesty's  Supreme  Consular  Court  at  Constan- 

tinople, Egypt  was  regarded  as  i>art  of  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
"Cairo,"  it  was  said,  "is  in  no  sense  British  soil;  it  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  foreign  government,  and  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Porte,"  and  in  the  Order  of  Council  e8ta])lishing  Consular  Courts  of 
August  8,  1899,  Egypt  is  expressly  mentioned  as  being  included  in  the 
"  dominions  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porto."  But  while  no  legal  act 
has  a£feoted  the  titular  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  the  course  of  events 
since  the  last  edition  of  this  book  has  gone  some  way  towards  weakening 

(0  Pari.  Paper,  Egypt,  No.  7  (1887).  (0  Tarl.  Tupor,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1888). 

,  (m)  Tttrl.  Puper,  Egypt,  No.  7  (1887). 

(*)  Time.,   28  Jano,   1887  ;    4  July,       g^  ^^^^  however,  ll.o   Angle-French 

^°"'  Agreement  of  April,  1004,  Appendix  J. 
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the  tie.  The  pacification  of  the  Soudan  has  been  carried  out  without  Chap.  II 
any  reference  to  the  Sultan,  and  its  administration,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Khalifa,  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  made  between 
the  British  and  Egyptian  governments  in  January,  1899,  nor  has  the 
Sultan's  co-operation  been  invited  in  the  organization  of  the  army  and 
the  various  departments  of  the  public  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attempt  made  in  June,  1893,  by  the  present  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi, 
to  assert  his  freedom  from  foreign  control  was  repressed  by  Lord 
Cromer  in  a  manner  which  emphasised  his  dependency  on  the  protect- 
ing Power,  and  he  was  made  to  understand  that  no  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Administration  would  be  permitted  without  a  previous 
agreement  with  the  Agent  of  Great  Britain,  whose  rery  title  proclaims 
his  anomalous  position  («).  e  3g^ 

Another  semi-sovereign  State  is  the  Bepublio  of  San  Marino,  which  Republioi  of 
was  formerly  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  but  which  is  now  ^^^j  j^njjj^ro. 
under  that  of  Italy  (o).     Andori-c,  which  is  sometimes  included  among 
semi-sovereign  States,  is  a  small  independent  republic  situate  on  the 
Pyreneean  frontier,  between  France  and  Spain  (/>). 

§37. 

Tributary  States,  and  States  having  a  feudal  relation  Tributary  and 

ii  .ii  >ii  *  t>  viiiwkal  States. 

to  each  other,  are  still  considered  as  sovereign,  so  far  as 
their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  relation.  Tims, 
it  is  evident  that  the  tribute,  formerly  paid  by  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  powers  of  Europe  to  tlie  Barbary  States, 
did  not  at  all  affect  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  former.  So  also  the  King  of  Naples  had  been  a 
nominal  vassal  of  the  Papal  See,  ever  since  the  eleventh 
century;  but  this  feudal  dependence,  abolished  in  1818, 
was  never  considered  as  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  (</). 

The  political  relations  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  ReLitioaa 

^  between  the 

tlie  liarbary  States  are  oi  a  very  anomalous  character,  ottomau 
Their  occasional  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Baibary 
Sultan,    accompanied   with    the    irregular    payment   of  ^^^^• 

(m)  Ahd'Ul'Mettih  v.  Farra,  13  App.  p.  1508. 
Cas.  431,  438,  per  Lord  Watson,  deliver-  (/>)  Ibid.    vol.    ii.    p.    1510.      State 

ing  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Com-  Papers,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1217.    An  interest- 

mittee,  London  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1899.  ing  hLstorical  account  of  San   Marino 

For  a  French  view  of  the  English  occu-  and  Andorre  will  be  found  in  Calvo,  ii. 

pation,  see  "Situation  de  L'Egypte  et  §   72.     That   learned  writer  says,   that 

du  Soudan  juridique  et  politique,"  by  the  true   place  of   Andorre    ifl  among 

Dr.  Jules  Cocheris  (Paris,  1903).  independent  protected  States. 

(o)  Convention  of  22nd  March,  1862.  [q]  Ward's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Na- 

See  Hertdet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  tions,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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Part  I.  tribute,  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  considered  by 
the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  and  America  as  inde- 
pendent States,  with  whom  the  international  relations  of 
war  and  peace  are  maintained,  on  the  same  footing  as 
with  other  Mohammedan  sovereignties.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  tlie  time  of  the  Crusades, 
they  were  considered  as  pirates : 

"  Bugia  ed  Algieri,  infami  nidi  di  corsari," 

as  Tasso  calls  them.  But  they  have  long  since  acquired 
the  character  of  lawful  powers,  possessing  all  those 
attributes  which  distinguish  a  lawful  State  from  a  mere 
association  of  robbers  (r).  "  The  Algerines,  Tripolitans, 
Tunisians,  and  those  of  Salee,"  says  Bynkershoek,  ^'are 
not  pirates,  but  regular  organised  societies,  who  have 
a  fixed  territory  and  an  established  government,  with 
whom  we  are  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war,  as  with 
other  nations,  and  who,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  other  independent  States.  The  European 
sovereigns  often  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and  the 
States-General  have  done  it  in  several  instances.  Cicero 
defines  a  regular  enemy  to  be :  Qui  Jiahet  rempuhlicam^ 
curiam^  cerarium,  consensiim  et  concordiam  civiu?u,  rationem 
aliquam,  si  res  ita  tulissei,  pads  et  foederis.  (Philip.  4,  c. 
14.)  All  these  things  are  to  be  found  among  the  barba- 
rians of  Africa  ;  for  they  pay  the  same  regard  to  treaties 
of  peace  and  alliance  that  other  nations  do,  who  generally 
attend  more  to  their  convenience  than  to  their  engage- 
ments. And  if  they  should  not  observe  the  faith  of 
treaties  tvith  the  most  scrupulous  respect,  it  cannot  be  well 
required  of  them ;  for  it  would  be  required  in  vain  of 
other  sovereigns.  Nay,  if  they  should  even  act  with 
more  injustice  than  other  nations  do,  they  should  not,  on 
that  account,  as  Iluberus  very  properly  observes,  (De 
Jure  Civitat.  1.  iii.  c.  o,  §  4,  n.  ult.)  lose  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  sovereign  States  (s). 

(r)  Sir  L.  JenUai'a  Works,  vol.  ii.  («)  Bjukershoek,   Qucest.   Jur.  Pub. 

p,  791.     TV  E0Uiutf  4  0.  Rnb.  6.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 
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Algiers  was  conquered  by  France  in  1831.     Tunis  has  been  occu-     Chap.  II. 
pied  by  the  same  power  since  1881,   and  is  administered  by  French        TTZ 
officials  under  a  convention  concluded  with  the  Bey  in  1883.      The  pi^^t 
(Sublime  Porte  protested  against  this  occupation,  as  it  had  previously  poatkm  of 
against  the  virtual  protectorate  assumed  by  France  for  some  years  y^^t^^ 
before.     But  the  French  government  refused  to  recogpuse  a  claim 
which  had  had  no  effective  assertion  for  two  centuries.     The  Tunisian 
occupation  gave  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  French  designs  on  Tripoli, 
and  led  to  a  diplomatic  corresix)ndence,  in  which  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  (Lord  Granville)  asserted  Tripoli  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan   of  Turkey,   and   this  proposition  was 
assented  to  on  the  part  of  France  as  indisputable  (/). 

,  .         S  38. 

The  political  relation  of  the  Indian  nations  on  this  Notth 

continent  towards  the  United  States  is  that  of  semi-  indiuM. 
sovereign  States,  under  the  exclusive  protectorate  of 
another  power.  Some  of  these  savage  tribes  have 
wliolly  extinguislied  their  national  fire,  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  States  within  whoso  terri- 
torial limits  they  reside ;  others  have  acknowledged,  by 
treaty,  that  they  Iiold  their  national  existence  at  the  will 
of  the  State ;  others  retain  a  limited  sovereignty,  and 
the  absolute  proprietorship  of  the  soil.  The  latter  is  the 
case  with  tlie  tribes  to  the  west  of  Georgia  («). 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mined, in  1831,  that,  though  the  Cherokee  nation  of 
Indians,  dwelling  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Georgia,  was  not  a  ''  foreign  State "  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  nor  entitled, 
as  such,  to  proceed  in  that  Court  against  the  State  of 
Georgia,  yet  the  Cherokees  constituted  a  State,  or  a 
distinct  political  society,  capable  of  managing  its  own 
affairs,  and  governing  itself,  and  that  they  had  uni- 
formly been  treated  as  such  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country.  The  numerous  treaties  made  with  them 
by  the  United  States  recognise  them  as  a  people  capable 
of  maintaining  the  relations   of  peace   and   war,  and 

(t)    Pari.  Papers,  Tunis,   Noe.    1 — 8  Sultan.     Pari.  Papers,  wfpra;  CalTO,  ii. 

(1881)  ;    Annual  Register,   1882,   1883.  j  75, 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Tunis  is  not 
legally  under  the   sovereignty  of    the  («)  FUtekery.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  146. 
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Part  I.  responsible  in  their  political  capacity.  Their  relation 
to  the  United  States  was  nevertheless  peculiar.  They 
were  a  domestic  dependent  nation  ;  their  relation  to  us 
resembled  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian  ;  and  they 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied, 
until  that  right  should  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary 
cession  to  our  government  (x). 

The  same  decision  was  repeated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  another  case,  in  1832.  In  this  case,  the  Court 
declared  that  the  British  crown  had  never  attempted, 
pre\dous  to  the  Revolution,  to  interfere  with  the  national 
affairs  of  the  Indians,  fartlier  than  to  keep  out  the 
agents  of  foreign  powers,  who  might  seduce  them  into 
foreign  alliances.  The  British  government  purchased 
the  alliance  and  dependence  of  the  Indian  nations  by 
subsidies,  and  purchased  their  lands,  when  they  were 
willing  to  sell,  at  the  price  they  were  willing  to  take, 
but  it  never  coerced  a  surrender  of  them.  The  British 
crown  considered  them  as  nations,  competent  to  main- 
tain the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  governing 
themselves  under  its  protection.  The  United  States, 
who  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  in 
respect  to  the  Indians,  did  the  same,  and  no  more ;  and 
the  protection  stipulated  to  be  afforded  to  the  Indians, 
and  claimed  by  them,  was  understood  by  all  parties  as 
only  binding  the  Indians  to  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pendent allies.  A  weak  power  does  not  surrender  its 
independence  and  right  to  self-government  by  asso- 
ciating with  a  stronger  and  taking  its  protection.  This 
was  tlic  settled  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  therefore  concluded  and  adjudged,  that 
tlie  Cherokee  nation  was  a  distinct  connnunity,  occu- 
pying its  own  territory,  with  boundaries  accurately 
described,  within  which  the  laws  of  Georgia  could  not 
rightfully  have  any  force,  and  into  which  the  citizens  of 

{x)   The  chcrukee  AaUoti  v.  The  Slate  of  308,  whoro  the  HlHtory  of  tho  Chorokoos 

Otorgia,  Tj  Pc-torH,  1.     800  iiIho  The  Stale  j„  traml  in  tho  jud^'mout  of  tho  Court ; 

*/  O0>rgia  v.   Stanto,,,  G  W..lIuco,   71  ;  ^rovecHrr  v.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Pet.  616. 
Th$  Chfokre  Trunt  Fundi,  117  U.  S.  288, 
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that  State  had  no  right  to  enter  but  \*4th  the  assent  of    Cliap.  n. 


the  Cherokees  themselves,  or  in  conformity  with  treaties, 

and  with  the  Acts  of  Congress  (^). 

§38a. 

More  recent  cases  have  established  that  the  Indians  residing  within  Present  »tatu$ 

the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  their  authority  and  form  ?i^^ 

a  dependent   political  community.      The  Federal  power  can  govern 

Indians  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  States  having  no  control  so  long  as 

Indians  retain  their  tribal  organization,  and  do  not  separate  themselves 

from  their  tribe  (2).     An  Act  of  CongreM  of  the  year  1872  declares, 

that  "no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of  the  United 

States  shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognised  as  an  independent  nation, 

tribe,  or  power,  with  whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty ; 

but  no  obligation  of  any  treaty  lawfully  made  and  ratified  with  any 

such  Indian  nation  or  tribe  prior  to  March  3rd,  1871,  shall  be  hereby 

invalidated  or  impaired  "  (a).     The  Indians  are,  however,  protected  in 

the  territories  retained  by  them.     Thus,  every  person  who  makes  a 

settlement  on  any  lands  secured  or  granted  by  treaty  with  the  United 

States  to  any  Indian  tribe,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of   1,000  dollars  (6). 

No  one  but  an  Indian  may  trade  in  their  territory  without  a  licence  (c), 

and  even  hunting  there  is  prohibited  (</).      For  purposes,    also,    of 

private  international  law,  American  Courts  regard  Indians,  and  white 

men  naturalised  within  an  Indian  tribe,  residing  on  Indian  reserves, 

as  members  of  alien  nationalities  («).  o  o**^ 

Corea  was  regr.rdetl  by  the  Chinese  government  until  quite  recently  Relatiomt  of 
as  a  vassal  kingdom  of  that  empire,  though  the  claim  was  from  time  ^'^"»*  *"<* 
to  time  repudiated  by  the  Corean  king.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  Chino<  AaUtie 
Japanese  war  in  1894,  Corea  renounced  the  Chinese  suzerainty,  and  in  kingdom*. 
January,   1895,  formally  declared  herself  independent.     In  October, 
1897,  the  king  of  Corea  proclaimed  himself  emperor  (y).      By  the 
treaty  of  9th  June,   1885,  between  France   and   China,  the  foreign 
intercourse  of  Annam  was  to  be  through  France,  but  the  question  of 
Chinese  suzerainty  was  left  unsettled  (y).      By  the  Anglo-Chinese 


(y)   Kent's  Comment,    on  American  {h)  Ibid.  ch.  iiL  sect.  2118;   WoreetUr 

Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  383  (r2th  ed.).  v.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Teters,  515  ;  Clark 

(r)   U.  S.  V.  Sogert,  4  Howard,  572  ;  v.  SmitM,  13  Peters,   195  ;    Latimur  \. 

Mackey  v.  Coxe,  18  Howard,   104  ;  Eol-  Foteet,  14  Peters,  4  ;    U.  S.  v.  Jotpk,  4 

deti  V.  Joy,   17  Wallace,  211  ;    U.  S.  t.  Otto,  614. 

HoUiday,    3    Wallace,    407  ;    Abbott's  (f)  Ibid.  ch.  vr.  sect.  2133. 

National  Digest,  vol.  iii.  tit.  Indians ;  (d)  Ibid.   sect.   2137.      See  also   the 

Crow  I)i.g,  In  re,  109  U.  S.  556  ;   The  cases    of    HoU*n  v.   Joy,   17  Wallace, 

Cherokee  Trust  Funds,  ubi  supra;   U.   S.  211  ;     U.  S.  v.  Cook,  19  Wallace,  691; 

v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375  ;   The  Cherokee  \\Tiarton,  Dig.   ^  208;    Calvo,  Bk.  II. 

Nation  V.  Southern  Kantat  Rail.  Co.,  135  §  69. 

U.  S.  641 ;   Talton  v.  Maye$,  163  U.  S.  (e)  Wharton,  loo.  cit.;  Kajire  t.  U.  S., 

372.  164  U.  S.  657. 

(a)    U.    S.    Revised    Statutes,   Title  (/)  Annual  Register,  1895,  1897. 

xxviii.  Indians,  ch.  2,  sect.  2079.  (^)  Annual  Register,  1886,  p.  334. 

W.  w 
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§38c. 

status  of  the 
Indian 
Protected 
Princes ;  and 
of  Cuba. 


Convention,  signed  at  Pekin  on  the  24th  July,  1886,  England  agrees 
that  the  highest  authority  in  Burmah  shall  send  to  Pekin  the  cus- 
tomary decennial  missions  to  present  articles  of  local  produce,  the 
members  of  the  mission  to  be  of  Burmese  race ;  but  China  agrees, 
that  in  all  matters  whatsoever  appertaining  to  the  authority  and  rule 
which  England  is  now  exercising  in  Burmah,  England  shall  be  free  to 
do  whatever  she  deems  fit  and  proper  {h).  The  Chinese  claim  to 
suzerainty  in  Tibet  is  fully  recognised  by  Great  Britain  in  the  con- 
vention for  carrying  out  the  frontier  delimitation  of  that  country  (j). 

In  British  India  there  are  more  than  600  Native  States,  whose  rulers 
are  known  as  Protected  Princes.  Of  their  precise  relations  to  the 
suzerain  power  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition,  nor  are 
they  regulated  by  any  uniform  code  of  rules.  The  Protected  Princes 
are  strictly  precluded  from  forming  any  connection  or  engagement 
either  among  themselves  or  with  foreign  powers.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
William  Lee  Warner,  "  They  cannot  enter  into  a  treaty  of  extradition 
with  their  neighbours  without  the  intervention  of  the  British  authority ; 
they  cannot  receive  commercial  agents  ;  they  are  even  unable  to  allow 
Europeans  or  Americans  to  enter  their  service  without  the  consent  of 
the  paramount  power ;  they  have  no  direct  intercourse  with  the 
consular  agents  or  representatives  of  foreign  nations  accredited  to  the 
government  of  India ;  and  they  cannot  receive  from  foreign  sovereigns 
decorations  or  orders  except  under  the  regulations  prescribed  for 
British  subjects."  But  they  are  not  subject  to  legislation  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  or  by  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the 
Presidency  in  which  they  are  situated,  nor  is  the  law  of  British  India 
administered  within  their  borders.  They  enjoy  and  exercise  under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  government  the  functions  and  attributes  of 
internal  sovereignty,  but  they  are  bound  to  receive  the  Eesident  or 
Agent  appointed  by  the  Viceroy.  The  Indian  government  has  formally 
declared  that  the  principles  of  international  law  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  relations  between  itself  and  the  Native  States  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  king.  Whether  this  declaration  is  rigidly  correct  or  is  completely 
followed  in  practice  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Native  Princes  of  India  have  no  international  status  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  this  volume  (A). 

Since  the  treaty  of  June  12,  1901,  by  which  Cuba  was  made  over  to  the 
Cuban  people,  it  has  occupied  a  position  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
which  seems  to  bring  it  within  the  category  of  Protected  States,  though 
differing  entirely  from  those  described  in  the  last  paragrajih.  It  is 
precluded  from  entering  into  any  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  which  can 
endanger  its  independence ;  and  it  undertakes  to  contract  no  debt  for 


(A)  Hertdet,  Com.  Treaties,  xviii. 
p,  209  ;  nml  nco  ibid.  xix.  103,  xx.  233. 

(i)  Ibid,  xviii.  288. 

\k)  8co  Leo  Wamor,  "Protected 
Princra  of  India"  ;  the  quotation  in  tiie 


text  ifl  at  p.  246  ;  Professor  Westlako, 
'•ChapterH  on  the  Principles  of  Intcr- 
nntioniil  Law";  Notification  piiblisliod 
by  the  Government  of  India,  Aug.  21, 
ISDl. 
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which  the  current  revenue  will  not  BuflSce,  and  to  concede  to  the  United     Chap.  II. 
(States  the  right  of  intervention  and  the  use  of  ita  harbours  as  naval 

stations  {I). 

8  39. 

States  may  be  either  single,  or  may  be  united  together  sinpie  or 

under  a  common  sovereign  prince,  or  by  a  leaemi  com- 
pact. ^       ^  §40. 
1 .  If  tliis  union  under  a  common  sovereijm  is  not  an  P^r^^i 


incorporate  union,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  only  personal  th«  i 
ill  the  reigning  sovereign ;  or  even  if  it  is  real,  yet  if  the 
different  component  parts  are  united  with  a .  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  remains 
unimpaired  (m). 

Thus,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  formerly  held  by 
the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  ]3ritain  and 
Ireland,  separately  from  his  insular  dominions.  Han- 
over and  the  United  Kingdom  wei-e  subject  to  the  same 
prince,  without  any  dependence  on  each  other,  both 
kingdoms  retaining  their  respective  national  rights  of 
sovereignty.  It  was  thus  that  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
also  sovereign  j)rince  of  Neufchatel,  one  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons ;  which  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  main- 
tain its  relations  with  the  Confederation,  nor  was  it 
united  with  the  Prussian  monarchy  (n). 

So,  also,  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are 
united  under  one  crowned  head,  each  kingdom  retaining 
its  separate  constitution,  laws,  and  civil  administration, 
the  external  sovereignty  of  each  being  represented  by 
the  king.  §  41. 

The   union   of    the   different    States   composing  the  ^^J^^^ 
Austrian  monarchy   is   a   real  union.     The   hereditary  *a™e 
dominions  of   the  House  of   Austria,  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, and  other  States,  are  all  indissolubly  united  under 

(/)  Annual  Register,  1901 ;  fifty-sixth  Volkerrecht,  J  20. 

Congress,  c.  803  ;  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  («)  This  sovereignty  was  renounced 

xxxi.  p.  897.  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1857,  and 

(/«)  Grotius,   de   Jur.   Bel.    ao    Pao.  Neufchatel  has  since  formed  part  of  the 

lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §J  8,9.     Kliiber,  Droit  SwissConfederation,  on  the  same  footing 

des  Gens  modeme  de  1' Europe,  Part  I.  as  the  other    cantons.      See  Hertslet, 

cap.  1,  §  27.     Heffter,  Das  Europaische  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1317. 

f2 
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Part  I.     the  same  sceptre,  but  with  distinct  fundamental  laws, 
and  other  political  institutions. 

It  appears  to  be  an  intelligible  distinction  between 
such  a  union  as  that  of  the  Austrian  States,  and  all  other 
unions  which  are  merelj pe?'soncd  under  the  same  crowned 
head,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  real  union,  though  the 
separate  sovereignty  of  each  State  may  still  subsist 
internally,  in  respect  to  its  co-ordinate  States,  and  in 
respect  to  the  imperial  crown ;  yet  the  sovereignty  of 
each  is  merged  in  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  empire, 
as  to  their  international  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
The  political  unity  of  the  States  which  compose  the 
Austrian  Empire  forms  what  the  Grerman  publicists  call  a 
community  of  States  ( Gesammtstaat) ;  a  community  which 
reposes  on  historical  antecedents.  It  is  connected  with 
the  natural  progress  of  things,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
empire  was  formed,  by  an  agglomeration  of  various 
nationalities,  which  defended,  as  long  as  possible,  their 
ancient  constitutions,  and  only  yielded,  finally,  to  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  superior  force. 

'    §41a. 

Constitution         Since  the  year  1867,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monareliy,  as  it  is  now 

of  theAustro-  called,  forms  a  bipartite  State,  consisting  of  a  German,  or  "Cisleithan" 
monarchy.  monarchy,  and  a  Magyar,  or  "  Transleithan "  kingdom,  the  former 
officially  designated  as  Austria,  and  the  latter  as  Hungary.  Each  of 
the  two  countries  has  its  own  parliament,  ministers,  and  government, 
while  the  connecting  ties  between  them  are  comprised  in  the  person  of 
the  hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  common  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and 
in  a  controlling  body  known  as  the  delegations.  The  delegations  form 
a  parliament  of  120  members,  one-half  of  whom  are  chosen  by,  and 
represent,  the  legislature  of  Austria,  and  the  other  half  that  of 
Hungary,  the  Upper  House  of  each  returning  20,  and  the  Lower 
House  40  delegates.  On  subjects  affecting  the  common  affairs,  the 
delegations  have  a  decisive  vote,  and  their  resolutions  require  neither 
the  confirmation  nor  the  approbation  of  the  representative  assemblies 
in  which  they  have  their  source.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  delegations 
is  limited  to  foreign  affairs  and  war  and  the  finance  involved  therein, 
and  their  final  vote  on  these  points  is  binding  upon  the  whole  empire. 
A  ct)mmercial  union  also  subsists  between  the  two  countries,  which  has, 
however,  to  be  renewed  every  ten  years  and  is  dependent  on  identical 
acts  of  the  two  legislatures  (o). 

(o)  Tho  Statesman's  Yoar  Book,  1903.      boo   Tho  Austro  •  Hungarian   Empire. 
Kartb.   Tit.    Austrla>Huxigary.    And      Biiron  do  Wonns  (1877). 
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2.  An  incorporate  union  is  such  as  that  which  subsists    Chap.  II. 
between   Scotland   and    England,    and    between   Great       §  42. 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  fonuing  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  ^^^^^^ 
an  empire,  united  under  one  crown  and  one  legislature, 
although  each  may  have  distinct  laws  and  a  separate 
administration.     The  sovereignty,  internal  and  external, 

of  each  original  kingdom  is  completely  merged  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  thus  formed  by  their  successive  unions.       .  ^ 

3.  Tlio  union  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Union 
between   the   empire   of   Russia   and   the   kingdom   of  Rj^Tand 
Poland,  is  of  a  more  anomalous  character.     By  the  final  ^**^*"*^- 
act  of   the  congress,    the   duchy  of  Warsaw,  with   the 
exception  of  the  provinces  and  districts  otherwise  disposed 

of,  was  reunited  to  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  it  should  bo  iiTCvocably  connected  with 
that  empire  by  its  constitution,  to  be  possessed  by  hia 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  heirs  and 
successors  in  perpetuity,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Poland ;  his  Majesty  reserving  the  right  to  give  to  this 
State,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  such  interior 
extension  as  he  should  judge  proper  ;  and  that  the 
Poles,  subject  respectively  to  Russia,  Austria,  and 
l*russia,  should  obtain  a  representation  and  national 
institutions,  regulated  according  to  that  mode  of  political 
existence  which  each  government,  to  whom  they  belong, 
should  think  useful  and  proper  to  grant  ( p). 

In    pursuance    of    these    stipulations,    the   Emperor  Ch»ri«r 
Alexander  granted  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  kingdom  the  Emperor 
of   Poland,  on  15th  (27th)  November,   1815.      By  the  thek!ngd^° 
provisions  of  this  charter,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  i^i^*^^*"^  " 
declared   to  be  united  to  the   Russian   Empire  by  its 
constitution ;  the  sovereign  authority  in  Poland  was  to 
be  exercised  only  in  conformity  to  it ;  the  coronation  of 
the   King   of   Poland  was  to  take  place  in  the  Polish 
capital,  where  he  was  bound  to  take  an  oath  to  observe 
the  charter.     The  Polish  nation  was  to  have  a  perpetual 
representation,  composed  of  the  king  and  the  two  cham- 

(/»)  Hertelet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
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Manifesto  of 
the  Emperor 
Nicholas, 
1832. 


§44. 

Federal 
union. 


bers  forming  the  Diet ;  in  which  body  the  legislative 
power  was  to  be  vested,  including  that  of  taxation.  A 
distinct  Polish  national  army  and  coinage,  and  distinct 
military  orders  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  and  recon quest  of 
Poland  by  Russia,  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  on  the  14th  (26th)  of  February,  18-32,  by 
which  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  declared  to  be  per- 
petually united  [reimi)  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  to 
form  an  integral  part  thereof ;  the  coronation  of  the 
emperors  of  Russia  and  kings  of  Poland  hereafter  to  take 
place  at  Moscow,  by  one  and  the  same  act ;  the  Diet  to 
be  abolished,  and  the  army  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
kingdom  to  form  one  army,  without  distinction  of 
Russian  or  Polish  troops ;  Poland  to  be  separately  ad- 
ministered by  a  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration, appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  to  preserve 
its  civil  and  criminal  code,  subject  to  alteration  and 
revision  by  laws  and  ordinances  prepared  in  the  Polish 
Council  of  State,  and  subsequently  examined  and  con- 
firmed in  the  Section  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  called  The  Section  for  the  affairs  of 
Poland ;  consultative  Provincial  States  to  be  established 
in  the  different  Polish  provinces,  to  deliberate  upon  such 
affairs  concerning  the  general  interest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  as  might  be  submitted  to  their  consideration; 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Nobles,  Communal  Assemblies,  and 
Council  of  the  Walwodes  to  be  continued  as  formerly. 
Great  Britain  and  France  protested  against  this  measure 
of  the  Russian  government,  as  an  infraction  of  the  spirit 
if  not  of  the  letter  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna  {q). 

4.  Sovereign  States  permanently  united  together  by  a 
federal  compact,  either  form  a  stjstcm  of  confederated 
States  (properly  so  called),  or  a  supreme  federal  government^ 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  a  compositive  State  [r). 


(f )  Wbeatou's  Uuiury  of  tho  Law  of 
Natlcnui,  p.  484.  Hert«lot,  Map  of  Eu- 
rope,  vol.  iii.  p.  1686,  note. 

(r)  ThcM  two  speoies  of  federal  oom- 


paots  aro  very  appropriately  expressed 
in  tho  Qorman  language,  by  tho  re- 
spectivo  terms  of  Staatcnbiotd  uud  Jitm- 
dcntnat. 
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In  tlie  first  case,    the   several   States  are  connected    Chap.  II. 

fo;^ether    by   a    compact,    which    does    not   essentially       §  45. 

differ  from   an  ordinary  treaty  of  equal  alliance.     Con-  sut^^^*h^ 

sequently  the  internal   sovereignty  of  eacli  member  of  [^t^JJJ^* 

the  union  remains  unimpaired ;  the   resolutions  of  the  s^vereigntj. 

federal  body  being  enforced,  not  as  laws  directly  binding 

on   the   private   individual   subjects,    but    through   the 

agency  of  eacli  separate  goverinnent,  adopting  them,  and 

giving  them  the  force  of  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

Hence  it    follows,    that   each   confederated    individual 

State,  and  the  federal  body  for  the  affairs  of  commou 

interest,  may  become,   each  in  its  appropriate  sphere, 

the  object  of    distinct   diplomatic   relations  witli   other 

nations. 

§  46. 
In  the  second  case,  the  federal  government  created  by  8iM)reme 

the  act  of  union  is  sovereign  and  supreme,  within  the  governmeiitor 

sphere  of  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  that  act ;  and  tlie  ^£*"**^* 

government  acts  not  only  upon  the  States  which  are 

members   of    the   confederation,    but    directly   on   the 

citizens.     The  sovereignty,  both  internal  and  external, 

of  each  several  State  is  impaired  by  the  powers  thus 

granted  to  the  federal  government,  and  the  limitations 

thus  imposed  on  the  several  State  governments.     The 

compositive  State,   which   results   from   this   league,  is 

alone  a  sovereign  power.  «  ^m 

Germany,  as  it  was  constituted  under  the  name  of  the  Genuauic 

r^  •     '/  <       !•     1  •  11  1  !•  Confedera- 

(jrermanic  Confederation,  presented  the  example  of  a  tion. 
SN'stem  of  sovereign  States,  united  by  an  equal  and 
permanent  Confederation.  All  the  sovereign  princes 
and  free  cities  of  Germany,  including  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  respect  to  their 
possessions  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Germanic 
Empire,  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  duchy  of  Holsteiu, 
and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  were  united  in  a  perpetual  league,  under 
the  name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  establislied  by 
the  Federal  Act  of  1815,  and  completed  and  developed 
by  several  subsequent  decrees. 

The  object  of  this  union  was  declared  to  be  the  preser- 
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Part  I.  vation  of  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany, 
the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederated 
States.  All  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  as  such, 
were  entitled  to  equal  rights.  New  States  might  be 
admitted  into  the  union  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
members  (s). 

The  affairs  of  the  union  were  confided  to  a  Federative 
Diet,  which  sat  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  which  the 
respective  States  were  represented  by  their  ministers 
with  a  voting  power  proportionate  to  the  importance  of 
each  State. 

Austria  presided  in  the  Diet,  but  each  State  had  a 
right  to  propose  any  measure  for  deliberation. 

The  Diet  was  formed  into  what  was  called  a  General 
Assemhly  (Plenum),  for  the  decision  of  certain  specific 
questions. 

Every  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Diet  was  first  discussed  in  the  ordi- 
nary assembly,  where  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  But  in  the  general  assembly  {in  pleno,)  two-thirds 
of  all  the  votes  were  necessary  to  a  decision.  The 
ordinary  assembly  determined  what  subjects  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  general  assembly.  But  all  questions 
concerning  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Confederation,  or  organic  regulations  estab- 
lishing permanent  institutions,  as  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  declared  objects  of  the  union,  or  the  admission 
of  new  members  or  concerning  the  affairs  of  religion, 
were  submitted  to  tlie  general  assembly ;  and,  in  all 
these  cases,  absolute  unanimity  was  necessary  to  a  final 
decision  (^). 

The  Diet  had  power  to  establish  fundamental  laws 
for  the  Confederation,  and  organic  regulations  as  to  its 
foreign,  military,  and  internal  relations  (w). 

All  the  States  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  possession  of 

(«)  Aote  final  du  Congr6a  de  Vienno,  1,  6. 
art.  A3,  64,  6ft.    Dout«oho  BundoH  acto,  {t)    Acto    fiivnl,    nvi.     /iB.      Wionor 

vom    8    Juiii,    1816,   art.    1.      Wionor  Sohluiw-Aoto,  art.  li  — 16. 
BebloM'Aoto,  vom  16  H«i,   1820,  art.  (u)  Aote  fluul,  art.  02. 
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their  respective  dominions  within  the  union,  and  engaged  Chap.  IL 
to  defend,  not  only  entire  Germany,  but  each  individual 
State,  in  case  of  attack.  When  war  was  declared  by  the 
Confederation,  no  State  could  negotiate  separately  with 
the  enemy,  nor  conclude  peace  or  an  armistice,  without 
the  consent  of  the  rest.  Each  member  of  the  Confedera- 
tion might  contract  alliances  with  other  foreign  States, 
provided  they  were  not  directed  against  the  security  of 
the  Confederation,  or  the  individual  States  of  which  it 
was  composed.  No  State  could  make  war  upon  another 
member  of  the  union,  but  all  the  States  were  bound  to 
submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  Diet.  This 
body  was  to  endeavour  to  settle  them  by  mediation ;  and 
if  unsuccessful,  and  a  juridical  sentence  became  necessary, 
resort  was  to  be  had  to  an  austregal  proceeding, 
[Aiisiragal  Instam^)  to  which  the  litigating  parties  were 
bound  to  submit  without  appeal  {x). 

In  case  of  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof  in  one  or  more  States  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, the  Diet  might  interfere  to  suppress  such  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion,  as  threatening  the  general  safety  of  the 
Confederation. 

The  decrees  of  the  Diet  were  executed  by  the  local 
governments  of  the  particular  States  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, on  application  to  them  by  the  Diet  for  that  purpose, 
excepting  in  those  cases  where  the  Diet  interfered  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  in  one  or  more  of 
the  States ;  and  even  in  these  instances,  the  execution 
was  to  be  enforced,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  concert  with 
the  local  government  against  whose  subjects  it  was 
directed  {y). 

The  Diet  had  also  power  to  regulate  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  different  States,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  rivers  belonging  to  the  Confederation, 
as  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  {z).  ^  ^ 

Notwithstanding  tlie  great  mass  of  powers  thus  given  of  the 
to  the  Diet,  and  the  numerous  restraints  imposed  upon  sovereignty  of 

the  States  of 
{t)  Acie  final,  art.  C3.  (z)  Bundes  Acte,  art.  19.     Aote  final, 

\y)  Wiener  Schluse- Act*,  art.  32.  art.  108—117. 
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Part  I.  the  exercise  of  internal  sovereignty,  by  the  individual 
the  Germanic  Statcs  of  whicli  the  luiion  was  composed,  it  does  not 
Confedera-  appear  that  the  Germanic  Confederation  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  this  respect  from  an  ordinary  equal  alli- 
ance between  independent  sovereigns,  except  by  its 
permanence,  and  by  the  greater  number  and  complica- 
tion of  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  embrace.  In 
respect  to  their  internal  sovereignty,  the  several  States 
of  the  Confederation  did  not  form,  by  their  union,  one 
compositive  State,  nor  were  they  subject  to  a  common 
sovereign.  Though  what  were  called  the  fundamental 
laios  of  the  Confederation  were  framed  by  the  Diet, 
which  had  also  power  to  make  organic  regulations  re- 
specting its  federal  relations ;  these  regulations  were 
not,  in  general,  enforced  as  laws  directly  binding  on  the 
private  individual  subjects,  but  only  through  the  agency 
of  each  sej^arate  government  adopting  them,  and  giving 
them  the  force  of  laws  within  its  own  local  jurisdiction. 
All  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  as  such,  were 
equal  in  rights;  and  the  occasional  obedience  of  the 
Diet,  and  through  it  of  the  several  States,  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  two  great  preponderating  members  of  the 
Confederation,  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  even  the  habitual 
influence  exercised  by  them  over  its  councils,  and  over 
the  councils  of  its  several  States,  did  not,  in  legal  con- 
templation, impair  their  internal  sovereignty,  or  change 
^  ^g  the  legal  character  of  their  union. 
Of  the  In  respect  to  the  exercise  by  the  confederated  States 

■overeignty  of  of  their  cxtcmal  sovereignty,  we  have  already  seen  that 
e«}State«.  ^j^^  j^owGr  of  Contracting  alliances  with  other  States, 
foreign  to  the  Confederation,  was  expressly  reserved  to 
all  the  confederated  States,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
alliances  were  not  directed  against  the  security  of  the 
Confederation  itself,  or  that  of  the  several  States  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Each  State  also  retained  its 
rights  of  legation,  both  with  respect  to  foreign  powers 
and  to  its  co-States  (a).     Although  the  diplomatic  rela- 

(a)  KlUbor,  OffontliohM  Becbt  dcH  Doutnuhen  Bundos,  f  H^U  ^^3. 
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tions  of  the  Confederation  with  the  five  great  European  Chap.  II. 
Powers,  parties  to  tlie  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  1815,  were  habitually  maintained  by  permanent 
legations  from  those  powers  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
yet  the  Confederation  itself  was  not  habitually  repre- 
sented by  public  ministers  at  the  courts  of  these,  or  any 
other  foreign  jjowers ;  whilst  each  confederated  State 
habitually  sent  to,  and  received  such  minister  from  other 
sovereign  States,  both  within  and  without  the  Confede- 
ration. It  was  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  case  of  a  negotiation  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  or  armistice,  that  the  Diet  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  foreign  powers  (b).  „  -^ 

Such  of  the  confederated  States  as  had  possessions  states  with 
without  the  limits  of  the  Confederation,  retained  the  beyond  the 
authority  of  declaring  and  carrying  on  war  against  any  tiou.  "*' 
power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  independently  of 
the  Confederation  itself,  which  remained  neutral  in 
such  a  war,  unless  the  Diet  should  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  danger  threatening  the  federal  territory.  The 
sovereign  members  of  the  Confedemtion,  having  posses- 
sions without  the  limits  thereof,  were  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  King  of  Denmark.  Whenever,  therefore, 
any  one  of  these  sovereigns  undertook  a  war  in  his 
character  of  a  European  power,  the  Confederation,  whose 
relations  and  obligations  were  unaffected  by  such  war, 
remained  a  stranger  thereto ;  in  other  words,  it  remained 
neutral,  even  if  the  war  was  defensive  on  the  part  of  the 
confederated  sovereign  as  to  his  possessions  without  the 
Confederation,  unless  the  Diet  recognised  the  existence 
of  a  danger  threatening  the  federal  territory  (c). 

In  other  cases  of  disputes,  arising  between  any  State 
of  the  Confederation  and  foreign  powers,  and  the  former 
asked  the  intervention  of  the  Diet,  the  Confederation 
might  interfere  as  an  ally,  or  as  a  mediator ;  might  exa- 

{f>)  Kliibcr,   §  U8,   §  152  a.     Wiener  (c)  Wiener  Schluss-Acte,  art.  46,  47. 

Schluss-Acte,  §  49.  Kliiber,  Offentliches  Recht  dea  Deut- 

schen  Sondes,  §  152  f. 
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mine  the  respective  complaints  and  pretensions  of  the 
contending  parties.  If  the  result  of  the  investigation 
was,  that  the  co-State  was  not  in  the  right,  the  Diet 
would  make  the  most  serious  representations  to  induce  it 
to  renounce  its  pretensions,  would  refuse  its  interference, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  take  all  proper  means 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
preliminary  examination  proved  that  the  confederated 
State  was  in  the  right,  the  Diet  would  employ  its  good 
offices  to  obtain  for  it  complete  satisfaction  and  secu- 
rity(^). 

It  follows,  that  not  only  the  internal  but  the  external 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  remained  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  it 
might  be  affected  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  authorizing  the  federal  body  to  represent 
their  external  sovereignty.  In  other  respects,  the  several 
confederated  States  remained  indejjendent  of  each  other, 
and  of  all  States  foreign  to  the  Confederation.  Their 
union  constituted  what  the  German  public  jurists  call  a 
Staatenhund,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  Bundesstaat ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  supreme  Federal  Government  (<?). 

The  growing  power  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  desire 
of  establishing  German  unity,  gave  rise  to  the  project  of  creating  an 
empire  that  should  embrace  the  whole  German  race.  In  1848,  a 
congress  assembled  at  Frantfort  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
scheme,  but  nothing  was  then  eifected.  Since  that  date  the  idea  has 
been  frequently  revived,  but  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  minor  States  long  prevented  its 
being  carried  out. 

The  war  of  1864  entei'ed  into  by  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Den- 
mark, tended  materially  to  promote  German  unity ;  and  the  subsequent 


(<f)  Wiener  Schluss-Acte,  art.  35 — 49. 
Klubor,  $  462. 

(«)  Kliiber,  $$  103a,  176,  248,  460, 
461,  462.  Ilcfftor,  das  Europiiischo 
VSlkerrecht,  {21. 

Tho  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  art.  0, 
deolaro*  :  "  Les  6tatH  de  I'Allomagtio 
MTont  ind6pcnd«DS  et  aoifl  par  nn  lien 
f«6ratif." 


The  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  1815,  art.  54,  declares: — "Le 
but  do  cotto  Confederation  est  le  main- 
ticn  de  la  sdrote  ext^rieiiro  et  interieure 
do  rAUemngno,  do  riudepondanco  et  de 
I'iuviolabilito  do  son  6tats  confeder68." 

For  furtlior  dotuils  respecting  tlie 
Oormanio  Constitution,  see  Wheatcn's 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  465 
d  »eq. 
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war  of  1866,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  resulted  in  the  dissolution     Chap.  II. 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  North 


German  Confederation.     Austria  was  thereby  excluded  from  partici-  GermauCon- 

pating  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  (/),  and  Prussia  placed  at  the  head  f«ier»tion. 

of  a  national  movement.     This  Confederation  consists  of  the  kingdoms 

of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  and  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Duchies  of 

Anhalt,   .Saxe-Meiningen,    Saxe-Coburg,    and   Saxe- Alt enburg,   some 

smaller  States,  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  (y). 

These  States  agreed  to  enter  into  a  peri>etual  confederatioa  for  the 

defence  of  the  Federal  territory,  and  of  the  rights  prevailing  therein, 

as  well  as  for  fostering  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.  g  .|t 

After  tlie  war  of  1870-71  with  France,  the  idea  of  unity  received  its  Tb**  German 
fullest  development.  The  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  the  warwlS 
and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Uesse,  were  united  to  the  North  Wdoce. 
German  Confederation,  and  the  whole  received  the  name  of  the  Gernuui 
Empire  (A).  Within  this  Confederate  territory  the  empire  exerdses 
the  right  of  legislation  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  and 
with  the  effect  that  the  imperial  laws  take  precedence  of  the  laws  of 
the  States  (i).  Legislation  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  the  Coa« 
federation,  and  an  Imperial  Diet(il).  The  Council  consists  of  the 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  among^  whom 
the  votes  are  divided  in  such  manner  that  Prussia  has,  with  the  former 
votes  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Holstein,  Nassau  and  Frankfort, 
seventeen  votes,  Bavaria  six.  Saxony  four,  Wurtemburg  four,  Baden 
three,  Hesse  three,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  two,  Brunswick  two,  and 
seventeen  smaller  States,  one  each  (/).  The  totality  of  such  votes  can 
only  be  given  in  one  sense,  and  there  are  tifty-eight  votes  in  all. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Confederation  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  bears  the  name  of  German  Emperor,  and  who  represents  the 
empire  internationally,  declares  war,  makes  peace,  enters  into  treaties, 
and  receives  ambassadors.  The  consent  of  the  Council  is  necessary 
for  declaring  war,  unless  the  territory  of  the  empire  is  actually 
attacked  (m).  The  Imperial  Diet  is  elected  by  universal  and  direct 
election  (n),  and  its  proceedings  are  public  (o).  The  army  and  navy 
of  the  whole  empire  are  single  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  (/)). 

Thus,  Germany  has  now  become  a  compositive  State,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  various  members  is  merged  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 

(/)    Hertslet,    Map    of   Europe    by  (•)  Art.  ii.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

Treaty,  vol.  iii.  p.  1699.  German  Empire. 

ig)  State    Papers,   vol.   Ivii.   p.   296.  ^^'>  ^^'  ^: 

Hertslet,   Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  ^^  ^^-  ''^• 

vol.  iii.  p.  1807.  "  (•")  ^^'  "• 

(»)  Art.  XX. 

(A)  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  (o)  Art.  xiii. 

p.  1930.  [p)  Arts.  liii.  and  Ixiii. 
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Part  I.       empire ;    though  the  regnant  heads  of  the  several  States  retain  their 
TTT  personal  position  as  Sovereigns. 

The  Zoll-*  ^^®  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  of  1815  was 

verein.  the  preservation  by  each  State  of  its  own  custom-houses  and  imposts. 

This  was  found  to  interfere  so  materially  with  the  development  of 
trade,  that  the  Diet  endeavoured  to  frame  some  legislative  scheme  for 
regulating  the  whole  customs  duties  of  the  union,  and  for  abolishing 
internal  custom-houses  within  its  territories.  The  Diet  failed  in  its 
attempt,  but  the  idea  was  gradually  carried  out  by  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  several  of  the  States.  In  1827,  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg  signed  a  treaty  suppressing  the  custom-houses  between  them- 
selves, adopting  a  uniform  tariff  of  duties,  and  dividing  the  receipts 
proportionally  (y).  This  was  the  first  treaty  of  the  kind,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  others  with  the  same  object,  e.ff.,  by  Prussia  with 
Anhalt  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  by  Saxony  with  Hesse-Cassel, 
Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  some  smaller  States. 

The  customs  association  to  which  Prussia  belonged  was  called  the 
Zollverein,  and  by  the  year  1855,  the  exertions  of  that  State  had  ab- 
sorbed into  this  league  the  whole  of  Germany,  except  Austria,  the 
two  Mecklenburg  Duchies,  Holstein,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  (r).  In 
1867,  the  Zollverein  was  re-constituted  by  a  treaty  which  came  into 
force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  and  was  to  continue  till  the  31st  of 
December,  1877.  In  1868,  the  Mecklenburg  Duchies  and  Lubeck 
joined  the  league,  which,  as  Austria  had  then  been  excluded  from  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  embraced  all  the  German  Empire  except  the  free 
towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire  of  1871  expressly  kept  in  force  the  treaty  of  Julj',  1867,  and 
confirmed  the  right  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  remain  as  free  ports 
outside  the  customs  frontier,  until  they  should  apply  to  be  admitted 
therein  («).  This  application  was  made  in  1888,  and  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  entered  into  the  Zollverein  in  October  of  that  year  {t). 

United  States      The  coiistitutioii  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  of 

of  America.  t>      ^        r^  •      r^ 

a  very  difierent  nature  irom  that  oi  the  (jrermanic  Con- 
federation. It  is  not  merely  a  league  of  sovereign  States 
for  their  common  defence  against  external  and  internal 
violence,  but  a  supreme  federal  government,  or  compo- 
site State,  acting  not  only  upon  the  sovereign  members 
of  the  Union,  but  directly  upon  all  its  citizens  in  their 
individual  and  corporate  capacities.  It  was  established, 
as  the  constitutional   act   expressly  declares,   by  ''  the 

(9)  ICartexu,  Koaveau  Recueil,  vul.  vil.  lot,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1039, 

p.  167.    State  Papen,  Tol.  xiv.  p.  803.  1041.     Statosnmn'H  Manual,   1877,  tit. 

(r)  OalTo,  vol.  i.  {  63,  p.  166.  Germany. 
(«)  Artii.  x1.  nnd  xxxir.    B—  Herta-  (0  Annual  Hn^JHtor,  1888. 
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people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  Chap.  II. 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessinj^s  of  liberty  to 
them  and  their  posterity."  This  constitution,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  declared  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  that  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  bo  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, ^g 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  a  LegUktive 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate,  the  membei*s  of  which  KJon.** 
are  chosen  by  the  local  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  people 
in  each  State.  This  Congress  has  power  to  levy  taxes 
and  duties,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  Union;  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the 
several  States,  and  witli  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  Union ;  to  coin 
money,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 
to  establish  post-offices  and  post -roads;  to  secure  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
writings  and  discoveries ;  to  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ; 
to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
regulate  captures  by  sea  and  land ;  to  raise  and  support 
armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  ;  to  exer- 
cise exclusive  civil  and  criminal  legislation  over  the 
district  where  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  is 
established,  and  over  all  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
dockyards  belonging  to  the  Union,  and  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  these 
and  the  other  powers  vested  in  the  federal  government 
by  the  constitution. 


Executive 
p^wer 
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Part  I.  To  give  effect  to  this  mass  of  sovereign  authorities, 

§  54.  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  chosen  by  electors  appointed  in  each 
State  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct.  The  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  Union,  and  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
and  such  inferior  tribunals  as  Congress  may  establish. 
The  federal  judiciary  exercises  under  this  grant  of  power 
the  authority  to  examine  the  laws  passed  by  Congress 
and  the  several  State  legislatures,  and,  in  cases  proper 
for  judicial  determination,  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  such  laws.  The  judicial  power  also 
extends  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of 
another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States ;  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects, 

§54a. 
Legislation  in      Mr.  Dana  considers  the  language  of  this  clause  likely  to  mislead 

States'"  foreign  readers.     He  denies  the  existence  of  any  tribunal  which  has 

special  and  direct  power  to  decide  questions  of  constitutional  law.   The 

Supreme  Court  is  the  court  of  final  resort,  from  whose  decision  there 

is  no  appeal ;  but,  like  all  other  courts,  it  only  decides  the  questions 

of  law  that  litigants  bring  before  it.     Tlie  American  Constitution  is  a 

code  of  positive  law ;  and  is,  moreover,  the  law  having  the  highest 

authority   in  the  Union.      Acts  of  Congress   do  not  correspond  to 

English  Acts  of  Parliament.     Tlie  latter  are  supreme  ;  and  the  only 

business  of  an  English  Court,  when  an  Act  comes  before  it,  is  to  fix 

upon  it  the  interpretation  which  the  legislature  is  supposed  to  have 

intended.     In  America,  a  litigant  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 

against  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  Court  may  declare  whether  the 

.Act  is  oonstitutional  or  not.    If  the  Court  pronounces  an  Act  to  be 

unconstitutional,  it  remains  on  the  statute  book,  but  is  inoperative, 

unless  the  Court  at  a  subHC(|uont  time  rov(<rses  its  own  decision  (u). 

Story,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution,  says,  "  In  measures 

(h)  Whcaton,  bjr  Dana,  note  31,  p.  79. 
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exclusively  of  a  political,  legislative,  or  executive  character,  it  is  plain  Chap.  H. 
that,  as  the  supreme  authority  as  to  these  questions  belongs  to  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments,  they  cannot  be  re-examined 
elsewhere.  But  where  the  question  is  of  a  different  nature,  and 
capable  of  judicial  inquiry  and  decision,  there  it  admits  of  a  very 
different  consideration.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  there  is  a  final  and 
common  arbiter  provided  by  the  Constitution  itself,  to  whose  decisions 
all  others  are  subordinate;  and  that  arbiter  is  the  supreme  judicial 
authority  of  the  Courts  of  the  Union.  No  mode  is  provided  by  which 
any  superior  tribunal  can  re-examine  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
itself  decided"  (x). 

In  1866,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Sujireme  Court  to  restrain 
the  President  from  carrying  into  effect  an  Act  of  Congress  alleged  to 
be  unconstitutional ;  but  the  Court  decided  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
not  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  1895,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  income  tax  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  the  previous  year  was  un- 
constitutional, and  the  amounts  already  paid  under  it  were  refunded. 
This  decision  involved  a  loss  to  the  revenue  estimated  at  30,000,000/. 
per  annum  (y). 

§55. 

The    treaty-making  power  is   vested   exclusively  m  Treaty- 

the  President  and  Senate;  all  treaties  negotiated  witli  pjwer. 
foreign  States  being  subject  to  their  ratification.  No 
State  of  the  Union  can  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ; 
coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts ; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  grant  any  title  of 
nobility ;  lay  any  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
such  as  are  necessary  to  execute  its  local  inspection  laws, 
the  produce  of  which  must  be  paid  into  the  national 
treasury ;  and  such  laws  are  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  Congress.  Nor  can  any  State,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  tonnage  duty ;  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace ;  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign 
power ;  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 

(x)  Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  and  Trust  Co.,  158  U.  S.  Reports, 
United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  266  (4th  ed.).  601.     A  full  account  of  the  American 

judicial  system  will  be  found  in  Bryce's 
[y)  State  of  MissUsippi  v.  Johnson,  4       American    Commonwealth,    chaps.    22 
Wallace,  475  ;  Pollock  v.  Farmer'' i  Loan       and  42. 

W.  G 
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§56. 

The  American 
union  is  a 
supreme 
federal 
government. 


§67. 

Swiss  Con- 
federation. 


such  imminent  danger  as  does  not  admit  of  delay.  The 
Union  guarantees  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive,  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened, 
against  domestic  violence. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  determine 
how  far  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  respective  States 
composing  the  Union  is  impaired  or  modified  by  these 
constitutional  provisions.  But  since  all  those  powers, 
by  which  the  international  relations  of  these  States  are 
maintained  with  foreign  States,  in  peace  and  in  war,  are 
expressly  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  federal 
government,  whilst  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the 
several  States  is  expressly  prohibited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  external  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  Union.  The  independence  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  in  this  respect,  is  merged  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  federal  government,  which  thus  becomes  what  the 
German  public  jurists  call  a  Bundesstaat. 

The  Swiss  Confederation,  as  remodelled  by  the  federal 
pact  of  1815,  consists  of  a  union  between  the  then 
twenty-two  Cantons  of  Switzerland;  the  object  of  Avhich 
is  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  their  freedom, 
independence,  and  security  against  foreign  attack,  and 
of  domestic  order  and  tranquillity.  The  several  Cantons 
guarantee  to  each  other  their  respective  constitutions 
and  territorial  possessions.  The  Confederation  has  a 
common  army  and  treasury,  supported  by  levies  of  men 
and  contributions  of  money,  in  certain  fixed  proportions, 
among  the  different  Cantons.  In  addition  to  these 
conti'il)utions,  tlio  military  expenses  of  the  Confederation 
are  defrayed  by  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise,  collected  by  the  frontier  C^antons,  according 
to  the  tariff  established  by  the  Diet,  and  paid  into  the 
common  treasury.  The  Diet  consists  of  one  deputy 
from  every  Canton,  each  having  one  vote,  and  assembles 
every  year,  alternately,  at  lierno,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne, 
wJiich  are  called  the  directing  Cantons  (vorori).      The 
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Diet  has  the  exclusive  power  of  declaring  war,  and  Chap.  II. 
concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce, 
with  foreign  States.  A  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
votes  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  these  acts ;  for  all 
other  purposes,  a  majority  is  sufficient.  Each  Canton 
may  conclude  separate  military  capitulations  and  treaties, 
relating  to  economical  matters  and  objects  of  police, 
with  foreign  powers ;  provided  they  do  not  contravene 
the  federal  pact,  nor  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
other  Cantons.  The  Diet  provides  for  the  internal  and 
external  security  of  the  Confederation ;  directs  the 
operations,  and  appoints  the  commanders  of  the  federal 
army,  and  names  the  ministers  deputed  to  other  foreign 
States.  The  direction  of  affairs,  when  the  Diet  is  not 
in  session,  is  confided  to  the  directing  Canton  (vorort)y 
which  is  empowered  to  act  during  the  recess.  The 
character  of  directing  Canton  alternates  every  two 
years,  between  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne.  The  Diet 
may  delegate  to  the  directing  Canton,  or  rorort,  special 
full  powers,  luider  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  be 
exercised  when  the  Diet  is  not  in  session ;  adding,  when 
it  thinks  fit,  federal  representatives,  to  assist  the  vorort 
in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ctmfederation.  In 
case  of  internal  or  external  danger,  each  Canton  has  a 
right  to  require  the  aid  of  the  other  Cantons ;  in  which 
case,  notice  is  to  be  immediately  given  to  the  vorort^  in 
order  that  the  Diet  may  be  assembled,  to  provide  the 
necessary  measures  of  security  [z). 

The   compact,  by  which   the   sovereign   Cantons   of  conrtUution 
Switzerland    are    thus   united,    forms   a   federal    body,  cJ)i^^era*^ 
which,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  Germanic  Con-  JJiJli*SJJJ^^ 
federation,  whilst  in  others  it  more  nearly  approximates  ^i^®  Oermamc 
to  the  American  Constitution.     Each  Canton  retains  its  tion  and  of 
original  sovereignty  unimpaired,  for  all  domestic  pur-  states, 
poses,  even  more  completely  than  the  German  States; 
but  the  power  of  making  war,  and  of  concluding  treaties 
of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce,  with  foreign  States, 

{z)  Ifartenn,  Nonveau  Recueil,  torn.  yiii.  p.  173, 
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§59. 

Abortive 
attempts, 
since  1830,  to 
change  the 
federal  pact 
of  1815. 


§59a. 

Changes  ia 
the  8  wins 
Constitution 
in  184K  and 
1874. 


being  exclusively  vested  in  the  federal  diet,  all  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  necessarily  fall  under  the  cogniz- 
ance of  that  body.  In  this  respect,  the  present  Swiss  Con- 
federation differs  materially  from  that  which  existed 
before  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which  was,  in 
effect,  a  mere  treaty  of  alliance  for  the  common  defence 
against  external  hostility,  but  which  did  not  prevent  the 
several  Cantons  from  making  separate  treaties  with  each 
other,  and  with  foreign  powers  (a). 

Since  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  various  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  local  constitutions  of  the  different 
Cantons,  tending  to  give  them  a  more  democratic 
character;  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
revise  the  federal  pact,  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  the 
character  of  a  supreme  federal  government,  or  Btmdesstaat, 
in  respect  to  the  internal  relations  of  the  Confederation. 
Those  attempts  have  all  proved  abortive ;  and  Switzer- 
land still  remains  subject  to  the  federal  j^act  of  1815, 
except  that  three  of  the  original  Cantons, — Basle,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Appenzel, — have  been  dismembered,  so  as 
to  increase  the  whole  number  of  Cantons  to  twenty-five. 
But  as  each  division  of  these  three  original  Cantons  is 
entitled  to  half  a  vote  only  in  the  Diet,  the  total  number 
of  votes  still  remains  twenty -two,  as  under  the  original 
Federal  pact  (Z»). 

In  1848,  the  Swiss  Constitution  was  remodelled,  but  the  essential 
principles  of  the  pact  of  1815  were  maintained.  The  Cantons  re- 
tained their  sovereignty,  except  where  it  was  limited  by  the  con- 
stitution; they  exercised  all  rights  that  were  not  conferred  on  the 
Federal  Government.  All  political  alliances  between  the  Cantons 
were  forbidden;  but  they  wore  entitled  to  enter  into  conventions 
among  themselves  for  regulating  matters  appertaining  to  legislation, 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  &c.,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Fifderal  authority.  The  Federal  Council  represented  the  Cantons  in 
their  relation  to  foreign  States.  The  riglits  of  declaring  war,  of 
making  peace,  and  of  entering  into  treaties  were  vested,  as  before, 
exciuBively  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  supreme  autliority  of 
the  Union  waa  vested  in  a  Federal  assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses — 


(a)  Iferlio,  Repertoire,   tit.  Mini»tr0         (b)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
Publie.  pp.  494-406. 
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a  national  council  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  a  council  of  States    Chap.  II. 
composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  Canton.     The  Federal  Council  ' 

was  composed  of  seven  persons  chosen  from  all  the  citizens  eligible  for 
the  National  Council,  but  no  two  members  of  it  were  to  come  from  the 
same  Canton.  They  retained  their  office  for  three  years,  and  from 
among  them  a  President  was  annually  to  be  chosen,  but  they  were 
precluded  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  the  Federal  Legislature, 
This  body  constituted  the  executive  authority  of  the  Confederation  (c). 
In  1874  the  Swiss  Constitution  was  again  revised,  and  some  serious 
changes  were  made.  The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
greatly  strengthened,  and  the  maintenance  and  control  of  the  army  waa 
conferred  upon  it  (r/).  Switzerland  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  system  of 
confederated  States  (Staalenbund),  and  has  become  a  compositive  State 
{Bundesstaat)  («). 

(c)  See  Calvo,  liv.  ii.  §  55.  (*)  Statwman'B  Year-Book,  Art.  Swit- 

ift)  Anuual  Reg.  1874,  p.  288.    Calvo,       zerland. 
loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RIGHT    OF   SELF-PRESERVATION   AND    INDEPENDENCE, 
o  on 

Rights  of  The  rights  which  sovereign  States  enjoy  with  regard 

^S^ith    to  one  another  may  be  divided  into  rights  of  two  sorts : 
r^>«3^t^toone^^^^^^Y/yg^  or   uhsolute  rights;    conditional,  or   hypothetical 
rights  (<«). 

Every  State  has  certain  sovereign  rights,  to  which  it 
is  entitled  as  an  independent  moral  being;  in  other 
words,  because  it  is  a  State.  These  rights  are  called  the 
absolute  international  rights  of  States,  because  they  are 
not  limited  to  particular  circumstances. 

The   rights  to  which  sovereign   States  are  entitled, 
under  particular  circumstances,  in  their  relations  with 
others,    may   be   termed  their   conditional  international 
rights;    and   they  cease  with  the   circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them.      They  are  consequences  of  a  quality 
of  a  sovereign  State,  but  consequences  which  are  not  per- 
manent, and  which  are  only  produced  under  particular 
circumstances.     Thus  war,  for  example,  confers  on  belli- 
gerent or  neutral  States  certain  rightti,  which  cease  with 
„  ..        the  existence  of  tlio  war. 
Bight  of  iitoif.      Of  the  absolute  international  rights  of  States,  one  of 
pr«M[va  on.   ^j^^  most  cssontial  and  important,  and  that  which  lies  at 

(a)  Kliiber,  Droit  den  QeoH  moderoo  de  I'Europe,  ^  36, 
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the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  right  of  self-preser-  Chap.  I. 
vation.  It  is  not  only  a  right  with  respect  to  other 
States,  but  a  duty  with  respect  to  its  own  members,  and 
the  most  solemn  and  important  which  the  State  owes  to 
them.  This  right  necessarily  involves  all  other  inci- 
dental rights,  which  are  essential  as  means  to  give  effect 
to  the  principal  end.  ^  go 

Among  these  is  the  right  of  self-defence.     This  again  Ri^tt  of  self, 
involves  the  right  to  require  the  military  service  of  all  modified  by 
its  people,  to  levy  troops  and  maintain  a  naval  force,  to  Hj^htJof 
build  fortifications,  and  to  impose  and  collect  taxes  for  ^^*'^y  ^^^\ 
all  these  purposes.      It  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of 
these  absolute  sovereign  rights  can  be  controlled  only  by 
the  equal   correspondent  rights  of   other  States,  or  by 
special   compacts   freely   entered   into    with    othei-s,   to 
modify  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  means  of  defence,  no  inde- 
pendent State  can  be  restricted  by  any  foreign  power. 
But  another  nation  nmy,  by  virtue  of  its  own  right  of 
self-preservation,  if  it  sees  in  these  preparations  an  occa- 
sion for  alarm,  or  if  it  anticipates  any  possible  danger 
of  aggression,  demand  explanations ;  and  good  faith,  as 
well  as  sound  policy,  requires  that  these  inquiries,  when 
they  are  reasonable  and  made  with  good  intentions, 
should  be  satisfactorily  answered  (i). 

Thus,  the  absolute  right  to  erect  fortifications  within 
the  territory  of  the  State  has  sometimes  been  modified 
by  treaties,  where  the  erection  of  such  fortifications  has 
been  deemed  to  threaten  the  safety  of  other  communities, 
or  where  such  a  concession  has  been  extorted  in  the  pride 
of  victory,  by  a  power  strong  enough  to  dictate  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  to  its  enemy.  Thus,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  confirmed 
by  that  of  xVix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
the  French  Government  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkirk.  This  stipulation,  so  humiliating  to 
France,  was  effaced  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 

(4)  Hetfter,  §  40. 
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tervention or 
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between  the  two  countries,  in  1783,  after  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  in 
1815,  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  France,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  fortifications  of  Huningen,  within  the 
French  territory,  which  had  been  constantly  a  subject  of 
uneasiness  to  the  city  of  Basle,  in  the  Helvetic  Confede- 
ration, should  be  demolished,  and  should  never  be  re- 
newed or  replaced  by  other  fortifications,  at  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  three  leagues  from  the  city  of  Basle  (c). 

After  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1830,  the  Powers 
agreed  that  as  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  had  been  guaranteed,  she 
ought  to  change  the  system  of  military  defence  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Belgian 
fortresses  of  Menin,  Ath,  Mons,  Philippeville  and  Marienberg  were 
accordingly  selected  for  demolition  (c?).  In  1856  Russia  agreed  that 
the  Aland  Islands  in  the  Baltic  should  not  bo  fortified,  and  that 
no  military  or  naval  establishment  should  be  maintained  there  (e). 
Eussia  and  Turkey  also  agreed  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856,  not  to 
maintain  any  military-maritime  arsenals  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  but  this  clause  of  the  treaty  was  abrogated  in  1871  (/). 

The  right  of  every  independent  State  to  increase  its 
national  dominions,  wealth,  population,  and  power,  by 
all  innocent  and  lawful  means ;  such  as  the  pacific 
acquisition  of  new  territory,  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  new  countries,  the  extension  of  its  navigation 
and  fisheries,  the  improvement  of  its  revenues,  arts, 
agi'iculture,  and  commerce,  the  increase  of  its  military 
and  naval  force;  is  an  incontrovertible  right  of  sove- 
reignty, generally  recognised  by  the  usage  and  opinion 
of  nations.  It  can  bo  limited  in  its  exercise  only  by  the 
equal  correspondent  rights  of  other  States,  growing  out 
of  the  same  primeval  right  of  self-preservation.  Where 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  by  any  of  these  means,  directly 
affects  the  security  of  others, — as  where  it  immediately 
interferes  with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sovereign  rights 
of  other  States, — there  is  no  diiliculty  in  assigning  its 


{e)  Martens,  Reooeil  dcHTrait^>0,  toin. 
U.  p.  469. 

(d)  Protocol  of  17th  April,  1831.  Sco 
Hcrtalet,  ICap  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  860 


and  88'i. 

(r)  Ibid.  vol.  H.  p.  1272. 

(/)  Art.  xiii.    Soo  Hertdot,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1260  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  1020. 
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precise  limits.  But  where  it  merely  involves  a  supposed  Chap.  I. 
contingent  danger  to  the  safety  of  others,  arising  out  of 
tlie  undue  aggrandisement  of  a  particular  State,  or  the 
disturbance  of  what  has  been  called  tlie  balance  of  power, 
questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  arise,  which  belong 
lather  to  the  science  of  politics  than  of  public  law. 

Tlie  occasions  on  which  the  right  of  forcible  inter- 
ference has  been  exercised  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue 
aggrandisement  of  a  particular  State,  by  sucli  innocent 
and  lawful  means  as  those  above  mentioned,  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  cannot  be  justified  in  any  case, 
except  in  that  where  an  excessive  augmentation  of  its 
military  and  naval  forces  may  give  just  ground  of  alarm 
to  its  neighbours.  The  internal  development  of  the 
resources  of  a  country,  or  its  acquisition  of  colonies  and 
dependencies  at  a  distance  from  Europe,  has  never  been 
considered  a  just  motive  for  such  interference.  It  seems 
to  be  felt  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  distant  colonies 
and  dependencies  generally  weaken,  and  always  render 
more  vulnerable  the  metropolitan  State.  And  with 
respect  to  the  former,  although  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  a  country  is  the  most  effectual  means  by  whicli 
its  power  can  be  augmented,  such  an  augmentation  is 
too  gradual  to  excite  alarm.  To  which  it  must  be  added 
that  the  injustice  and  mischief  of  admitting  that  nations 
have  a  right  to  use  force  for  the  express  purpose  of 
retarding  the  civilization  and  diminishing  the  prosperity 
of  their  inoffensive  neighbours,  are  too  revolting  to 
allow  such  a  right  to  be  inserted  in  the  international  code. 
Interferences,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  balance  ot 
power,  have  been  generally  confined  to  prevent  a 
sovereign,  already  powerful,  from  incorporating  con- 
quered provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  his 
dominions  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  or  exercising  a 
dictatorial  influence  over  the  councils  and  conduct  of 
other  independent  States  (ff). 

Sir  AV.  Ilarcourt  says  of  intervention :  **  It  is  a  high  and  summary  LeAl  aspect 

of  inter- 
{ff)  Senior,  Edinb.  Rev.  No.  156,  art.  1,  p.  329.  vention. 
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Part  II.  procedure  whicli  may  sometimes  snatch  a  remedy  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
law.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  interven- 
tion, as  in  that  of  revolution,  its  essence  is  illegality,  and  its  justifica- 
tion is  its  success.  Of  all  things  at  once  the  most  unjustifiable  and 
the  most  impolitic  is  an  unsuccessful  intervention "  (A).  Chateau- 
briand, in  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  French  Chamber,  asserted  that 
"no  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another 
government,  except  in  the  case  where  the  security  and  immediate 
interests  of  the  first  government  are  compromised "  (/).  It  seems 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  distinct  rules  with  regard  to  intervention. 
As  stated  in  the  text,  the  subject  belongs  to  politics  rather  than  to 
public  law.  It  cannot  be  distinctly  stated  what  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances menaces  the  security  of  any  State,  or  tends  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  power,  and  what  does  not.  Statesmen  must  be  guided  by 
the  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  intentions  of  other  countries,  and 
by  what  they  deem  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  own,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  Europe  there  seems  little  probability  of  any  rules 
regarding  intervention  being  attended  to,  even  if  they  could  be 
satisfactorily  drawn  up  {k). 

Each  member  of  the  great  society  of  nations  being 
entirely  independent  of  every  other,  and  living  in  what 
has  been  called  a  state  of  nature  in  respect  to  others, 
acknowledging  no  common  sovereign,  arbiter,  or  judge ; 
the  law  which  prevails  between  nations  being  deficient 
in  those  external  sanctions  by  which  the  laws  of  civil 
society  are  enforced  among  individuals ;  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  international  law  being  com- 
pelled by  moral  sanctions  only,  by  fear  on  the  part  of 
nations  of  provoking  general  hostility,  and  incurring  its 
probable  evils  in  case  they  should  violate  this  law ;  an 
apprehension  of  the  possible  consequences  of  the  undue 
aggrandisement  of  any  one  nation  upon  the  indepen- 
dence and  the  safety  of  others,  has  induced  the  States  of 
modern  Europe  to  observe,  with  systematic  vigilance, 
every  material  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  their 
respective  forces.  This  preventive  policy  has  been  the 
pretext  of  the  most  bloody  and  destructive  wars  waged 
in  modem  times,  some  of  which  have  certainly  origi- 

(A)  Letters  of  Hiatoricua,  p.  41.  NutioiiH,  p.  08  ;  Amari,  Nouvcl  expose 

(0  See  Halleok,  p.  86  ;  Aliaon,  Hist.  <lu  principo  do  non- inter  von  tion  ;  Bovue 

of  Europe,  oh.   12,   §  41;    Moniteur,  do  Droit  Int.  1H73,  p.  352. 

16th    Fob.   1823  ;    Manning,    Law    of  (/.)  H<>o  Ciilvo,  vol.  i.  bk.  iii. 
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nated  in  well-founded  apprehensions  of  peril  to  the  Chap.  I. 
independence  of  weaker  States,  but  the  greater  part 
have  been  founded  upon  insufficient  reasons,  disguising 
the  real  motives  by  which  princes  and  cabinets  have 
been  influenced.  Wherever  the  spirit  of  encroachment 
has  really  threatened  the  general  security,  it  has  com- 
monly broken  out  in  such  overt  acts  as  not  only  plainly 
indicated  the  ambitious  purpose,  but  also  furnished  sub- 
stantive grounds  in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  a 
resort  to  arms  by  other  nations.  Such  were  the  grounds  w»n»of  the 
of  the  confederacies  created,  and  the  wars  undertaken  to 
check  the  aggrandisement  of  Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  under  Charles  V.  and  his  successors ; — an  object 
finally  accomplished  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which 
so  long  constituted  tlie  written  public  law  of  Europe. 
The  long  and  violent  struggle  between  the  religious 
parties  engendered  by  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  became  closely  con- 
nected with  political  interests  and  ambition.  The  great 
Catliolic  and  Protestant  powers  mutually  protected  the 
adherents  of  their  own  faith  in  the  bosom  of  rival 
States.  The  repeated  interference  of  Austria  and  Spain 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  and  of  the  Protestant  powei's  to  protect 
their  persecuted  brethren  in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  gave  a  peculiar  colouring  to  the  political 
transactions  of  the  age.  This  was  still  more  heightened 
by  the  conduct  of  Catholic  France  under  the  ministry  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  sustaining,  by  a  singular  refine- 
ment of  policy,  the  Protestant  princes  and  people  of 
Germany  against  the  house  of  Austria,  while  she  was 
persecuting  with  unrelenting  severity  her  own  subjects 
of  the  reformed  faith.  The  balance  of  power  adjusted 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  once  more  disturbed 
by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  compelled  the 
Protestant  States  of  Europe  to  unite  with  the  house  of 
Austria  against  the  encroachments  of  France  herself, 
and  induced  the  allies  to  patronise  the  English  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  whilst  the  French  monarch  interfered  to 
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Part  II.  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts.  These  great 
transactions  furnished  numerous  examples  of  inter- 
ference by  the  European  States  in  the  affairs  of  each 
other,  where  the  interest  and  security  of  the  interfering 
powers  were  supposed  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
domestic  transactions  of  other  nations,  which  can  hardly 
be  referred  to  any  fixed  and  definite  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  or  furnish  a  general  rule  fit  to  be  observed 
in  other  apparently  analogous  cases  (/). 
Warsof  tho  The  Same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  more  recent,  but 
Kevoiutioii.  not  Icss  important  events  growing  out  of  the  French 
Revolution.  They  furnish  a  strong  admonition  against 
attempting  to  reduce  to  a  rule,  and  to  incorporate  into 
the  code  of  nations,  a  principle  so  indefinite  and  so 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  in  its  practical  application. 
The  successive  coalitions  formed  by  the  great  European 
monarchies  against  France  subsequent  to  her  first  revo- 
lution of  1789,  were  avowedly  designed  to  check  the 
progress  of  her  revolutionary  principles  and  the  exten- 
sion of  her  militaiy  power.  Such  was  the  principle  of 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  avowed  by 
the  Allied  Courts,  and  by  the  publicists  who  sustained 
tlieir  cause.  France,  on  her  side,  relying  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  contended  for  non-intervention  as 
Alliance  of  a  right.  Thc  efforts  of  these  coalitions  ultimately  re- 
European^*^*  sultcd  in  the  formation  of  an  alliance,  intended  to  be 
powerH.  permanent,  between  the  four  great  powers  of  Russia, 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  France 
subsequently  acceded,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1818,  constituting  a  sort  of  superintending  authority 
in  these  powers  over  tlic  international  affairs  of  Europe, 
the  precise  extent  and  objects  of  which  were  never  very 
accurately  defined.  As  interpreted  by  those  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  who  were  also  the  oiiginal  parties  to 
the  compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  this  union  was 
intended  to  form  a  perpetual  system  of  intervention 
among   tho   European   States,  adapted  to  prevent  any 

(/)  WhcatoD,  Hiat.  Law  of  Nationn,  Pt.  I.  ^  2,  3,  pp.  80—88. 
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sucli  change  in  the  internal  forms  of  their  respective  Chap.  I. 
governments,  as  might  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
monarchical  institutions  which  had  been  re-established 
under  the  legitimate  dynasties  of  tlieir  respective  reign- 
ing houses.  This  general  right  of  interference  was 
sometimes  defined  so  as  to  bo  applicable  to  every  case 
of  popular  revolution,  where  the  change  in  the  forni  of 
government  did  not  proceed  from  the  voluntary  con- 
cession of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  was  not  confirmed 
by  his  sanction,  given  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
remove  all  doubt  of  his  having  freely  consented.  At 
others,  it  was  extended  to  every  revolutionary  move- 
ment pronounced  by  these  powers  to  endanger,  in  its 
consequences,  immediate  or  remote,  the  social  oi*der  of 
Europe,  or  the  particular  safety  of  neighbouring  States. 

The  events  which  followed  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  prove  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  geneml  and  invariable 
principle  on  the  subject  of  intervention.  It  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  on  this  subject ; 
and  every  rule  that  wants  that  quality  must  necessarily 
be  vague,  and  subject  to  the  abuses  to  which  human 
passions  will  give  rise,  in  its  pmctical  application. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  congress  of 
at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  and  Laybach,  in  respect  to  J/ifJ*^^.^ 
the  Neapolitan  Revolution  of  1820,  were  founded  ujx)n 
principles  adapted  to  give  the  great  Powei-s  of  the 
European  continent  a  perpetual  pretext  for  interfering 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  its  different  States.  The 
British  government  expressly  dissented  from  these  prin- 
ciples, not  only  upon  the  ground  of  their  being,  if 
reciprocally  acted  on,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  but  such  as  could  not  safely  be 
admitted  as  part  of  a  system  of  international  law.  In 
the  circular  despatch,  addressed  on  this  occasion  to  all 
its  diplomatic  agents,  it  was  stated  that,  though  no 
government  could  be  more  prepared  than  the  British 
government  was  to  uphold  the  right  of  any  State  or 
States  to  interfere,  where  their  own  immediate  security 
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Part  II.  or  essential  interests  are  seriously  endangered  by  the 
internal  transactions  of  another  State,  it  regarded  the 
assumption  of  such  a  right  as  only  to  be  justified  by  the 
strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated 
thereby;  and  did  not  admit  that  it  could  receive  a 
general  and  indiscriminate  application  to  all  revolu- 
tionary movements,  without  reference  to  their  immediate 
bearing  upon  some  particular  State  or  States,  or  that  it 
could  be  made,  prospectively,  the  basis  of  an  alliance. 
The  British  government  regarded  its  exercise  as  an 
exception  to  general  principles  of  the  greatest  value  and 
importance,  and  as  one  that  only  properly  grows  out  of 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case;  but  it  at  the  same 
time  considered,  that  exceptions  of  this  description  never 
can,  without  the  utmost  danger,  be  so  far  reduced  to 
rule,  as  to  be  incorporated  into  the  ordinary  diplomacy 
o  gg  of  States,  or  into  the  institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations  (m). 
Congress  of  The  British  government  also  declined  being  a  party 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  held  at  Verona,  in 
1822,  which  ultimately  led  to  an  armed  interference  by 
France,  under  the  sanction  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  the  Cortes.  The 
British  government  disclaimed  for  itself,  and  denied  to 
other  powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any  changes  in  the 
internal  institutions  of  independent  States,  witli  the 
menace  of  hostile  attack  in  case  of  refusal.  It  did  not 
consider  the  Spanish  Revolution  as  affording  a  case  of 
that  direct  and  imminent  danger  to  the  safety  and 
interest  of  other  States,  which  might  justify  a  forcible 
interference.  The  original  alliance  between  Great 
]3ritain  and  tlie  other  principal  European  powers,  was 
epecdfically  designed  for  the  rc-conquest  and  liberation 
of  the  European  continent  from  the  military  dominion 
of  Franco  ;  and  having  subverted  that  dominion,  it  took 
the  state  of   possession,   as  established   by  the   peace, 


(m)  Lord  Oastlereagh's  Circular  DoApatoh,  Jan.  10,   1R21.     Annual  Hogistcr, 
Tol.  Ixii.  Part  II.  p.  737. 
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under  the  joint  protection  of  the  alliance.     It  never  was,     Chap.  I. 

however,  intended  as  an  union  for  the  government  of 

the  world,   or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal 

affairs  of  other  States.      No  proof  had  been  produced  to 

the   British  government  of  any  desigTi,  on  the  part  of 

S])ain,  to  invade  the  territory  of  France  ;  of  any  attempt 

to  introduce  disaffection  among  her  soldiery  ;  or  of  any 

project  to  undermine  her  political  institutions ;  and,  so 

long  as  the  struggles  and  disturbances  of  Spain  should 

be  confined  within  the  circle  of  her  own  territory,  they 

could  not  be  admitted  by  the  British  government  to 

afford  any  plea  for  foreign  interference.      If  the  end  of 

the   eighteenth   and   the    beginning  of   the   nineteenth 

century  saw  all   P^urope   combined   against    France,   it 

was   not   on   account    of    the   internal   changes    which 

France  thought  necessary  for  her  own  political  and  civil 

reformation  ;  but  because  she  attempted  to  propagate, 

first,   her  j)rinciples,  and  afterwards  her  dominion,  by 

the  sword  («).  „  -- 

Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  same  War  between 
occasion,  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Allied  Towel's  American 
to  interfere,  by  forcible  means,  in  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  American  Colonies.  The  British 
government  declared  its  determination  to  remain  strictly 
neutral,  should  the  war  be  unhappily  prolonged ;  but 
that  the  junction  of  any  foreign  power,  in  an  enterprise 
of  Spain  against  the  colonies,  would  be  viewed  by  it  as 
constituting  an  entirely  new  question,  and  one  upon 
which  it  must  take  such  decision  as  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  might  require.  That  it  could  not  enter 
into  any  stipulation,  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or 
delay  its  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
nor  wait  indefinitely  for  an  accommodation  between 
Spain  and  the  colonies ;  and  that  it  would  consider  any 
foreign    interference,    by  force  or   by  menace,    in   the 

(m)  Confidential  Minute  of  Lord  Cas-  lie  DoeumentM,  p.    94.      Mr.   Secretary 

tlereagh  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain,  com-  Canning's  Letter  to  Sir  C.  Stuart,  28th 

municated  to  the  Allied  Courts  in  May,  Jan.  1823,  p.  114.     Same  to  the  Same, 

1822.    Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixv. ;  Pub-  Slst  March,  1823,  p.  141. 
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Part  II.     dispute  between  them,  as  a  motive  for  recognising  the 
latter  without  delay  (o). 

The  United  States  government  declared  that  it  should 
consider  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  European 
powers,  to  extend  their  peculiar  political  system  to  the 
Ameiican  continent,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power  they  had  not 
interfered,  and  should  not  interfere ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  governments,  whose  independence  they  had  recog- 
nised, they  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  tow^ards  the 
United  States.  Tlicy  had  declared  their  neutrality  in 
the  war  between  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  at 
the  time  of  their  recognition ;  and  to  this  neutrality  they 
should  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change  should 
occur,  which,  in  their  judgment,  should  make  a  corre- 
sponding change,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in- 
dispensable to  their  own  security.  The  late  events  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  showed  that  Europe  was  still  un- 
settled. Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  could 
be  adduced  than  that  the  Allied  Powers  should  have 
thought  it  proper,  on  any  principle  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, to  have  interposed  by  force  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such  interpositions 
might  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle,  was  a  question 
on  which  all  independent  powers,  whoso  governments 
differed  from  theirs,  were  interested, — even  those  most 
remote, — and  none  more  so  than  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  the  American  government,  in  regard  to 
Europe,  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  which  had 
80  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless 
remained  the  same.  This  policy  was,  not  to  interfere 
in  the  intcmal  concerns  of  any  of  the  European  powers ; 

(o)  Memonndnm  of  Oouferonoe  be-      Rogintor,  vol.  Ixvi.  i>.  OU.     I'i4blie  Docu- 
twaen  Kr.  Beoretary  Oumiog  and  Prinoo      ,„f„  t„, 
FoUgMO,  9th  Ootob«r,  1823.     Annual 
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to  consider  the  government,  de  facio,  as  the  legitimate     Chap.  I. 
government   for   them ;    to  cultivate   friendly  relations  ~ 

with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm, 
and  manly  policy;  meeting,  in  all  instances,  the  just 
claims  of  every  power, — submitting  to  injuries  from 
none.  But,  with  regard  to  the  American  continents, 
circumstances  were  widely  different.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political 
system  to  any  portion  of  these  continents,  without 
endangering  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  latter  should 
behold  such  interposition  in  any  form  with  indif- 
ference (jt?). 

§  87a. 

This  policy  of  the  United  States  haa  acquired  the  name  of  "the  The  Monroe 

Monroe  doctrine,"  from  its  having  received  its  most  explicit  enuncia-  "♦*ctnne. 
tion  in  President  Monroe's  seventh  annual  message  to  Congress  in 
1823.  "In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,"  said  the  President, 
**  in  matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor 
does  it  comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make 
preparations  for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are  of  necessity  more  intimately  connected,  and  by  causes  which 
must  bo  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The 
political  system  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  essentially  different  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  .  .  .  "We  owe  it, 
therefore,  to  candour  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  tlieir  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety"  (y).  This  formula 
must  be  now  regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  still  exists  only  as  a  "doctrine,"  and  has  not  been 
incorporated  into  any  legislative  enactment  or  into  any  convention  (r). 
Later  developments  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  have  carried  it  to  a 
length,  and  have  produced  results  which  were,  scarcely  foreseen  by  its 
founder.  President  Monroe,  it  is  true,  went  so  far  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  same  message  as  to  assert,  as  "  a  principle  in  which  the  rights 

{p)  President    Monroe's  Message   to  man's  Manual,  toI.  i.  p.  556.     Calvo, 

Congress,  2nd  December,  1823.     An-  Droit  International,  Bk.   III.    §§   143, 

nual  Register,  vol.  Ixv.  Public  Docu-  ,. . 
tnents,  p.  193. 

(q)  President's   Annual  Message    to  (»■)  Calvo,   loc.   cit.  :  Wharton,  Dig. 

Congress,  2nd  Dec.   1823.  See  States-  §$  45,  57. 

W.  H 
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Fart  II.      3.nd  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American 

continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 

assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers."  This  was  extended 
by  President  Q^rant,  who  in  1870  declared  that  for  the  future  "no 
territory  on  this  continent  shall  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  transfer  to 
an  European  power."  Secretary  Olney,  in  his  dispatch  of  Jiily  20th, 
1895,  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  "any  permanent  political  union 
between  an  European  and  American  State  Avas  unnatural  and  inex- 
pedient." As  Lord  Salisbury  hinted  in  his  reply,  this  general  con- 
demnation would  apply  to  the  connection  between  Canada,  between 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  Honduras,  Guiana,  and  Great  Britain,  a 
power  which  actually  possesses  more  territory  upon  the  continent  of 
North  America  than  do  the  United  States  themselves.  Finally,  in  the 
course  of  the  protracted  negotiations  arising  out  of  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  President  Cleveland 
gave  a  startling  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  Monroe  doctrine 
might  be  pushed.  In  his  message  of  December  17th,  1895,  he  claimed 
for  the  United  States  the  right  to  "take  measures  to  determine  with 
sufficient  certainty  for  its  justification  what  is  the  true  divisional  line 
between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana "  ;  for  this  purpose  a  Com- 
mission, consisting  solely  of  United  States  representatives,  was  to  take 
evidence  and  report,  and  on  receipt  of  the  report  it  would  bo  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  "  to  resist  by  every  means  in  its  power,  as  a  wilful 
aggression  upon  its  riglits  and  interests,  the  approjiriation  to  Great 
Britain  of  any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  governmental  jurisdiction  over 
any  territory  which  after  investigation  we  have  determined  of  right  to 
belong  to  Venezuela."  The  tone  of  the  message  naturally  excited 
much  resentment  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  regretted  by  a  large  section 
of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  Happily,  an  accommodating 
spirit  was  manifested  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  closing  days  of  1896 
an  Arbitration  Treaty  was  concluded,  whose  award,  made  in  October, 
1899,  set  the  disputed  boundary  finally  at  re8t(«). 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  upon  which  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
based  the  United  States  has  persistently  refused  to  incur  international 
obligations  outside  its  own  hemisphere.  It  authorized  the  attendance 
of  its  delegate  at  the  West  African  Conference  at  Berlin,  1885,  but 
declined  to  ratify  the  General  Act,  which  would  have  imposed  upon  its 
government  a  duty  in  respect  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  neutrality 
of  distant  regions  where  it  has  no  established  interests  or  control  of 
any  kind.  And  in  ratifying  the  General  Act  of  the  BrussclH  Conference 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in  1892,  tlie  United  States  repre- 
sentative caused  it  to  bo  recorded  that  his  government  disclaimed  any 
intontion  to  indicate  any  interest  whatever  in  the  possessions  or  pro- 


(«)  For  the  application  of  tho  Honroo  dootrino  to  the  projected  Panama  and 
Nloaragum  omuUn,  mo  pott,  }  206e. 
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tectorates  established  or  claimed  in  Africa  by  the  other  powers  (/).  Chap.  I. 
Since,  however,  its  annexation  of  Hawaii  in  1898,  and  the  cession  to  it 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Spain  in  the  same  year,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  United  States  to  retain  its  policy  of  isolation. 
Its  commercial  interests  in  China  have  forced  it  into  taking  joint  action 
with  the  other  groat  powers,  its  forces  were  represented  both  in  the 
garrison  of  the  Pekin  Legations  and  in  the  subsequent  military  occu- 
pation. It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will  consent  to  stand 
aside  when  next  the  Chinese  Question  forces  its  way  to  the  front. 

§  68. 
Great  Britain  had  limited  lierself  to  protesting  against  Briti-h 

the  interference  of  the  Frencli  government  in  the  internal  in  the  atfairs 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  had  refrained  from  interposing  by  1*^  iSie. 
force,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  peninsula  by  France. 
The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  was  overturned,  and 
Ferdinand  VII.  restored  to  absolute  power.  These 
events  were  followed  by  the  death  of  John  VI.,  King  of 
Portugal,  in  1825.  The  constitution  of  Brazil  had  pro- 
vided that  its  crown  should  never  be  united  on  the  same 
liead  with  that  of  Portugal ;  and  Dom  Pedro  resigned 
tlie  latter  to  his  infant  daughter.  Dona  Maria,  appointing 
a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  her  minority, 
and  at  the  same  time,  granting  a  constitutional  charter 
to  the  European  dominions  of  the  House  of  Bi-aganza. 
The  Spanish  government,  restored  to  the  plenitude  of 
its  absolute  authority,  and  dreading  the  example  of  the 
peaceable  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government 
in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  countenanced  the  pretensions 
of  Dom  Miguel  to  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  supported 
the  efforts  of  his  partisans  to  overthrow  the  regency  and 
the  charter.  Hostile  inroads  into  the  territory  of  Portu- 
gal were  concerted  in  Spain,  and  executed  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  Portuguese  troops, 
belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  de- 
serted into  Spain,  and  were  received  and  succoured  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  on  the  frontiei*s.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  British  government  received  an  appK- 
cation  from  the  regency  of  Portugal,  claiming,  in  virtue 
of  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship  subsist- 

[t)  Wharton,  Dig.  J  51  ;  Hertalet,  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty  No.  22. 
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Part  II.  ing  between  the  two  crowns,  the  military  aid  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  hostile  aggression  of  Spain.  In  ac- 
ceding to  that  application,  and  sending  a  corps  of  British 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  it  was  stated  by  the 
British  minister  that  the  Portuguese  Constitution  was 
admitted  to  have  proceeded  from  a  legitimate  source,  and 
it  was  recommended  to  Englishmen  by  the  ready  accept- 
ance which  it  had  met  with  from  all  orders  of  the  Portu- 
guese people.  But  it  would  not  be  for  the  British  nation 
to  force  it  on  the  people  of  Portugal,  if  they  were  un- 
willing to  receive  it ;  or  if  any  schism  should  exist  among 
the  Portuguese  themselves,  as  to  its  fitness  and  congeni- 
ality to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  They  went 
to  Portugal  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  obligation,  con- 
tracted under  ancient  and  modern  treaties.  When  there, 
nothing  would  be  done  by  them  to  enforce  the  establish- 
ment of  the  constitution ;  but  they  must  take  care  that 
nothing  was  done  by  others  to  prevent  it  from  being 
fairly  carried  into  effect.  The  hostile  aggression  of 
Spain,  in  countenancing  and  aiding  the  party  opposed  to 
the  Portuguese  Constitution,  was  in  direct  violation  of 
repeated  solemn  assurances  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  the 
British  government,  engaging  to  abstain  from  such  inter- 
ference. The  sole  object  of  Great  Britain  was  to  obtain 
the  faithful  execution  of  those  engagements.  The  former 
case  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France,  having  for  its 
object  to  overturn  the  Spanish  Constitution,  was  essen- 
tially different  in  its  circumstances.  France  had  given  to 
Gi'cat  Ih'itain  cause  of  war,  by  that  aggression  upon  the 
independence  of  Spain.  The  British  government  might 
lawfully  have  interfered,  on  grounds  of  political  expe- 
diency ;  but  they  were  not  bound  to  interfere,  as  they 
were  now  l)ound  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Portugal,  by 
tlie  obligations  of  treaty.  War  might  have  been  their 
free  choice,  if  they  had  deemed  it  i)olitic,  in  the  case  of 
Spain ;  interference  on  behalf  of  Portugal  was  their  duty, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  principles  of 
national  faith  and  national  honour  (u). 

(u)  Mr,  Canuing'H  Bpooch  in  the  HouM  of  OommonH,    llfli  DoromlK^r,   1826. 
Annual  Rogintor,  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  102. 
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The  intei-ference  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  in     Chap.  I. 
favour  of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  enduring  ages  of  cruel       §  69. 
oppression,  had  shaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  affords  a  If^^^^^"^ 
further  illustration  of  the  principles  of  international  law  Chmtian 

*  *  powers  of 

authorizing:  such   an   interference,  not  only  where  the  Europe,  in 

1  ,  PI  •  T        1       favour  of  the 

interests  and  safety  ot  other  powers  are  immediately  Greek*, 
affected  by  the  internal  transactions  of  a  particular  State, 
but  where  the  general  interests  of  humanity  are  infringed 
by  the  excesses  of  a  barbarous  and  desjx)tic  government. 
These  principles  are  fully  recognized  in  the  treaty  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece,  concluded  at  London,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1827,  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia.  The  preamble  of  this  treaty  sets  forth,  that  the 
three  contracting  parties  were  ''  penetrated  with  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest, 
which,  by  delivering  up  the  Greek  provinces  and  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago  to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy, 
produces  daily  fresh  impediments  to  the  commerce  of  the 
European  States,  and  gives  occasion  to  piracies,  which 
not  only  expose  the  subjects  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  considerable  losses,  but,  besides,  render  neces- 
sary burdensome  measures  of  protection  and  repression." 
It  then  states  that  the  British  and  French  governments, 
having  received  a  pressing  request  from  the  Greeks  to 
inter2:)ose  their  mediation  with  the  Porte,  and  being,  as 
well  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  animated  by  the  desire 
of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  of  arresting  the 
evils  of  all  kinds  which  might  arise  from  the  continuance 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  had  resolved  to  unite  their 
efforts,  and  to  regulate  the  operations  thereof  by  a  formal 
treaty,  with  the  view  of  re-establishing  peace  between 
the  contending  parties,  by  means  of  an  arrangement, 
which  was  called  for  as  much  by  humanity  as  by  the 
interest  of  the  repose  of  Europe.  The  treaty  then  pro- 
vides, (art.  1,)  that  the  three  contracting  parties  should 
offer  their  mediation  to  the  Porte,  by  a  joint  declaration 
of  their  ambassadors  at  Constantinople ;  and  that  there 
should  be  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  two  contending 
parties,  the  demand  of  an  immediate  armistice,  as  a  pre- 
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Part  II.  liminaiy  condition  indispensable  to  ojjening  any  negotia- 
tion. Article  2nd  provides  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
to  be  made,  as  to  the  civil  and  political  condition  of 
Greece,  in  consequence  of  the  principles  of  a  previous 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  By 
the  3rd  article  it  was  agreed,  that  the  details  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  limits  of  the  territory  to  be  included 
under  it,  should  be  settled  in  a  separate  negotiation 
between  the  high  contracting  powers  and  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  To  this  public  treaty  an  additional  and 
secret  article  was  added,  stipulating  that  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  would  take  immediate  measures  for  estab- 
lishing commercial  relations  with  the  Greeks,  by  sending 
to  them  and  receiving  from  them  consular  agents,  so  long 
as  there  should  exist  among  them  authorities  capable  of 
maintaining  such  relations.  That  if,  within  the  term  of 
one  month,  the  Porte  did  not  accept  the  proposed  armis- 
tice, or  if  the  Greeks  refused  to  execute  it,  the  high 
contracting  parties  should  declare  to  that  one  of  the  two 
contending  parties  that  should  wish  to  continue  hostili- 
ties, or  to  both,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  that  the 
contracting  powers  intended  to  exert  all  the  means,  which 
circumstances  might  suggest  to  their  prudence,  to  give 
immediate  effect  to  the  armistice,  by  preventing,  as  far 
as  might  be  in  their  power,  all  collision  between  the 
contending  parties.  The  secret  article  concluded  by 
declaring,  that  if  these  measures  did  not  suffice  to  induce 
the  Ottoman  Porte  to  adopt  the  propositions  made  by 
the  higli  contracting  powers,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Greeks  should  renounce  the  conditions  stipulated  in  their 
favour,  the  contracting  parties  would  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  tlie  work  of  pacification  on  the  basis 
agreed  upon  between  them  ;  and,  in  consequence,  they 
authorized,  from  that  time  forward,  their  representatives 
in  London  to  discuss  and  determine  the  ulterior  measures 
to  wliich  it  might  become  necessary  to  resort. 

The  Greeks  accepted  the  proft'ered  mediation  of  the 
tliroo  powers,  wliich  the  Turks  rejected,  and  instructions 
wore  given  to  the  commanders  of  the  allied  squadrons  to 
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compel  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  was  effected  by  Chap.  I. 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  with  the  occupation 
of  the  Morea  by  Frencli  troops ;  and  the  independence 
of  the  Greek  State  was  ultimately  recognized  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  under  the  mediation  of  the  contracting 
powers.  If,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  the  Turks 
belong  to  a  family  or  set  of  nations  which  is  not  bound 
by  the  general  international  law  of  Christendom,  they 
liave  still  no  right  to  complain  of  the  u)easures  which  the 
Christian  powers  thouglit  proper  to  adopt  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  religious  brethren,  oppressed  by  the 
Mohammedan  rule.  In  a  ruder  age,  the  nations  of 
Europe,  impelled  by  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  feeling 
of  sympathy,  inundated  the  plains  of  Asia  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  possession  of  infidels,  and  to 
deliver  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  the  merciless  oppres- 
sions practised  by  the  Saracens.  The  Protestant  princes 
and  States  of  Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  did  not  scruple  to  confederate  and 
wage  war,  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship  for  the  votaries  of  their  faith  in  the  bosom  of 
Catholic  communities,  to  whose  subjects  it  was  denied. 
Still  more  justifiable  was  the  interference  of  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  to  rescue  a  whole  nation,  not  merely 
from  religious  persecution,  but  from  the  cruel  alternative 
of  being  transported  from  their  native  land,  or  extermi- 
nated by  their  merciless  oppressors.  The  rights  of 
human  nature  wantonly  outraged  by  this  cruel  warfare, 
prosecuted  for  six  yeara  against  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people,  to  whose  ancestors  mankind  are  so  largely  in- 
debted for  the  blessings  of  arts  and  of  letters,  were  but 
tardily  and  imperfectly  vindicated  by  this  measure. 
"  Whatever,"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  ''a  nation 
may  lawfully  defend  for  itself,  it  may  defend  for  another 
people,  if  called  upon  to  interpose."  The  interference 
of  the  Christian  powers,  to  put  an  end  to  this  bloody 
contest,  might,  therefore,  have  been  safely  rested  upon 
this  ground  alone,  without  appealing  to  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  of  the  repose  of  Europe,  which,  as  well  as 
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Part  II.     the  interests  of  humanity,  are  alluded  to  in  the  treaty, 

as    the   determining   motives   of   the   high    contracting 

§  70.       parties  {.v). 

of  AmSr^        We  have  already  seen,  that  the  relations  which  have 

Gt.  Britain,     prevailed  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  other 

Prussia,  ^  ^ 

France,  and     EuroDcau  Statcs  havc  oulv  rcccutly  brought  the  former 

Russia,  in  the        .,.,  ,  c      i  iti  ^  t  '    i        ^         i 

internal         Within  tlio  palc  01  that  public  law   by  which  the  latter 

affairs  of  the  i  i        ^  •    i  •     '       ^^        c  ii  jIj 

Ottoman  are  governed,  and  which  was  originally  rounded  on  that 
fSoT^'  ^^  community  of  manners,  institutions  and  religion,  which 
distinguish  the  nations  of  Christendom  from  those  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  (f/).  Yet  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  that  empire  have  been  considered  essential 
to  the  general  balance  of  power,  ever  since  the  crescent 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  western  nations  of 
Europe.  The  above-mentioned  interference  of  tliree  of 
the  great  Christian  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  had 
been  complicated  by  the  separate  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  wliich  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  between  the  two  empires,  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  in 
1833.  The  casus  foederis  of  the  latter  treaty  was  brought 
on  by  the  attempts  of  Mehemet  AH,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to 
assert  his  independence,  and  of  the  Porte,  which  sought 
to  recover  its  lost  provinces.  The  status  quo^  which  had 
been  established  between  the  Sultan  and  his  vassal  by 
the  arrangement  of  Kutayah,  in  1833,  under  the  media- 
tion of  France  and  Great  Britain,  on  which  the  peace  of 
the  Levant  depended,  and  with  it  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  supposed  to  depend,  was  thus  constantly  threatened 
by  the  irreconcilable  pretensions  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  war  again  broke 
out  between  thom  in  1839,  and  the  Turkish  army  was 

(x)  Another  treaty  waa  concluded  at  February,  1830,  and  accepted  by  Greece 

London,  between  the  same  three  powers,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.      King  Otho 

on  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  by  which  the  was  expelled  in  1862,  and,  after  some 

cl(H:tion  of  Prince  Otho  of  Davaria,  as  difficulty  in    finding    any  one    to    fill 

King  of  Greece,  was  confirmed,  and  the  his  place,  Prince  George  of   Denmark 

Hovoreignty  and  indopondencu  of  the  new  mounted  the  Greek  throne  and  took  the 

kingdom  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  title  of  King  of  the  Ilellenoa  in  March, 

puttirH,  according  to  the  tcrmx  of  the  18G3. 
protocol  signed  by  them  on  tlio  3rd  of  (y)   Vidf  supra,  ^  13. 
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overthrown  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Nezib,  which  was     Chap.  I. 
followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  fleet  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  by  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  II. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  western  powers  of  Europe 
thought  they  perceived  the  necessity  of  interfering  to 
save  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  double  danger  with 
which  it  was  threatened ;  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  on  one  side,  and  the  exclusive  protectorate  of 
Russia  on  the  other.  A  long  and  intricate  negotiation 
ensued  between  the  five  great  European  powers,  from 
the  voluminous  documents  relating  to  which  the  follow- 
ing general  principles  may  be  collected,  as  having  re- 
ceived the  formal  assent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  negotia- 
tions, however  divergent  might  be  their  respective  views 
as  to  the  application  of  those  principles. 

1.  The  right  of  the  five  great  European  powers  to 
interfere  in  this  contest  was  placed  upon  the  ground  of 
its  threatening,  in  its  consequences,  the  general  balance 
of  power  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  only  difference 
of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  desimble 
end  of  preventing  all  future  conflict  between  the  two 
contending  parties  could  best  be  accomplished. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  this  interference  could  only  take 
I)laeo  on  the  formal  application  of  the  Sultan  himself, 
according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  that  the  five  great  powers  would 
never  assume  jurisdiction  over  questions  concerning  the 
rights  and  interests  of  another  power,  except  at  its  re- 
quest, and  without  inviting  such  power  to  take  part  in 
the  conference. 

3.  The  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  being  imminent, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  having  increased 
by  a  complication  of  disasters,  each  of  the  five  powers 
declared  its  determination  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  that  empire,  under  the  reigning  dynasty;  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  determination,  that  neither 
of  them  should  seek  to  profit  by  the  present  state  of 
things  to  obtain  an  increase  of  territory  or  an  exclusive 
influence. 


QuestioQ. 
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Part  II.  The  negotiations  finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  convention  of  the  loth  July,  1840,  between  four  of 
the  great  European  powers,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  ac- 
ceded, and  in  consequence  of  which  Mehemet  Ali  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  all  the  provinces 
held  by  him,  except  Egypt,  the  hereditary  Pachalic  of 
which  was  confirmed  to  him,  according  to  the  conditions 

contained  in  the  separate  article  of  the  convention  (z). 
§70a. 
The  Eastern  The  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  an  endless  source  of  disturbance  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  ever  since  this  treaty  of  1840.  It  occupies  a 
peculiar  and  anomalous  position,  and  all  attempts  to  establish  a  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  relation  between  this  State  and  the  other 
European  powers  have  as  yet  proved  failures.  The  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  is  in  many  respects  unfortunate.  The 
majority  are  Christians  belonging  to  various  nationalities,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  dominant  and  Mohammedan  race  of  the  Turks,  from 
"whom  they  are  alienated  by  differences  not  only  of  religion  and  race, 
but  of  language,  manners,  and  customs.  The  Turks  are  not  a 
civilizing  people.  They  are  a  nation  of  soldiers,  who  care  little  for  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  trade,  literature,  and  science  ;  while  many  of  their 
subjects  are  capable  of  attaining  to  the  highest  forms  of  civilization. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  governing  race  in  Turkey  have  remained 
nearly  stationary,  wliilo  many  of  their  subjects,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
ing States,  have  been  rapidly  progressing.  The  government  of  the 
Porte  is  negligently,  and  in  some  cases  oppressively,  carried  on.  Most 
of  its  Christian  subjects  are  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion  and 
nationality  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
who  are  generally  prepared  to  sympathise  with  and  encourage  them 
in  any  efforts  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  The  result  of 
this  state  of  things  has  been  to  leave  Turkey  in  Eurojio  in  a  condition 
of  chronic  disturbance.  Insurrections  have  been  numerous,  and, 
owing  to  the  encouragement  received  by  the  insurgents  from  outside, 
have  in  some  cases  been  very  difficult  to  quell.  In  several  instances 
these  insurrections  have  led  other  European  States  to  interfere  between 
the  Porte  and  its  subjects,  either  on  the  ground  tliat  the  Porte  would 
not  redress  the  wrongs  of  which  the  insurgents  justly  complained,  or 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  by  the  Moluimniedans  was  such  as 
could  not  bo  tolerated.  The  more  fact  of  the  subjects  of  Turkey 
calling  themsolvps  Christians,  although  the  term  Christianity  means 
something  very  different  there  to  wlint  it  docs  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
has  caused  them  to  receive  much  more  sympatiiy  and  support  than  in 
many  cases  they  really  deserved. 

(s)  WhefttOD,  Hist,  of  tho  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  663—683.    State  Paper)*,  vol. 
xxvili.  p.  342. 
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These  interferences,  so  long  as  force  was  not  used  to  coerce  the  Chap.  I. 
government  of  the  Sultan,  may  be  justified  in  international  law. 
Turkey  is  certainly  an  independent  sovereign  State,  and  prima  facte  no 
other  States  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  But  it  is 
not  an  independent  State  in  the  sense  that  England  and  France  are 
independent.  It  owes  its  independence  in  recent  times  to  the  support 
it  has  received  from  the  great  powers,  and  this  consequently  gives 
those  powers  some  right  to  require  that  its  government  shall  be 
properly  administered.  But  this  right  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  justify 
the  use  of  force,  and  this  is  so  not  only  on  general  principles,  but  by 
express  declaration  in  treaties. 

The  unfortunate  error  underlying  all  attempts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  European  Turkey  has  been  to  suppose  that,  because  this 
country  was  situated  in  Europe,  it  was  therefore  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  European  institutions  and  the  introduction  of  European 
modes  of  thought  and  action.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Turks 
and  many  of  their  subjects  are  Orientals,  and  quite  different  from 
Europeans ;  and  institutions  which  have  proved  most  beneficial  in 
England  and  France  are  very  likely  to  have  quite  an  opjjosite  effect 
when  established  in  Turkey.  No  institutions  can  bo  advantageous  to 
a  country  unless  they  are  adapted  to  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the 
people. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Turkey  makes  it  probable  that,  if 
left  to  herself,  her  empire  in  Europe  might  gradually  crumble  away, 
leaving  the  country  split  up  into  small  and  defenceless  communities. 
But  her  geographical  situation  would  make  such  a  result  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  If  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  were  reiuoved, 
his  territories  might  pass  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  Austria,  or  some 
other  great  State,  and  this  might  seriously  alter  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  The  great  importance  of  keeping  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  in  the  hands  of  a  non- 
aggressive  State,  and  of  preventing  Kussia  from  planting  her  autho- 
rity there,  and  converting  the  Black  Sea  into  a  Russian  lake,  has  led 
the  Western  Powers,  and  especially  England,  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Porte  as  much  as  possible.  This  was  the  policy 
that  brought  about  the  Crimean  War ;  and  until  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
was  executed,  the  maintenance  in  its  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  principles  of  public  law.  Nor 
has  the  principle  been  yet  abandoned.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  though 
depriving  the  Sultan  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  European  terri- 
tories, professes  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  remainder,  so  as  to 
leave  him  as  powerful  as  the  reduced  area  of  his  authority  will  allow 
him  to  be.  "The  Treaties  of  Paris  and  of  Berlin  resemble  one  another 
in  that  both  alike  are  a  negation  of  the  right  of  any  one  power,  and 
an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  powers  collectively  to  regulate  the 
solution  of  the  Eastern  Question"  (a). 

(a)  Hollaod,  Eozopean  Concert,  p.  221. 
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Part  II.  By  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  which   closed  tlie   Crimean  "War, 

— ~ — ~ England,  Austria,    France,   Prussia,   Russia,   and   Sardinia   declared 

The  T   at     f  "^^^  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Paris.  public  law  and  system  of  Europe.     Their  Majesties  engage,  each  on  his 

part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observance  of  their 
engagement ;  and  will,  in  consequence,  consider  any  act  tending  to 
its  violation  as  a  question  of  general  interest."  A  separate  treaty  to 
the  same  effect  was  entered  into  between  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  on  the  15th  April,  1856  (b).  Thus,  on  two  separate  occasions 
in  1856,  the  great  powers  solemnly  agreed  to  support  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity.  And  it  was  further  stipu- 
lated in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  "if  there  should  arise  between  the 
Sublime  Porte  aiKi  one  or  more  of  the  other  signing  powers,  any 
misunderstanding  which  might  endanger  the  maintenance  of  their 
relations,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  each  of  such  powers,  before  having 
recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  contracting  parties  the 
opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of  their  media- 
tion" (c).  The  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  was 
also  considered  in  the  Treat}' ;  and  a  firman,  issued  by  the  Sultan  for 
"ameliorating  their  condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  race," 
was  communicated  to  the  contracting  parties.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  distinctly  acknowledged  that  this  firman  "  cannot,  i?i  any  case, 
give  to  the  said  powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or 
separately,  in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects, 
nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire"  {d).  The  international 
status  of  Turkey  was  thus  clearly  defined.  She  was  recognised  as  a 
sovereign  State,  whoso  maintenance  was  deemed  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  Europe ;  and  the  only  right  over  her  internal  administration 
acquired  by  the  powers  was  that  already  referred  to,  of  pressing  their 
advice  on  the  Porte  as  to  its  methods  of  governing,  but  not  of  insisting 
§  70c.  ^y  force  of  arms  that  this  advice  should  be  followed. 
The  Treaty  The  first  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Treaty  of  Paris  took  place  in 

tion  of*^ ""'  1870.  On  the  31st  of  October  in  that  year,  Eussia  addressed  a  note  to 
London,  1871.  England  on  the  subject  of  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
terms  of  which  had  been  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  1856.  In  this  note, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  asserted  the  principle  of  neutralization  to  be  no 
more  than  a  theory.  "  The  Treaty  of  1856,"  wrote  the  Prince,  "has, 
moreover,  not  escaped  the  modifications  to  which  most  European  trans- 
actions have  been  exposed,  and  in  the  face  of  which  it  would  be 
difRcult  to  maintain  that  the  written  law,  founded  upon  the  respect 
lor  treaties  as  the  basis  of  public  right,  and  regulating  the  relations 
between  States,  retains  the  moral  validity  which  it  may  have  possessed 
at  other  times."     lie  then  enumerated  some  alleged  infractions  of  the 

(b)  Ilcrtalct,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  (0)  Art.  viii.    Soe  Appendix  F.,  post, 

pp.  1266,  1280.  P-  777. 

**^  (d)  Art.  ix. 
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treaty,  and  continued :   "Our  illustrious  Master  cannot  admit,  dejure,      Chap.  I. 

that  treaties  violated  iu  several  of  their  essential  and  general  clauses ■ 

should  remain  binding  in  other  clauses  directly  affecting  the  interests 
of  his  empire,"  He  concluded  by  stating  that  "His  Majesty,  the 
Czar,  restores  to  the  Sultan  the  full  exercise  of  his  rights  in  this 
respect,  resuming  the  same  for  himself  "  (e).  Such  a  proceeding  was 
utterly  subversive  of  all  international  morality.  If  treaties  solemnly 
entered  into  could  be  set  aside  at  the  mere  wish  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  all  public  faith  was  at  an  end ;  and  no  security  could  be 
felt  as  to  the  binding  effect  of  any  treaty  whatever.  To  this  note 
Lord  Granville  replied,  on  the  part  of  England,  that  it  had  always  been 
held,  that  the  right  of  cancelling  a  treaty  belongs  only  to  the  Govern- 
ments who  have  been  parties  to  the  original  instrument,  and  that 
whether  the  desire  of  Eussia  to  be  freed  from  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris  were 
reasonable  or  not,  she  could  not  by  her  own  act  abrogate  any  of  its 
terms.  He  stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  give  their 
sanction  to  the  course  announced  by  Prince  Gortchakoff,  which  he 
characterised  as  a  very  dangerous  precedent  as  to  the  validity  of  inter- 
national obligations  {/). 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  1870,  a  conference  to  discuss  the  matter 
was  proposed  by  Prussia,  and  ultimately  it  was  agreed  that  Pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  signatory  powers  should  meet  in  London. 
Before  discussing  the  actual  point  raised  by  Bussia,  viz.,  the  de- 
neutralization of  the  Black  Sea,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  put 
forward  the  following  declaration  :  "  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  North 
Germany,  of  Austria-Hungary,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Bussia,  and  of 
Turkey,  assembled  to-day  in  Conference,  recognise  that  it  is  an 
essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  power  can  liberate 
itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations 
thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  powers  by  means  of 
an  amicable  arrangement "  (y).  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
most  civilized  powers  of  the  world  should  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  put  forward  such  a  declaration  in  the  year  1871.  It  shows  that 
international  law,  however  much  talked  of  and  appealed  to,  has  not 
yet  acquired  that  moral  force  by  which  alone  the  welfare  of  nations  in 
their  mutual  intercourse  can  be  secured.  After  solemnly  enunciating 
this  elementary  principle,  the  powers  then  proceeded  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  Russia,  which  had  first  been  put  forward  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  and  a  new  treaty  relative  to  the  Black  Sea  was 
entered  into.  „  _^^ 

The   binding  force  of    the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  shaken,  but   not  la*.urrectioii 
destroyed,    in    1871;    in    1875   fresh   complications   of    the    Eastern  ^"^  ^f^"^* 
Question    commenced.      Early  in    that    year    an    insurrection    broke  ^' 
out  in  Herzego^•ina,  which  lasted  throughout  the  year,  and  gained 

{e)  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  (^)  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii. 

P-  1^^3-  p.  1904. 

(/)  Ibid.  p.  1898. 
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Part  ir.  ground  by  receiving  encouragement  from  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
Various  efforts  were  made  by  the  other  powers  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  Porte  and  its  subjects.  The  first  collective 
attempt  -was  initiated  by  Austria,  and  put  forward  in  a  document 
which  has  since  become  known  as  the  Andrassy  Note.  This  was 
issued  on  the  30th  of  December,  1875,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the 
'  other  powers  ;    but  its  terms  were  deemed  inadmissible  by  Turkey, 

and  it  was  finally  rejected  altogether.  The  Andrassy  Note  having 
proved  a  failure,  another  proposal  was  put  forward  in  May,  1876, 
known  as  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  This  was  issued  by  Austria, 
Eussia,  and  German}',  and  was  agreed  to  by  France  and  Italy.  But 
England  declined  to  join  in  pressing  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  it  upon  the  Porte,  and  in  a  despatch  dated  19th  May, 
1876,  Lord  Derby  explained  the  reasons  for  this  refusal.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  of  opinion  that  the  course  recommended 
would  tend  to  strengthen  instead  of  quelling  the  insurrection ;  that 
the  Porte  did  not  possess  the  funds  necessary  for  doing  what  was 
asked  of  it ;  that  some  of  the  points  proposed  would  reduce  the 
Sultan's  authority  to  nullity  in  the  disturbed  districts  ;  and  that  if  the 
insurgents  knew  that  the  powers  would  intervene  further  in  their 
behalf  if  they  continued  the  insurrection  after  the  suggested 
armistice  was  over,  they  would  be  perfectly  certain  to  continue  the 
insurrection.  This  scheme  also  fell  through  without  being  productive 
of  any  result. 

Before  the  next  attempt  at  pacification  was  made,  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  question  had  changed.     The  "  Bulgarian  Atrocities,"  a  series  of 
massacres  of  Christians  by  Mohammedans,  caused  by  the  fear  of  an 
universal  rising  of  the  former,  had  been  perpetrated,  and  had  caused  the 
feeling  of  Europe  to  be  for  the  time  unfavourable  to  Turkey.     War 
had  broken  out  between  Turkey  and  Servia  ;  a  large  Kussian  force  was 
being  assembled  on  the   borders  of   Eoumania  ;    and  the   insurrec- 
tion in  Herzegovina  somehow  ceased  to  exist  and  dropped  out  of  all 
c  70e.        notice. 
Conference  of        A-  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question  was  then 
Constan-  proposed  by  England.      The  Conference  did  meet,  but  its  proposals, 

'  although   considerably   modified   during   the   discussions,    were   ulti- 

mately rejected  by  Turkey  as  inconsistent  with  her  independence.  On 
the  Slst  of  March,  1877,  a  final  protocol  was  submitted  to  the  Porte, 
in  which  the  powers  expressed  a  hope  that  Turkey  would  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  her  Christian  subjects,  and  that,  should  she  fail  in 
this,  "  they  (the  powers)  think  it  right  to  declare  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  would  be  incompatible  with  their  interests  and  those  of  Europe 
in  general.  In  such  a  case  they  reserve  to  themselves  to  consider  in 
common  as  to  the  means  which  thoy  may  doom  best  fitted  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  Cliristian  populations,  and  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace  "  (A).     The  Porte,  in  its  reply,  regretted  that  it  had  not 

(A)  Pari.  Papow,  Turkey,  No.  9  (1877),  p.  2. 
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been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  preceding  the  protocol,      Chap.  I. 

although    they   affected    its   vital    interests,    and    it    therefore    felt 

"  imperiously  obliged  to  assert  itself  against  the  authority  of  such  a 

precedent  "  (t).  p  mQr 

Up  to  this  time  the  powers  had  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  Outbreak  of 

international  law,  but  a  different  course  was  now  adopted.     On  the  ^^'  y ** 

...  Riuiiia. 
19th  of  April,  Russia  issued  a  circular  note,  in  which  it  was  announced 

that  her  government  had  exhausted  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  pacification  of  Turkey.  That  as  these  had  failed,  the 
Czar  was  resolved  to  undertake  this  work  himself,  and  had  therefore 
given  his  armies  the  orders  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  Turkey ;  in  other 
words,  had  declared  war(^).  To  this  Lord  Derby  replied  on  the  Ist 
of  May,  that  "  the  course  on  which  the  Bussian  government  had 
entered  ....  is  in  contravention  of  the  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1856,  by  which  Eussia  and  the  other  signatory  jMwers  engaged, 
each  on  its  own  part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  That  by  so  doing  tlio  C/ar  had 
separated  himself  from  the  Euro[>ean  concert  hitherto  maintained,  and 
had  violated  the  Declaration  of  London,  1871  (/).  Nevertheless,  the 
Avar  proceeded,  and  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Turkey.  Houmania 
and  Servia  threw  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  joined  Russia  in 
the  war,  and  declared  themselves  independent.  On  the  3rd  of  March, 
1878,  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  belligerents 
at  San  Stephano.  As  this  treaty  made  immense  alterations  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  as  its  whole  tenor  and  most  of  its  clauses 
affected  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  clearly 
not  obligatory  upon  the  parties  to  the  earlier  treaty,  other  than  Russia 
and  Turkey.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  signed  by  all  the  great 
powers,  and  their  united  action  could  alone  dissolve  or  alter  any  part 
of  it.  Accordingly  the  Austrian  government  proposed  that  a  Con- 
ference or  Congress  (which  Lord  Beaconsfield  considered  synonymous 
terms)  should  meet  to  discuss  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano,  and  ratify  or 
reject  such  of  its  provisions  as  might  be  thought  best.  The  Russian 
government  raised  several  technical  objections  to  communicating  the 
whole  of  this  treaty  to  the  Congress,  but  finally,  through  the  firm 
attitude  of  England,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Congress  should  meet  at 
Berlin  and  freely  discuss  every  clause  (m).  ^  -q^ 

Before  the  final  consent  of  Russia  was  obtained,  a  secret  under-  Secret  agree- 

standing  was  entered  into  between  her  and  England,  by  which  the  ?jent«of 

,  .,.,,,   -r»        .  ,       England  with 

latter  agreed  not  to  oppose  certain  of  the  demands  of  Russia  at  the  Russia  and 

Congress.     This  was  divulged  by  a  shorthand  writer  in  the  temporary  Turkey. 

employment   of  the   Foreign   OflB.ce,    and  published   in   an    evening 

newspaper,    and    its    effect    was    somewhat    to    lower  the  prestige 

(i)  Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  12  (1877),  (0  Ibid.  p.  3. 

p.  5.  (m)  See  Lord  Salisbury's  Despatch  of 

(it)  Pari.    Papers,    Turkey,    No.    18  Ist  April,  1878.    Pari.  Papers,  Turkey, 

(1877),  p.  2.  No.  27  (1878). 
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Part  II.      England  had  recently  gained  as  the  champion  of  international  law.   But 

the  understanding  itself  contained  nothing  contrary  to  that  law.     The 

fact  that  England  would  not  resist  certain  Russian  proposals  would  not 
prevent  other  governments  from  doing  so  if  they  thought  fit.  And  if, 
when  these  matters  came  to  be  actually  discussed,  England  would  not 
oppose  them,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  informing  Russia  on  this 
point  beforehand,  especially  as  without  some  such  understanding  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  Congress  would  not  meet  at  all.  Another 
secret  agreement,  but  this  time  formulated  into  a  treaty,  was  made 
between  England  and  Turkey.  By  it  England  undertook,  if  Russia 
retained  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any  of  them,  and  made  any  future 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  any  of  the  Sultan's  territories  in  Asia,  to 
join  the  Sultan  in  defending  those  territories  by  force  of  arms.  In 
return,  the  Sultan  promised  to  introduce  such  reforms  into  the  country 
as  might  be  agreed  upon,  and  consented  to  assign  the  island  of  Cyprus 
to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  England.  This  convention  was 
c  70h  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^^  while  Russia  retained  her  conquests  in  Armenia  (n). 
Congress  of  The  Congress  met  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  1878,  a  final 

treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question  was  agreed  to.  This 
entirely  superseded  those  parts  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano  which 
the  Congress  considered  to  concern  the  powers,  leaving  in  force  only 
twelve  clauses  of  minor  importance,  relating  to  law-suits  in  Turkey, 
prisoners,  ratification,  the  indemnity,  and  so  on  (o),  and  materially  altered 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro were  declared  independent,  and  certain  portions  of  territory  were 
added  to  each.  A  new  principality,  under  the  name  of  Bulgaria,  was 
formed  out  of  the  region  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans. 
It  was  declared  autonomous  and  tributary  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan,  but  with  a  Christian  government  and  a  national  militia ;  and 
its  position  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Roumania  and 
Servia  before  the  war.  An  anomalous  province,  called  Eastern  Rou- 
molia,  was  formed  south  of  the  Balkans.  The  Sultan  was  left  the  right 
of  defending  the  frontiers  of  this  pi'ovinco,  but  internal  order  was  to 
bo  maintained  by  a  native  gendarmerie  assisted  by  a  local  militia. 
Regular  troops  were  not  to  bo  allowed  to  remain  in  it  unless  called  for 
by  the  Christian  Governor-General.  The  portion  of  Bessarabia  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  taken  from  Russia  and  given  to  Roumania  in 
185G,  was  restored  to  Russia.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  to  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  Austria  (;;).  Tlie  rectification  of  the 
Turko-Greok  frontier  was  permitted  by  the  13th  I'rotocol  to  follow 
the  valley  of  the  Selmyrias  on  the  iEgean  side  to  that  of  Calamos  on 
the  Hide  of  tlio  Ionian  Sea.  In  Asia  the  territories  of  Ardahan,  Kars, 
and  Batoum  wore  taken  from  Turkey  and  given  to  Russia.     And, 

(«)  Pari.    Papcm,    Turkey,    No.  30          (;>)  A  law  including  these  provinces 

(1878).  i»    tlio  Auntriim  Customs-Uuiou    was 

(o)  Holland,    Earopoan   Cottccrt,  p.      piiMHod  on  20th  Docombor,  1879.    Hol- 

222.  land,  loo.  oit. 
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finally,    the   Treaties  of   Paris,    1856,   and  of  London,    1871,   were      Chap.  I. 
maintained  in  all  such  provisions  as  were  not  abrogated  by  these 
stipulations.  p  itqj 

The  negotiations  between  Tuikey  and  Greece  with  respect  to  the  Greek 
delimitation  of  the  new  frontier  showed  only  that  the  two  States  were  *"*°'**^'"- 
in  a  position  of  disagreement.  The  intervention  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  became  necessary  in  1 880,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
3'eur  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  acceptance  by  both  States  of  the 
frontier  as  laid  down  by  an  International  Commission  apjiointcd  in 
1880  for  that  purpose,  giving  to  Greece  the  Province  of  Theesaly  and 
jmrt  of  Eiiiru8(y).  ^  ijrQ: 

Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  was  elected  ruler  of  Bulgaria  on  Bulgaria. 
the  29th  April,  1879,  and  assented  to  by  the  Powers  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty.  After  some  discussion  the  l*rincipality  made  good 
its  claim  to  communicate  with  the  Sultan  through  the  Foreign  OflBce  at 
the  Porte,  and  not  through  a  "bureau  for  the  privileged  provinces." 
The  Organic  Law,  provided  for  by  Art.  IV.,  was  adopte<l  on  28th 
April,  1879;  was  suspended  by  the  Prince  10th  May,  1881;  but 
re-established  19th  September,  1883  (r). 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  a  revolution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  get  Union  with 
rid  of  the  expensive  system  of  double  administration  established  by  iio,uneli«. 
the  Treaty,  took  place  in  Eastern  Koumelia.  The  Governor-General 
was  arrested  and  sent  under  escort  to  Sophia.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 
at  the  invitation  of  a  Provisional  Government,  betook  himself  to 
Philippoli.  He  announced  to  the  Sultan  his  assumption  of  the 
Government  and  the  union  of  the  two  countries  at  the  desire  of  the 
people  («).  lie  expressly  recognised  the  suzerainty  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government;  but,  nevertheless,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  described  liimself  as  Alexander  I.,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  national  will,  Prince  of  the  two  Bulgarias,  both  Northern  and 
Southern.  The  Porte  proteste<l,  and  appealed  to  Art.  XVI.  of  the 
Treaty ;  but  before  taking  active  measures  awaited  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Powers.  The  Czar  forbade  the  Bussian  officers  in 
the  Bulgarian  army  to  enter  Boumelia^  and,  later,  commanded  them 
to  resign.  The  Signatories  condemned  any  violation  of  the  Treaty, 
and  formally  announced  their  intention  to  make  their  desire  for  peace 
respected  in  the  Balkan  States.  Meanwhile  popular  excitement  ran 
high  in  Greece  (/)  and  Servia.  Each  country  complained  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  peninsula,  and  claimed  a 
territorial  aggrandisement  equal  to  that  obtained  by  Bulgaria.     On 

(tj)  Holland,   European  Concert,  pp.  blished  by  the  San  Stephano  Treaty, 

25,  26,  27 ;  Pari.  Paper,  Greece,  No.  2  which  was   to  hare    extended  to    the 

(1886).  iEgean. 

(r)  Holland,  European  Concert,  pp.  {t)  The  Greeks  alleged  that  the  Bul- 

279,  282,  283.  gars,   a    people    without    any  past   or 

(«)  This  union  waa   not    the  recon-  future,  were  in  a  minority  in  Eastern 

struetion  of  the  Great  Bulgaria  esta-  Eoumelia  (Thrace). 

^V.  I 
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Part  II.      the  14th  November,  notwithstanding   recommendations  in  favour  of 
■  peace  made  by  the  Great  Powers   at  Athens  and   at  Belgrade,   the 

Servian  King  proclaimed  war  against  the  Principality,  and,  on  the 
same  day,  the  Servian  army,  provoked,  as  was  said,  by  repeated 
Bulgar  attacks  on  Servian  outposts  on  Servian  territory,  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Bulgaria. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  official  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Servia,  Prince  Alexander  telegraphed  to  the  Sultan  that  he  had  at 
once  taken  measures  for  the  defence  of  Bulgaria,  and  asked  the 
co-operation  of  his  Suzerain  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  About 
the  same  time  His  Highness  signed  a  decree  regulating  the  manner  in 
"which  the  Eastern  Eoumelia  representatives  for  the  Great  National 
Assembly  were  to  be  selected.  The  King  of  Servia  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  doing  anything  which  would  detract  from  the  rights  of 
the  Sultan.  The  Bulgarians  were  at  first  worsted  and  driven  back  to 
their  principal  position  at  Slivnitza,  covering  the  plain  of  Sophia. 
Prince  Alexander,  in  the  meantime,  quitted  Poumelia,  and  withdrew 
Bulgarian  troops  from  that  province.  On  and  about  1 7th  November, 
a  series  of  fights  near  Slivnitza  resulted  in  the  rapid  retirement  of  the 
Servian  forces  towards  their  own  frontier.  The  Prince  again  addressed 
the  Sultan.  He  had  completely  evacuated  Eastern  Poumelia.  He 
and  his  army  were  defending  the  integrity  of  Ottoman  territory,  and 
asked  His  Majesty's  co-operation.  On  22nd  November,  the  Porte 
proposed  an  armistice,  and  that  an  Imperial  Commissioner  should  be 
sent  to  Eastern  Eoumelia.  The  Prince  rejected  the  first  proposal 
while  Servians  remained  on  Bulgarian  soil,  and  deprecating  the 
execution  of  the  second  as  likely  to  jeopardise  the  tranquillity  of  the 
province,  suggested  its  postponement  till  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
On  26th  November  the  Bulgars  entered  Servia,  and  the  next  day 
occupied  Pirot.  Their  progress,  however,  was  stayed  by  an  Austrian 
intimation  to  the  Prince  that  if  he  advanced  further  into  Servian 
territory  he  would  be  met  by  Austrian  troops.  In  the  beginning  of 
December  two  Ottoman  delegates  proceeded  to  Eastern  Eoumelia.  On 
2l8t  December  an  armistice  was  signed  until  1st  March,  1886,  and 
ultimately  the  hostile  forces  withdrew  into  their  respective  territories 
under  the  supervision  of  a  commission  composed  of  the  Austrian 
military  attache  at  Belgrade,  and  the  military  attaches  of  the  other 
Great  Powers  at  Vienna  (u). 
Treaty  of  On  3rd  March,  1886,  a  treaty  of  peace,  containing  the  single  article, 

Baobarest.  <«  Poace  is  re-established  between  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  and  the 
Principality  of  Bulgaria  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
Treaty,"  was  signed  at  Bucharest  by  the  agents  of  Turkey,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria.  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month  {x). 

On  the  5th  April,  1886,  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  of  the  Great 

(u)  Pari.  Paponi,  Turkey,  No.  1  ( 1 886) :  ( ,)  p^rl .  Papors,  Turkey,  No.  2  ( 1 88G) . 

Ibid.  Turkey,  No.  2(1880). 
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Powers  and  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries,  wliicli,  with  an  intennisiiion  of      Chap.  I. 

four  months,  had  been  sitting  at  Constantinople  during  the  continuance  

of  the  movement  in  Eastern  Eoumelia,  adopted  a  protocol,  by  which 
(1)  the  Governor.-Generalship  of  Eastern  Eoumelia  was  to  be  entrusted  Eastern 
to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  in  accordance  with  Article  XVII.  of  the  p^^^^i*" 
Treaty  of  Berlin;  (2}  as  long  as  the  administration  of  Eastern 
Eoumelia  and  that  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  person,  the  Mussulman  villages  situated 
in  the  Canton  of  Kirdjali,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman  villages  situated  ia 
the  Ehodope  distnct,  were  to  be  separated  from  Eastern  Eoumelia ; 
and  this  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  laid  down  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article  XV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (y) ;  the  neces- 
sary delimitation  to  be  carried  out  hy  a  Turco-Bulgarian  Commission  ; 
(3)  a  Turco-Bulgarian  Commission  was  to  bo  directed  to  examine  the 
Organic  Statute  of  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and  to  modify  it,  with  due 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  local  requirements.  All 
tlie  interests  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  treasury  were  likewise  to  bo 
taken  into  consideration.  The  labours  of  this  latter  Commission  were 
to  be  completed  in  four  months,  and  the  result  submitted  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Conference.  Until  these  modifications  should  have 
been  sanctioned,  the  task  of  administering  the  province,  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  demanded  by  the  then  present  condition  of  affairs,  was 
to  bo  entrusted  to  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  the  Prince ;  (4)  all  other 
dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  relative  to  the  Principality  of 
Bulgaria  and  to  Eastern  Eoimiflin  «.»•.>  d'-'lared  maintained  and  in 
force  (z). 

A  few  days  later  Prince  Alexaudt-r,  who  hud  contended  for  a  personal  Lat«r  history 
nomination  of  himself  in  place  of  "  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,"  but  had  **^  B«"«*na. 
been  defeated  in  this  respect  by  Eussian  opposition,  announced  his 
submission  to  the  international  act,  and  his  readiness  to  nominate 
delegates  to  the  commissions  (o).  The  state  of  siege  in  Eastern 
Eoumelia  was  raised,  and  preparations  for  the  elections  were  proceeded 
with.  The  Special  Budget  drawn  up  by  the  Sophia  Government,  how- 
ever, was  the  cause  of  much  discontent  in  Eoumelia ;  the  Prince's 
ci^-il  list  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  salary  before  paid  to 
the  Governor-General,  and  the  total  exj^enditure  of  the  province  show- 
ing a  large  increase,  exclusive  of  the  tribute  to  the  Porte.  The  Prince 
did  not  disguise  his  intention,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  amalgamate 
and  render  homogeneous  the  Bulgarians  north  and  south  of  the 
Balkans  ;  and  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Sobranje  in 
June,  alluded  to  the  complete  union  of  the  two  provinces,  as  proved  by 
the  meeting  of  a  single  Chamber.  The  Turkish  Commissioners  for  the 
revision  of  the  Organic  Statute  arrived  at  Sophia  in  the  beginning  of 
August.     The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  took  place  on  the  12th 

{y)  That  is,  of  the  right  to  garrison      Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  No.  611. 
the  Balkans.  (a)  ParL  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  2  (1886); 

(2)  Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  2  (1886) ;      Ibid.  Turkey,  No.  1  (1887). 
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Part  II.  of  that  month;  but  there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  agreement. 
Military  preparations  were  once  more  renewed  in  both  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Bulgarian  troops  were  sent  to  the  frontier.  On  the 
22nd  a  coup  d'etat  was  perpetrated  at  Sophia.  The  Prince  was  seized 
by  a  party  of  military  rebels  and  forcibly  removed  to  Eussian  territory. 
The  Porte  announced  that  it  held  the  authors  of  -any  disturbance 
responsible  for  events,  and  declared  its  intention  to  decide  and  act  in 
concert  with  the  Great  Powers.  The  Prince,  being  released  by  the 
orders  of  the  Eussian  Government,  returned  to  Bulgaria,  but  resigned 
his  position  and  retired  from  the  country  on  the  7th  September : 
declaring  that  the  Protocol  of  Constantinople  had  broken  his  back, 
and  had  given  the  opposition  an  opportunity  of  working  against  him, 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  made  a  Turkish  functionary  ib). 

The  Powers  were  agreed  that  a  successor  should  be  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Elections  were 
held  in  both  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumolia  for  a  Great  National 
Assembly.  In  the  opinion  of  Eussia  these  elections  were  illegal,  and 
that  country  consequently  ignored  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  29th  October  diplomatic  intercourse  was  resumed 
between  Belgrade  and  Sophia  (c).  In  November  the  Eussian  agent  and 
consuls  quitted  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumelia.  After  much  corre- 
spondence between  the  Powers  and  the  Porto,  and  tentative  movements 
in  other  directions,  the  Sobranje,  on  4th  July,  1887,  elected  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Coburg  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria  {d).  The  Prince,  shortly 
afterwards,  accepted  the  position  and  entered  the  country,  where  he 
stiU  remains.  His  election  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  the 
0  70k  Signatory  Powers  until  March,  1896. 
Greece.  The  representations  of  the  Signatory  Powers  did  little  to  hinder  the 

warlike  preparations  of  Greece  («),  whose  attitude  constituted  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and,  but  for  the  strenuous  appeals  of 
the  Powers  to  the  Porte  to  maintain  a  pacific  and  conciliatory  attitude, 
was  likely  to  precipitate  a  war,  the  consequences  of  which,  however 
incalculable  in  other  directions,  could  not  fail  to  be  calamitous  to 
Greece (/).  On  the  morning  of  24th  January,  1886,  the  Greek 
squadron  left  Salarais  Bay.  On  the  following  day  a  collective  note  was 
delivered  at  Athens  stating  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  just  cause  for 
war  on  the  part  of  Greece  against  Turkey,  and  in  view  of  the  injury 
which  would  be  caused  by  it  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  a  naval 
atttu^k  by  Greece  on  Turkey  would  not  be  permitted  by  tlie  Great 
Powere.  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Groat  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Kussia  sent  ships  of  war  to  Suda  Bay  to  compel  coufonnance  with  the 
note.  France  agreed  in  the  general  policy,  but  could  not  contemplate 
acts  of  hostility  by  French  ships  against  Greece,  and  opined  that  a  clear 

(A)  Pari.  Pttpow,  Turkey,  No.  I  (1887).  Ibid.  No.  2  (1880) ;  Ibid.  No.  1  (1887) ; 

(r)  Ibid.  Ibid.  No.  2  (1887) ;  Oroooo,  No.  2  (1880). 

\d)  Pari.  Papers,  Turkoy.No.  2  (1887).  (/)  Purl. Papore,  Qrocco,  No.  2  (1880) ; 

(«)  FarL  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  1  ( 1 886) ;  Ibid.  No.  3  ( 1 880) . 
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intimation  to  Greece  that  if  she  wore  out  the  patience  of  the  Ottoman      Chap.  I. 

forces  she  would  be  left  to  face  the  result  unaided  in  any  vray,  -would  

be  sufficient  to  induce  a  return  to  a  peaceful  demeanour.  The  Greek 
reply  to  the  note  protested  against  any  limitation  of  the  free  dis- 
position of  their  naval  forces  as  incompatible  with  the  independence  of 
the  State  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  On  the  13th  April,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  Eastern  Koumelia  (y)  was 
communicated  to  the  Greek  Premier,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  Greece  would  comply  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  Europe  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  disarmament  being  still  delayed,  certain 
ships  of  the  allied  squadron  were  sent  to  the  Pira'us.  On  the  6th  May, 
a  final  note  was  presented  inviting  the  assurance,  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  that  orders  had  been  prouiulgated  to  place  the  Hellenic  land 
and  sea  forces  on  a  peace  footing.  The  answer  being  unsatisfactory, 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  and  the  Turkish  Minister  left  Athens 
on  the  following  day.  On  May  8th,  the  Charges  d' Affaires  communi- 
cated a  notice  of  the  blockade  of  the  east  coast  of  Greece  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  against  all  ships  under  the  Greek  flag. 
Any  ship  under  the  Greek  flag  endeavouring  to  violate  the  blockade 
was  to  be  liable  to  detention  (A).  The  Greek  troops  having  retired 
from  the  frontier  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  Greece  ha^'ing  notified 
her  Ministers  at  the  Courts  of  the  Powers  of  her  actual  proceedings  in 
the  way  of  disarmament,  and  the  process  of  demobilization  proceeding 
rapidly,  the  blockade  was  raised  on  June  7th.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Ministers  of  the  Powers  returned  to  Athens  (i).  o  wqi 

On  6th  March,  1889,  Milan,  King  of  Servia,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Servia. 
his  son,  Alexander,  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  resigned  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  council  of  regency.  Since  that  date  the  kingdom  has  been 
in  a  disturbed  and  unsettled  condition,  culminating  in  the  atrocious 
murder  of  King  Alexander  and  his  consort  Queen  Draga  by  the 
chiefs  of  a  military  conspiracy  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1903. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  Servian  throne,  King  Peter  Kara- 
georgevitch,  is  believed  to  hold  it  on  a  tenure  scarcely  more  secure 
than  his  predecessor.  „  -^. 

During  the  Servo-Bulgarian  war  300,000  Turkish  troops  stood  idle  on  European 
the  frontiers  of  Roumelia.     If  the  Sultan  had  not  been  condemned  to  intervention 
inactivity  by  the  fear  of  complications  with  the  Great  Powers,  and  by  Balkans  and 
public  opinion  in  both  Eussia  and  Great  Britain,  which  would  not  Greece, 
have  tolerated  the  entry  of  Ottoman  troops  into  the  provinces  as  con- 
templated by  the  XYIth  Article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  could  have  compelled  both  the  population  of  the 
province  and  Prince  Alexander  to  the  observance  of  the  Treaty  (A). 
In  the  same  way,  if  uncontrolled  by  Europe,  the  animosities  and 

(<7)  Ante,  §  70j.  (i)  Pari.  Paper,  Greece,  No.  4  (1886). 

/ix  -D    ,  T>  r,  XT     ,   V-     „  (^)  Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  1(1886); 

(h)  Pari.  Papers,  Greece,  No.  1,  No.  2,       j^j^  ^^  ^  ^^ggg^ .  j^,.^  j^^   ^  ^^gg.^ . 

No.  3,  No.  4  (1886).  Ibid.  No.  2  (1887). 
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Part  II.      jealousies  of  Greeks,  Bulgars,  Serbs,  and  Macedonians  preventing 
'  them  from  acting  in  concert  and  loading  to  internecine  conflicts,  might 

quickly  lead  to  the  re-imposition  of  the  Turkish  yoke  upon  her  former 
provinces,  or,  more  probably,  to  an  international  conflict  for  the  parti- 
tion of  Turkey,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  these  little  States.  It  is  upon  these  and  similar 
considerations  that  the  intervention  in  the  affairs  of,  and  dominant 
control  by  Europe  of  the  former  provinces  of  Turkey,  which  owe  their 
existence  as  States  to  European  treaties,  is  now,  for  tho  most  part, 
justified  {I). 
Greek  war  of  The  inability  of  the  Porte  to  maintain  order  in  Crete,  and  to  restrain 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  from  ciitting  one  another's  throats,  led, 
in  Februarj',  1897,  to  the  intervention  of  Greece,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  Powers,  landed  an  armed  force  on  the  island,  and 
established  a  local  administration  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes.  By  a  joint  note  the  Powers  assured  Greece  that,  while 
Crete  could  not  be  annexed  in  the  present  circumstances,  they  were 
resolved,  since  Turkey  had  delayed  the  execution  of  the  reforms  settled 
in  concert  with  them,  to  endow  Crete  with  an  effective  local  autonomy, 
which  should  ensure  her  a  separate  government  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan.  Greece  declined  to  withdraw  her  troops  so  long  as 
the  Christian  population  was  in  danger,  and  the  Powers  replied  by 
proclaiming  a  blockade  of  the  Cretan  ports,  and  desjiatching  (March  18) 
a  mixed  force  of  3,600  men  to  occupy  the  island.  Meanwhile  war  was 
becoming  imminent  on  the  Thessalian  frontier,  and  the  Powers  warned 
both  governments  that  if  either  country  assumed  the  aggressive  in  no 
case  would  the  aggressor  be  allowed  to  derive  any  permanent  advantage 
from  the  result  of  his  action.  On  April  8,  Greek  bands  crossed  the 
frontier  ;  on  the  11th  Turkey  declared  war,  and  was  completely 
victorious  in  a  succession  of  engagements,  re-occupying  practically 
the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Thereupon  the  Powers  compelled  the  Sultan 
to  grant  an  armistice,  and  further  intervened  to  carry  out  what  has 
become  an  unwritten  law — that  territory  once  wrenched  from  tho  Turk 
can  never  be  permitted  to  revert  to  Mohammedan  jurisdiction.  Though 
she  had  not  been  the  aggressor  in  the  terms  of  the  note  of  the  Powers, 
Turkey  was  not  allowed  to  retain  her  conquests  in  Thessaly,  but  some 
slight  strategic  modifications  of  frontier,  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  were  allowed.  Tho  sole  penalty  enforced  upon  Greece  was 
the  pajTuent  of  a  moderate  indemnity  and  tho  temporary  occujiation 
of  her  territory  until  its  payment.  Tho  Treaty  of  Peace  made  no 
provision  for  the  settlement  of  Crete,  which  was  placed  under  a 
temporary  administrative  Commission,  consisting  of  tho  admirals  of 
the  French,  English,  Russian  and  Italian  fleets.  Anarchy  and  disorder, 
however,  continued  to  reign  until  in  1898  the  Porte  was  finally 
(compelled  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  its  troops  and  functionaries.     In 

(/)  Pari.  Paper*,  cited  ri"0C<x5Jnfir  note;  Pari.  Paper,  Greece,  No.  2  (1880) ;  Ibid. 
No.  4  (1886). 
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the  same  year  the  four  Powers  constituted  the  island  an  autonomous      Chap.  I. 
State  under  a  High  Commissioner  appointed  by  them,  subject  to  the  ~ 

suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  but  without  tribute.  Prince  George  of 
Greece  was  the  first  Commissioner,  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
which  was  renewed  in  1901. 

The  steps  which  are  now  being  taken  by  Russia  and  Austria,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  to  enforce  a  scheme  of  reforms 
in  Macedonia  form  the  latest  instance  of  European  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte  and  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
the  south-east  of  Europe  (m). 

§  71. 
Tlie  interference  of  the  five  great  Euroj>ean  powers  interfCTence 

represented  in  the  conference  of  London,  in  the  Belgic  greatElto- 
Ee volution  of  1830,  affords  an  example  of  the  application  lITIhe^r^o 
of  this  right  to  preserve  the  general  peace,  and  to  adapt  {^3^0°^"^"°' 
the  new  order  of  things  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
of   Paris   and  Vienna,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands   had   been   created.      We   have   given,    in 
another  work,  a  full  account  of  the  long  and  intricate 
negotiations  relating  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  which  assumed  alternately  the  character  of  a 
pacific  mediation  and  of  an  anned  intervention,  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  contest,  and 
wliich  was  finally  terminated  by  a  compromise  between 
the  two  great  opposite  principles  which  so  long  threatened 
to  disturb  the  established  order  and  general  peace  of 
Europe.     The  Belgic  Revolution  was  recognized  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  whilst  its  legal  consequences   were 
limited    within    the    strictest   bounds,    by   refusing  to 
Belgium  the  attributes  of  the  rights  of  conquest  and  of 
postliminy,  and  by  depriving  her  of  a  great  part  of  the 
province  of  Luxembourg,  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.     The  five  great 
powers,  representing  Europe,  consented  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  admitted  the  former 
among  the  independent  States  of  Europe,  upon  condi- 
tions which  were  accepted  by  her  and  have  become  the 
bases  of  her  public  law.     These  conditions  were  subse- 
quently incorporated  into  a  definite  treaty,  concluded 

{»«)  See  Annual  Eegister,  1897  ;   Statesman's  Year  Book,  1903. 
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Part  II.     between  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1889,  by  which  the 
independence  of  the  former  was  finally  recognized  by 
^2        the  latter  (w). 
Independence       Every  State,  as  a  distinct  moral  being,  independent 

of  the  State  p  ■!  i?i  '  it     ' ,  • 

in  respect  to    01  cvery  othcr,   may  ireely  exercise   all  its   sovereign 
^vemm^t.    ^'ig^^^s  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal 
rights  of  other  States.     Among  these  is  that  of  establish- 
ing, altering,  or  abolishing  its  own  municipal  constitution 
of  government.     No  foreign  State  can  lawfully  interfere 
witli  the  exercise  of  this  right,  unless  such  interference 
is  authorized  by  some  special  compact,  or  by  such  a  clear 
case  of  necessity  as  immediately  affects  its  own  inde- 
2^Gii^®"C6j  freedom,  and  security.      Non-interference  is 
the  general  rule,  to  which  cases  of  justifiable  interference 
form  exceptions  limited  by  the  necessity  of  each  par- 
«  -g        ticular  case. 
Mediation  of        The  approvcd  usage  of  nations  authorizes  the  proposal 
for  the  settle-  by  one  State  of  its  good  offices  or  mediation  for  the 
internal         Settlement  of  the  intestine  dissensions  of  another  State. 
ofTsuite?      When  such  offer  is  accepted  by  the  contending  parties, 
it  becomes  a  just  title  for  the  interference  of  the  mediat- 
ing power. 
Tnjties  of  Such  a  title  may  also  grow  out  of  positive  compact 

and  guaranty,  previously  existing,  such  as  treaties  of  mediation  and 
guaranty.  Of  this  nature  was  the  guaranty  by  France 
and  Sweden  of  the  Germanic  Constitution  at  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  the  result  of  the  thirty  years' 
war  waged  by  the  princes  and  States  of  Germany  for  the 
preservation  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  against 
the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  Republic  of  Geneva  was  connected  by  an  ancient 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  united  witli  France,  in  1738, 
in  offering  the  joint  mediation  of  the  tlirec  powers  to  the 
contending  political  parties  by  which  the  tranquillity  of 
the  republic  was  disturbed.  The  result  of  this  mediation 
was  the  settlement  of  a  constitution,  which  giving  rise 

(;i)  WhMton's  Hiat.  of  the  Law  of  Natiuua,  pp.  638-556. 
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to  new  disputes  in  1768,  they  were  again  adjusted  by  Chap.  I. 
the  intervention  of  the  mediating  powers.  In  1782,  the 
French  government  once  more  united  with  these  Cantons 
and  the  court  of  Sardinia  in  mediating  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
very  questionable  how  far  these  transactions,  especially 
the  last,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  respect  duo,  on  the 
strict  principles  of  international  law,  to  the  just  rights 
and  independence  of  the  smallest,  not  less  than  to  those 
of  the  greatest  States  (o). 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
was  also  adjusted,  in  1813,  by  the  mediation  of  the  great 
allied  powers,  and  subsequently  recognized  by  them  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  the  basis  of  the  federative  com- 
pact of  Switzerland.  By  the  same  act  the  united  Swiss 
Cantons  guarantee  their  respective  local  constitutions  of 
government  (/>). 

So  also  the  local  constitutions  of  the  different  States 
composing  the  Germanic  Confederation  may  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Diet  on  the  application  of  the  particular 
State  in  which  the  constitution  is  established ;  and  this 
guarantee  gives  the  Diet  the  right  of  determining  all 
controversies  respecting  the  interpretation  and  execution 
of  the  constitution  thus  established  and  guaranteed  (cj). 

And  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
guarantees  to  each  State  of  the  federal  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, against  domestic  violence  (r). 

§73a. 

In  1862,  a  proposition  was  made  by  France  to  England  and  Eussia,  Proposed 

that  the  three  countries  should  offer  their  friendly  mediation  to  the  ^^  .^eric-an 
contending  parties  in  the  American  civil  war.    The  moment  was  deemed  «-ivil  war. 
inopportune  by  Eussia,  and  England  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 


{o)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie  1820,  art.  62.     Corpus  Juris  Gennauici, 

Francjaise,   torn.   v.    p.    78  ;    torn.   vii.  von  Mayer,  torn.  ii.  p.  196.     As  to  the 

pp.  27,  297.  present  constitution   of    Germany,   see 

{p)  Acte  Final  da  Congres  de  Vienne,  §  51a,  ante. 

art.  74.  (r)  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

{q)  Wiener  Schluss- Acte,  vom  15  Mai,  art.  3. 
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Part  II.      "  According  to  the  information  wo  possess,"  wrote  Prince  Gortthacow 

to  M.  D'Oubil,  Eussian  charge  d'affaires  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  Oct.,  1862, 

"  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  combined  movement  of  Prance,  England, 
and  Eussia,  however  conciliatory  it  might  be,  and  with  whatsoever 
precautions  it  might  be  surrounded,  if  it  came  with  an  official  and  col- 
lective character,  would  incur  the  risk  of  bringing  about  a  result 
opposed  to  the  pacificatory  end  which  the  three  Courts  desire"  («).  The 
proposal  would  have  been  declined  had  it  been  made.  It  was  thought 
in  the  Northern  States  that  the  policy  of  Prance  was  hostile  to  tho 
Union,  and  that  the  proposed  mediation  was  only  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  acquisition  by  Prance  of  those  parts  of  the  dismembered  Union 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  (/). 
8  74.  .  . 

Independence       Tliis  perfect  independence  of  every  sovereign  State,  in 

Si  ripJet  to*^  respect  to  its  political  institutions,  extends  to  the  choice 
ite^rSerr  "^  ^^  ^^^  supr6me  magistrate  and  other  rulers,  as  well  as  to 
the  form  of  government  itself.  In  hereditary  govern- 
ments, the  succession  to  the  crown  being  regulated  by 
the  fundamental  laws,  all  disputes  respecting  the  succes- 
sion are  rightfully  settled  by  the  nation  itself,  indepen- 
dently of  the  interference  or  control  of  foreign  powers. 
So  also  in  elective  governments,  the  choice  of  the  chief 
or  other  magistrates  ought  to  be  freely  made,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  influence  or 
§75.       authority  (m).  ^  ^  . 

Exceptions  Tlic  Only  cxccptions  to  the  application  of  these  general 

^Impact"  rules  arise  out  of  compact,  such  as  treaties  of  alliance, 
rigJt'of  m ter-  guarantee,  and  mediation,  to  which  the  State  itself  whoso 
vention.  conccms  aro  in  question  has  become  a  party  ;  or  formed 
by  other  powers  in  the  exercise  of  a  supposed  right  of  an 
intervention  growing  out  of  a  necessity  involving  their 
own  particular  security,  or  some  contingent  danger 
affecting  the  general  secunty  of  nations.  Such,  among 
others,  were  tho  wars  relating  to  tho  Spanish  succession 
in  tho  beginning  of  tho  eigliteenth  century,  and  to  tho 
Bavarian  and  Austrian  successions,  in  tho  latter  part  of 
the  same  century.  Tlio  history  of  modern  Europe  also 
affords  many  other  oxami)les  of  the  actual  interference 

(«)  U.  S.  Dlpl.  Oor.    1863,  vol.  il.      "War,  vol.  iii.  p.  439. 
p.  769.  (w)  Vattel,  Droit  dcs  QonB,  liv.  i.  cli. 

(/)  Draper,  IlUt.  of  American  Civil      fi,  SS  '^^^  <i7. 
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of  foreign  powers  in  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  or  chief  Chap.  I. 
maeristrate  of  those  States  where  the  choice  was  consti- 
tutionally  determined  by  popular  election,  or  by  an 
elective  council,  such  as  in  the  cases  of  the  head  of  the 
Germanic  Empire,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Roman 
pontiff ;  but  in  these  cases  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  to  the  right.  In  the  particular  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  election  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the  supremo 
pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  a  tem- 
poral sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  have,  by  ancient  usage,  each  a 
right  to  exclude  one  candidate  (x).  .  _- 

The  quadruple  alliance,  concluded  in   1831  between  Qaadmp'e 
France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and   Portugal,  affoixls  a  1834? between 
remarkable  example  of  actual  interference  in  the  ques-  Britain*    "** 
tions  relating  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  two  l^^l"**^'  *»'! 
latter  kingdoms,  growing  out  of  compacts  to  which  they 
were  parties,  formed  in  the  exercise  of  a  supposed  right 
of  interference  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
Peninsula,   as  well   as   the   general   peace   of    Europe. 
Having  already  stated  in  another  work  the  historical 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  quadruple  alliance, 
as  well  as  its  terms  and  conditions,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary here  to  recapitulate  the  leading  principles,  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  debate  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  1835,  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
Government  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the 
treat}'. 

1.  The  legality  of  the  order  in  council  permitting 
British  subjects  to  engage  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  by  exempting  them  from  the  general 
operation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1810,  forbidding 
them  from  enlisting  in  foreign  military  service,  was  not 

(j-)  Kliibcr,  Droit  des  Gena  Modeme      doubtful  whether  it  amounted  to  more 
de  rEurope,  Pt.  II.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  48.       than  a  protest  to  the  effect  that  the  elec- 


tion of  Cardinal  Rampolla  would  be  one 
that  Austria  would  be  unable  to  wel- 


This  right  of  veto  is  said  to  have  been 

exercised  by  an  Austrian  cardinal,  on 

behalf  of  his  emperor,  at  the  conclave 

held  in  August,  1903,  to  choose  a  sue-       come.    See  Quarterly  Re^-iew,  Oct.  1903, 

cesser  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  ;  but  it  seems      vol.  198,  p.  443. 
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Part  II.  called  iu  question  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  other 
speakers  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  Nor  was  the 
obligation  of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  by  which 
the  British  Government  was  bound  to  furnish  arms  and 
the  aid  of  a  naval  force  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  denied 
by  them.  Yet  it  was  asserted,  that  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  it  would  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
special  obligation  of  giving  naval  aid  could  be  fulfilled, 
without  placing  the  force  of  such  a  compact  in  opposition 
to  the  general  binding  nature  of  international  law. 
Whatever  might  be  the  special  obligation  imposed  on 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty,  it  could  not  warrant  her  in 
preventing  a  neutral  State  from  receiving  a  supply  of 
arms.  She  had  no  right,  without  a  positive  declaration 
of  war,  to  stop  the  ships  of  a  neutral  country  on  the  high 
seas. 

2.  It  was  contended  that  the  susj)ension  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  law  was  equivalent  to  a  direct  military  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  nation.  The 
general  rule  on  which  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  acted 
was  that  of  non-interference.  The  only  exceptions 
admitted  to  this  rule  were  cases  where  the  necessity  was 
urgent  and  immediate;  affecting,  either  on  account  of 
vicinage,  or  some  special  circumstances,  the  safety  or 
vital  interests  of  the  State.  To  interfere  on  the  vairue 
ground  that  British  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the 
intervention;  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  for  their 
advantage  to  sec  established  a  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  would  be  to  destroy  altogether  the  general 
rule  of  non-intervention,  and  to  place  the  independence 
of  every  weak  power  at  the  mercy  of  its  formidable 
neighbours.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  an  act  which 
tlie  British  Government  permitted,  authorizing  British 
Holdicrs  and  subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  allowing  them  to  be  organized  in  Great 
Britain,  was  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  propriety 
of  assisting  by  a  military  force  a  foreign  govcrnnunit 
against  un  insurn'ction  of  its  own  subjects.  Wlien  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  the  particular  clause  which  em-  Chap.  I. 
powered  the  king  in  council  to  suspend  its  operation  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground,  that  if  there  was  no  foreign 
enlistment  act,  the  subjects  of  Great  Bntain  might 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  another  country,  and  there 
could  be  no  particular  ground  of  complaint  against  them  ; 
but  that  if  the  king  in  council  were  permitted  to  issue  an 
order  suspending  the  law  with  reference  to  any  belligerent 
nation,  the  government  might  be  considered  as  sending 
a  force  under  its  own  control. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply,  stated: — 1.  That  the  object 
of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  as  expressed  in  the 
preamble,  was  to  establish  internal  peace  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  including  Spain  as  well  as  Portugal ;  the 
means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  that  object  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  infants  Don  Carlos  and  Dom  Miguel 
from  Portugal.  When  Don  Carlos  returned  to  Spain,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  frame  additional  articles  to  the 
treaty  in  order  to  meet  the  new  emergency.  One  of 
these  additional  articles  engaged  His  Britannic  Mt.jesty 
to  furnish  Her  Catholic  Majesty  with  such  supplies  of 
arms  and  warlike  stores  as  Her  Majesty  might  require, 
and  further  to  assist  Her  Majesty  with  a  naval  force. 
The  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  all  agreed  that  any 
government,  thus  stipulating  to  furnish  arms  to  another, 
must  bo  considered  as  taking  an  active  part  in  any 
contest  in  which  the  latter  might  be  engaged ;  and  the 
agreement  to  furnish  a  naval  force,  if  necessary,  was  a 
still  stronger  demonstration  to  that  effect.  If,  therefore, 
the  recent  order  in  council  was  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  identified  Great  Britain  with  the  cause  of  the 
existing  government  of  Spain,  the  answer  Avas,  that,  by 
the  additional  articles  of  the  quadruple  treaty,  that 
identification  had  already  been  established,  and  that  one 
of  those  articles  went  even  beyond  the  measure  which 
had  been  imjiugned. 

2.  As  to  what  had  been  alleged  as  to  the  dangfer  of 
establishing  a  precedent  for  the  interference  of  other 
countries,  he  would  merely  observe,  that  in  the  first 
place  this  interference  was  founded  on  a  treaty  arising 
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out  of  the  acknowledged  right  of  succession  of  a  sovereign, 
decided  by  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  country 
over  which  she  ruled.  In  the  case  of  a  civil  war  pro- 
ceeding either  from  a  disputed  succession,  or  from  a 
prolonged  revolt,  no  writer  on  international  law  denied 
that  other  countries  had  a  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise 
it,  to  take  part  with  either  of  the  two  belligerent  parties. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  inexpedient  to  exercise  that  right 
except  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature.  That 
right,  however,  was  general.  If  one  country  exercised 
it,  another  might  equally  exercise  it.  One  State  might 
support  one  party,  another  the  other  party :  and  whoever 
embarked  in  either  cause  must  do  so  with  their  eyes  open 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  possible  consequences  of  their 
decision.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
under  consideration  established  no  new  principle,  and 
that  it  created  no  danger  as  a  precedent.  Every  case 
must  be  judged  by  the  considerations  of  prudence  which 
belonged  to  it.  The  present  case,  therefore,  must  be 
judged  by  similar  considerations.  All  that  he  maintained 
was,  that  the  recent  proceeding  did  not  go  beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  engagement  into  which  Great  Britain  had 
entered,  that  it  did  not  establish  any  new  principle,  and 
that  the  engagement  was  quite  consistent  with  the  law 
§7ea.  of  i^a*ions(,y). 
Intervention  In  1861,  there  occurred  a  remarkable  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
1861  ****^°  "*  Mexico,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Queen's  Speech  on  tlie  opening 
of  Parliament :  "  The  wrongs  committed  by  various  parties  and  by 
successive  governments  in  Mexico  upon  foreigners  resident  within 
Mexican  territory,  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  redress  could  be 
obtained,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  between  Her 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  for  the 
.  purpose  of  regulating  a  combined  operation  on  tlio  coast  of  Mexico, 
with  a  viewr  to  obtain  that  redress  which  has  hitherto  been  with- 
held "(z).  The  contmcting  powers  "  engaged  not  to  seek  for  thcm- 
solves,  in  the  employment  of  the  contemplated  coercive  measures,  any 
acquisition  of  territory,  or  any  special  advantage,  nor  to  exercise  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the 
right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to  choose  and  constitute  the  form  of  its 
goreniment "  (a). 

(y)  Wheaton'a  HUit.  Law  of  Nation*,  (")  Convcutlon  of  Got.  31, 1861,  art.  ii. 

pp.  623—638. 
(f)  Annual  EogI»ter,  1862,  p.  6.  Hert»let*8  Troatic^  vol.  xil.  p.  475. 
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The  main  reason  for  this  intervention  was  to  obtain  the  payment  of  Chap.  I. 
debts  contracted  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The  amount  due  to 
England  was  very  large,  while  that  owing  to  France  was  comparatively 
small,  yet  the  Emperor  Napoleon  thought  fit  to  go  much  farther  than 
simply  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  France.  He  set  up  the 
unfortunate  Maximilian  as  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  then,  withdrawing 
the  French  troops,  left  him  to  maintain  his  throne  by  his  own 
resources,  and  to  bo  finally  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot  by  the 
subjects  upon  whom  he  had  been  forced.  England  and  Spain  refused 
to  assist  France  in  these  proceedings,  and  withdrew  from  the  interven- 
tion when  their  claims  had  been  satisfied.  The  United  States  were 
invited  to  join  the  allies,  but  declined,  and  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  France  was  desirous  of  setting  up  a  powerful  Latin  State  on  the 
continent  of  Amei*ica  in  opposition  to  the  United  States  (6).  M.  Calvo 
justly  says  that  this  intervention  *'  constitue  pour  les  puissances  qui 
s'y  sent  laissu  entrainer  un  precedent  aussi  pou  digne  d'eloges  que 
f  uneste  a  leur  consideration  et  ti  leurs  interets  "  (c).  But  it  should  bo 
remembered  that  the  British  demands  included  a  claim  for  redress  on 
account  of  the  breaking  into  the  house  of  the  British  Legation  on 
16th  November,  1860,  and  the  removal  thence  of  152,000/.  sterling 
bonds,  and  on  account  of  the  murder  of  a  British  subject  on  3rd  April, 
1859  (rf).  ^  ^^^^ 

The  maintenance  of  a  French  garrison  in  Home  was  an  altogether  The  French 
anomalous  proceeding.  In  1856,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  occupied  t"*"'i««n  iu 
Rome,  His  troops  were  kept  there  on  the  ground  that  the  Pope 
required  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions  as 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  garrison  was  partly  withdrawn  in 
1864  (e)y  but  returned  in  1868,  owing  to  the  aggressive  attitude  of  tlie 
revolutionary  party  in  Italy,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  by 
Garibaldi.  However,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1870,  the  French  troojis 
evacuated  Rome,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Papal  States  was  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  leaving  the  Pope  nothing  but 
the  Vatican  (/).  But  it  was  not  until  1874  that  the  last  trace  of  the 
French  occupation  ilisappeared  from  Rome.  Up  to  tliat  date  the 
Orenoqiie,  a  French  ship  of  war,  was  moored  off  Civita  Vecchia, 
ostensibly  to  assist  the  Pope  should  he  be  in  difficulties,  and  she  was 
not  removed  until  the  12th  of  October  in  that  year  {g). 

{b)  See  Phillimore,  vol.  i.  p.  607.  (rf)  Wharton's  Dig.  p.  312. 

(c)  Droit  International,  bk,  iii.  §  191.  (e)  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 

The  view  of  the  United  Stiites  will  be  p.  1627. 

found  stated  in  'Wharton's  Dig.  §$  58,  (/)  Ibid.  p.  1G28. 

318.  (ff)  Annual  Register,  1874,  p.  193. 
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§77.  ^  . 

Exclusive  Every  independent  State  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive 

legislation,  powei'  of  legislation,  in  respect  to  the  personal  rights  and 
civil  state  and  condition  of  its  citizens,  and  in  respect  to 
all  real  and  personal  property  situated  within  its  territor}^, 
"whether  belonging  to  citizens  or  aliens.  But  as  it  often 
happens  that  an  individual  possesses  real  property  in  a 
State  other  than  that  of  his  domicile,  or  that  contracts 
are  entered  into  and  testaments  executed  by  him,  or  that 
he  is  interested  in  successions  ah  intestato^  in  a  country 
different  from  either ;  it  may  happen  that  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  subject  to  two  or  three  sovereign  powers ;  to 
that  of  his  native  country  or  of  his  domicile,  to  that  of 
the  place  where  the  property  in  question  is  situated,  and 
to  that  of  the  place  where  the  contracts  have  been  made 
or  the  acts  executed.  The  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  his  native  country  exists  from  the  birth  of  the 
individual,  and  continues  till  a  change  of  nationality.  In 
the  two  other  cases  he  is  considered  subject  to  the  laws, 
but  only  in  a  limited  sense.  In  the  foreign  countries 
where  he  possesses  real  property,  ho  is  considered  a  non- 
resident landowner  [snjct  forain) ;  in  those  in  which  the 
contracts  are  entered  into,  a  temporary  resident  (sujet 
paasager).  Ah,  in  general,  each  of  these  different  countries 
is  governed  by  a  distinct  legislation,  conflicts  between 
their  laws  often  aiiHO ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  frequently  a 
qucHtion  which  system  of  laws  is  applicable  to  the  case. 
Priraio  The  Collection   of  rules  for   determining   the   conflicts 

law.  between  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  different  States,  is 

called  private  international  law,  to  distinguish  it  from 
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public  international  law,  which  regulates  the  relations  of    Chap.  n. 
States  (a).  ^  -g 

The  first  general  principle  on  this  subject  results  imme-  Conaict  of 
diately  from  the  fact  of  the  independence  of  nations. 
Every  nation  possesses  and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  throughout  the  full  extent  of  its  territory. 
It  follows,  from  this  principle,  that  the  laws  of  every 
State  control,  of  right,  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
within  its  territory,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory, whether  born  there  or  not,  and  that  they  affect  and 
regulate  all  the  acts  done,  or  contracts  entered  into  within 
its  limits. 

Consequently,  '^  every  State  possesses  the  power  of 
regulating  the  conditions  on  which  the  real  or  personal 
property,  within  its  territory,  may  be  held  or  transmitted ; 
and  of  determining  the  state  and  capacity  of  all  persons 
therein,  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  contracts  and  other 
acts  which  arise  there,  and  the  rights  and  obligations 
which  result  from  them ;  and,  finally,  of  prescribing  tho 
conditions  on  which  suits  at  law  may  be  commenced  and 
carried  on  within  its  territory  "  (b). 

The  second  general  principle  is,  "  that  no  State  can, 
by  its  laws,  directly  affect,  bind,  or  regulate  property 
beyond  its  own  territory,  or  control  persons  who  do  not 
reside  within  it,  whether  they  be  native-born  subjects  or 
not.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  first  general  principle ; 
a  different  system,  which  would  recognize  in  each  State 
the  power  of  regulating  persons  or  things  beyond  its 
territory,  would  exclude  the  equality  of  rights  among 
different  States,  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty  which 
belongs  to  each  of  them  "  (c). 

From  the  two  principles,  which  have  been  stated,  it 
follows  that  all  the  effect,  which  foreign  laws  can  have 
in  the  territory  of  a  State,  depends  absolutely  on  the  ex- 
press or  tacit  consent  of  that  State.    A  State  is  not  obliged 

(a)  Foelix,  Droit  International  Prive,  (4)  Foelix,  Droit  International  Prive, 

§  3.     Storj',  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§9,  10,  j  g, 
11.     Kent,  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.     Weet- 

lake,  §  1.  W  Ibid.  §  10. 
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Part  II.  to  allow  the  application  of  foreign  laws  within  its  territory, 
but  may  absolutely  refuse  to  give  any  effect  to  them.  It 
may  pronounce  this  prohibition  with  regard  to  some  of 
them  only,  and  permit  others  to  be  operative,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  If  the  legislation  of  the  State  is  positive 
either  way,  the  tribunals  must  necessarily  conform  to  it. 
In  the  event  only  of  the  law  being  silent,  the  courts  may 
judge,  in  the  particular  cases,  how  to  follow  the  foreign 
laws,  and  to  apply  their  provisions.  The  express  consent 
of  a  State,  to  the  application  of  foreign  laws  within  its 
territory,  is  given  by  acts  passed  by  its  legislative  autho- 
rity, or  by  treaties  concluded  with  other  States.  Its  tacit 
consent  is  manifested  by  the  decisions  of  its  judicial  and 
administrative  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of 
§  79.  ^^^  publicists. 
No  obligation      There   is    no   obligation,    recognised    by    leojislators, 

as  to  foreign  _  ^   ^  ~  ..  j  r)  ; 

laws.  public   authorities,    and    publicists,    to   regard    foreign 

laws;  but  their  application  is  admitted,  only  from  con- 
siderations of  utility  and  the  mutual  convenience  of 
States — ex  comitate,  ob  rcciprocam  utUitatem.  The  public 
good  and  the  general  interests  of  nations  have  cause  to 
be  accorded,  in  every  State,  an  operation  more  or  less 
extended  to  foreign  laws.  Every  nation  has  found  its 
advantage  in  this  course.  The  subjects  of  every  State 
have  various  relations  with  those  of  other  States ;  they 
are  interested  in  the  business  transacted  and  in  the  pro- 
perty situate  abroad.  Thence  flows  the  necessity,  or  at 
least  utility,  for  every  State,  in  the  j)roj)or  interest  of  its 
subjects,  to  accord  certain  effects  to  foreign  laws,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  acts  done  in  foreign 
countries,  in  order  that  its  subjects  may  find  in  the 
same  countries  a  reciprocal  protection  for  their  interests. 
There  is  thus  formed  a  tacit  convention  among  nations 
for  the  apt)lication  of  foreign  laws,  founded  upon  reci- 
procal wants.  This  understanding  is  not  the  same 
everywhere.  Some  States  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  complete  reciprocity,  by  treating  foreigners  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  subjects  arc  treated  in  tlie  country 
to  which  tlicy  belong ;  other  States  regard  certain  rights 
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to  be  so  absolutely  inherent  in  the  quality  of  citizens  as  Chap.  II. 
to  exclude  foreigners  from  them ;  or  they  attach  such 
an  importance  to  some  of  their  institutions,  that  they 
refuse  the  application  of  every  foreign  law  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  But,  in  modern 
times,  all  States  have  adopted,  as  a  principle,  the  appli- 
cation within  their  territories  of  foreign  laws;  subject, 
however,  to  the  restrictions  which  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  the  interests  of  their  own  subjects  require. 
This  is  the  doctrine  professed  by  all  the  publicists  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  (d). 

''Above  all  things,"  says  President  Bohier,  ''we  must 
remember  that,  though  the  strict  rule  would  authorize  us 
to  confine  the  operation  of  laws  within  their  own  terri- 
torial limits,  their  application  has,  nevertheless,  been 
extended,  from  considerations  of  public  utility,  and 
oftentimes  even  from  a  kind  of  necessity.  But,  when 
neighbouring  nations  have  permitted  this  extension,  they 
are  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  subjected  themselves  to  a 
foreign  statute ;  but  to  have  allowed  it,  only  because 
they  have  found  in  it  their  own  intei-est  by  having,  in 
similar  cases,  the  same  advantages  for  their  own  laws 
among  their  neighbours.  This  effect  given  to  foreign 
laws  is  founded  on  a  kind  of  comity  of  the  law  of  nations; 
by  which  different  peoples  have  tacitly  agreed  that  they 
shall  apply,  whenever  it  is  required  by  equity  and 
common  utility,  provided  they  do  not  contravene  any 
prohibitory  enactment "  (e). 

Huberus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  writers  on  this  Rules  laid 
subject,   lays  down   the  following  genei*al  maxims,  as  n^riw, 
adequate  to  solve  all  the  intricate  questions  which  may 
arise  respecting  it : — 

1 .  The  laws  of  every  State  have  force  within  the  limits 
of  that  State,  and  bind  all  its  subjects. 

2.  All  persons  within  the  limits  of  a  State  are  con- 

{(l)  Caldwell  v.   VainUmffeti,  9  Hare,  {e)  Bohier,  Observations  sur  la  oou- 

425.  tume  de  Bourgogne,  ch.  23,  §}  62,  63, 

p.  457. 
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Part  11.     sidered  as  subjects,  wliether  their  residence  is  permanent 
or  temporary. 

3.  By  the  comity  of  nations,  whatever  laws  are  carried 
into  execution  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  are  con- 
sidered as  having  the  same  effect  everywhere,  so  far  as 
they  do  not  occasion  a  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  other 
States  and  their  citizens. 

From  these  maxims,  Huberus  deduces  the  following 
general  corollary,  as  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
all  questions  arising  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  laws  of 
different  States,  in  respect  to  private  rights  of  persons 
and  property. 

All  transactions  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  out  of  court, 
whether  testamentary  or  other  conveyances,  which  are 
regularly  done  or  executed  according  to  the  law  of  any 
particular  place,  are  valid,  even  where  a  different  law 
prevails,  and  where,  had  they  been  so  transacted,  they 
would  not  have  been  valid.  On  the  other  liand,  trans- 
actions and  instruments  which  are  done  or  executed 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  country,  as  they  are  void  at 
first,  never  can  be  valid ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to 
those  who  permanently  reside  in  the  place  where  the 
transaction  or  instrument  is  done  or  executed,  but  to 
those  who  reside  there  only  temporarily;  with  this 
exception  only,  that  if  another  State,  or  its  citizens, 
would  be  affected  by  any  peculiar  inconvenience  of  an 
important  nature,  by  giving  this  effect  to  acts  performed 
in  another  country,  that  State  is  not  bound  to  give  effect 
to  those  proceedings,  or  to  consider  tliem  as  valid  within 
6  81  ^^^  jurisdiction  (/). 
J^j^'ioeirH  Thus,  ical  property  is  considered  as  not  depending 

altogether  upon  the  will  of  private  individuals,  but  as 
having  certain  qualities  impressed  upon  it  by  the  laws  of 
that  country  where  it  is  situated,  and  which  qualities 
remain  indelible,  whatever  the  laws  of  another  State,  or 
the  private  dispositions  of  its  citizens,  may  provide  to 
the  contrary.     That  State,  whore  this  real  property  is 

(/)  Iluboruii,  Pncloct.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  do  Oonflictu  Logura. 
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situated,  cannot  suffer  its  own  laws  in  this  respect  to  be  Chap.  n. 
changed  by  these  dispositions,  without  great  confusion 
and  prejudice  to  its  own  interests.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  law  of  a  place  where  real  property  is  situated 
governs  exclusively  as  to  the  tenure,  the  title,  and  the 
descent  of  such  property  {g). 

This  rule  is  applied,  by  the  international  jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Biitain,  to  the  forms  of 
conveyance  of  real  property,  both  as  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  confederation  or  empire,  and  with 
respect  to  foreign  countries.  Henco  it  is  that  a  deed  or 
will  of  real  property,  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
in  another  State  of  the  Union,  must  be  executed  with  the 
formalities  required  by  the  laws  of  that  State  where  the 
land  lies  {h). 

But  this  application  of  the  rule  is  peculiar  to  American 
and  British  law.  According  to  the  international  juris- 
prudence recognized  among  the  different  nations  of  the 
h^uropean  continent,  a  deed  or  will,  executed  according 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  is  valid ;  not 
only  as  to  personal,  but  as  to  real  property,  wherever 
situated ;  provided  the  property  is  allowed  by  the  lex  loci 
ri'l  sitce  to  be  alienated  by  deed  or  will ;  and  those  cases 
excepted,  where  that  law  prescribes,  as  to  instruments  for 
the  transfer  of  real  property,  particular  forms,  which  can 
only  be  observed  in  the  place  where  it  is  situated,  such 

as  the  registry  of  a  deed  or  the  probate  of  a  will  (/). 

§  81a. 

Tlio  main  reason  for  this  divergence  lies  in  the  fact  that  continental  Reasons  for 
conveyancing  has  always  supposed  public  acts  as  the  rule,  and  made  rence. 
but  a  comparatively  sparing  use  of  the  private  documents  which  con- 
stitute Anglo- American  titles.  The  inconvenience  arising  fi-om  the 
inability  to  dispose  of  land  unless  the  owner  was  in  the  lex  situs, 
naturally  led  to  the  rule  that  conveyances  of  immoveables  are  rendered 
valid  by  the  lex  loci  actus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-American 
law  prescribes  formalities  which  may  be  performed  anywhere,  and  are 

iff)  Huberus,  liv.  i.  tit.  3,  do  Conflictu  v.  Scales,  9  Wallace,  23  ;  Freke  v.  Lord 

Leg.  §  15.  Carberry,  L.  R.   16  Eq.   461  ;  Adann  v. 

{h)  RobimoH  V.  CamphfU,  3  Wheaton,  Clutterbuck,  10  Q.  B.  D.  403 ;  WTiarton, 

212;   l\  S.  V.   Crosby,   7   Cranch,  115.  §372. 

Coppin  V.  Coppin,  2  P.  W.  291 ;  Brodie  (»)  FcbUx,  Droit  International  Privl, 

V.  Barry,  2  Ves.  &Beamee,  127  ;  McGoon  \  52  ;  Hoberus,  ubi  supra. 
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Part  II.  i^ot  contrary  to  the  law  of  auy  nation,  and  it  therefore  justly  refuses  to 
give  effect  to  transfers  of  land,  unless  such  formalities  have  been 
complied  with  (k).  However,  no  one  maintains  that  a  form  expressly 
imposed  as  an  exclusive  one  by  the  lex  situs,  can  ever  be  dispensed 
with.  Thus  the  French  law  of  the  23rd  March,  1855,  requires 
immoveable  property  in  France  to  be  transferred  inter  vivos  by  a 
transcription  in  the  bureau  des  hi/potheques,  and  no  transfer  is  valid 
without  such  transcription  (/). 

This  diversity  of  opinion  is  now  of  no  great  importance,  because  the 
laws  of  most  European  States  have  adopted  the  principle  that  land  is 
subject  to  the  lex  rei  sitce.  This  is  done  expressly  by  the  codes  of  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  Italy  and  Greece  (w). 
Another  point  to  be  decided  by  the  lex  rei  sitce  is  the  character  of  the 
property,  that  is,  whether  it  be  realty  or  not,  for  every  nation  may 
impress  upon  property  in  its  dominions  any  character  it  pleases  («). 

§  82. 
Droit  The  municipal  laws  of  all  P^uropean  countries  formerly 

prohibited  aliens  from  holding  real  property  within  the 
territory  of  the  State.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  acquisition  of  property  in  land  in- 
volved the  notion  of  allegiance  to  the  prince  within  whose 
dominions  it  lay,  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  that 
which  the  proprietor  owed  to  his  native  sovereign.  It 
was  also  during  the  same  rude  ages  that  the  jus  albinagii 
or  droit  d\iubaine  was  established ;  by  which  all  the  pro- 
perty of  a  deceased  foreigner  (moveable  or  immoveable) 
was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  heirs,  whether  claiming  ah  inteslato^  or  under  a 
will  of  the  decedent  (o).  In  the  progress  of  civilization, 
this  barbarous  and  inhospitable  usage  has  been,  by  de- 
grees, almost  entirely  abolished.  This  improvement  has 
been  accomplished  cither  by  municipal  regulations,  or  by 
international  compacts  founded  upon  the  basis  of  rcci- 

(A)  Westlake,  §  82.  International  Law,  pp.  147,  148. 

(t)  Ibid.  $  87.    Tripier,  Codes  Fran-  (o)  Du  Cango  (Gloss.  Med.  M\\  voce 

<;ai»,  p.  1C18.  Albtnitgium  ct  Alhnni)  derives  the  term 

(»«)  France,  Civil  Code,  §  3 ;  Belgium,  from  mhemc.  Other  etymologists  de- 
id.  art.  V.  aub-H  1  ;  Holland,  dr.  gen.  rive  it  from  uUhi  uatm.  During  the 
J  7 ;  Spain,  Civil  Cod*',  \  5 ;  Prussia,  Middle  Ago,  the  Soots  woro  called 
Allogomeines  Lundrocht,  Emleitung,  Albaui  in  Frau(!o,  in  common  with  all 
(  28 ;  Auatria,  Code  Civil,  art.  3 ;  other  aliens ;  and  as  the  Gothic  term 
Baxon  Civil  Code,  \  10 ;  Italy,  Civil  AlbniKirh  is  even  now  applied  by  tlio 
('odo,  Disposition  preliminaire,  art.  7;  Highlanders  of  Scotland  to  their  race,  it 
Civil  Code  of  Oreeoo,  art.  6.  may  have  been  trauMfencd  by  the  oon- 

(»)  Story,    §    447.      Kelion,   Private  tinontal  natiouB  to  all  foreigners. 
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procity.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the  Chap.  II. 
droit  d^auhaine  liad  been  either  abolished  or  modified 
by  treaties  between  France  and  other  States ;  and  it 
was  entirely  abrogated  ])y  a  decree  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1791,  with  respect  to  all  nations,  without 
exception  and  without  regard  to  reciprocity.  This  gra- 
tuitous concession  was  retracted,  and  the  subject  placed 
on  its  original  footing  of  reciprocity  by  the  Code- 
Napoleon,  in  1803;  but  this  part  of  the  Civil  Code  was 
again  repealed,  by  the  Ordinance  of  the  14th  July,  1819, 
admitting  foreigners  to  the  right  of  possessing  both  real 
and  personal  property  in  France,  and  of  taking  by 
succession  ah  intestato,  or  by  will,  in  the  same  manner 
with  native  subjects  (y>). 

The  analogous  usage  of  the  droit  de  detract ian^  or  droit 
de  retraite  (jusdetractus),  by  which  a  tax  was  levied  upt>n 
the  removal  from  one  State  to  another  of  property  ac- 
quired by  succession  or  testamentary  disposition,  has  also 
been  reciprocally  abolished  in  most  civilized  countries. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaties  of  1778 
and  1800,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  for 
the  mutual  abolition  of  the  droit  d^aubaine  and  the  droit 
de  detraction  between  the  two  countries,  have  expired 
with  those  treaties;  and  the  provision  in  the  treaty 
of  179-1,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries, 
who  then  held  lands  within  their  respective  territories, 
were  to  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature 
and  tenure  of  their  respective  estates  and  titles  therein, 
was  limited  to  titles  existing  at  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  by  the  lapse 
of  time  (fj).  But  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  a  great 
number  of  subsisting  treaties,  between  the  United  States 
and  various  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  pro- 

(p)  Rotteck    und    AVelcker,    Staats-  Jur.  Confaed.  Germauicie,  torn.  ii.  p.  17. 

Lexicon,  art.  Gastrecht,  Band  6,  §  362.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Aubaine. 
Vattel,   liv.    ii.    ch.    viii.    $§    112—114. 

Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Pt.  II.  tit.  1,  (*)  Kent's  Comm.  yoI.  ii.  pp.  67—69 

ch.  ii.  §§  32,   33.     Von  Mayer,  Corp.  (5th  ed.). 
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Rights  of 
aliens  to  hold 
lands  in 
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States. 


vided,  that  ''  where  on  the  death  of  any  person  holding 
real  estate  within  the  territories  of  the  one  party,  such 
real  estate  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he  not  disqualified 
by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  withdraw  the 
proceeds  without  molestation,  and  exempt  from  all  duties 
of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  re- 
spective States  (r). 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  right  of  holding  lands  on  the  same 
conditions  as  subjects  has  been  conceded  to  foreigners  by  most 
countries.  In  Belgium  this  was  effected  by  the  law  of  the  27th  of 
April,  1865  (s).  Russia  conceded  the  privilege  in  1860  {t).  Some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons  do  not  even  now  permit  foreigners  to  hold  real 
property  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Cantonal  Government, 
irnless  there  be  a  treaty  to  that  effect  («<).  Austria  (ar),  the  Nether- 
lands (y),  and  Sweden  (z),  only  accord  the  right  on  condition  of  reci- 
procity in  the  foreigner's  country.  The  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire  provides,  that  every  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  con- 
federated States  is  to  be  treated  in  every  other  of  the  confederated 
States  as  a  born  native,  and  to  be  permitted  to  acquire  real  estate  (a). 
But  as  regards  other  countries,  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  Wurtemburg,  exact  for  their  own  subjects,  when  abroad,  the 
same  rights  they  extend  to  foreigners  in  tlieir  own  dominions  (i).  In 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  Greece,  aliens  are  under  no  disabilities  in  this 
respect  (c).  The  ownership  of  land  in  the  United  States  is  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  each  individual  State  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  States 
impose  no  restrictions  on  foreigners  {d) ;  others  require  residence  and 
an  oath  of  allegiance  (e) ;  in  others  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to 
become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  necessary  {/). 
Feudal  principles  were  maintained  so  long  in  England,  tlmt  until  the 
year  1870,  an  alien  was  incapable  of  holding  laud  for  more  tlian 
twenty-one  years,  that  is,  he  could  not  purchase  a  freehold.     This, 


(r)  Treaty  of  1828  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  art.  14.  Elliott, 
Am.  Diplom.  Code,  vol.  i.  p.  388.  See 
U.  8.  Diplom.  Cor.  1873,  vol.  ii,  p.  1415. 

(«)  Report  of  Naturalization  Corn- 
minion,  1809,  p.  116. 

(0  Ibid.  p.  128. 

(«)  Ibid.  p.  131. 

(«)  Oivil  Ood«  of  Austria,  k  3». 

(y)  Oirfl  Code  of  the  Netherlandi, 
ft  884,  957. 

(t)  Swedish  Statute  of  luhoritauoo, 
"Arld«Bidkon,"oh.  16,(2. 


(rt)  Art.  iii.  Ilortslot,  Map  of  Europe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1931. 

(li)  Report  of  Naturalization  Commis* 
sion,  18C9,  pp.  114,  121,  129,  138. 

(r)  Ibid.  p.  110.  Italian  Civil  Code, 
Art.  iii.     Civil  Code  of  Grocco,  Art.  6. 

{d)  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinoiu. 

(e)  Vormout,  N.  and  S.  Carolina. 

(/)  Connootiont,  Miiino,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virg^iniii,  Tonnossco,  Arkan- 
Baa,  Indiiiiin,  MiMNouri.  Soo  Rep.  of 
Nat.  (Jonnn.  p.  l.'il  ;  and  U.  S.  Diplom, 
Oor.  IHTll,  ]i.  I  HI, 
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England.  ™ous 


however,  was  remedied  bj  the  Naturalization  Act,   1870  (y),   which     Chap.  II. 

relieved  aliens   of  most  of   their  disabilities,  and,   as  regards  land,   

placed  them  on  the  same  footing  as  subjects  (A).  g  ««. 

There  is  no  uniform  rule  among  nations  by  which  the  nationality  of  Effect  of  birth 
a  person  may  be  determined  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 
America,  and  the  majority  of  South  American  States  claim  all  who  are 
born  within  their  dominions  as  natural-bom  subjects  w  citizens,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  parents'  nationality ;  but  in  the  case  of 
England  the  child  may  elect  to  revert  to  the  nationality  of  his  parents. 
And  it  seems  that  in  practice  the  United  States  do  not  claim  as  citizens 
children  born  of  parents  whose  residence  is  merely  transitory  (i).  A 
cliild  born  in  Denmark  is  considered  a  Dane  while  he  remains  in  the 
country  (/:).  Birth  in  Portugal  confers  Portuguese  nationality,  unless 
the  father  was  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  State,  or  unless 
the  child  formally  renounces  it  (/). 

Complete  Dutch  nationality  is  acquired  by  birth  in  Holland,  if  the 
parents  are  established  there,  but  is  abandoned  on  pi-oof  being  given 
that  such  a  practice  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  parents'  country  of 
origin.  In  Sweden  the  children  of  aliens  who  have  resided  in  the 
country  without  intermission  from  birth  to  the  attainment  of  their 
twenty -second  year  become  citizens  at  that  age,  but  they  can  avoid 
naturalization  on  proof  that  they  possess  civil  rights  in  another 
country  (/«).  In  Italy,  when  an  alien  has  established  his  domicile  in 
the  kingdom  uninterruptedly  for  ten  years,  his  child  is  considered  a 
citizen,  but  residence  for  commercial  purposes  does  not  suffice  to  confer 
this  status  (n).  If  a  child  is  bom  in  any  other  European  country,  he 
does  not  acquire  its  national  character,  but  follows  that  of  his  father, 
if  legitimate,  and  that  of  his  mother,  if  illegitimate  (o).  However,  in 
liaden  (/>),  Belgium  (y),  France  (r),  Greece  («),  and  Spain  (/),  children 
of  alien  parents  born  there  are  enabled  to  acquire  the  nationality  of 
the  country  by  a  declaration,  made  within  a  year  after  their  coming  of 
age,  of  their  wish  to  do  so.  Under  recent  legislation  («),  French 
nationality  can  be  thus  acquired  by  alien  cliildren  themselves  born  in 


(j;)  33  &  34  Vict.  0.  14,  s.  2. 

(A)  Bloxain  v.  Fatre,  9  P.  D.  130.  As 
to  British  colonies  aud  dependencies,  see 
Rep.  of  Nat.  Comm.  1869,  p.  137. 

(»)  Call-in's  case,  2  State  Tr.  639 ; 
Doneffani  v.  Doneffani,  3  Knapp,  P.  C. 
63  ;  He  Adam,  1  Moo.  P.  C.  460.  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion, U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  toI.  xv. 
p.  706  ;  and  Wharton's  Digest,  §  183. 

{k)  G.  Brock  to  Sir  C.  L.  Wyke,  26th 
July,  18o8,  Nat.  Comm.  Rep.  p.  143. 

(l)  Civil  Code  of  Portugal,  tit.  iii. 
art.  18,  No.  2. 

(w)  Law  of  28th  July,  1850,  F.  O. 
No.  44,  art.  1  ;  Swedish  law  of  Oct, 


1894  ;  Martens,  Nour.  Rec.  Gen.  2me 
Ser.  XX.  p.  823. 

(«)  Civil  Code  of  Italy,  lib.  i.  tit.  i. 
art.  8. 

(o)  Rep.  of  Nat.  Comm.  pp.  141  — 
149. 

{p)  Baden  Landrecht,  art.  9. 

(q)  Civil  Code  of  Belgium,  art.  9. 
Law  of  27th  Sept.  1835,  art.  2. 

(r)  Code  Napoleon ;  Code  Civil,  liv.  i. 
c.  i.  §  9. 

(«)  Civil  Code  of  Greece,  arts.  17,  19. 
{()  Royal  Decree,  17th  Nov.  1852. 
(m)  Law  of   29th  Jan.  and  7th  Feb. 
1851,  art.  1 ;  Law  of  28th  June,  1889. 
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Part  II.      France,  irrespective  of  wtether  their  parents  were  born  there  or  not. 

■~ ~~  If  either  of  the  parents  were  born  in  France,  such  children  are  now 

regarded  as  French  subjects  from  their  birth  ;  but  if  only  the  mother 
was  born  there  the  children  may  declare  for  retention  of  their  foreign 
nationality  in  the  year  following  the  attainment  of  their  majority  (x). 

§83. 

lex  domieiiii.        As  to  personal  property,  the  lex  domicilii  of  its  owner 

prevails  over  the  law  of  the  country  where  such  property 
is  situated,  so  far  as  respects  the  rule  of  inheritance  : — 
Mohilia  ossibus  inhcerent^  j)e7'Sonam  sequuntur.  Thus  the  law 
of  the  place,  where  tlie  owner  of  personal  property  was 
domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  governs  the  succes- 
sion ah  intestato  as  to  his  personal  effects  wherever  they 
may  be  situated  (^).  Yet  it  had  once  been  doubted,  how 
far  a  British  subject  could,  by  changing  his  native  domi- 
cile for  a  foreign  domicile  without  the  British  empire, 
change  the  rule  of  succession  to  his  personal  property  in 
Great  Britain ;  though  it  was  admitted  that  a  change  of 
domicile,  within  the  empire,  as  from  England  to  Scot- 
land, would  have  that  effect  {2).  But  these  doubts  have 
been  overruled  in  a  more  recent  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Delegates  in  England,  establishing  the  law,  that  the 
actual  foreign  domicile  of  a  British  subject  is  exclusively 
to  govern,  in  respect  to  his  testamentary  disposition  of 
personal  property,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
foreigner  («). 

So  also  the  law  of  a  place  where  any  instrument, 
relating  to  personal  j^roperty,  is  executed,  by  a  party  domi- 
ciled in  that  place,  governs,  as  to  the  external  form,  the 
interpretation,  and  the  effect  of  the  instrument:  Locus 
regit  actum.     Thus,  a  testament  of  personal  property,  if 

(x)  Laws  of    28th   Juno,    1889,   and  tit.  Loi,  ^  6,  No.  3.     Foolix,  Droit  lu- 

23rd  July,    1893,   and  on    the  subject  temational  Privo,  §  37. 

generally,  see  Cogoi-dan,  La  Nationality  p^^  g.^  j    ^            ^  ^           ^ 

nu    point   do   Tuo  do.  rapports  inter-  ^^^^^.^^^^^^^  ^  Addame'  Ecolos.  Rep.  p.  17. 

naUonaux  Wharton,  }  685. 

(y)  Hubems,  Preeleot.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i. 

tit.  3,  do  Conflict.  Log.  $§  14,  15.     Byii-  («)  titanUy   v.    Ih-rncs,    3    Haggard, 

kcfhhook,  Quieat.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cup.  EocIch.  pp.  393— 4 G6  ;  Moore  v.  JJavell, 

16.    Seealsoanopinion  given  by  Grotiua  4  ibid.  3i6,  3&i',  Jhemer  v.  Fteemati,  10 

M  oounwl  In    1613,   Henry's  Foreign  Mo.  P.   C.   306;  £nohi»  v.   nylie,  31 

Law,  App.  p.  106.    Merlin,  Repertoire,  L.  J.  Ch.  402. 
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executed  according  to  the  formalities  required  by  the  law    Chap.  II. 
of   the   place  where  it  is  made,  and  where   the   party 
making  it  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  is 
valid  in  every  other  country,  and  is  to  be  interpreted 
and  given  effect  to  according  to  the  lex  loci. 

This  principle,  laid  down  by  all  the  text-writers,  was 
recently  recognized  in  England  in  a  case  where  a  native 
of  Scotland,  domiciled  in  India,  but  who  possessed  herit- 
able bonds  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  personal  property 
there,  and  also  in  India,  having  executed  a  will  in  India, 
ineffectual  to  convey  Scottish  heritage ;  and  a  question 
having  arisen  whether  his  heir-at-law  (who  claimed  tliQp 
heritable  bonds  as  heir)  was  also  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  moveable  property  as  legatee  under  the  will.  It  was 
held  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  in  delivei-ing  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  that  of  the 
Court  below,  that  the  construction  of  the  will,  and  the 
legal  consequences  of  that  construction,  nmst  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  land  where  it  was  made,  and 
where  the  testator  had  his  domicile,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
law  of  England  prevailing  in  that  country;  and  this, 
although  the  will  was  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry 
in  the  tribunals  of  Scotland ;  for  these  Courts  also  are 
bound  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  will  was  made(^). 

§  83a. 

The  law  of  the  domicile  only  regulates  universal  assignments  of  The  lex  domi- 

moveable  property,  as  on  marriage  or  death,  and  because  this  is  the  '*^**  ^°}^ 
only  source  from  which  a  rule  common  to  property  situated  in  various  universal 
countries  can  be  derived.     But  when  the  title  to  a  particular  chattel  is  ""o<*«"*o^- 
concerned,  in  a  case  not  invoMng  any  universal  assignment,  the  law  of  V  *°^*!^ 
its  situation  is  absolute  (t).     In  England  no  change  of  domicile  will  to  wills, 
avoid  or  affect  a  will  which  was  valid  by  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicile  at  the  time  of  its  execution  (</).     Some  of  the  United  States 
have  adopted  a  different  rule.     Thus,  in  New  York  the  law  of  the 
testator's  last  domicile  is  held  to  govern  the  will  («).     The  payment  of 

(b)   Trotter  v.    Trotter,    3    Wikon    &  Tatttall  v.  Bauie^,   2  Moo.   P.  C.  3*2. 

Shaw,  407.  Nelaon,     Private    Intematioual     Law, 

(f)   Caiiiinel  v.  Seirell,  5  H.  &  N,  728  ;  p.  192. 

miliams  V.    Colonial  Bank,   38   Ch.   D.  (rf)  24  i:  25  Vict.  c.  114,  s.  3. 

388.     See  as  to  powers  of  appointment  {e)  Moultrie  v.  Hunt,  23  N.  Y.   394  ; 

respecting  property  in  a  foreign  country,  Wharton,  §  586a. 
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Part  II.      legacy  duty  is  regulated  by  the  lex  domicilii;  and,  in  general,  the 
~  liability  to  pay  succession  duty  or  no  is  determined  by  the  same  test. 

But  the  domicile  of  the  settlor  is  not,  in  this  latter  respect,  conclusive. 
There  may  be  such  a  settlement  made  of  the  property  as  to  give  it  a 
British  character,  and  then  the  duty  will  be  payable  whatever  the 
R  83b.        domicile  of  the  settlor  {f). 
WiUsof  The   Wills    Act    of    1861    provides    that,    "Every   will   or   other 

subjects  made  testamentary   disposition   made   out   of   the   United   Kingdom   by   a 
abroad.  British  subject  (whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  such  person  at  the 

time  of  making  the  same,  or  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death)  shall,  as 
regards  personal  estate,  be  deemed  to  be  well  executed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  admitted  in  England  and  Ireland  to  probate,  and  in  Scotland 
to  confirmation,  if  the  same  be  made  according  to  the  forms  required, 
either  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  same  was  made,  or  by  the 
*law  of  the  place  where  such  person  was  domiciled  when  the  same  was 
made,  or  by  the  laws  then  in  force  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  where  he  had  his  domicile  of  origin  "  (^f).     In  1874,  Lacroix, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  naturalized  in  England,  made  a  will  in 
Paris  in  the  English  form,  relating  to  his  property  in  England  only. 
By  the  law  of  France,  the  will  of  a  naturalized  British  subject  made 
in  France  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  law  of  England,  is 
Wills  made  in  valid  in  France,  whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  the  testator  at  the 
°       '  time  of  his  death,  or  at  the  time  of  making  the  will.     The  will  of 

Lacroix  was  therefore  admitted  to  probate  under  this  statute,  as  being 
valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made  {h).  The 
same  statute  provides  that  "Every  will  or  other  testamentary  instru- 
ment made  within  the  United  Kingdom  by  any  British  subject  (what- 
ever may  be  the  domicile  of  such  person  at  the  time  of  making  the 
same,  or  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death),  shall,  as  regards  personal 
estate,  be  held  to  be  well  executed,  and  shall  be  admitted  in  England 
and  Ireland  to  probate,  and  in  Scotland  to  confirmation,  if  the  same 
be  executed  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  laws  for  the  time 
being  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  same  is 
made"  {i).  Under  this  section  the  will  of  an  Italian  who  was  natura- 
lized in  England,  who  made  his  will  in  England,  and  then  returned  to 
and  was  domiciled  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  admitted  to 
probate  in  England.  The  section  Avas  held  to  apply  equally  to  native- 
bom  as  to  naturalized  British  subjects  {k). 


§84. 

Personal 
$tatui. 


The  sovereign  power  of  municipal  legislation  also  ex- 
tends to  the  regulation  of  the  personal  rights  of   the 


(/)  Thonuon  r.  Adv.-Om.,  12  CI.  & 
F.  1  ;  Nolson,  370  ;  Wallace  v.  Attornetj. 
General,  L.  B.  1  Ch.  1 ;  Atiorney-Ocne- 
ral  r,  CampMl,  h.  R.  6  11.  L.  824 ;  Jn 
rt  Cigala'*  Tnut,  7  Ch.  D.  351. 


(«/)  24  &  26  Vict.  0.  114,  e.  1. 

(A)  Jn  the  gooda  of  Laeroix,  2  P.  D.  95. 

(i)  24&22  Viot.  0.  114,  B.  2. 

[k)  In  f lie  goods  of  Gnllg,  I  V.  1),  438. 
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citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  everything  affecting  their    Chap.  II. 
civil  state  and  condition. 

It  extends  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  the  supreme 
police  over  all  persons  within  tlie  territory,  whether 
citizens  or  not,  and  to  all  criminal  offences  committed 
by  them  within  the  same  (/). 

Some  of  these  exceptions  arise  from  the  positive  h\w 
of  nations,  others  are  the  effect  of  special  compact. 

There  are  also  certain  cases  where  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  State,  civil  and  criminal,  operate  beyond  its  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction.     These  are, 

I.  Laws  relating  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  persons.    Laws  relating 

In  general,  the  laws  of  the  State,  applicable  to  the  civil  and  <»p«oity 
condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its  citizens,  opemte  ma^^rtte 
upon  them  even  when  resident  in  a  foreign  country.  Suormii  - 

Such  are  those  universal  personal  qualities  which  take 
effect  either  from  birth,  such  as  citizenship,  legitimacy, 
and  illegitimacy ;  at  a  fixed  time  after  birth,  as  minority 
and  majority ;  or  at  an  indeterminate  time  after  birth, 
as  idiocy  and  lunacy,  bankruptcy,  marriage,  and  divorce, 
ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal. 
The  laws  of  tlie  State  affecting  all  these  personal  qualities 
of  its  subjects  travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
attach  to  them  in  whatever  country  they  are  resident  (m). 

This  general  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  the  following 

exceptions : — 

.  .  .  §85. 

1.  To  the  right  of  every  independent  sovereign  State  Naturaika- 

to    naturalize   foreigners   and  to  confer  upon  them  the 

privileges  of  their  acquired  domicile. 

Even  supposing  a  natural-born  subject  of  one  country 

cannot  throw  oft'  his  primitive  allegiance,  so  as  to  cease 

to  be  responsible  for  criminal   acts   against   his   native 

country,  it  has  been  determined,  both  in  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States,  that  he  may  become  by  residence 

(/)  Huberus,  torn.  ii.  liv.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Huberus,  torn.  ii.  1.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Conflict. 

Conflict.  Leg.  §  2.  Leg.  §   12.     Abd-ul-Messih  v.  Farra,  13 

(»i)  Pardessus,  Droit  Commercial,  Pt.  App.  Cas.  431,  438  ;  Re  Price,  Tomlin  v. 

VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,   §  1,  Fcelix,  Droit  In-  Lattes,  (1900)  1  Ch.  442  ;  and  see  In  re 

ternational  Prive,  liv.  i.   tit.   i.    §   31.  <fo  AT«»/,  (1900)  A.  C.  21. 
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State. 


^T^artn^  and  natm-alization  in  a  foreign  State  entitled  to  all  the 
commercial  privileges  of  his  acquired  domicile  and  citizen- 
ship. Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  trade  to  the  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  was  opened  to  American 
citizens,  whilst  it  still  continued  prohibited  to  British 
subjects :  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that 
a  natural-born  British  subject  might  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  trade  conceded  between  his  native  country  and  that 
foreign  countr}^;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  his  return- 
ing to  his  native  country  for  a  mere  temporary  purpose 
o  gg        would  not  deprive  him  of  those  advantages  (n). 

Regulation  of      2.  The  sovcreiffn  riMit  of  every  independent  State  to 

property  .  ,  .         .  . 

situated  in  a    rcgulatc   the   property   withm   its   territory    constitutes 
another  exception  to  the  rule. 

Thus,  the  personal  capacity  to  contract  a  marriage,  as 
to  age,  consent  of  parents,  &c.,  is  regulated  by  the  law 
of  the  State  of  which  the  party  is  a  subject;  but  the 
effects  of  a  nuptial  contract  upon  real  property  (immoMlia) 
in  another  State  are  determined  by  the  lex  loci  ret  sitcv. 
Huberus,  indeed,  lays  down  the  contrary  doctrine,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  foreign  law,  in  this  case,  does  not 
affect  the  territory  immediately,  but  only  in  an  incidental 
manner,  and  that  by  the  implied  consent  of  the  sovereign, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  without  prejudicing  his  or 
their  rights.  But  the  practice  of  nations  is  certainly 
different,  and  therefore  no  such  consent  can  be  implied 
to  waive  the  local  law  which  has  impressed  certain  in- 
delible qualities  upon  immoveable  property  within  the 
g  g»        territorial  jurisdiction  (o). 

Trrmnui  As  to  pci'sonal  property  [mohilia)  the  lex  loci  conlractds, 

or  lex  domicilii^  Jiiay?  i"  certain  cases,  prevail  over  that  of 
tlio  place  wlicro  the  property  is  situated,  lluberus  holds 
that  not  only  the  marriage   contract   itself,  duly  celc- 

(«)   Wilton  V.  Marryalt,  1  Bo».  &  Pull.  (o)  Kent,  Commont.  vol.  ii.  pp.  182, 

43;  7  T.  R.  81.    See  further  on  thin 
■object  at  tlio  end  of  the  chapter.  y    '  \  •'• 


property 


domicile. 
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brated  in  a  given  place,  is  valid  in  all  other  places,  but    Chap.  n. 

that  the  rights  and  effects  of  the  contract,  as  depending 

upon  the  lex  loct\   are   to   be   equally   in   force   every- 

wliere  ( p).    If  this  rule  be  confined  to  personal  property, 

it  may  be  considered   as  confirmed   by  the  unanimous 

authority  of  the  public  jurists,  who  unite  in  maintaining 

the  doctrine  that  the  incidents  and  effects  of  the  marriage 

upon  the  property  of  the  parties,  wherever  situated,  are 

to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile, 

in  the  absence  of  any  other  positive  nuptial  contract  (g). 

But  if  there  be  an   express   ante-nuptial  contract,    the 

rights  of  the  parties  under  it  are  to  be  governed  by  the 

kz  loci  contractus  (r). 

§  87a. 

The  matrimonial  domicile  has  been  defined  to  be  "  the  actual  domi-  Matrimonial 

cilo  of  tlio  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  but  it  may  possibly, 
wlien  persons  marr>'  with  the  avowed  intention  of  immediately  settling 
in  some  country  where  the  husband  is  not  actually  domiciled,  mean  not 
the  actual,  but  the  intended,  domicile  of  the  husband  "  («).  "  The  mar- 
riage contract,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "is  emphatically  one  which 
parties  make  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  usual  place  of  their  resi- 
dence "  (/).  The  matrimonial  domicile  is  not  changed  by  an  aban- 
donment of  one  party  by  tlie  other  (m).  It  seems  fairly  established 
that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile  will  always  govern  personal 
property  acquired  before  marriage  (x) ;  and  instruments  relating  to  it, 
such  as  marriage  settlements,  are  to  be  construed  according  to  that 
law  (*/).  But  when  the  matrimonial  domicile  is  changed  after  mar- 
riage, there  is  a  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  what  effect  this  will  have 
upon  personal  property  acquired  after  such  change  of  domicile.  Story 
laj's  it  down  that  when  there  has  been  a  change,  the  la.v  of  the  actual, 
and  not  of  the  matrimonial,  domicile  will  govern  as  to  all  future  acquisi- 
tions of  personal  property,  if  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  rights  are 

ip)  Huberus,  1.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Conflict.  157.     See  Ze  Sueur  r.  Le  Sueur,  1  P.  D, 

Leg.  §  9.  139. 

(,)  FoBlix,   §  66.     WeeUake,   $.  366.  ^^^  Phillimore,  vol.  iv.  §.445.     WatU 

Field,  International  Code,  §  575.  ^   Schrimpton,  21  Beavan,  97  ;    Wright*, 

(r)  De  Coxiche  v.  Sin'etv.r,  3  Johnson,  y,^^^^^   3    K.    &    J.    595.      Westlake, 

C^-^^P--^^-  §366.     Dicey,  p.  651. 

(v)  Dicey,  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  649  ;  '    *^ 

and  see  Field,  International  Code,  §  577  (y)  Atutruther  v.  Adair,  2  Mjlne  & 

(2nd  ed.).      Story,   Conflict  of    Laws,  K.  513  ;  2"»^«  v. -S/zii^A,  18  Beavan,  1 12  ; 

\  193.     Wharton,  §  190.  Saul  v.  His  Crediton,  5  Martin,  N,  S. 

{t)   Warrtiidtr  \.  Warrender,  2  CL  &  569;  iXf  X<i/«#  v.  J/oorf,  14  Howard,  253; 

Fin.  488.  Colliss  v.  Hector,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  334  ;  Re 

(«0  Bonati  v.    WeUh,  24   New  York,  Marsland,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  581. 
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Part  II.  souglit  to  be  enforced  do  not  prohibit  such,  arrangements  (z).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  England  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile,  in  the 
absence  of  express  contract,  regulates  the  rights  of  the  husband  and 
wife  in  the  moveable  property'-  belonging  to  either  of  them  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  or  acquired  by  either  of  them  during  the  marriage. 
The  French  law  is  to  the  same  effect  (a). 

§88. 
Effect  of  By   the   general    international   law   of    Europe    and 

discharge  and  America,  a  certificate  of  discharge  obtained  by  a  bank- 
^g^ees  rupt  in  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  subject,  and  where 
coxmhr!^'^  the  contract  was  made  and  the  parties  domiciled,  is  valid 
to  discharge  the  debtor  in  every  other  country ;  but  the 
opinions  of  jurists  and  the  practice  of  nations  have  been 
much  divided  upon  the  question,  how  far  the  title  of  his 
assignees  or  syndics  will  control  his  personal  property 
situated  in  a  foreign  country,  and  prevent  its  being 
attached  and  distributed  under  the  local  laws  in  a 
different  course  from  that  prescribed  by  the  bankrupt 
code  of  his  own  country.  According  to  the  law  of  most 
European  countries,  the  proceeding  which  is  commenced 
in  the  country  of  the  bankrupt's  domicile  draws  to  itself 
the  exclusive  right  to  take  and  distribute  the  property. 
The  rule  thus  established  is  rested  upon  the  general 
principle  that  personal  (or  moveable)  property  is,  by  a 
legal  fiction,  considered  as  situated  in  the  country  where 
the  bankrupt  had  his  domicile.  But  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  as  adopted  in  the  United  States,  consider 
the  lex  loci  rei  silcv  as  prevailing  over  the  lex  domicilii  in 
respect  to  creditors,  and  that  the  laws  of  other  States 
cannot  be  permitted  to  have  an  extra-territorial  02)era- 
tion  to  the  prejudice  of  the  authority,  rights,  and  inte- 
rests of  the  State  where  the  property  lies.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  tlierefore  determined, 
that  both  the  government  under  its  prerogative  priority, 

(s)  Coofliot  of  Laws,  $  187.    Burge,  oiaion  of  the  House  of   Lords  in   Be 

Col.  and  For.  Laws,  pt.  i,  ch.  7,  }  8.  NieoU  v.  Curlier,  (1900)  A.  C.   p.   21, 

Wharton,  $  168.  gave  it  judicial  sanction .  For  tho  French 

(a)  The  above  doflnition  of  theEoglish  law,  boo  FujHx,  p.  01.    This  is  approved 

law  wa*  published  bj  Trofcssor  West-  of  by  Sir  11.  riiillimore,  vol.  iv.  ^  417, 

lake,   PriTato  International   liuw   (3rd  nnd  accords  with  tho  opinion  of  Saviguy. 

•d.),  p.  68,  aome  time  before  the  do-  Outhrio,  p.  20.1. 
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and  private  creditors  attacliing  under  the  local  laws,  are    Chap.  II. 
to  be  preferred  to  the  claim  of    the   a.ssignees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  creditors  under  a  foreign  bankrupt 
law,  although  the  debtor  was  domiciled  and  the  contract 
made  in  a  foreign  country  (^).  o  gg 

3.  The  oreneral  rule  as  to  the  application  of  personal  T^eUxion 

.    ,  ,      .  ,  •  r     1  coutractAi 

statutes  yields  in  some  cases  to  the  operation  of  the  lex  often  caoaea 

,      ,  ,         ,  ^  exceptions  to 

loci  contractus.  thiarule. 

Thus  a  bankrupt's  certificate  under  the  laws  of  his  own 
country  cannot  operate  in  another  State  to  discharge  him 
from  his  debts  contracted  with  foreigners  in  a  foreign 
country  [c).  And  though  the  personal  capacity  to  enter 
into  the  nuptial  contract  as  to  age,  consent  of  parents, 
and  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  &c.,  is  generally  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  which  the  party  is  a 
subject,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  always  regulated  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated  ;  and  if  valid 
there,  it  is  considered  as  valid  everywhere  else,  unless 
made  in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  the 
parties  are  domiciled  subjects. 

11.  The  municipal  laws  of  the  State  may  also  ope-  lexioci 
rate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  where  a  contract  **"'''*^''*'- 
made  within  the  territory  comes  either  directly  or  inci- 
dentally in  question  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  a  foreign 
State. 

A  contract,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is 
made,  is,  generally  speaking,  valid  everywhere  else. 
The  general  comity  and  mutual  convenience  of  nations 
have  established  the  rule,  that  the  law  of  that  place 
governs  in  every  thing  respecting  the  form,  interpreta- 
tion, obligation,  and  effect  of  the  contract,  wherever  the 


[b)  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  681—687.  Rose's 
Cases  in  Bankruptcy,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 
Kent's  Comment,  vol.  ii.  pp.  393,  404 — 
408,  459  (5th  edit.)  ;  JlarrisoH  v.  Sterry, 
5  Cranch,  289 ;  Oc/dm  v.  Saunders,  12 
Wheaton,  153.  Westlake,  ch.  ix.  Story, 
^  403—415.  The  English  Court  will 
administer  the  estate  in  accordance  with 


the  lex  fori,  but  will  allow  due  operation 
and  effect  to  a  bankruptcy  in  the  forum 
of  the  domicile.  Hx  parte  Sibeth,  14  Q. 
B.  D.  417  ;  Ex  parte  Dever,  18  Q.  B.  D. 
660  ;  Sill  V.  TForswick,  and  notes  thereto, 
Nelson,  Private  International  Law, 
pp.  153,  163  et  seq. 

(f)  P/n7/i;w  V.  Alleti,  8  B.  &  C.  477. 


W. 
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Part  II.     authority,  rights,  and  interests  of  other  States  and  their 
„  g-        citizens  are  not  thereby  prejudiced  (d). 
Exceptions  to      This  qualification  of  the  rule  suggests  the  exceptions 

its  operation.         i«i  •         ,       • ,  ^•       i'  at 

which  arise  to  its  application.     And, 

1.  It  cannot  apply  to  cases  properly  governed  by  the 
lex  loci  rei  sitce  (as  in  the  case,  before  put,  of  the  effect  of 
a  nuptial  contract  upon  real  property  in  a  foreign  State), 
or  by  the  laws  of  another  State  relating  to  the  personal 
state  and  capacity  of  its  citizens. 

2.  It  cannot  apply  where  it  would  injuriously  conflict 
witli  the  laws  of  another  State  relating  to  its  police,  its 
public  health,  its  commerce,  its  revenue,  and  generally 
its  sovereign  authority,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  its 
citizens. 

Thus,  if  goods  are  sold  in  a  place  where  they  are  not 
prohibited,  to  be  delivered  in  a  place  where  they  are  pro- 
hibited, although  the  trade  is  perfectly  lawful  by  the  lex 
loci  contractus^  the  price  cannot  be  recovered  in  the  State 
where  the  goods  are  deliverable,  because  to  enforce  the 
contract  there  would  be  to  sanction  a  breach  of  its  own 
commercial  laws.  But  the  tribunals  of  one  country  do  not 
take  notice  of,  or  enforce,  either  directly  or  incidentally, 
the  laws  of  trade  or  revenue  of  another  State,  and  there- 
fore an  insurance  of  prohibited  trade  may  be  enforced  in 
the  tribunals  of  any  other. country  than  that  where  it  is 
8  92        prohibited  by  the  local  laws  [e). 

Foreign  Hubcrus  liolds  tliat  the  contract  of  marriage  is  to  be 

governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated, 
excepting  fraudulent  evasions  of  the  law  of  the  State  to 
which  the  party  is  subject  (/).  Such  are  marriages  con- 
tracted in  a  foreign  State,  and  according  to  its  laws,  by 
persons  who  are  minors,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  contract- 

Engiwh  law.    ing,  by  the  law  of  their  own  country.  But  according  to  tlio 

(d)  Se«  Huborua,  I.  ii.  tit.  8,  de  Con-  equity  of  this  rule  has  been  strongly 
fllct.  Leg.  f  n . .  qucHtionod  by  Bynkcrshoek  and  Potliior. 

(e)  Pardosaus,  Droit  Commeroial,  pt.  Also  by  Story,  f  267.  Westlake,  ^  11  <J. 
ri.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  $  3.  Emorigon,  Trait£  HoiFtor,  §  30 ;  but  it  m  admitted  to  bo 
d'AMuranoe,toni.  i.pp.  212— 216.    Park  correct. 

on  Insuraoco,  p.  341,  6th  ed.    The  moral  (/)  Do  Confliot.  Leg.  1.  o. 
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international  marriage  law  of  the  British  Empire,  a  clan-  Chap.  II. 
destine  marriage  in  Scotland,  of  parties  originally  domi- 
ciled in  England,  who  resort  to  Scotland,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  English  marriage  act,  requiring  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  is  considered  valid  in  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  This  jurisprudence  is  said 
to  have  been  adopted  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  part 
of  the  general  law  and  pmctice  of  Christendom,  and  that 
infinite  confusion  and  mischief  would  ensue,  with  respect 
to  legitimacy,  succession,  and  other  personal  and  pro- 
l)rietary  rights,  if  the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract 
was  not  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
made.  The  same  principle  has  been  recognized  between 
the  different  States  of  the  American  Union,  ujxm  similar 
grounds  of  public  policy  (g). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  age  of  consent  required  by  the  French  Uw. 
French  Civil  Code  is  considered,  by  the  law  of  Fi-ance, 
as  a  personal  quality  of  French  subjects,  following  them 
wherever  they  remove ;  and,  consequently,  a  marriage 
by  a  Frenchman,  within  the  required  age,  will  not  be 
regarded  as  valid  by  the  French  tribunals,  though  the 
})arties  may  have  been  above  the  age  required  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  was  contracted  (h).  g  „ 

3.  Wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  itself,  or  Execution  of 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  or  the  expressed  ^otiTer 
intention  of  the  parties,  the  contract  is  to  be  executed  in  ®*"*"*^- 
another  country,  everything  which  concerns  its  execution 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  that  country.     Those 
writers  who  affirm  that  this  exception  extends  to  every- 
thing respecting  the  nature,  the  validity,  and  the  inter- 
pretation, appear  to  have  erred  in  supposing  that  the 
authorities  are  at  variance  on  this  question.     They  will 
bo  found,   on  a  critical    examination,   to   establish   the 
distinction  between   what   relates   to   the   validity  and 
interpretation,  and  what  relates  to  the  execution  of  the 

iff)  Harford  v.  Morris,  ii.  Haggard's  {h)  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Loi,  §  6. 

Consist.   Rep.   pp.   428—433.      Kent's      TouUier,  Droit  rran(,'ai8,  torn.  i.  No.  118, 

Commentaries,  vol.  u.  p.  93.  ^'^^'     '^"^'"  ^'  ^''"'"'  ^  ^^"^  *  '^^• 

62. 

l2 
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8  93a. 
English  law, 


§93b. 

The  law  of 
the  domicile 
regulates  the 
capacity  of 
the  parties  to 
many. 


Part  11.  contract.  By  the  usage  of  nations,  the  former  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  the  latter  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion {i). 

By  the  law  of  England,  what  is  to  be  the  law  by  which  a  contract, 
or  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  governed  or  applied,  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  construction  of  the  contract  itself,  as  read  by  the  light  of  the 
subject-matter  and  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  {k). 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Lord  Campbell,  "of  the  general 
rule  that  a  foreign  marriage,  valid  according  to  the  law  of  a  country 
where  it  is  celebrated,  is  good  everywhere.  But  while  the  forms  of 
entering  into  the  contract  of  marriage  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  lex 
loci  contractus,  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  celebrated,  the 
essentials  of  the  contract  depend  upon  the  lex  domicilii,  the  law  of  the 
coimtry  in  which  the  parties  are  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
and  in  which  the  matrimonial  residence  is  contemj)lated.  Although 
the  forms  of  celebrating  the  foreign  marriage  may  be  different  from 
those  required  by  the  law  of  the  country  of  domicile,  the  marriage 
may  be  good  everywhere.  But  if  the  contract  of  marriage  is  such,  in 
essentials,  as  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country  of  domicile,  and 
it  is  declared  void  by  that  law,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  void  in  the 
country  of  domicile,  though  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  celebrated"  (/).  It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  civilized 
State  can  allow  its  subjects  or  citizens,  by  making  a  temporary  visit  to 
a  foreign  country,  to  enter  into  a  contract,  to  be  performed  in  the 
place  of  domicile,  if  the  contract  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  place 
of  domicile  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  morality,  or  any  of  its  funda- 
mental institutions. 
B rook V. Brook.  In  1840,  W.  L.  Brook  married  Charlotte  Armitage  in  England.  In 
1847,  Mrs.  Brook  died,  and  in  1850  W.  L.  Brook  married  Emily 
Armitage,  the  lawful  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  at  Wandsbeck,  in 
Denmark,  according  to  the  laws  of  Denmark.  At  the  time  of  the 
marriage  Brook  and  Emily  Armitage  were  domiciled  in  England,  and 
had  merely  gone  to  Denmark  on  a  temporary  visit.  Tlio  question 
arose  whether  this  marriage  could  be  recognized  us  valid  in  England. 
The  law  of  Denmark  does  not  prohibit  the  niarriago  of  a  widower 
with  his  docoasod  wife's  sister,  but  the  law  of  England  does  (m).  The 
House  of  Lords  held  that  the  parties,  being  at  the  time  domiciled  in 


(t)  FodUx,  Droit  Intomational  Priv6, 

♦  74. 

(*)  lloj/d  V.  Ouibert,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B. 
116;  Nol«on,Privato  International  Law, 
p.  247;  Jaeobtf.  Cridit  Lyonnaii,  12  Q. 
B.  D.  689,  699;  lU  Miuouri  Sttamnhip 
(h.,  6  T.  L.  R.  488. 

(/)  Brook  T.  Brook,  9  H.  of  L.  Om. 


207 ;  Sottomayor  v.  Lo  Barros,  3  P.  D. 
1.  Boo  also,  Simonin  v,  Mallao,  2  Sw. 
&  Tr.  67 ;  Harvey  v.  Farnir,  8  App. 
Cus.  43,  60.  And  boo  Dicey,  Conflict  of 
LuwH,  Chap.  XXVI. 

(w)  mU  Y.  Good,  Vaughan,  .102 ;  2i. 
V.  Chadwiek,  11  Q.  B.  173,  205. 
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England,  their  capacity  to  marry,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  their  Chap.  II. 
marriage,  was  to  be  decided  by  English  law.  "  A  marriage  between 
a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,"  said  Lord  Campbell, 
"being  Danish  subjects  domiciled  in  Denmark,  may  be  good  all  over 
the  world,  and  this  might  likewise  be  so  even  if  they  were  native  bom 
English  subjects,  who  had  abandoned  their  English  domicile  and 
wore  domiciled  in  Denmark.  But  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
that  the  marriage  now  in  question  ought  to  be,  or  would  be,  held  valid 
in  the  Danish  courts,  proof  being  given  that  the  parties  were  British 
subjects  domiciled  in  England,  that  England  was  to  be  their  matri- 
monial residence,  and  that  by  the  law  of  England  such  a  marriage  is 
prohibited  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  Go<l "  (n).  Every  State  has 
a  perfect  right  to  decide  what  marriages  it  will  deem  contra  bonot 
mores,  and  what  marriages  it  will  prohibit  within  its  jurisdiction.  If 
such  marriages  are  entered  into  abroad  by  its  domiciled  subjects,  their 
validity  will  not  be  recognized  in  the  State  prohibiting  them.  c  gg^ 

When  a  marriage  is  polygamous  or  incestuous  by  the  law  of  the  Polygamous 
p'ace  where  it  is  drawn  in  question,  its  validity  will  not  be  recog-  ^jfrrj^^ifj*""* 
nized  in  such  place,  although  the  marriage  may  have  been  lawful 
where  celebrated.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  is  a  poly- 
gamous marriage.  Marriage,  as  understood  in  Chribtendom,  has 
been  defined  to  be  the  voluntary  union  for  life  of  one  man  and  one 
woman,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  (o).  In  1866,  Lord  Penzance 
refused  to  recognize  a  Mormon  marriage  as  valid  in  England.  The 
marriage  was  a  species  of  compact  entered  into  between  the  parties  in 
Utah,  but  it  was  such  that  the  law  of  England  could  not  take  notice 
of  it,  so  as  to  decree  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  (/>).  But  what 
amounts  to  an  incestuous  maiTiage  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Marriages 
between  blood  relations  in  the  lineal  ascending  or  descending  line, 
and  marriages  between  brother  and  sister  in  the  collateral  line, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half-blood,  are  universally  regarded  as 
incestuous  (y).     Beyond  this  there  is  no  rule  upon  which  nations  are 

^^'^^'^-  .  ,   ,  ^93d. 

As  regards  clandestine  Scotch  marriages,  it  is  now  enacted  that  "no  ciaudestine 

irregular  marriage  contracted  in  Scotland  by  declaration,  acknowledg-  Scotch 

ment,  or  ceremony,  shall  be  valid,  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the 

date  thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in 

Scotland  twenty-one  days  next  preceding  such  marriage"  (r).  o  gg^^ 

By  the   Foreign   Marriage   Act  of    1892,   it  is   provided   that   all  Marriageaof 

British 
subjects 

(n)  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  of  L.  Cas.  21-2.       the  marriage  laws  of  the  British  Empire,  abroad. 

(o)  Hyde  v.  Hyde,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  see  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the 
130;  see  also  i?«^*?Af//,  38  Ch.  D.  220;  Marriage  Laws,  18G8,  and  a  return 
and  Bnukley  v.  'The  Attorney-Getteral  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1894. 
(1890),  P.  D.  76.  Pari.  Papers,  H.  C.   (1894),   144,  145, 

{p)  Hyde  V.  Hyde,  uli  supra.  323,  324. 

[q)  Story,  Conflict  of   Laws,   §   114;  (r)  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  96.    Lawfordr. 

see  also  Sottomayor  v.  I>e  Barros,  5  P.  D.       Davirs,  47  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  38  ;  L.  R. 
94  ;  lioth  V.  Both,   1C4  111.  35.     As  to       4  P.  D.  6. 
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Part  H.  marriages  between  parties  of  wlioui  one  at  least  is  a  British  subject, 
and  solemnized  in  tlie  manner  therein  provided  in  any  foreign  country 
or  place  by  a  marriage  officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  shall  be 
as  valid  in  law  as  if  the  same  had  been  solemnized  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  a  due  observance  of  all  forms  required  by  law.  The 
Act  applies  to  embassy  and  consular  marriages,  and  marriages  cele- 
brated on  board  ships  of  war  on  foreign  stations.  The  "marriage 
officer  "  is  not  required  to  solemnize  a  marriage  if  in  his  opinion  the 
solemnization  would  be  inconsistent  with  international  law  or  the 
comity  of  nations  (s). 

§94. 
Lex  fori.  4,  ^g  evGiy  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive  right  of 

regulating  the  proceedings  in  its  own  courts  of  justice, 

the  lex  loci  contraciiis  of  another  country  cannot  apply  to 

such  cases  as  are  properly  to  be  determined  by  the  lex 

fori  of   that   State   where   the   contract   is   brought   in 

question. 

Thus,  if  a  contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted 
to  be  enforced,  or  comes  incidentally  in  question,  in  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  another,  every  tiling  relating  to  the 
forms  of  proceeding,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  of  limita- 
tion, (or  prescription,)  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  State  where  the  suit  is  pending,  not  of  that  where  the 
contract  is  made(^). 

§95. 

Foreign  80VC-      III.  The  municipal  institutions  of  a  State  may  also 

ambaUador,     Operate  bcyond  the  limits  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
witifinTiic^*'  ii^  the  following  cases : — 

territory  of 

another  State.  1.  The  pcrson  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  going  into  the 
territory  of  another  State,  is,  by  the  general  usage  and 
comity  of  nations,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  local  juris- 
diction. Representing  the  power,  dignity,  and  all  the 
sovereign  attributes  of  his  own  nation,  and  going  into 
the  territory  of  another  State,  under  the  permission 
whi(;h  (in  time  of  peace)  is  implied  from  the  absence  of 
any  prohibition,  lie  is  not  amenable  to  the  civil  or  criminal 

(»)  66  ft  66  Vict.  c.  23.     For  prcvioun  {t)  Kont'sCommciitaricH,  vol.  ii.p.  469 

l«giaUtion  on  the  Hubjoct,  hoc  Bchcdulo  (6th  cd.).     Foulix,   Droit  lutcrnational 

to  the  Aet  containing  the  statutes  re-  Privi?,  §  76.    Dun  v.  Lippnum,  6  CI.  &  F. 

P®»W.  1  ;  Srudder  v.  lUmh;  01  U.  S.  -lOG. 
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jurisdiction  of   tlie  country  where   he   temporarily  re-    Chap.  n. 

sides  (?/). 

2.  Tlie  person  of  an  ambassador,  or  other  j^ublic 
minister,  wliilst  within  the  teriitory  of  the  State  to  which 
he  is  delegated,  is  also  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdicticm. 
His  residence  is  considered  as  a  continued  residence  in 
his  own  country,  and  he  retains  his  national  character, 
unmixed  with  that  of  the  country  where  he  locally 
resides  (t>). 

3.  A  foreign  army  or  fleti,  marching  through,  sailing 
over,  or  stationed  in  the  territory  of  another  State,  with 
wliom  the  foreign  sovereign  to  whom  they  belong  is  in 
amity,  are  also,  in  like  manner,  exempt  from  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  place  (x). 

If  there  be  no  express  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a 
friendly  State  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  armed 
and  commissioned  ships  belonging  to  another  nation, 
witli  whom  that  State  is  at  peace.  Such  ships  are  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals  and  authorities, 
whether  they  enter  the  ports  under  the  license  implied 
from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  or  under  an  express 
permission  stipulated  by  treaty.  But  the  private  vessels 
of  one  State,  entering  the  ports  of  another,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  unless  by  express 
compact,  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  compact  (.y). 

The  above  principles,  respecting  the  exemption  of  Theca«eof 
vessels  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation  from  the  local  *  '^  ^"^^' 
jurisdiction,  wei-e  asserted  by  the  Supi-eme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The  Exchange^  a 
vessel  which  had  originally  belonged  to  an  American 
citizen,  but  had  been  seized  and  contiscated  at  St.  Sebas- 
tien,  in  Spain,  and  converted  into  a  public  armed  vessel 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in   1810,  and  was  reclaimed 


(«)  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Legat.  cap.  (■«?)  Casaregis,  Disc.  136,  174. 

iii.  §  13,  cap.  ix.  §  10;  and  eee  Mxghell  ^^^   ^^^-^^^  ^^„^^^  ,,  Dielelman,  2  Otto, 

V.    Sultan  of   Johore,    (1894)    1    Q.   B.  , ,  '     „„   ,^    „     ,,„      ,^,^    ,     ,  ^ 

j^g               ■^               .    \        /         't  g.jQ.    92   u.   S.   520;    WUdfuhu*'  Com, 

(r)  Vide  infra,  pt.  iii.  ch.  1.  ^-^  ^   ^-  '• 
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Part  II.  ^y  the  original  owner,  on  her  arrival  in  the  port  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  justice  was  a  branch  of  that  possessed  by  the 
nation  as  an  independent  sovereign  power.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  nation,  within  its  own  territory,  is 
necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  susceptible  of 
no  limitation  not  imposed  by  itself.  Any  restriction 
upon  it,  deriving  validity  from  an  external  source,  would 
imply  a  diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of 
the  restriction,  and  an  investment  of  that  sovereignty,  to 
the  same  extent,  in  that  power  wliich  could  impose  such 
restriction. 

All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  full  and  complete 
power  of  a  nation,  within  its  own  territories,  must  be 
traced  up  to  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself.  They  could 
flow  from  no  other  legitimate  source. 

This  consent  might  be  either  express  or  implied.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  less  determinate,  exi^osed  more  to  the 
uncertainties  of  construction ;  but,  if  understood,  not  less 
obligatory. 

The  world  being  composed  of  distinct  sovereignties, 
possessing  equal  rights  and  equal  independence,  whose 
mutual  benefit  is  promoted  by  intercourse  witli  each 
other,  and  by  an  interchange  of  those  good  offices  wliich 
humanity  dictates  and  its  wants  require,  all  sovereigns 
liave  consented  to  a  relaxation  in  practice,  under  certain 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  that  absolute  and  complete 
jurisdiction,  within  their  respective  territories,  which 
sovereignty  confers. 

This  consont  might,  iu  some  instances,  be  tested  by 
common  usage,  and  by  common  opinion  growing  out  of 
that  usage.  A  nation  would  justly  bo  considered  as 
violating  its  faitli,  although  that  faitli  might  not  bo 
expressly  i)lightcd,  wliicli  should  suddenly,  and  without 
previous  notice,  exorcise  its  territorial  jurisdiction  in  a 
numncr  not  consonant  to  the  usages  and  received  obliga- 
tions of  the  civilized  world. 
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This  perfect  equality  and  absolute  independence  of  Chap.  II. 
sovereigns,  and  this  common  interest  impelling  them  to 
mutual  intercourse,  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  cases,  in 
whicli  every  sovereign  is  understood  to  waive  the  exercise 
of  a  part  of  that  complete,  exclusive  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, which  has  been  stated  to  be  the  attribute  of  every 
nation. 

§97. 
1.  One  of  these  was  the  exemption  of  the  person  of  ExempUonof 

the  sovereign  from  arrest  or  detention  within  a  foreign  the  ^!^gn" 

territory.  f^m'^^iocai 

If  lie  enters  that  territory  with  the  knowledge  and  ^^'    *''***°' 
license  of  its  sovereign,  that  license,  although  containing 
no  express  stipulation  exempting  his  person  from  arrest, 
was  universally  understood  to  imply  such  stipulation. 

Why  had  the  whole  civilized  world  concurred  in  this 
construction  ?  The  answer  could  not  be  mistaken.  A 
foreign  sovereign  was  not  understood  as  intending  to 
.subject  himself  to  a  jurisdiction  incompatible  with  his 
dignity  and  the  dignity  of  his  nation,  and  it  was  to 
avoid  this  subjection  that  the  license  had  been  obtained. 
The  character  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given,  and 
the  object  for  which  it  was  granted,  equally  required 
that  it  should  be  construed  to  impart  full  secunty  to  the 
person  wlio  had  obtained  it.  This  security,  however, 
need  not  be  expressed  ;  it  was  implied  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Should  one  sovereign  enter  the  territory  of  another, 
without  the  consent  of  that  other,  expressed  or  implied, 
it  would  present  a  question  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
l)erfectly  settled,  a  decision  of  which  was  not  necessary 
to  any  conclusion  to  which  the  Court  might  come  in  the 
case  under  consideration.  If  he  did  not  thereby  expose 
himself  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign 
whose  dominions  he  had  entered,  it  would  seem  to  be 
because  all  sovereigns  impliedly  engage  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  power  over  their  equal,  which  a  romantic 
confidence  in  their  magnanimity  had  placed  in  their 
hands. 
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Part  II.         2.  A  second  case,  standing  on  the  same  principles  with 
§  98.       the  first,  was  the  immunity  which  all  civilized  nations 
^rir^*^*^^  °^  allow  to  foreign  ministers. 

?"°^sters  Whatever  might  be  the  principle  on  which  this  immu- 

jurisdiction.  nity  might  be  established,  whether  we  consider  the 
minister  as  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign  he  represents, 
or  by  a  political  fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extra- 
territorial, and  therefore,  in  point  of  law,  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he 
resides ;  still  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the 
governing  power  of  the  nation  to  which  the  minister  is 
deputed.  This  fiction  of  extra-territoriality  could  not 
be  erected  and  supported  against  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  territory.     He  is  supposed  to  assent  to  it. 

This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  was  true  that  in 
some  countries,  and  in  the  United  States  among  others, 
a  special  law  is  enacted  for  the  case.  But  the  law  ob- 
viously proceeds  on  the  idea  of  prescribing  the  punish- 
ment of  an  act  previously  unlawful,  not  of  granting  to  a 
foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  other- 
wise possess.  The  assent  of  the  local  sovereign  to  the 
very  important  and  extensive  exemptions  from  territorial 
jurisdiction  which  are  admitted  to  attach  to  foreign 
ministers,  is  implied  from  the  consideration,  that,  with- 
out such  exemptions,  every  sovereign  would  hazard  liis 
own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister  abroad.  His 
minister  would  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  prince,  and  would  be  less  competent  to  the  objects 
of  his  mission.  A  sovereign  connnitting  the  interests 
of  his  nation  with  a  foreign  power  to  the  care  of  a  person 
whom  ho  has  selected  for  that  purpose,  cannot  intend 
to  subject  his  minister  in  any  degree  to  that  power ;  and, 
therefore,  a  consent  to  receive  him  implies  a  consent 
that  ho  shall  i)ossesH  tlioso  privileges  wliich  liis  principal 
intended  ho  should  retain,  privileges  which  are  essential 
to  tho  dignity  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  tlio  duties  ho  is 
hound  to  porforni. 

In  what  cases  a  public  minister,  by  infracting  tho  laws 
of  the  country  in  whicli  ho  resides,  may  subject  himself 
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to  other  punishment  than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  Chap.  II. 
sovereign,  was  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  present  purpose. 
If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render  him  amenable  to  the 
local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they  forfeit  the 
privileges  annexed  to  his  character ;  and  the  minister, 
by  violating  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  received 
as  the  representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surren- 
dered the  immunities  granted  on  those  conditions ;  or, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  consent, 
has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them.  „  ^ 

3.  A  third  case,  in  which  a  sovereign  is  undei'stood  to  Exemption 
cede  a  portion  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction,  was  where  jurisdiction  of 
ho  allows  the  troops  of  a  foreign  prince  to  pass  through  J^"^^*"^"^* 
his  dominions.  ^  ^  '^^S^^'' 

In  such  case,  without  any  express  declaration  waiving 
jurisdiction  over  the  army  to  which  this  right  of  passage 
has  been  granted,  the  sovereign  who  should  attempt  to 
exercise  it  would  certainly  be  considered  as  violating  his 
faith.  By  exercising  it  the  purpose  for  which  tlie  free 
passage  was  granted  would  be  defeated,  and  a  portion  of 
the  military  force  of  a  foreign  independent  nation  would 
be  diverted  from  those  national  objects  and  duties  to 
which  it  was  applicable,  and  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  sovereign  whose  power  and  whose 
safety  might  greatly  depend  on  retaining  the  exclusive 
command  and  disposition  of  this  force.  The  gi-ant  of 
a  free  passage,  therefore,  implies  a  waiver  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  troops  during  their  passage,  and  permits 
the  foreign  general  to  use  that  discipline  and  to  inflict 
those  punishments  which  the  government  of  his  army 
may  require. 

But  if,  without  such  express  permission,  an  army 
should  be  led  through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  piince, 
might  the  territorial  jurisdiction  be  rightfully  exercised 
over  the  individuals  composing  that  army  ? 

Without  doubt,  a  military  force  can  never  gain  inmm- 
nities  of  any  other  description  than  those  which  war 
gives,  by  entering  a  foreign  territory  against  the  will  of 
its  sovereign.     But  if  his  consent,  instead  of  being  ex- 
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Part  II.  pressed  by  a  particular  license,  be  expressed  by  a  general 
declaration  that  foreign  troops  may  pass  through  a  speci- 
fied tract  of  country,  a  distinction  between  such  general 
permission  and  a  particular  license  is  not  perceived.  It 
would  seem  reasonable,  that  every  immunity  which 
would  be  conferred  by  a  special  license,  would  be,  in 
like  manner,  conferred  by  such  general  permission. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  passage  of  an  army  through 
a  foreign  territory  would  probably  be,  at  all  times,  incon- 
venient and  injurious,  and  would  often  be  imminently 
dangerous  to  the  sovereign  through  whose  dominions  it 
passed.  Such  a  passage  would  break  down  some  of 
the  most  decisive  distinctions  between  peace  and  war, 
and  would  reduce  a  nation  to  the  necessity  of  resisting 
by  war  an  act  not  absolutely  hostile  in  its  cliaracter,  or  of 
exposing  itself  to  the  stratagems  and  frauds  of  a  power 
whose  integrity  might  be  doubted,  and  who  might  enter 
the  country  under  deceitful  pretexts.  It  is  for  reasons 
like  those  that  the  general  license  to  foreigners  to  enter 
the  dominions  of  a  friendly  power  is  never  understood 
to  extend  to  a  military  force ;  and  an  army  marching 
into  tlie  dominions  of  another  sovereign,  without  his 
special  permission,  may  justly  be  considered  as  commit- 
ting an  act  of  hostility ;  and,  even  if  not  opj^oscd  by 
force,  acquires  no  privileges  by  its  irregular  and  improper 
conduct.  It  might,  however,  well  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  than  the  sovereign  of  the  State  is  capable  of 
deciding  that  such  military  commander  is  acting  w^ithout 

p  100,      ^^  license. 

Exemption  of      |3^|;  f]^Q  r^lc  whicli  is  applicable  to  armies  did  not 

of  war,  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  ships  of  war  entering 

^^ofan^     the  ports  of  a  friendly  power.     The  injury  inseparable 

ut^mroM  '  from  tlie  march  of  an  army  through  an  inhabited  country, 

fL^^S.       and  the  dangers  often,  indeed  generally,  attending  it,  do 

not  ensue  from  admitting  a  ship  of  war,  without  special 

license,  into  a  friendly  port.     A  different  rule,  therefore, 

with  respect  to  this  species  of  military  force,  had  been 

generally  adopted.     If,  for  reasons  of  State,  the  ports  of 

a  nation  generally,  or  any  particular  ports  be  closed 
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against  vessels  of  war  generally,  or  against  the  vessels  of  Chap.  II. 
any  particular  nation,  notice  is  usually  given  of  such  de- 
termination. If  there  be  no  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a 
friendly  nation  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  ships 
of  all  powers  with  whom  it  is  at  peace,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  enter  such  ports,  and  to  remain  in  them  while 
allowed  to  remain,  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place. 

The  treaties  between  civilized  nations,  in  almost  every 
instance,  contain  a  stipulation  to  this  effect  in  favour  of 
vessels  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  urgent 
necessity.  In  such  cases  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  com- 
pact to  authorize  foreign  vessels  to  enter  his  ports,  and 
this  is  a  license  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  retract. 

If  there  be  no  treaty  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the 
sovereign,  from  motives  deemed  adequate  by  liimself, 
permits  his  ports  to  remain  open  to  the  public  ships  of 
foreign  friendly  powers,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible 
that  they  enter  by  his  assent.  And  if  they  enter  by  his 
assent  necessarily  implied,  no  just  reason  is  perceived  for 
distinguishing  their  case  from  that  of  vessels  which  enter 
by  express  assent. 

The  whole  reasoning,  upon  which  such  exemption  had 
been  imj)lied  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  or  his  minister, 
applies  with  full  force  to  the  exemption  of  ships  of  war 
in  the  case  in  question. 

''It  is  impossible  to  conceive,"  said  Vattel,  "that  a 
prince  who  sends  an  ambassador,  or  any  other  minister, 
can  have  any  intention  of  subjecting  him  to  the  authority 
of  a  foreign  power ;  and  this  consideration  furnishes  an 
additional  argument,  which  completely  establishes  the 
independence  of  a  public  minister.  If  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably presumed  that  his  sovereign  means  to  subject 
him  to  the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the 
latter,  in  receiving  the  minister,  consents  to  admit  him 
on  the  footing  of  independence ;  and  thus  there  exists 
between  the  two  princes  a  tacit  convention,  which  gives 
a  new  force  to  the  natural  obligation  "  (z). 

{z)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  7,  §  92. 
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Equally  imj^ossible  was  it  to  conceive,  that  a  prince 
who  stipulates  a  passage  for  his  troops,  or  an  asylum  for 
his  ships  of  war  in  distress,  should  mean  to  subject  his 
army  or  his  navy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 
And  if  this  could  not  be  presumed,  the  sovereign  of  the 
port  must  be  considered  as  having  conceded  the  privi- 
lege to  the  extent  in  which  it  must  have  been  understood 
to  be  asked. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  where,  without  treaty,  the  ports  of  a 
nation  are  open  to  the  public  and  private  ships  of  a 
friendly  power,  whose  subjects  have  also  liberty,  without 
special  license,  to  enter  the  country  for  business  or  amuse- 
ment, a  clear  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between  the 
rights  accorded  to  private  individuals,  or  private  trading- 
vessels,  and  those  accorded  to  2^ublic  armed  ships  which 
constitute  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation. 

AVlien  private  individuals  of  one  nation  sj^read  them- 
selves through  another  as  business  or  caprice  may  direct, 
mingling  indiscriminately  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
other ;  or  when  merchant  vessels  enter  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  it  would  be  obviously  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
to  society,  and  would  subject  the  laws  to  continual  infrac- 
tion, and  the  government  to  degradation,  if  such  indi- 
viduals did  not  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance,  and 
were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country. 
Nor  can  the  foreign  sovereign  have  any  motive  for 
wishing  such  exemption.  His  subjects,  then,  passing 
into  foreign  countries,  are  not  employed  by  him,  nor  are 
they  engaged  in  national  pursuits.  Consequently  there 
are  powerful  motives  for  not  exempting  persons  of  this 
description  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  no  motive  for  requiring  it.  The 
implied  license,  therefore,  under  which  they  enter,  can 
never  bo  construed  to  grant  such  exemption. 

But  the  situation  of  a  public  armed  ship  was,  in  all 
respects,  different.  She  constitutes  a  part  of  the  military 
force  of  her  nation,  acts  under  the  immediate  and  direct 
command   of   the   sovereipin,    is   employed    by  him   in 
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national  objects.  He  has  many  and  powerful  motives  Chap.  II. 
for  preventing  those  objects  from  being  defeated  by  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  State.  Such  interference  cannot 
take  place  without  seriously  affecting  his  power  and  his 
dignity.  The  implied  license,  therefore,  under  which 
such  vessel  enters  a  friendly  port  may  reasonably  be  con- 
strued, and  it  seemed  to  the  Court  ought  to  be  construed, 
as  containing  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign,  within  whose  territory  she  claims  the  rites 
of  hospitality. 

Upon  these  principles,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
nations,  a  foreigner  is  amenable  to  tlie  laws  of  the  place ; 
but  certainly,  in  practice,  nations  had  not  yet  asserted 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  public  armed  sliips  of  a  foreign 
sovereign  entering  a  port  open  fur  their  reception. 

Bynkershoek,  a  public  jurist  of  great  reputation,  had 
indeed  maintained  that  the  property  of  a  foreign  sove- 
reign was  not  distingui.shable,  by  any  legal  exemption, 
from  the  property  of  an  ordinary  individual ;  and  had 
quoted  several  cases  in  which  courts  of  justice  had  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which  a  foreign  sovereign 
was  made  a  party  defendant  (a). 

Without  indicating  any  opinion  on  this  question,  it 
might  safely  be  athrmed  that  there  is  a  manifest  distinc- 
tion between  the  private  property  of  a  person  who 
happens  to  be  a  prince  and  that  military  force  which 
supports  the  sovereign  power,  and  maintains  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  a  nation.  A  prince,  by  acquiring 
private  property  in  a  foreign  country,  may  possibly  be 
considered  as  subjecting  that  property  to  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  ;  he  may  be  considered  as  so  far  laying  down 
the  prince  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual (/»);  but  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  do  this  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  that  armed  force  which  upholds 
his  crown  and  the  nation  he  is  intrusted  to  govern. 

The  only  applicable  case  cited  by  Bynkershoek  was 
that  of  the  Spanish  sliips  of  war,   seized  in   1668,  in 

(<»)    Bynkershoek,    de     Foro    Legat.  {b)  The  Ckarkieh,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E. 

cap.  i.  87. 
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Part  II.  Flushing,  for  a  debt  due  from  the  King  of  Spain.  In 
that  case  the  States-General  interposed ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  trans- 
action is  stated,  that  either  by  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, or  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  the  vessels  were 
released  (c). 

This  case  of  the  Spanish  vessels  was  believed  to  be  the 
only  case  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  world,  of  an 
attempt  made  by  an  individual  to  assert  a  claim  against 
a  foreign  prince  by  seizing  the  armed  vessels  of  the 
nation.  That  this  proceeding  was  at  once  arrested  by 
the  government,  in  a  nation  which  appears  to  have 
asserted  the  power  of  proceeding  against  the  private 
property  of  the  prince,  would  seem  to  furnish  no  feeble 
argument  in  support  of  the  universality  of  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  exemption  claimed  for  ships  of  war.  The 
distinction  made  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  between 
public  and  private  ships  would  appear  to  proceed  from 
the  same  opinion. 

Without  doubt  the  sovereign  of  the  place  is  capable 
of  destroying  this  implication.  He  may  claim  and  exer- 
cise jurisdiction,  cither  by  employing  force,  or  by  sub- 
jecting such  vessels  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  But  until 
such  power  be  exerted  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, the  sovereign  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
imparted  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  a  jurisdiction  which 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  exercise.  Those  general 
statutory  provisions,  therefore,  which  are  descriptive  of 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  which 
give  an  individual,  whose  property  has  been  wrested  from 
him,  a  right  to  claim  that  property  in  the  courts  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  found,  ought  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  tlic  Supreme  Court,  to  bo  so  construed  as  to  give  them 
jurisdiction  in  a  case  in  which  the  sovereign  power  had 
im])licitly  consented  to  waive  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Court  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vessel  in 
question,  being  a  public  armed  shij),  in  the  service  of  a 

(r)  Bynkemhook,  cap.  iv. 
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foreign  sovereign  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  Chap.  II. 
peace,  and  having  entered  an  American  port  open  for 
her  reception,  on  the  terms  on  which  ships  of  war  are 
generally  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  a  friendly 
power,  must  be  considered  as  Iiaving  come  into  the 
American  territory  under  an  implied  promise  that,  while 
necessarily  within  it  and  demeaning  herself  in  a  friendly 
manner,  she  should  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  (d). 

Tho  point  actually  decided  in  the  case  of  The  Exchange  was,  tliat  the  Prooeedings 
local  court  would  not  inquire  into  the  title  by  which  the  foreign  sove-  ff**""'  «^ 
reign  held  his  vessel ;  but  it  did  not  follow  from  tills  that  ships  of  war 
were  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  when  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  implied  license  under  which  they  entered  the 
friendly  port.  The  municipal  law  of  most  countries  prohibits  subjects 
from  taking  proceedings  against  the  ships  of  war  of  their  own  country, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  government  (e).  But  whether  a  subject 
of  one  State  could  take  legal  proceedings  against  a  ship  of  war  of 
another  State  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  maritime  lien,  like 
salvage  or  damage,  or  for  establishing  any  other  claim  against  such 
ship  of  war,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  general  rule,  as 
to  all  persons  and  property  within  the  territorial  jurindiction  of  a 
sovereign  being  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  himself  and  his  courts, 
is  beyond  dispute,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  it  which  are  allowed  iu 
order  to  preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  nations,  and  the  exemption 
of  ships  of  war  is  one  of  the  principal  of  these  exceptions.  But  the 
exemption  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  ship  itself.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  sovereign  over  persons  on  board  such  ship,  or 
over  acts  committed  thereon,  is  not  necessarily  waived  because  no 
rights  over  the  corpus  of  the  ship  are  claimed.  The  exterritoriality  of 
such  a  ship  is  discussed  further  on  (§  103a),  but  its  exemption  from 
legal  process  may  now  be  considered  as  established  in  almost  all 
possible  cases.  It  is  not  even  necessary,  in  order  to  claim  exemption, 
that  a  ship  should  be  a  ship  of  war.  Any  vessel  declared  by  a 
sovereign  authority  to  be  a  public  vessel,  and  the  property  of  the 
State,  will  be  equally  exempt.  Thus,  a  mail  packet  belonging  to  the 
Belgian  Government,  and  running  between  Dover  and  Ostend,  was 
sued  for  damages  resulting  from  a  collision,  but  the  Court  held  that  it 
had  no  jurisdiction,  even  though  the  ship  was  partly  used  as  a  trading 
vessel  (/).      This   principle  has  even  been  pushed  to  the  extent   of 

(d)  The  Schooner  Exchange  Y.  McFadden      Briggt    y.    Th«  light    Ships,    II   AUen 
and  others,  7  Cranch,  135—147.  {HL&ss.  Rep.),  157. 

(/)  The  Farlement  Beige,  L.  R.  5  P.  D. 

{e)    The    Comuit,   2  Dods.    Ad.    464  ;       197. 

W.  M 
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exempting  tlie  cargo  on  board  a  public  ship.  The  Constitution,  "a 
"  frigate  of  the  United  States,  was  employed  in  carrying  home  goods 
belonging  to  American  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  She 
stranded  off  the  English  coast,  and  several  tugs  went  to  her  assis- 
tance. The  sum  of  200/.  was  offered  to  the  owners  of  the  tugs  as 
payment,  but,  not  being  deemed  sufficient,  they  sued  The  Constitution. 
The  Court  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  either  against  the  ship 
or  the  cargo  on  board,  even  though  the  latter  belonged  to  private 
persons  {g). 

As  regards  other  property  belonging  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  the 
principle  of  exempting  it  from  the  local  tribunals  is  not  so  clear  and 
simple  as  in  the  case  of  ships.  The  tendency  of  international  law  is  to 
protect  such  property  in  all  cases  where  any  dealings  with  it  would 
impair  the  dignity  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and  to  substitute  negotia- 
tions between  governments  for  proceedings  in  the  local  courts  in  such 
cases.  But  where  the  suit  can  be  carried  on  without  affecting  his 
dignity,  there  seems  no  objection  to  the  local  court  deciding  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  way  {h).  But  no  suit  can  ever  be  maintained  against 
a  foreign  sovereign  for  acts  done  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as 
sovereign,  for  this  would  most  undoubtedly  impair  his  dignity.  This 
has  been  held  to  be  the  case  even  though  the  foreign  sovereign  should 
also  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  British  subject  (/).  But  if  the 
status  of  the  foreign  sovereign  is  doubtful,  the  Court  must  of  necessity 
inquire  into  that  status,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  an  independent  sovereign.  In  the  case  of  The  Charkieh,  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  which  was  arrested  by  the 
Admiralty  Court  in  1872  for  running  down  a  vessel  in  the  Thames, 
Sir  K.  Phillimore  in  his  judgment  reviewed  the  international  position 
of  Egypt,  and  held  that  the  Khedive  was  not  at  that  time  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  independent  sovereign,  and  therefore  his  property 
was  not  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  local  courts  {k). 

If  a  foreign  sovereign  himself  institutes  a  suit  in  the  local  court,  ho 
thereby  submits  to  its  jurisdiction  as  regards  all  matters  relating  to 
the  suit  (/) ;  and  therefore  the  Court  may  put  him  on  terms,  and  order 
all  proceedings  to  be  stayed,  unless  he  complies  with  its  terms  (w). 
Thus,  the  French  courts  would  not  allow  the  United  States  to  sue 
certain  shipbuilders  for  fitting  out  privateers  for  the  Confederate 
States,  until  that  Government  had  deposited  130,000  francs  as  security 


(g)  The  Constitution,  L.  R.  4  P.  D.  39 ; 
The  Ptini  Frcderik,  2  Dodn.  Ad.  46 L 

(A)  Glfidttone  v.  Mii»uruii  Bey,  1  H.  & 
M.  402 ;  Vavtuaeur  v.  Krupp,  L.  R.  0 
Oh.  D.  361  ;  Lartpiire  v.  Morgan,  L.  R. 
7  H.  L.  423. 

(<)  Duke  of  Brunnwick  v.  King  of 
SoHOver,  2  01.  ft  F.  1. 

(*)  The  f'karkifh,  L.  R.  4  A.  ft  E. 
69 ;  bat  aeo  The  South  Afrxean  Republic 


V.  La  Compagiiic  Franco-Btlgc  dii  Chrmin 
de  Fer  du  Kord,  L.  R.  (1898)  1  Ch.  D. 
190. 

(/)  Hullet  V.  King  of  Spain,  1  D.  &  01. 
174. 

(»j)  Prioleau  v.  U.  S.  of  Jmcrira,  L.  R. 
2  Eq.  669  ;  U.  S.  v.  JFagnrr,  L.  R.  2  Ch. 
682  ;  Rrpublie  of  Peru  v.  TTeguelin,  L.  R. 
20  Kq.  HO.  WoBtlako,  }  136.  Foelix, 
$217. 
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for  costs  («).     The  rights  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  as  regards  the  public    Chap.  II. 
property  of  his  State,  do  not  abate  by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  and  his  successor  may  continue  or  institute  a  suit  to 
enforce  such  rights  (o). 

§  102. 
The  maritime  lurisprudence  of  Franco,  in  respect  to  Law  of 

r,         .  .  1  .iT-ii  ri        Trance  aa  to 

loreign  private  vessels  entering  the  r  rench  ports  for  the  the  exemp- 
purposes  of  trade,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  vl^^^i^from 
principles   established   in   the  above  judgment   of  the  ju^iadStion. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  legislation  of  France  waives,  in  favour  of 
such  vessels,  the  exercise  of  the  local  jurisdiction  to  a 
greater  extent  than  appears  to  be  imperatively  required 
by  the  general  principles  of  international  law.     As  it 
depends  on  the  option  of  a  nation  to  annex  any  con- 
ditions it  thinks  fit  to  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels, 
public  or  private,  into  its  ports,  so  it  may  extend,  to  any 
degree  it  may  think  fit,  the  immunities  to  which  such 
vessels,  entering  under  an  implied  license,  are  entitled 
by  the  general  law  and  usage  of  nations. 

The  law  of  Franco,  in  respect  to  offences  and  toi-ts 
committed  on  board  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  French 
ports,  establishes  a  twofold  distinction  between  : 

1.  Acts  of  mere  interior  discipline  of  the  vessel,  or 
even  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  a  person  forming 
part  of  its  officers  and  crew,  against  another  person 
belonging  to  the  same,  where  the  peace  of  the  port  is 
not  thereby  disturbed. 

2.  Crimes  and  offences  committed  on  board  the  vessel 
against  persons  not  forming  part  of  its  officers  and  crew, 
or  by  any  other  than  a  person  belonging  to  the  same,  or 
those  committed  by  the  officers  and  crew  upon  each 
other,  if  the  peace  of  the  port  is  thereby  disturbed. 

In  respect  to  acts  of  the  first  class,  the  French  ti-ibu- 
nals  decline  taking  jurisdiction.  The  French  law 
declares  that   the   rights  of   the   power,  to  which   the 


(«)  Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Com-  (o)  Tke  Sapphirf,  11   Wallace,    164; 

mission,  1868,  p.  49.  -Kim^  <»/  Spain  v.  Oliver,  2  Washington 


C.  C.  431. 
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Part  II.  vessel  belongs,  should  be  respected,  and  that  the  local 
authority  should  not  interfere,  unless  its  aid  is  de- 
manded. These  acts,  therefore,  remain  under  the 
police  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  In  respect  to  those  of  the  second  class,  the 
local  jurisdiction  is  asserted  by  those  tribunals.  It  is 
based  on  the  principle,  that  the  protection  accorded  to 
foreign  merchantmen  in  the  French  ports  cannot  divest 
the  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
State  are  affected ;  that  a  vessel  admitted  into  a  port  of 
the  State  is  of  right  subjected  to  the  police  regulations  of 
the  place ;  and  that  its  crew  are  amenable  to  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  for  offences  committed  on  board  of  it 
against  persons  not  belonging  to  the  ship,  as  well  as  in 
actions  for  civil  contracts  entered  into  with  them ;  that 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  for  this  class  of  cases  is  un- 
deniable. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  French  authorities 
and  tribunals  act,  with  regard  to  merchant  ships  lying 
within  their  waters.  The  grounds  upon  which  the 
jurisdiction  is  declined  in  one  class  of  cases,  and  as- 
serted in  the  other,  are  stated  in  a  decision  of  the 
Council  of  State,  pronounced  in  1806.  This  decision 
arose  from  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  local 
authorities  of  France  and  the  American  consuls  in  the 
French  ports,  in  the  two  following  cases : — 

The  oases  of  Tho  first  casc  was  that  of  the  American  merchant 
and  n'e%'!ihj.  vcsscl.  The  Newton,  in  the  port  of  Antwerp;  where  tlic 
American  consul  and  the  local  authorities  both  claimed 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  an  assault  committed  by  one 
of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  crew  against  another,  in 
the  vessel's  boat.  The  second  was  that  of  another 
American  vessel,  T/ic  Snllt/j  in  tho  port  of  Marseilles, 
where  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  claimed  both  by  tlie 
local  tribunals  and  by  the  American  consul,  as  to  a 
severe  wound  inflicted  by  tho  mate  on  one  of  the  sea- 
men, in  tho  alleged  exorcise  of  discipline  over  the  crew. 
The  Council  of  State  pronounced  against  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  local  tribunals  and  authorities  in  both  cases,  and    Chap.  II. 
assigned  tlie  following  reasons  for  its  decision  : 

''  Considering  that  a  neutral  vessel  cannot  be  in- 
definitely regarded  as  a  neutral  place,  and  that  the 
l)rotection  granted  to  such  vessels  in  the  French  ports 
cannot  oust  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  respects 
the  public  interests  of  the  State ;  that,  consequently,  a 
neutral  vessel  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  State  is 
rightfully  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  police  of  that  place 
where  she  is  received ;  that  her  officers  and  crew  are 
also  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  for 
offences  and  torts  (/?)  committed  by  them,  even  on 
board  the  vessel,  against  other  pei*sons  than  those 
belonging  to  the  same,  as  well  as  for  civil  contracts 
made  with  them  ;  but  that,  in  respect  to  offences  and 
torts  committed  on  board  the  vessel,  by  one  of  the 
officers  and  crew  against  another,  the  rights  of  the 
neutral  power  ought  to  be  respected,  as  exclusively 
concerning  the  internal  discipline  of  the  vessel,  in  which 
the  local  authorities  ought  not  to  interfere,  unless  their 
protection  is  demanded,  or  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  port  is  disturbed  ;  the  Council  of  State  is  of  opinion 
that  this  distinction,  indicated  in  the  repoi*t  of  the  Grand 
Judge,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  conformable  to  usage,  is 
the  only  rule  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  respect  to  this 
matter;  and  ap])lying  this  doctrine  to  the  two  specific 
cases  in  which  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  have 
claimed  jurisdiction ;  considering  that  one  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  an  assault  committed  in  the  boat  of  the 
American  ship  New  ton ,  by  one  of  the  crew  upon  another, 
and  the  other  case  was  that  of  a  severe  wound  inflicted 
by  the  mate  of  the  American  ship  Sally  upon  one  of  the 
seamen,  for  having  made  use  of  the  boat  without  leave  ; 
is  of  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  American 
consuls  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  the  French  tribunals 
prohibited  from  taking  cognizance  of  these  cases"  {q). 

(;^)  The  tenn  used  in  the  original  is  (j)    Ortolan,   Regies    Internationales 

dilits,  -which  includes  every  wrong  done       j     i     -ir       i.       '  •  ««o     ««« 

.        '        .    ,.       ..  .   J.  . ;     ,       ^    ^  de  la  Mer,  tome  i.  pp.  293—298.     Ap- 

to  the  prejudice  oi  individuals,  whether  *^ 

they  be  delitspublics  or  cUliU prUis.  P^°^<^^'  -^^"^  H.  p.  441. 
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Opinion  of 
Cookbum, 
C.  J.,  on  the 


Mr.  Wlieaton,  iu  a  notice  of  Ortolan's  work,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  French  law  established  the  true  rule,  and  was  most  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  nations  (r).  A  ship  of  war  and  a  private 
merchant  vessel  cannot  both  claim  the  same  immunities.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  ship  of  war  may  not  bo 
proceeded  against  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  merchant 
vessels  are  always  liable  to  be  sued  in  a  local  court.  It  is  also  a 
separate  point  how  far  a  local  court  may  exercise  jurisdiction  over  acts 
done  or  persons  found  on  board  a  public  or  a  private  ship. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  many  writers  that  a  ship  of  war  is  in  all 
respects  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  that  when  in  the  waters  of  another  State  not  only  is  the  vessel 
herself  exempt  from  the  local  law,  but  the  exemption  extends  to  all 
persons  and  things  on  board  her(s).  Although  this  doctrine  of 
exterritoriality  has  been  very  widely  received,  there  is  a  great  weight 
of  authority  against  it. 

In  the  case  of  John  Brown,  a  British  subject,  who  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Spaniards  at  Callao  in  1819,  for  assisting  in  a  Peruvian  revolt,  and 
who  escaped  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war  then  iu  the  port  of  Lima, 
Lord  Stowell,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  Brown  ought 
to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  replied  "that 
individuals  merely  belonging  to  the  same  country  with  the  ship  of  war, 
are  exempted  from  the  civil  and  criminal  process  of  the  country  in  its 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  justice  by  getting  on  board  such  ship,  and 
claiming  what  is  called  the  protection  of  its  flag,  is  a  pretension  which, 
however  heard  of  in  j)ractice  occasionally,  has  no  existence  whatever  in 
principle "  (/).  In  accordance  with  this  opinion  Lord  Castlereagh 
directed  the  English  minister  in  Spain  to  disavow  the  act  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship  of  war  in  not  delivering  up  John  Brown. 

In  1794,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  William  Bradford,  the  United  States 
Attomej'-General,  was  taken,  as  to  whether  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
would  go  to  bring  up  a  subject  illegally  detained  on  board  a  foreign 
sliip  of  war.  He  replied  that  although  he  could  find  no  instance  of 
this  having  been  done,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  writ  miglit  be  legally 
awarded  in  such  a  case,  and  that  the  commander  of  the  foreign  ship  of 
war  could  not  claim  to  be  exomj)t  from  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
where  he  happens  to  bo  («). 

Ijord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  in  ci*iticising  the  case  of  The  Exchange, 
allows  the  exemption  of  a  ship  of  war  **  if  restricted  to  the  ship  itself, 


(r)  BovQO  do  Droit  FranQais  et  Et- 
ranger,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  Whoaton,  by 
Lawrence,  p.  101. 

(«)  HiMtoriciw,  Trnm,  Nov.  4th,  1876. 
Italy  and  Qormnny  maintain  thin  oxtor- 
ritoriality.  Boo  Ilcport  of  Royal  Com- 
miMlon  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1870,  p.  7, 
irbtre  the  Hubjcct  Ih  fully  disoussod. 
Till*  Report  is  a  most  valuable  contri- 


bution to  international  law,  and  well 
repays  the  most  careful  reading. 

(/)  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Fugitive  Slaves,  1870,  p.  77. 

(m)  Opinions  of  Attomeys-Goueral, 
vol.  i.  p.  26.  Soo  also  ibid.,  pp.  27,  64, 
60.  U.  S.  PupLTs  on  Foreign  Afl'airs, 
vol.  i,  p.  440. 
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which  was  all  the  Court  had  to  deal  with."  But  as  regards  those  on  Chap.  II. 
board,  his  Lordship  adds,  that  "  inasmuch  as  the  crew  may  commit  exemption  of 
oflFences  against  the  local  law,  which  the  ship,  being  an  inanimate  public  ships, 
thing,  cannot,  it  cannot  be  equally  implied  that  the  local  sovereign 
has  consented  that  if  they  violate  the  local  law  they  shall  enjoy 
immunity  from  its  penalties."  It  is  admitted  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  arrested  for  offences  against  the  local  law  committed  on  shore,  why 
therefore  "should  they  be  exempt  because  they  get  back  to  the  ship 
before  tliey  are  taken?  And  d fortiori,  why  should  a  person  living 
under  the  local  law,  as  a  subject  of  the  local  State,  be  able  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  operation  of  that  law  by  getting  on  a  ship  wliich,  but 
for  this  alleged  exterritoriality,  would  clearly  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion ?  Is  it  necessarily  to  be  implied  that,  because  by  the  comity  of 
nations  the  ports  of  every  State  are  open  to  the  ships  of  war  of  other 
States,  the  local  sovereign  has  assented  to  his  law  becoming  powerloaa 
in  respect  of  crime  committed  within  its  jurisdiction  in  case  the 
criminal  can  get  on  board  a  foreign  ship  lying  in  its  waters?  Has  this 
country  ever  assented  to  this  doctrine  ?  Is  it  prepared  to  do  so  now  ? 
Can  any  instance  be  cited  in  which  a  criminal  has  been  allowed  to 
escape  because  he  found  his  way  to  a  foreign  ship  of  war  ?  Certainly 
none  such  has  been  brought  to  our  knowledge." 

This  opinion  was  delivered  on  the  (question  as  to  what  course  an 
Englisli  naval  commander  was  to  pursue,  when  a  slave  escaped  on  to 
his  vessel,  while  she  was  in  the  waters  of  a  State  that  permitted 
slavery.     After  reviewing  all  the  leading  authorities  on  this  subject.  Rule  laid 

the  Lord  Chief  Justice  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  '*  The  rule  which  down  by 

..  , .  ,      Cockbum, 

reason  and  good  sense  would,  as  it  strikes  me,  prescribe,  would  be  c.  J. 

that,  as  regards  the  discipline  of  a  foreign  ship  of  war,  and  ofiFences 

committed  on  board,  as  between  members  of  her  crew  towards  one 

another,  matters  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  law  of  the  ship,  and  that 

should  the  offender  escape  to  the  shore,  he  sliould,  if  taken,  be  given 

up  to  the  commander  of  the  ship  on  demand,  and  should  be  tried  on 

shore  only  if  no  such  demand  be  made.     But  if  a  crime  be  committed 

on  board  the  ship  upon  a  local  subject,  or  if,  a  crime  having  been 

committed  on  shore,  the  criminal  gets  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  he 

should  be  given  up  to  the  local  authorities.      In  whatever  way  the 

rule  should  bo  settled,  so  important  a  principle  of  international  law 

ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  its  present  unsettled  state  "  (x).       p  VQXc 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  between  a  criminal  going  on  board  Criminals  and 

a  ship  of  war,  and  a  slave  escaping:  to  it  from  his  master,     Neverthe-  iji^ti^e 
.  .  .  .  ....        slaves. 

less,  from  an  international  point  of  view,  to  protect  either  is  a  violation 

of  the  rights  of  the  local  sovereign.     The  law  of  England,  as  is  shown 

further  on,  recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some  countries,  and 

consequently  the  rights  of   slave-owners  in  such   countries  must  be 

respected.     To  assert  that  a  slave,  by  coming  on  board  a  ship  of  war 

while  she  is  in  the  waters  of  a  slave-  owning  State  immediately  becomes 

(x)  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1876,  pp.  37,  43. 
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a  free  man,  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  slave-owner's  rights  will 
not  be  regarded,  and  is  tantamount  to  making  the  State  to  which  the 
ship  of  war  belongs,  pass  judgment  on  the  laws  of  a  foreign  and 
independent  State.  The  question  cannot  be  confined  even  to  criminals 
or  slaves.  England  has  abolished  imprisonment  for  ordinary  debt, 
but  when  her  ships  of  war  are  in  a  State  that  incarcerates  debtors, 
is  a  debtor  to  escape  by  going  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  ?  No 
State  would  submit  to  such  a  pretension.  But  the  case  of  a  slave  and 
a  debtor  are  very  similar,  so  far  as  the  ship  of  war  is  concerned. 
Each  claims  the  protection  of  its  flag  from  a  liability  imposed  by 
the  local  law,  and  it  is  not  for  the  commander,  by  protecting  either, 
virtually  to  decide  whether  the  local  law  is  a  proper  or  an  improper 
one. 

A  merchant  vessel  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  a  ship  of  war. 
Every  State  claims  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  its  own  merchant  vessels 
wherever  they  are,  and  even  when  they  are  in  the  waters  of  another 
State.  But  when  in  a  foreign  port  they  must  also  obey  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  which  the  port  belongs  (y).  They  are  thus  at  the  same 
time  subject  to  two  concurrent  systems  of  law.  Any  State  may  decline 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  its  harbours 
to  whatever  extent  it  pleases,  as  is  the  case  with  France ;  but  the  right 
nevertheless  exists,  and  might  be  resumed  on  due  notice  being  given. 
Thus,  a  claim  by  the  local  officers  of  France  to  board  the  ship,  search 
her,  and  take  out  of  her  any  one  who  has  become  amenable  to  the 
local  laws,  could  not  lawfully  be  resisted  or  disputed  after  such  due 
notice  (s). 

A  peculiar  case  arose  in  1841.  The  brig  Creole,  an  American  mer- 
chant vessel,  sailed  from  a  port  in  Virginia  with  135  slaves  on  board. 
On  the  high  seas  some  of  the  slaves  rose,  and  took  possession  of  the 
vessel,  killing  a  passenger,  and  wounding  the  captain  and  several  of 
the  crew.  They  compelled  the  mate  to  navigate  the  ship  to  Nassau. 
On  arrival  there  the  local  authorities,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Consul,  arrested  such  slaves  as  were  proved  to  have  committed  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  the  shore,  but  whether  with  con- 
nivance of  the  local  authorities  or  not  did  not  appear.  The  United 
States  demanded  that  those  who  had  gained  the  shore  should  be 
restored,  but  this  was  refused  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  be  seized  while  they  had  committed  no  crime  within 
British  jurisdiction.  The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  an  arbitrator, 
who  awarded  a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  American  owner  for  the  loss 
of  his  slaves  («).    The  difficulty  of  this  case  arises  from  the  fact  that 


{]/)  S.  r.  Anderion,  L.  R.  1  0.  0. 11.      p.  20. 


161  ;  n.  V.  SattUr,  D.  &  B.  0.  C.  626 ; 
7?.  V.  Letley,  1  Bell,  C.  C,  220 ;   Wilden- 
hui'  Cair,  120  U.  8.  1.    Boyd,  The  Mor- 
chant  Shipping  LawH,  p.  438. 
(c)  Report  on  Fugitive  Slavea,  1876, 


{a)  Report  of  DeolBions  of  Commis- 
sions under  Convention  of  1853,  p.  242. 
See  alao  Wheaton,  by  Lawrence,  p.  20G  ; 
by  Dana,  p.  166.  Hansard,  Pari.  De- 
bates (Lords),  vol.  Ix.  p.  318. 
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tlie  Creole  entered  the  port  of  Nassau  under  duress,  and  against  the    Chap.  II. 

will  of  her  owners  and  master.     Yet  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that • 

even  under  such  circumstances  the  local  authorities  were  bound  to  try 
and  prevent  the  slaves  from  going  on  shore.  The  ship  was  within 
British  dominions,  and  the  slaves  when  trying  to  escape,  violated  no 
British  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  endeavouring  to  dissolve  a  tie 
looked  upon  with  abhorrence  by  British  law.  The  arrest  of  those 
who  had  committed  acts  of  violence  rested  on  a  different  ground. 
They  were  seized,  not  because  they  had  endeavoured  to  regain  their 
liberty,  but  because  they  Iiad  committod  piratical  acts  (i). 

§  104. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exerap-  Exfuiption  of 

tion  of  the  public  or  private  vessels  of  one  State  from  the  private"vee«ei* 

local  jurisdiction  in  the  ports  of  another,  it  is  evident  jli^^uon  *^ 

that  this  exemption,  whether  express  or  implied,  can  p^n^^to 

never  be  construed  to  iustify  acts  of  hostility  committed  ju»t»fy  f^te  of 

by  such  vessel,  her  officers,  and  crew,  in  violation  of  the  aK^inst  the 

law  of  nations,   against   the   security  of   the   State   in  theSuL! 

whose  ports  she  is  received,   or  to  exclude   the   local 

tribunals  and  authorities  from  resorting  to  such  measures 

of  self-defence  as  the  security  of  the  State  may  require. 

This  just  and  salutary  principle  was  asserted  by  the 
French  Court  of  Cassation,  in  1832,  in  the  case  of  the 
private  Sardinian  steam-vessel.  The  Carlo  AibertOj  which, 
after  having  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  Fmnce  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  seveml  of  her  adherents,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  civil  war  in  that  country,  put  into  a 
French  port  in  distress.  The  judgment  of  the  Court, 
pronounced  upon  the  conclusions  of  M.  Dupin  aine,  Pro- 
cureur-Gt'neral,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  inferior 
tribunal,  releasing  the  prisoners  taken  on  board  the 
vessel,  upon  the  following  grounds : 

1 .  That  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  according 
to  which  a  foreign  vessel,  allied  or  neutral,  is  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  consequently  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
the  same  inviolability  with  the  territory  itself,  ceases  to 
protect  a  vessel  which  commits  acts  of  hostility  in  the 
French  territory,  inconsistent  with  its  character  of  ally, 

(*)  See  Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  ii.  §}  269,  650. 
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or  neutral ;  as  if,  for  example,  such  vessel  be  cliartered 
to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  conspiracy  against  the  safety 
of  the  State,  and  after  having  landed  some  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  these  acts,  still  continues  to  hover  near  the 
coast,  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  on  board,  and  at 
last  puts  into  port  under  pretext  of  distress. 

2.  That  supposing  such  allegation  of  distress  be  founded 
in  fact,  it  could  not  serve  as  a  plea  to  exclude  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  tribunals,  taking  cognizance  of  a 
charge  of  high  treason  against  the  persons  found  on 
board,  after  the  vessel  was  compelled  to  put  into  port  by 
stress  of  weather  (c). 

So  also  it  lias  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  exemption  of  foreign  public 
ships,  coming  into  the  waters  of  a  neutral  State,  from 
the  local  jurisdiction,  does  not  extend  to  their  prize 
ships,  or  goods  captured  by  armaments  fitted  out  in  its 
ports,  in  violation  of  its  neutrality,  and  of  the  laws 
enacted  to  enforce  that  neutrality. 

Such  was  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
ship  Santtssma  Trinidad ^  from  which  the  cargo  had  been 
taken  out,  on  the  high  seas,  by  armed  vessels  commis- 
sioned by  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  their  neutrality.  The  tacit  permission,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  ships  of  war  of  a  friendly  power  are 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  cannot  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  authorize  them  to  violate  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  by  committing  acts  of  hostility 
against  other  nations,  with  an  armament  sujiplied  in  the 
l)ort8,  where  they  seek  an  asylum.  In  conformity  with 
this  principle,  the  Court  ordered  restitution  of  the  goods 
claimed  l^y  the  Spanish  owners,  as  wrongfully  taken  from 
them  ((/). 


if))  Sirojr,  Beooeil  gdnteal  de  Jurui> 
prudrnco,  tomo  xxxil.  Partio  i.  p.  678. 
M.  I^tipiii  aiii^'  huH  publiHhnd  bin  learned 
and  eloquent  pUudiog  in  thia  metnorablo 


oasOi  in  his  Collection  dt»  Iti'quititoirea, 
tome  i.  p.  447. 

(</)   The  SaHiUnima  Tritiidad,  7  Whoa- 
ton,  352. 
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.3.  Both  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every  nation,    Chap.  II. 
on  the  high  seas,  and  out  of  the  territorial  limits  of  any       §  loe. 
other  State,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  Jf""i;'^st!S 
which  they  belong  (e).  o^'l'^ "? P"^^° 

J  o  \   /  and  pnvato 

Vattel  says  that  the  domain  of  a  nation  extends  to  all  J^'t^.*^** 
its  just  possessions;  and  by  its  possessions  we  are  not  to 
understand  its  territory  only,  but  all  the  rights  (^droit^)  it 
enjoys.  And  he  also  considers  the  vessels  of  a  nation 
on  the  high  seas  as  portions  of  its  territory.  Gi'otius 
holds  that  sovereignty  may  be  acquired  over  a  poi-tion  of 
tlie  sea,  ratione  personanwi,  ut  si  ciassis  qui  maritimus  est 
exercituSy  aliqiio  in  loco  maris  se  haheat.  But,  as  one  of  his 
commentators,  Rutherforth,  has  observed,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over 
the  persons  who  compose  its  fleets  when  they  are  out  at 
sea,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nation  has  jurisdiction 
over  any  portion  of  the  ocean  itself.  It  is  not  a  perma- 
nent property  which  it  acquires,  but  a  mere  temporary 
right  of  occupancy  in  a  place  which  is  common  to  all 
mankind,  to  bo  successively  used  by  all  as  tliry  have 
occasion  (/). 

This  jurisdiction  which  the  nation  has  over  its  public 
and  private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  is  exclusive  only  so 
far  as  respects  offences  against  its  own  municipal  laws. 
Piracy  and  other  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
being  crimes  not  against  any  particular  State,  but  against 
all  mankind,  may  be  punished  in  the  competent  tribunal 
of  any  country  where  the  offender  may  be  found,  or  into 
which  he  may  be  carried,  although  committed  on  board 
a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas  (g). 

Though  these  offences  may  be  tried  in  the  competent 
court  of  any  nation  having,  by  lawful  means,  the  custody 
of  the  offenders,  yet  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.     This  right  cannot  be 


[e]  M.  V.  Anderson,  L.  R.   1  0.  C.  R.  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  13.     Rutherforth'a 

161  ;  R.  V.  Dttdhy,  14  Q.  B.  D.  273.  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  2,  oh.  9,  f  §  8,  19. 

(/)  Vattel,  liv.  i.  ch.  19,  §  216,  liv.  ii.  {^)  Sir  L.   Jenkins's  Works,  vol.   i. 

ch.  7,  §  80.     Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  p.  714. 
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^ajt  II.  emjiloyed  for  the  purpose  of  executing  upon  foreign 
vessels  and  persons  on  the  high  seas  the  prohibition  of  a 
traffic,  which  is  neither  piratical  nor  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations  (such,  for  example,  as  the  slave  trade),  uidcss 
the  visitation  and  search  be  expressly  permitted  by  inter- 
national compact  (/^). 

Every  State  has  an  incontestable  right  to  the  service 
of  all  its  members  in  the  national  defence,  but  it  can 
give  effect  to  this  right  only  by  lawful  means.  Its  riglit 
to  reclaim  the  military  service  of  its  citizens  can  be  exer- 
cised only  within  its  own  territory,  or  in  some  place  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  nation.  The 
ocean  is  such  a  place,  and  any  State  may  unquestionably 
there  exercise,  on  board  its  own  vessels,  its  right  of  com- 
pelling the  military  or  naval  services  of  its  subjects. 
But  whether  it  may  exercise  the  same  riglit  in  resjject  to 
the  vessels  of  other  nations,  is  a  question  of  more  diffi- 

§107.       ""^^y- 
Impressment        In  rcspcct  to  Dublic  commissioncd  vessels  belonging  to 

of  seamen  by^..^..  ',       o  •  ■, 

England.  the  fetato,  their  entire  immunity  irom  every  species  and 
j^urpose  of  search  is  generally  conceded.  As  to  private 
vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation,  the 
right  to  search  them  on  the  high  seas,  for  deserters  and 
other  persons  liable  to  military  and  naval  service,  has 
been  uniformly  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  and  as  con- 
stantly denied  by  the  United  States.  This  litigation 
between  the  two  nations,  who  by  the  identity  of  their 
origin  and  language  are  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
tlie  question,  formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
lato  war  between  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
sources  of  this  controversy  may  be  dried  up  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  registry  of  seamen,  and  a  system  of  volun- 
tary onlistnient  with  limited  service,  for  the  odious 
practice  of  impressment  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  British  navy,  and  which  can  never  be  extended, 
even  to  tlio  private  ships  of  a  foreign  nation,  without 

(A)  The  Uuit,  2  Dod«.  Ad.  238  ;  Th*      Anttlope,  10  Wfaoatou,  122 ;  et  vide  iu/ra, 
Marianua   Fhia,   0  Whcaton,   39  ;   The      }  120  *<  leq. 


un  this  point. 
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provoking  hostilities  on  the  jiart  of  any  maritime  State    Chap.  II. 
capable  of  resisting  such  a  pretension  («'). 

The  subject  was  incidentally  passed  in  review,  though  Discuswona 
not  directly  treated  of,  in  the  negotiations  which  termi- 
nated in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  American  negotiator  to  the  British  plenipotentiary 
on  the  8th  August,  1842,  it  was  stated  that  no  cause 
had  produced,  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  for  so  long  a 
l)eriod,  disturbing  and  irritating  influences  on  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  United  States  and  England,  as  the 
impressment  of  seamen  by  the  British  cruisers  from 
American  merchant  vessels. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries 
in  1812,  hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  loud  complaint 
and  earnest  remonstrance.  A  deep  feeling  of  opposition 
to  the  right  claimed,  and  to  the  practice  exercised  under 
it,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  what  justice  and  humanity  would  have  dictated, 
even  if  the  right  itself  had  been  admitted,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind  of  America  ;  and  this  feeling,  it 
was  well-known,  co-operated  with  other  causes  to  produce 
the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

At  different  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war, 
negotiations  had  taken  place  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, with  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  quieting 
these  complaints.  Sometimes  the  effectual  abolition  of 
the  practice  had  been  requested  and  treated  of ;  at  other 
times,  its  temporary  suspension ;  and,  at  other  times, 
again,  the  limitation  of  its  exercise  and  some  security 
against  its  enormous  abuses. 

A  common  destiny  had  attended  these  efforts :  they 
had  all  failed.  The  question  stood  at  that  moment  where 
it  stood  fifty  years  ago.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
settlement  was   a   convention,  proposed   in    1803,  and 


(t)  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xi.  art.  1 .       September  23,    1807.     American   State 
Mr.  Canning's  Letter  to  Mr,  Monroe,       Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.  103. 
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Pari  II.  which  had  come  to  the  point  of  signature,  when  it  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  British  Government 
insisting  that  the  "Narrow  Seas"  should  be  exj^ressly 
excepted  out  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  contemplated 
stipulations  against  imj^ressment  should  extend.  The 
American  minister,  Mr.  King,  regarded  this  exception  as 
quite  inadmissible,  and  chose  rather  to  abandon  the 
negotiation  than  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  which  it 
proposed  to  establish. 

England  asserted  the  right  of  impressing  British  sub- 
jects. She  asserted  this  as  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown ;  which  prerogative  was  alleged  to 
be  founded  on  the  English  law  of  the  perpetual  and  in- 
dissoluble allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  his  obligation, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole  life,  to  render 
military  service  to  the  Crown  whenever  required. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  words  of  eminent  British 
jurists,  showed  at  once  that  the  English  claim  was  far 
broader  than  the  basis  on  which  it  was  raised.  The  law 
relied  on  was  English  law ;  the  obligations  insisted  on 
were  obligations  between  the  crown  of  England  and  its 
subjects.  This  law  and  these  obligations,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, might  be  such  as  England  chose  they  should  be. 
But  then  they  must  be  confined  to  the  j^arties.  Impress- 
ment of  seamen,  out  of  and  beyond  the  English  territory, 
and  from  on  board  the  ships  of  other  nations,  was  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  other  nations ;  it  went, 
therefore,  further  than  English  prerogative  could  legally 
extend ;  and  was  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
peculiar  law  of  England  beyond  the  dominions  and  juris- 
diction of  the  crown.  The  claim  asserted  an  extra- 
territorial authority  for  the  law  of  British  prerogative, 
and  assumed  to  exercise  this  extra-territorial  authority, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
other  States,  on  board  their  own  vessels,  on  tlic  high 

8608. 

Every  merchant  vessel  on  those  seas  was  rightfully 
considered  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  whicli 
it  belonged.     The  entry,  therefore,  into  such  vessel,  by 
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a  belligerent  power,  was  an  act  of  force,  and  was,  prima  Cliap.  n. 
facie,  a  wrong,  a  trespass  which  could  be  justified  only 
when  done  for  some  purpose  allowed  to  form  a  sufficient 
justification  by  the  law  of  nations.  But  a  British  cruiser 
enters  an  American  vessel  in  order  to  take  therefrom 
supposed  British  subjects  ;  offering  no  justification  there- 
for under  the  law  of  nations,  but  claiming  the  right  under 
tlie  law  of  England  respecting  the  king's  prerogative. 
This  could  not  be  defended.  English  soil,  English  terri- 
tory, English  jurisdiction,  was  the  appropriate  sphere  for 
the  operation  of  English  law.  The  ocean  was  the  sphere 
of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  any  merchant  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  was,  by  tliat  law,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  her  own  nation,  and  might  claim  immunity, 
unless  in  cases  in  which  that  law  allows  her  to  be  entered 
or  visited. 

If  this  notion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  conse- 
quent power  of  the  jirerogative,  were  the  law  of  the 
world  ;  if  it  formed  part  of  the  conventional  code  of 
nations,  and  was  usually  practised,  like  the  right  of  visit- 
ing neutral  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
seizing  enemy's  property;  then  impressment  might  be 
defended  as  a  conunon  right,  and  there  would  be  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  until  the  international  code  should  be 
altered.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  There  was 
no  such  principle  incorporated  into  the  code  of  nations. 
The  doctrine  stood  only  as  English  law,  not  as  inter- 
national law ;  and  English  law  could  not  be  of  force 
beyond  English  dominion.  Whatever  duties  or  relations 
that  law  creates  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
could  only  be  enforced  within  the  realm,  or  within  the 
proper  possessions  or  territory  of  the  sovereign.  There 
might  be  quite  as  just  a  prerogative  right  to  the  property 
of  subjects  as  to  their  personal  services,  in  an  exigency 
of  the  State  ;  but  no  government  thought  of  controlling, 
by  its  own  laws,  the  property  of  its  subjects  situated 
abroad  ;  much  less  did  any  government  think  of  entering 
the  territory  of  another  power,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
such  property  and  appropriating  it  to  its  own  use.     As 
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I*art  II.  laws,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  England  have  no 
obligation  on  persons  or  property  domiciled  or  situated 
abroad. 

''  When,  therefore,"  says  an  authority  not  unknown  or 
unregarded  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ''  we  speak  of 
the  right  of  a  State  to  bind  its  own  native  subjects  every- 
where, we  speak  only  of  its  own  claim  and  exercise  of 
sovereignty  over  them,  when  they  return  within  its  own 
territorial  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  its  right  to  compel  or 
require  obedience  to  such  laws  on  the  part  of  other 
nations,  within  their  own  territorial  sovereignty.  On 
the  contrary,  every  nation  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
regulate  persons  and  things  within  its  own  territory, 
§  109.  according  to  its  sovereign  will  and  public  polity." 
^bj^ctionsto  But  imjDressmcut  was  subjcct  to  objections  of  a  much 
impressment,  wider  range.  If  it  could  be  justified  in  its  application  to 
those  who  are  declared  to  be  its  only  objects,  it  still  re- 
mained true  that,  in  its  exercise,  it  touched  the  political 
rights  of  other  governments,  and  endangered  the  security 
of  their  own  native  subjects  and  citizens.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  State  was  concerned  in  maintaining  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  possession  over  its  merchant 
ships  on  the  seas,  except  so  far  as  the  law  of  nations 
justifies  intrusion  upon  that  possession  for  special  pur- 
poses ;  and  all  experience  had  shown  that  no  member  of 
a  crew,  wherever  born,  was  safe  against  impressment 
when  a  ship  was  visited. 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  which  had  succeeded  the  late 
war,  a  condition  so  favourable  for  dispassionate  conside- 
ration, England  herself  had  evidently  seen  the  harshness 
of  impressment,  even  when  exercised  on  seamen  in  her 
own  merchant  service;  and  she  had  adopted  measures, 
calculated  if  not  to  renounce  the  power  or  to  abolish  the 
practice,  yet,  at  least,  to  supersede  its  necessity,  by  other 
moans  of  manning  the  royal  navy,  more  compatible  with 
justice  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  far  more  con- 
formable to  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  age. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  of  the 
United   States  had   used   the   occasion   of   the   British 
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minister's  pacific  mission  to  review  the  whole  subject,  Chap.  II. 
and  to  bring  it  to  his  notice  and  to  that  of  his  govern- 
ment.  It  had  reflected  on  the  past,  pondered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  present,  and  endeavoured  to  anticipate,  so 
far  as  it  might  be  in  its  power,  the  probable  future ; 
and  the  American  negotiator  communicated  to  the 
British  Minister  the  following,  as  the  result  of  those 
deliberations. 

The  American  Government,  then,  was  prepared  to  say 
tliat  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  American 
vessels  could  not  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place. 
That  practice  was  founded  on  principles  which  it  did 
not  recognize,  and  was  invariably  attended  by  conse- 
quences so  unjust,  so  injurious,  and  of  such  formidable 
magnitude,  as  could  not  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  governments, 
on  this  so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  person 
to  whose  hands  were  first  intrusted  the  seals  of  the 
Department  of  State  declared,  that  "  the  simplest  rule 
will  be,  tliat  the  vessel  being  American  shall  be  evidence 
that  the  seamen  on  board  are  such." 

Fifty  years'  experience,  the  utter  failure  of  many 
negotiations,  and  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
subject  when  the  passions  were  laid,  and  no  present 
interest  or  emergency  existed  to  bias  the  judgment,  had 
convinced  the  American  Government  that  this  was  not 
only  the  simplest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule,  which 
could  be  adopted  and  observed,  consistently  with  the 
rights  and  honour  of  the  United  States,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  citizens.  That  rule  announced,  therefore, 
what  would  hereafter  be  the  principle  maintained  by 
their  government.  In  every  regularly  documented 
American  merchant  vessel,  the  crew  who  navigated  it 
would  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  was  over 

them  (k). 

.      .  .  .  §  109a. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  dispute  shovdd  arise  again.     The  Change  of 

practice  of  impressment  has  fallen  into  complete  disuse  in  England,  gl^'^Sbe^*'^ 

dispute  arose. 

(k)  WTieaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,       Lord  Ashburton,  August  8,  1842.     See 
pp.  737—746.     Mr.  Webster's  Letter  to      Pari.  Papers,  1842,  p.  69. 

W.  N 
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Part  II.  and  the  alterations  in  tlie  municipal  laws  of  oacli  country,  added 
to  the  naturalization  treaty  between  them,  have  altered  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  question (/).  England  no  longer  claims  the  perpetual 
allegiance  of  her  subjects  ;  and  even  if  she  did,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  she  would  at  the  present  day  assert  the  right  of  taking  them  out 
of  foreign  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  struggle  with  France,  which  she  maintained  to  a  great  extent 
at  sea.  It  appears  from  an  Admiralty  Minute  of  1812,  that  there  were 
supposed  to  be  upwards  of  20,000  British-born  seamen  in  the  American 
marine ;  many  of  them  provided  with  fraudulent  protections  (m). 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  royal  prero- 
gative should  have  been  called  into  force,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Buch  as  could  be  got  at.  If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  according  to 
the  rules  of  international  law  as  existing  at  the  present  day.  Great 
Britain  was  perhaps  in  the  wrong.  She  claimed  to  take  persons 
alleged  to  be  her  subjects  out  of  the  ships  of  a  friendly  State  on  the 
high  seas,  and  to  force  them  into  her  service.  This  claim  was 
appended  to  the  right  of  search  ;  that  is,  it  was  only  exercised  over 
neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war.  It  was  not  alleged  that  the  fact  of 
English  seamen  being  on  board  gave  a  British  cruiser  any  right  of 
stopping  and  searching  the  neutral  vessel,  but  there  being  an  admitted 
right  of  entering  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  contraband  or  enemy's 
goods,  it  was  contended  that  British  officers,  being  rightfully  on 
board,  had  also  the  power  of  seizing  anyone  they  found  there  who 
owed  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  («).  But  the  claim  of  England 
had  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  search.  The  seamen 
she  seized  were  neither  contraband  of  war  nor  enemy's  goods ;  they 
were  seized  simply  because  they  owed  allegiance.  It  so  happened 
that  the  only  way  of  catching  them  was  by  taking  them  out  of  foreign 
ships  ;  and  as  they  were  not  wanted  during  peace,  there  was  no  need 
for  assorting  the  claim  except  during  war,  when  the  right  of  search 
existed.  But  these  were  circumstances  which  only  accidentally  con- 
nected impressment  with  the  right  of  search.  The  two  have  nothing 
in  conomon.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  international  law 
has  not  always  been,  and  is  not  even  now,  in  all  respects  fixed  and 
definite,  and  that  the  views  of  the  present  day  are  not  precisely  the 
S  lOflh  same  as  those  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  (o). 
CtaeotT/ie  ^^  1861,  the  question  as  to  how  far  a  merchant  vessel  may  be 

Trent.  stopped  on  the  high  seas  and  persons  taken  out  of  her  by  the  officers 

of  a  foreign  govommont,  reappeared  in  a  very  different  form.  The 
British  mail-steamer  Trent  sailed  from  Havana  for  St.  Tliomas  on  the 
7th  Novomber,   18G1,   under  charge  of   a  commander  in   the  navy. 

(/)  See  ai  the  end  of  thin  chapter.  found. 

(w)  Beport  of   Naturalization  Com-  (w)  Proolamation  of  the  Prince  Ro- 

miiWion,  ISfiO,  p.  36,  where  a  hintorj  of  gent,  1813,  Annual  Reg.  1813,  p.  350. 
Um   improssmont  controTorsy  will   be  (o)  Whoaton,  by  Dana,  p.  179. 
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Tliere   were   on    board   as    passengers   two  persons,    Messrs.    Slidell     Chap.  II. 

and  Mason,  who  were  commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States,  pro- 

Deeding  to  England  and  France.     About  nine  miles  from  Cuba,  The 

Trent  was  stopped  by  The  San  Jacinto,  an  American  ship  of  war,  the 

two  commissioners,  with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  out,  and  The 

Trent  was  then  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage.     The  commissioners 

were  imprisoned  in  a  military  fortress  in  the  United  States.     The 

British  Government   instantly  demanded   their  restoration,  with   an 

aj^ology  for  the  aggression,  and  in  case  of  refusal  Lord  Lyons  was 

directed  to  withdraw  from  Washington  {p).      Instructions  were  given 

to  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Itussia, 

by  their  respective   governments  to   sustain  the  demands  of  Great 

Britain. 

It  was  contended  by  the  United  States  that  the  persons  seized  were 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  The  Trent  being  a  neutral  merchant 
vessel,  it  was  the  right  of  The  San  Jacinto,  as  a  belligerent  cruiser,  to 
stop  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  true  national  character, 
and  of  seizing  any  contraband  found  on  board.  The  detention  of  the 
commissioners  was,  however,  not  persisted  in,  and  they  were  delivered 
up  on  considerations  connected  with  complaints  previously  made  by  the 
United  States  as  to  the  impressment  of  seamen  from  their  vessels  (q). 
Although  the  American  Government  congratulated  the  captain  of  The 
Stm  Jacinto  "for  the  great  public  service  he  had  rendered,"  and 
although  his  acts  were  approved  by  many  eminent  American  jurists, 
the  transaction  cannot  be  regartled  as  justifiable.  The  Trent  was  on  a 
bond  fide  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  another.  She  was  a  mail 
Btoaraer,  a  class  of  vessel  peculiarly  exempt  from  molestation,  and 
instead  of  being  captured  and  brought  before  a  Prize  Court,  she  was 
simply  stopped  on  the  high  seas,  and  certain  arbitrary  acts  performed 
on  board  her  by  the  American  captain. 

One  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  captain  of  The  San  Jacinto  for 
not  bringing  in  The  Trent  for  adjudication  before  a  Prize  Court  was, 
that  he  wished  to  spare  the  other  passengers  the  inconvenience  of 
deviating  from  their  voyage.  Such  a  reason  was  no  doubt  humane 
and  honourable,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  as  sufficient  to  set  aside  a 
universal  rule  of  public  law,  that  a  ship  and  cargo  are  not  lawful 
prize  until  condemned  by  a  competent  court,  and  that  until  so  con- 
demned a  captor  has  no  right  to  do  anything  beyond  bringing  the 
ship  before  the  court. 

IV.  The  municipal  laws  and  institutions  of  any  State  Consular  * 
may  operate  beyond  its  own  territory,  and  within  the  ^ 
territory  of  another  State,  by  special  compact  between 
the  two  States. 

{p)  Pari.  Papers,  1862,  N.  America  (q)  Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  26th 

(No.  5).  p.  3.  Dec.  1861. 

n2 
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^^^^^-  Such  are  the  treaties  by  which  the  consuls  and  other 
commercial  agents  of  one  nation  are  authorized  to  exer- 
cise, over  their  own  countrymen,  a  jurisdiction  within 
the  territory  of  the  State  where  they  reside.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  depends 
upon  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  between  the  two 
States.  Among  Christian  nations,  it  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  decision  of  controversies  in  civil  cases 
arising  between  the  merchants,  seamen,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  the  State  in  foreign  countries  ;  to  the  registering 
of  wills,  contracts,  and  other  instruments  executed  in 
presence  of  the  consul ;  and  to  the  administration  of 
the  estates  of  their  fellow-subjects  deceased  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  consulate.  The  resident  con- 
suls of  the  Christian  powers  in  Turkey,  the  Barbary 
States,  and  other  Mohammedan  countries,  exercise  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  countrymen, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  magistrates  and  tribunals  (r). 
This  jurisdiction  is  subject,  in  civil  cases,  to  an  appeal 
to  the  superior  tribunals  of  their  own  country.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  usually  limited  to  the  infliction 
of  pecuniary  penalties,  and  in  offences  of  a  higher  grade 
the  consular  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  a  police 
magistrate,  or  juge  d* instruction.  He  collects  the  docu- 
mentary and  other  proofs,  and  sends  them,  together 
with  the  prisoner,  home  to  his  own  country  for  trial  (5). 
^aty  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  con- 

Chinaandthe  cludcd  at  Wang  Hiya,  1844,  between  the  United  States 
^  '  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  is  stipulated,  Art.  21,  that 

''citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  commit  any 
crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished only  by  the  consul,  or  other  public  functionary 
of  the  United  States  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."     Art.  25.  ''  All  questions  in 

(r)  See  Jie  TootaVn  Tiunti,  23  Cli.  D.       $§1,  2,  3.     As  to  English  consuls,  see 
382;  Abd'Ul-JUcniih  v.  I'ana,   13  App.       Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws, 


Cm.  431. 

(«)  De  Stock,  Esaoi  but  los  Consuls,      _      .         -    .  ,     . 
ieot.  tU.  ii  30-40.     Pardes.us,  Droit      ^°™'e^    Jurisdiction    of     tho     British 


ludox,  tit.  Consular  officer ;  and  Hall, 
Foreign    Jurisdict 
Commerolai,  pt.  ▼!.  tit.  6,  ch,  2,  $  2,  ch.  4,      Crown,  Chap.  II. 
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regard  to  rights,  whether  of  property  or  of  person,  Chap.  II. 
arising  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  in 
China,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  regulated 
by  the  authorities,  of  their  own  government.  And  all 
controversies  occurring  in  China,  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  government, 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  treaties  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  such  governments  respectively,  with-  . 
out  interference  on  the  part  of  China  "  (t). 

From  a  very  early  time,  owing  to  the  total  difference  of  habits  and  British 
religious  feelings  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  it  was  deemed  Cousular 
necessary  by  their  respective   governments  to  withdraw   Europeans  chrJHtian 
from  the  authority  of  the  native  courts  of  these  States.     In  process  of  countrie*. 
time,  and  with  the  consent,  express  or  implied,  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, a  gouoral  system  of  Consular  Courts  became  established  through- 
out the  Sultan's  dominions.     The  Ottoman  Porte  gives  to  tlie  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  authority  to  administer  justice  to  their  own  subjects 
according  to  their  own  laws,  but  it  does  not  profess  to  give,  nor  could 
it  give,  to  one  such  power  any  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  another 
power.     It  has  left  those  powers  at  liberty  to  deal  with  each  other 
as  they  may  think  fit ;  and  if  the  subjects  of  one  country  desire  to  re- 
sort to  the  tribunals  of  another,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  doing 
so  with  the  consent  of  their  own  Sovereign  and  that  of  the  Sovereign 
to  whose  tribunals  they  resort  (u).     This  kind  of  jurisdiction,  exer- 
cised by  the  consuls  of  Christian  States  in  Mohammedan  countries,  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  powers  exercised  by 
foreign  consuls  in  Christian  States  («).     Judicial  powers  are  not  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  office  of  consid.    These  powers  depend  altogether 
upon  treaty  (y). 

The  numerous  Orders  in  Council  and  other  provisions  for  regulating 
the  British  Consular  Courts  in  Turkey,  were  repealed  and  consolidated 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  August  8th,  1899  (s).  The  position  of 
British  subjects  in  China  is  very  similar  to  that  they  occupy  in  Turkey, 
and  consular  courts  are  established  in  those  coimtries  with  much  the 
same  powers  as  those  in  Turkey  (a). 

(t)   See    further    Wharton's    Digest,       U.  S.   13  ;  Mahonty  v.  U.  S.,  10  Wall. 

Appendix,  §  125.  62. 

(m)  TheLaeonia,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  (')  Hertslet,  Commercial  Treaties,  vol. 

183.  "^-  ^3^- 

(a)  See  Order  in  Council,  9th  March, 

{x)  Messina  v.  Fttroeoehino,  L.  R.  4  iggg  Hertslet,  Commercial  Treaties, 
P.  C.  158  ;  Dent  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  ^^l.  lii.  p.  281.  Phillimore,  vol.  ii. 
^'^^-  $  276,  p.  314.     He  TootaVt  Trtuts  ;  Abd- 

(y)  Daiwse  v.  Hale,  1  Otto,  13  ;  91       uUMetsih  v.  Farra,  tupra. 
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Part  II.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  England  in  these  Eastern  countries  is 

regulated  by  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1890,  which  recites  that 

"  by  treaty,  capitulation,  grant,  usage,  sufferance,  and  other  lawful 
means.  Her  Majesty  hath  jurisdiction  within  divers  foreign  countries" ; 
and  enacts  that  "  Her  Majesty  may  hold,  exercise,  or  enjoy  any  juris- 
diction which  Her  Majesty  now  hath  or  may  at  any  time  hereafter 
have,  within  a  foreign  country,  in  the  same  and  as  ample  a  manner  as 
if  Her  Majesty  had  acquired  that  jurisdiction  by  the  cession  or  con- 
quest of  territory  "  (b). 

§111. 
Independence       Everv  Sovereign  State  is  independent  of  every  other 

to  its  judicial  m  the  oxerciso  of  its  judicial  power. 

This  general  position  must,  of  course,  be  qualified  by 
the  exceptions  to  its  application  arising  out  of  express 
compact,  such  as  conventions  witli  foreign  States,  and 
acts  of  confederation,  by  which  the  State  may  be  united 
in  a  league  with  other  Si^ates  for  some  common  purpose. 
By  the  stipulations  of  these  compacts  it  may  part  with 
certain  portions  of  its  judicial  power,  or  may  modify  its 
exercise  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of 
«  iio       ^^®  treaty  or  act  of  union. 

Exceptions.  Subjcct  to  thcse  exccptioiis,  the  judicial  power  of 
every  State  is  co-extensive  with  its  legislative  power. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in 
which  the  municipal  institutions  of  another  nation 
operate  within  the  territory.  Such  are  the  cases  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  or  his  public  minister,  fleet  or  army, 
coming  within  the  territorial  limits  of  another  State, 
which,  as  already  observed,  are,  in  general,  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  local  laws. 

SS!i°'we  ^^^^  judicial  power  of   every  independent   State, 

orer  oriniixua  then,  extends,  with  the  qualifications  mentioned, — 

1.  To  the  punishment  of  all  offences  against  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  State,  by  whomsoever  committed, 
witliin  tlio  territory. 

2.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  offences,  by  whom- 
Boevor  committed,  on  board  its  public  and  private  vessels 

{l>)  fi3  Si  64  Vict.  c.  37,  h.  1. 
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on  the  high  seas,   and  on  board  its  public  vessels  in    Chap.  II. 
foreign  ports. 

3.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  offences  by  its 
subjects,  wheresoever  committed. 

4.  To  the  punishment  of  piracy  and  other  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations,  by  whomsoever  and  where- 
soever committed. 

It  is  evident  that  a  State  cannot  punish  an  offence 
against  its  municipal  laws  committed  within  the  territory 
of  another  State,  unless  ])y  its  own  citizens ;  nor  can  it 
arrest  the  persons  or  property  of  the  supposed  offender 
within  that  territory  :  but  it  may  arrest  its  own  citizens 
in  a  place  which  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  nation,  as  the  high  seas,  and  punish  them  for 
offences  committed  within  such  a  place,  or  within  the 
territory  of  a  foreign  State. 

By  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  has  been 
adopted,  in  this  respect,  in  the  United  States,  criminal 
offences  are  considered  as  altogether  local,  and  are 
justiciable  only  by  the  courts  of  that  country  where 
the  offence  is  committed.  But  this  principle  is  peculiar 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  and  even  in  these  two  countries  it  has  been 
frequently  disregarded  by  the  positive  legislation  of 
each,  in  the  enactment  of  statutes,  under  which  offences 
committed  by  a  subject  or  citizen,  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  a  foreign  State,  have  been  made  punishable  in 
the  courts  of  that  country  to  which  the  party  owes 
allegiance,  and  whose  laws  he  is  bound  to  obey.  There 
is  some  contrariety  in  the  opinions  of  different  public 
jurists  on  this  question ;  but  the  preponderance  of  their 
authority  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  offender's  country,  in  such  a  case,  wherever 
such  jurisdiction  is  expressly  conferred  upon  those 
courts,  by  the  local  laws  of  that  country.  This  doctiine 
is  also  fully  confirmed  by  the  international  usage  and 
constant  legislation  of  the  different  States  of  the  European 
continent,  by  which  crimes  in  general,  or  certain  specified 
offences  against   the  municipal   code,   committed  by  a 
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citizen  or  subject  in  a  foreign  country,  are  made  punish- 
able in  tlie  courts  of  his  own  (<?). 

The  cases  in  -wliicli  English  Courts  have  jurisdiction  to  try  offences 
committed  abroad,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  crimes  are 
local.  The  following  are  the  principal  exceptions  :  Political  offences, 
such  as  treason(f/);  administering  unlawful  oaths,  and  forging  govern- 
ment documents  (e).  As  these  acts  must  necessarily  be  intended  to 
tate  effect  in  the  country  against  which  they  are  devised,  they  may 
perhaps  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  exception.  But  homicide  and 
bigamy  {/)  abroad  are  undoubted  exceptions,  and  also  certain  statu- 
tory offences  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  the  Commissioners  for 
Oaths  Act,  1889,  and  the  Explosive  Substances  Act,  1883  (y).  A 
British  subject  who  commits  murder  or  manslaughter  abroad  on  land, 
whether  within  the  King's  dominions  or  without,  and  whether  he 
kills  a  British  subject  or  not,  can  be  tried  in  England  or  Ireland 
■wherever  he  may  be  apprehended.  This  is  not  to  prevent  his  being 
tried  elsewhere  {h).  Offences  against  property  or  person  committed 
at  any  place,  ashore  or  afloat,  out  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  by  any 
master,  seaman  or  apprentice,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  offence  is 
committed,  or  within  three  months  previously,  has  been  employed  in 
any  British  ship,  may  be  tried  in  England  {i). 

Laws  of  trade  and  navigation  cannot  affect  foreigners, 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  but  they  are 
binding  upon  its  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be.  Thus, 
offences  against  the  laws  of  a  State,  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating any  particular  traffic,  may  be  punished  by  its 
tribunals,  when  committed  by  its  citizens,  in  whatever 
place  ;  but  if  committed  by  foreigners,  such  offences  can 
only  be  thus  punished  when  committed  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State,  or  on  board  of  its  vessels,  in  some  place 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State. 

The  public  jurists  are  divided  upon  the  question,  how 
far  a  sovereign  State  is  obliged  to  deliver  up  persons, 


ifl)  Foeliz,  Droit  International  Friv6, 
^f  610 — 632.  See  American  Jurist, 
Tol.  xxii.  pp.  881—386. 

(<()  36  Henry  VIII.  o.  2.  See  Sir 
James  Stephen's  DigoHt  of  Criminal  Law 
M  to  what  if  treaeon,  vh.  vi. ;  and  R.  v. 
Lynch,  (1908)  1  E.  B.  444. 

(«)  62  Geo.  III.  0.  104,  t.  7.  Whar- 
ton, Conflict  of  Laws,  f  916. 

(/)  24  *  26  Vict.  c.  100,  n.  67. 


{g)  17  &  18  Vict.  0.  104,  s.  267  (the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  extended  by  53 
&  64  Vict.  c.  37,  Foreign  Jurisdiction 
Act) ;  and  see  33  &  34  Vict.  o.  90,  s.  4 
(Foreign  Enliatnient  Act),  46  Viot.  o.  3 
(The  Explosive  Substances  Act),  and  62 
Viot.  0.  10  (The  CommiBsioners  for  Oaths 
Act). 

(A)  24  &  26  Viot.  o.  100,  s.  9. 

(0  17  &  18  Viot.  0.  104,  8.  267. 
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whether  its  own  subjects  or  foreigners,  charged  with  or  Chap.  II. 
convicted  of  crimes  committed  in  another  comitry,  upon 
the  demand  of  a  foreign  State,  or  of  its  officers  of  justice. 
Some  of  these  writers  maintain  the  doctrine,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  every  sovereign 
State  is  obliged  to  refuse  an  asylum  to  individuals 
accused  of  crimes  affecting  the  general  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  society,  and  whose  extradition  is  demanded  by 
the  government  of  that  country  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  crime  has  been  committed.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  Grotius,  Heineccius,  Burlamaqui,  Vattel,  Rutherforth, 
Schmelzing,  and  Kent(^).  According  to  Puffendorf, 
Voet,  Martens,  Kliiber,  Leyser,  Kluit,  Saalfeld,  Schmaltz, 
Mittermeyer,  and  Heffter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extra- 
dition of  fugitives  from  justice  is  a  matter  of  imperfect 
obligation  only  ;  and  though  it  may  be  habitually  prac- 
tised by  certain  States,  as  the  result  of  natural  comity 
and  convenience,  requires  to  bo  confirmed  and  regulated 
by  special  compact,  in  order  to  give  it  the  force  of  an 
international  law  (/).  And  the  last-mentioned  learned 
writer  considers  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  so 
many  special  treaties  respecting  this  matter  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  there  is  no  such  general  usage  among 
nations,  constituting  a  perfect  obligation,  and  having  the 
force  of  law  properly  so  called.  Even  under  systems  of 
confederated  States,  such  as  the  Germanic  Confederation 
and  the  North  American  Union,  this  obligation  is  limited 
to  the  cases  and  conditions  mentioned  in  the  federal 
compacts  (m). 


(k)  Grotius  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pac. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  §J  3 — 5.  Heineccjus, 
Praelect.  in  Grot.  j.  t.  Burlamaqui, 
tome  ii.  pt.  iv.  ch.  3,  §§  23—29.  Vattel, 
liv.  ii.  ch.  6,  §J  76,  77.  Rutherforth, 
Inst,  of  Nat.  Law,  vol.  ii.  ch.  9,  p.  12. 
Schmelzing,  Syhtematischer  Grundriss 
des  praktischen  Europaischen  Volker- 
rechts,  §  161.  Kent's  Comm.  toI.  i. 
pp.  36,  37,  5th  ed. 

{I)  PufEendorf,  Elementa,  lib.  viii. 
cap.  3,  ^  23,  24.    Voet,  de  Stat.  $  11, 


cap.  1,  No.  6.  Martens,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  iii.  ch.  3,  §  101.  Kliiber,  Droit  des 
Gens,  pt.  ii.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  ^  66.  Leyser, 
Meditationes  ad  Pandect.  Med.  10. 
Kluit,  de  Deditione  Profugorum,  §  1, 
p.  7.  Saalfeld,  Handbuch  des  positiven 
Volkerrechts,  §  40.  Schmaltz,  Euro- 
paisches  Volkerrecht,  p.  160.  Mitter- 
meyer, das  deutsche  Strafverfahren, 
Theil  i.  §  59,  pp.  314-319.  Heffter, 
Europaische  Volkerrecht,  {  63. 
(m)  Mittermeyer,  ibid. 
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§  116. 

Extradition 
by  the  U.  S. 
Constitution. 


§  116a. 

Obligation  of 
extradition 
not  a  decided 
point. 


§  116b. 

Practice  of 
England. 


The  negative  doctrine  that,  independent  of  special 
compact,  no  State  is  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from 
justice  upon  the  demand  of  a  foreign  State,  was  main- 
tained at  an  early  period  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  is  confirmed  by  a  considerable  preponderance 
of  judicial  authority  in  the  American  courts  of  justice, 
both  State  and  Federal  (n). 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  (Art.  4,  s.  2), 
provides  that  "  a  person  charged  in  any  State  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he 
fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

It  is  still  a  debated  question  wliether  the  surrender  of  fugitives, 
except  under  a  treaty,  is  an  absolute  international  duty.  The  weight 
of  modern  authority  inclines  towards  treating  this  as  a  matter  of 
comity  (o).  In  such  a  matter  as  this,  if  any  rules  can  be  laid  down  at 
all,  they  must  be  founded  only  on  the  practice  of  nations.  A  State  is 
not  likely  to  change  its  law  or  practice  in  this  respect,  because  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  theories  of  text- writers. 

The  law  of  England  has  apparently  undergone  a  change  on  this 
point  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  some  of  the  older  cases  it  is 
laid  down  by  the  judges  that  the  "  government  may  send  a  prisoner 
to  answer  for  a  crime  wherever  committed"  (/>).  In  Lord  Lough- 
borough's time,  the  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship  mastered  the  vessel  and  ran 
away  with  her,  and  brought  her  into  Deal,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  the  English  Courts  could  seize  them  and  send  them  to 
Holland.  It  was  held  that  they  could  (y).  So  late  as  1827  the  Pro- 
vincial Court  of  Appeals  for  Lower  Canada  held  that  a  fugitive  accused 
of  larceny  in  Vermont  (U.  S.),  wlxo  escaped  into  Canada,  could  bo  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States,  although  there  was  then  no  treaty  on 
the  subject  (r).     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  not  now 


(«)  Seo  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  G«net, 
Sept.  12th,  1793.  The  decision  of  Ohan- 
collur  Kent,  In  re  Washburn,  4  Johnson, 
Ch.  R<'p.  160,  is  oountorbalancod  by  that 
of  Tilghman,  C.  J.,  in  Re»pub.  ▼.  Deacon, 
10  S«rgoaut  &  Rawlo,  126  ;  bj  that  of 
Parker,  C.  J.,  in  Re*puh.  v.  Oreen,  17 
Hm.  616—648 ;  and  by  that  of  the  Sa- 
preiiM  Court  in  Holmei  v.  Jenniion,  14 
Foten,  640. 

(o)  Fhillitnoro,  vol.  i.  i  367.   Uoffter, 


Dix>it  International,  p.  128.  Molesworth 
on  Foreign  Jurisdiction,  p.  37.  Calvo, 
vol.  ii.  §^  325,  402.  Creasy,  First  Plat- 
form of  International  Law,  §  208,  &o. 
Hall,  International  Law,  p.  57  (6th 
edition). 

(p)  East  India  Co.  v.  Campbell,  1  Ves. 
247. 

{q)  Mure  v.  Kaye,  4  Taunt.  .'54. 

{»•)  In  re  Fisher,  Stuart,  Lower  Canada 
Bop.  246. 
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be  done.  The  constitutional  doctrine  in  England  is,  that  the  Crown  Chap.  II. 
may  make  treaties  with  foreign  States  for  the  extradition  of  criminals ; 
but  those  treaties  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  the  executive  has  no  power,  without  statutory  authority,  to  seize  an 
alien  here  and  deliver  him  to  a  foreign  power.  Lord  Denman  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he  believed  all  Westminster  Hall,  including 
the  Judicial  Bench,  were  unanimous  in  holding  the  opinion  that  in 
this  country  there  was  no  right  of  delivering  up ;  indeed,  no  means  of 
securing  persons  accused  of  crimes  committed  in  foreign  countries  («). 
It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  certain  that  England  will  not  at  present 
surrender  fugitives  except  under  a  treaty.  Nevertheless,  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  ask  other  countries  for  fugitives  from  herself.  Thus,  in 
1874,  the  Spanish  Government,  at  the  request  of  England,  g^ve  up 
Austin  Bidwell,  one  of  the  Bank  forgers,  without  there  being  at  the 
time  any  treaty  between  the  two  countries  (/).  The  Royal  Commission 
on  extradition  (1878)  have  suggested  that  a  statutory  power  of  sur- 
rendering fugitive  criminals,  irrespectively  of  the  existence  of  any 
treaty,  should  be  created  in  England.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best 
course.  It  is  as  much  to  our  advantage  to  get  rid  of  such  persons  as 
it  is  for  the  foreign  State  to  punish  them.  But  this  power  does  not 
yet  exist  (u).  §  X16c. 

The  practice  of  the  United  States  has  not  always  been  uniform.  In  Practice  of 
1791,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  made  a  request  that  the  Presi-  statea!" 
dent  should  demand  the  surrender  of  certain  persons  from  Florida  (then 
Spanish  territory),  who  had  committed  crimes  in  South  Carolina,  and 
then  fled  to  Florida.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  respecting  this,  **  The  laws  of 
the  United  States,  like  those  of  England,  receive  every  fugitive,  and  no 
authority  has  been  given  to  our  executives  to  give  them  up.  *  *  *  * 
If,  then,  the  United  States  could  not  deliver  up  to  Florida  a  fugitive 
from  the  laws  of  his  country,  we  cannot  claim  as  a  right  the  delivery 
of  fugitives  from  us  "  (x).  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  American  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  says, 
"  Offenders,  even  conspirators,  cannot  be  pursued  by  one  power  into 

(«)     Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opiniou8,  p.  treaty  concluded  between  that  country 

369.      And  see   Earl    Russell  to    Mr.  and  Great  Britain  in   1889   (Hertslet, 

Adams,  12th  June,  1862  ;  U.  S.  Dipl.  Com.  Treaties,  xix.  p.  94)  had  not  been 

Cor.  1862,  p.  111.  ratified.     On  ratification,  the  treaty  was 

{t)  Clarke   on  Extradition  (4th  ed.),  held  by  the  Argentine   Courts    to  be 

p.  74,  note.  retroactive    in    its   operation.      In  the 

(m)  Report,  1878.     Pari.  Papers,  Cd.  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 

2039.     Further  defects  in  the  English  Commons,  a  former  Chief  Commissioner 

law  of  extradition  were  brought  to  light  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  asserted  that 

in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hertz :  see  Hansard,  it  was  often  easier  to  obtain  the  surren- 

4th  series,  xxxi.  p.  446  (March  5,  1895) ;  der  of  a  prisoner  from  a  country  with 

and  see  the  same  volume,  p.  454  et  seq.,  which  there  was  no  extradition  treaty 

for  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  extra-  than  from  a  country  with  which  a  treaty 

dition  of  Jabez  Balfour,  who  had  taken  had  been  concluded, 
refuge  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  {x)  Jefferson's  Works  (ed.  1854),  vol. 

1892,  at  a  date  when  the  extradition  ill.  p.  299. 
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Case  of 
ArsTielles. 


Case  of  Carl 
Vogt. 


§  lied. 

Eztttulition 
in  France. 


the  territory  of  another,  nor  are  they  delivered  up  by  the  latter,  except 
■  in  compliance  -with  treaties,  or  by  favour  "  (y).  These  passages  show 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  the  Executive  were  neither  bound, 
nor  able  to  surrender  fugitives  at  the  time,  in  the  absence  of  treaty 
or  special  legislation.  The  opinion  Mr.  Legare,  Attorney-General, 
delivered  in  1841  is  to  the  same  effect  (2).  In  1864  a  somewhat 
different  opinion  was  adopted.  Arguelles,  the  Governor  of  a  district 
in  Cuba,  wrongfully  sold  certain  negroes  into  slavery  while  in  his 
charge,  with  the  aid  of  forged  papers,  and  then  escaped  to  New  York. 
There  was  at  the  time  no  treaty  between  Spain  and  America,  but  Spain 
asked  for  the  surrender  of  Arguelles  as  a  matter  of  comity,  and  the 
United  States  complied.  The  senate  thereupon  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  them  under  what  authority  of  law  or  treaty  he  had 
surrendered  Arguelles.  Mr.  Seward  prej)ared  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  affair,  in  which  he  examined  the  state  of  international  law  when 
not  regulated  by  treaty.  After  citing  various  authorities  (a),  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  "upon  the  plainest  reason,  and  a  uniform  concur- 
rence of  authority,  that  the  United  States,  in  its  relations  to  foreign 
nations,  certainly  possesses  the  authority  to  surrender  to  the  pursuing 
justice  of  a  foreign  State,  a  fugitive  criminal  found  within  our  terri- 
tory "(i). 

In  1 873,  the  earlier  rule  of  refusing  to  grant  extradition  without  a 
treaty  was  reverted  to  in  a  case  where  the  law  should  have  been 
pushed  to  its  furthest  limits  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  the  offender. 
In  that  year  Carl  Vogt,  a  German  subject,  was  accused  of  robbery, 
arson,  and  murder  in  Belgium,  and  escaped  to  the  United  States. 
There  was  at  the  time  a  treaty  with  Germany,  but  none  with  Belgium. 
Both  these  countries  applied  for  the  fugitive,  but  the  United  States 
refused  to  give  him  up  to  either.  The  application  of  Germany  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  crimes  were  not  committed  within  her 
jurisdiction,  and  that  of  Belgium  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 
treaty  (c).  In  giving  an  opinion  on  this  case,  the  Attorney- General 
said :  "  Some  writers  have  contended  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion upon  nations  to  surrender  fugitives  from  justice,  but  it  now  seems 
to  bo  generally  agreed  that  this  is  altogether  a  matter  of  comity.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  where  there  are  treaties  upon  the  subject,  that 
fugitives  are  to  be  surrendered  only  in  oases  and  upon  the  terms 
specified  in  such  treaties  "  (rf). 

French  jurists  are  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  sending  fugitive 
criminals  to  the  country  where  their  crime  was  committed  is  inherent 


(y)  800  Ilolmta  V.  Jenniton,  14  Peters, 
049. 

(c)  Oploionfl  of  Attorneys*  Oenoral, 
▼ol.  3,  p.  661. 

(a)  Whekton,  i  116.  Halleok,  oh.  vii. 
I  28.  Storj,  Conflict  of  Laws,  {  626. 
U.  6.  r.  Dapit,  2  Sumner,  486. 


(A)  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1864,  pt.  iv. 
p.  40. 

(0)  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873,  pp.  81  and 
300. 

(d)  Opiuions  of  Attorneys- General 
(U.  8.),  vol.  xiv.  p.  288.  Wharton, 
Diff.  }  269. 
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in  every  government,  and  exists  independently  of  all  treaties.    Treaties     diap.  II. 

are  deemed  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  right  is  to  be  exercised,  

and  not  to  create  it  (c).  A  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  issued 
in  1841,  states  that  most  civilized  countries,  except  England  and 
America,  would  surrender  notorious  criminals  without  being  bound  to 
do  so  by  treaty  {/). 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  practice  of  nations  does  not  furnish  a  Practice  of 
definite  rule  on  the  subject.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  States  is  not 
surrender  of  criminals  is  not  at  present  looked  upon  as  an  absolute 
international  duty.  Every  State  may  refuse  to  harbour  fugitives  if  it 
pleases ;  but  if  it  prefers  to  receive  and  protect  them,  other  States 
have  no  remedy  but  to  enter  into  treaties  with  it  to  regulate  the 
future.  §  iiQ^ 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  extradition  should  be  confined  to  grave  What 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  robbery  with  violence,  forgery,  and  those  c"™!"*^*** 
offences  which  it  is  the  common  interest  of  all  nations  to  suppress,  extradition. 
Mr.  Field,  in  his  International  Code,   gives  the  following  classes  of 
acts  as  not  creating  a  liability  to  extradition  :  ( 1 )  Crimes  or  ofFences 
of  a  purely  political  character;  (2)  any  offence  committed  in  furthering 
civil  war,   insurrection  or  political  commotion,  which,  if  committed 
between  belligerents,  would  not  be  a  crime ;  (3)  desertions  from,  or 
evasions  of,  military  or  naval  service  ;    (4)  offences  which,  by  reason 
of  the  lapse  of  time  or  any  other  cause,  the  demanding  nation  cannot 
lawfully  punish  {g).  „  ^^^ 

It  is  an  almost  universal  rule  that  no  State  will  surrender  political  Political 
refugees  (A).     But  if  the  hospitality  of  a  State  is  so  abused  by  such  refuge**, 
refugees,  that  the  safety  of  its  neighbours  becomes  imperilled,  it  then 
becomes  its  duty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  control  them,  and 
make  their  residence  harmless  to  other  States  (i).     After  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.  on  the   10th  of  January,  1858,  France 
represented  that  the  plot  had  been  formed  in  England,  and  asked  that 
England  should  provide  for  the  ptinishment  of  such  offences.     Lord 
Palmorston  accordingly  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  punishment  of  con- 
spiracies formed  in  England  to  commit  murder  beyond  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  but  the  excited  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  caused 
its  rejection  (k).     Sardinia  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  punishing 
such  acts  when  committed  in  her  territory  (/).    In  1888,  one  Schroeder,  Foreign 
and  again  in  1889,  one  Wohlgemuth,  German  police  agents,  engaged  pohce  agents. 


{e)  Mouton,  Lea  Lois  penales  de  la  Castioni,    (1890)    1   Q.    B.    166;    In  re 

France,  torn.  i.  p.  9.  Meunier,  (1894)  2  Q.  B.  415. 

(/)  Dalloz,  Jurisp,  Gen.  1841,  p.  440.  (i)  Bluntschli,  Le  Droit  international 

(j)    See    Field,    International    Code,  codifie,  §  396. 

§  214,  notes,  where  the  provisions  of  the  (A)  Annual  Reg.  1868,  pp.  6,  33,  202. 

principal  existing  treaties  are  analj-sed.  Annuaire  dea  deux  Mondes,  1857-8,  pp. 

(A)  Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions,  p.  32,  110,  420. 

371.     Woolsey,  5  79.     As  to  what  gives  (/)  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1857-8, 

a  political  character  to  crime,  see  In  re  p.  216. 
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Part  II.  in  watching  German  subjects  on  Swiss  soil,  were  expelled  from  Switzer- 
land,  on  the  ground  that  by  their  actions  and  conduct  they  had  dis- 
turbed the  peace  in  that  country.  Germany  protested,  and  was 
supported  by  Russia  and  Austria,  and,  in  the  more  recent  incident,  by 
Italy.  It  was  urged,  on  the  German  part,  that  Switzerland  had  no 
right  to  avail  herself  of  the  protection  of  her  neutrality  to  further,  by 
toleration  and  support  in  her  territory,  acts  against  a  friendly  neigh- 
bour which,  in  the  case  of  another  State,  might  lead  to  rupture  and 
•war.  The  Federal  Government  replied  that  its  neutrality  does  not 
diminish  its  sovereign  rights,  but  seemed  disposed  to  seek  legislative 
aid  to  the  end  that  it  might  itself  better  control  foreigners  residing  in 
Switzerland  (m). 

§  117. 
The  Ash-  gy  ^j^^  X.  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  on 

Treaty.  the  9th  August,   1842,  between  the  United  States  and 

Great  Britain,  it  was  "  agreed  that  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  shall,  upon  mutual  requisitions  by 
them  or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  authorities,  respec- 
tively made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  arson,  or  robbery,  or 
forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  paper,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum, 
or  shall  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other  : — 
provided,  that  this  shall  only  be  done  upon  such  evi- 
dence of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be 
found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  offence  had  there  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates 
of  the  two  Governments  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  authority,  upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  such  judges 
or  other  magistrates  respectively,  to  the  end  that  the 
evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and  considered ; 
and  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  tho 
examining  judge  or  magistrate  to  certify  tho  same  to  tho 

(m)  Annual  B^gintor,  1888.     Timofl,  May,  Juno,  July,  1889. 
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proper  executive  autliority,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  for    Chap.  II. 
the  surrender  of  such  fugitive.     The  expense  of  such 
apprehension  and  delivery  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed 
by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition  and  receives  the 
fugitive." 

The  construction  of  this  treaty  has  given  rise  to  some  difficulties.  It  Construction 
lias  been  held  that  piracy  in  it  does  not  include  piracy  ye/re  gentium,  but  °  "  treaty. 
is  confined  to  piracy  by  municipal  law.  As  pirates  jure  gentium  can 
be  tried  anywhere,  it  was  considered  that  there  was  no  need  to  give 
them  up  (n).  In  another  case  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  "  We  must 
assume  that  the  terms  employed  are  used  in  a  sense  which  they  would 
have  in  the  law  of  both  countries,  and  not  in  a  sense  wholly  peculiar 
to  some  local  law  in  one  of  them."  And,  therefore,  where  certain  acta 
were  made  forgery  by  the  law  of  New  York,  but  did  not  amount  to 
forgery  in  England,  or  by  the  general  law  of  the  United  States,  the 
fugitive  accused  of  such  acts  was  not  delivered  up  (o).  'If  the  evidence 
presents  several  views  of  the  case,  on  any  one  of  which,  if  adopted, 
there  may  be  a  conviction,  it  has  been  held  in  Canada  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  extradited  ( p).  It  has  also  been  determined  in  Canada  that 
the  extradition  treaty  contains  the  whole  law  of  surrender  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  (y).  The  offence  must  also  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  fugitive.  In  1858,  Thomas  Allsop,  a  British  subject,  was 
charged  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman 
in  Paris,  and  escaped  to  the  United  States.  He  could  have  been  tried 
for  this  in  England  (r),  but  tlie  law  officers  held  that  his  surrender 
could  not  be  demanded  from  America  under  the  treaty,  since  he  wa« 
not  charged  with  a  crime  committed  within  British  jurisdiction  («). 
But  where  a  person  was  charged  with  murder  on  the  high  seas,  on 
board  a  British  ship,  this  was  held  to  be  within  British  jurisdiction, 
and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  surrendered  by  the  United  States  (/).       «««,-. 

In  1870,  an  Extradition  Act  was  passed  in  England  (m),  which  pro-  Extradition 
vides  inter  alia,  that  *'  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  to  Act,  1870. 


(m)  In  re  Tirnan,  5  B,  &  S.   643  ;  10  {p)  R.   v.   Gould,  20  Upper  Canada 

L.  T.  N.  S.  449.     Cockbum,  C.  J.,  die-  C.  P.  154. 

Rented  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  {q)  R.   v.    Tubbee,    1   Upper   Canada 

See  also   the   case  of    The   Chesapeake,  Prac.  Rep.  98. 

Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  10  (1876),  (r)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  9  ;  and  24 

p.  37.  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  8.  1. 

(o)  In  re  Windsor,   6  B.   &   S.  527  ;  (»)  Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions  on 

In  re  Trueman  Smith,  4  Upper  Canada  Constitutional  Law,  p.  368.     And  see 

Practice  Rep.  215.     As  to  murder,  see  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General  (U.  S.), 

Anderson'' s  case,  Ann.  B.eg.  1861,  p.  520.  vol.  viii.  215. 

As  to  construction  of  treaty  with  France,  {t)  In  re  Bennett,  1 1  L.  T.  N.  S.  488. 

see  The  Lennie  Mutineers,  Pari.  Papers,  (m)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  52.     See  Appen- 


N.  America,  1876  (No.  1),  p.  97.  dix  B. 
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Part  II.  ^  foreign  State  unless  provision  is  made  by  tlie  law  of  that  State,  or 
by  arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  shall  not,  until  he  has  been  restored 
or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  be 
detained  or  tried  in  that  foreign  State  for  any  offence  committed  prior 
to  his  surrender,  other  than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts 
Case  of  oil  which  the  surrender  is  grounded  "  (x).    In  February,  1875,  a  person 

Laurence.  named  Laurence  escaped  from  the  United  States,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. The  American  Government  requested  that  he  should  bo  arrested 
on  his  arrival  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  This  was  done,  and  he  was 
accordingly  sent  back.  Before  the  trial  Her  Majesty's  Q-overnment 
were  informed  that  he  was  also  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  smuggling, 
an  offence  not  included  in  the  treaty.  Lord  Derby  thereupon  instructed 
the  British  Minister  in  America  to  protest  if  Laurence  was  tried  for 
any  crime  but  that  for  which  he  had  been  extradited.  Mr.  Fish  con- 
tended that  neither  by  the  general  law  of  extradition,  nor  the  i;)ractice 
of  both  countries,  could  such  a  proviso  be  implied  in  the  treaty  (y). 
He  cited  the  cases  of  Von  Aerman(z),  Paxton(a),  Caldwell  (i),  and 
Burley  (c),  to  show  that,  under  the  treaty,  criminals  had  been  extra- 
dited for  one  offence  and  tried  for  another  ;  and  he  contended  that  the 
Act  of  1870,  being  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  and  made  by  only  one 
party,  could  not  incorporate  any  new  terms  into  it.  Lord  Derby 
declined  to  recede,  and  refused  to  give  up  various  other  American 
fugitives,  whose  surrender  had  been  asked  for,  unless  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  try  them  for  no  other  offences  but  those  they  were 
extradited  for.  His  Lordship  quoted  the  case  of  The  Lennie  muti- 
neers (rf),  where  it  was  held  that  a  prisoner  delivered  up  under  the 
French  Extradition  Treaty  for  murder,  could  not  be  tried  in  England 
for  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  The  discussion  ended  without 
any  conclusion  being  arrived  at ;  Mr.  Fish  informing  Lord  Derby  that 
Laurence  would  not  bo  tried  for  anything  but  forgery,  the  offence  for 
which  he  was  surrendered  (c). 

(ar)  33   &  34  Vict.  c.  52,  s.   3,  sub-  1886.     The  provisions  of  Art.  10  of  the 

Beot.  (2).  1842  Treaty   were   extended    to    man- 

(y)  Mr.  Fish  to  Col.  Hoffmann,  Pari.  slaughter,   burglary,   embezzlement,  or 

Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.  1),  p.  80.  larceny  of  the  value  of  .^O  dollars,  or  10/. 

[z)  4  UpiMsr  Canada  Rep.  288.  and  upwards,  and  "malicious  injuries 

(a)  10  Lower  Canada  Jur.  212.  to  property,   whereby  the  life  of  any 

(b)  8  Blatchford,  C.  C.  131.  person    shall    be   endangered,   if    such 

(c)  Pari.   Papers,   N.   Amorioa,   1876  injuries  constitute  a  crime  according  to 
(No.  3).  the  laws  of  both"  countries.     The  pro- 

(rf)  Old  Bailey,  4th  May,  1876.    Pari.  visions  of  the  same  Art.  10  and  of  the 

Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.  1),  p.  97.  Convention  were   to  apply  to  persons 

Bee  36  k  37  Viot.  o.  60,  s.  3.     Appen-  convicted  of  the  specified  crimes,  but 

dix  B.  whoso  Bontcnco  had  not  boon  executed. 

(«)  Mr.  Pidi  to  Mr.  Piorrepont,  Aug.  No  fugitive  criminiil  was  to  bo  surreu- 

6th,  1876,  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  dered  if  demanded  in  rowpecit  of  a  crime 

1877  (No.  1),  p.  6.     A  Convention  bo-  doomed   to  be  of  a  political  character, 

tween  Great   Britain  and  the  United  or  if  his  surronder  Hhould  Im),  in  fii(;t, 

Btetee  WM  signed  at  London,  26th  Jane,  demanded  with  a  view  to  try  or  puniwh 
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A  case  of  great  interest  in   this  connection  was   decided  by  the    Chap.  II. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  October,  1886.     The  defendant 


being  charged  with  murder  on  board  an  American  vessel  on  the  high  Case, 
seas  fled  to  England,  and,  on  demand,  was  surrendered  on  that  charge. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  in  which  he  was  tried,  did  not  proceed  against  him  for 
murder,  but  upon  an  indictment  under  §  5347,  Revised  Statutes, 
charging  him  with  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  of  the  man  of  whose 
murder  he  was  before  accused,  such  punishment  consisting  of  the 
identical  acts  proved  in  the  extradition  proceedings,  but  not  con- 
stituting an  offence  jwovided  for  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  The 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  being  divided  in  opinion,  certified  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  its  judgment  whether  this  could  be  done.  It  was 
laid  down  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Miller,  J.,  in 
which  tlio  cases  upon  the  subject  and  the  opinions  of  writers  are 
examined  and  reviewed : — 

1 .  That,  prior  to  treaties,  and  apart  from  them,  there  was  no  well- 
defined  obligation  on  one  country  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice 
to  another ;  and  though  such  delivery  was  often  made,  it  was  upon  the 
principle  of  comity,  and  within  the  discretion  of  the  government  whose 
action  was  invoked ;  and  has  never  been  recognized  as  among  those 
obligations  of  one  government  towards  another  which  rest  upon 
established  principles  of  international  law. 

2.  That  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  is  a  law  of 
the  land,  of  which  all  courts,  state  and  national,  are  to  take  judicial 
notice,  and  by  the  provisions  of  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  judicial  enforcement. 

3.  That  it  is  the  better  opinion  that  in  any  question  of  extradition 
which  can  arise  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation  the 
extradition  must  be  negotiated  through  the  Federal  Government,  and 
not  by  that  of  a  State,  though  the  demand  may  be  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  that  State. 

4.  That,  on  a  sound  construction  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  Acts 
of  Congress  on  the  subject,  Eevised  Statutes,  §§  5272,  5275,  the 
defendant  could  not  be  lawfully  tried  for  any  other  offence  than 
murder,  because  a  person  who  has  been  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion by  virtue  of  proceedings  under  an  extradition  treaty  can  only  be 
tried  for  one  of  the  offences  described  in  that  treaty,  and  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  is  charged  in  the  proceedings  for  his  extradition, 
until  a  reasonable  time  and  ojiportunity  have  been  given  him,  after  his 

him  for  a  crime  of  a  political  character.  hensions  entertained  by  certain  persons, 

(Pari.   Papers,  United  States  (No.   2),  who    seem    to    exercise    an   important 

1888.)     But  notwithstanding  the  last-  influence  in  American  politics,  that  the 

mentioned  pro^'i8ion,  the  ratification  of  extended   list  of   extraditable   offences 

the    Convention    -was    refused    by   the  would  prove  inconvenient  for  themselves 

Senate,   owing,   apparently,  to  appre-  or  their  friends. 

W.  O 
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French 
decirion. 


§118. 

Treaty 
between 
France  and 
the  United 
Stetee. 


release  or  trial  upon  such  charge,  to  return  to  the  country  from  wlioso 
asylum  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  under  those  proceedings. 

5.  That  the  circumstance  that  the  same  evidence  might  be  sufficient 
to  convict  for  the  minor  offence  which  was  produced  before  the  com- 
mitting magistrate  to  support  the  charge  of  murder  did  not  justify  a 
departure  from  the  principle  of  the  treaty,  the  minor  charge  being  an 
offence  for  which  the  treaty  made  no  provision. 

Gray,  J.,  conciu'red  upon  the  short  ground  that  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  3rd  March,  1869,  c.  141,  §  1  (§  5275,  Revised  Statutes), 
the  political  department  of  the  government  had  clearly  manifested  its 
wUl,  in  the  form  of  an  express  law,  that  an  accused  person  should  be 
tried  onl}-  for  the  crime  specified  in  the  warrant  of  extradition,  and 
should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  depart  out  of  the  United 
States  before  he  could  be  arrested  or  detained  for  another  offence. 
He  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  broader  question,  which  he  con- 
sidered a  question  of  comity  within  the  domain  of  diplomacy. 

"Waite,  C.  J.,  dissented.  The  prisoner  having  been  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  was  triable  there.  Whether  he  ought  to  be  tried  for 
an  offence  other  than  that  for  which  he  had  been  delivered  was  no 
part  of  his  defence,  but  a  matter  for  diplomacy.  §  5275  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes  only  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to  regain  possession  of 
the  prisoner  if  they  should  desire  to  keep  their  faith  with  Great 
Britain  in  respect  of  the  surrender  (/). 

In  another  case,  decided  in  December  of  the  same  year,  where  the 
defendant  was  not  surrendered  by  the  government  of  Peru,  to  which 
country  he  had  fled,  but  was  arrested  in  Peru  by  the  United  States 
messenger  of  his  own  mere  motion,  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  case  was  not  cognizable  by  that  Court  at  all,  for  the  defendant 
had  failed  to  establish  that  any  treaty  with  the  United  States  conferred 
upon  him  a  right  of  asjdum  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  Court,  there- 
fore, gave  no  opinion  upon  the  question  whether,  having  thus  been 
forcibly  removed,  the  prisoner  could  resist  trial  in  the  State  Court  (ff). 

The  French  Courts  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  international 
law,  that  a  prisoner  whose  extradition  has  been  obtained  cannot  be 
tried  for  any  crimes  but  those  mentioned  in  the  demand  for  the 
surrender  (A). 

By  the  convention  concluded  at  "Washington  on  the 
9th  November,  1843,  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  it  was  agreed : 

*'Art.  1.  That  the  high  contracting  parties  shall,  on 
requisitions  made  in  tlieir  name,  through  the  medimn  of 
their  respective  diplomatic  agents,  deliver  up  to  justice 


(/)  U.  8.  r.  Sauieher,  119  U.  8.  407. 

iff)  Ktr  V.  lUiMoii,  119  U.  8.  436;  of. 

Ht  J'aruiot,  6  T.  L.  R.  344.      And  for 


otluT  rocont  American  oases,  see  Clarke 
on  Extradition  (Ith  cd.),  pp.  87—1)1. 
(A)  Dalloz,  JurlHp.  Gou.  1874,  p.  602. 
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persons  who,  being  accused  of  the  crimes  enumerated  in  Chap.  II. 
the  next  following  article,  committed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  requiring  party,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  shall 
be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  Provided, 
that  this  shall  be  done  only  when  the  fact  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  shall  be  so  established,  as  that  the 
laws  of  the  country,  in  which  the  fugitive  or  the  person 
so  accused  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  or  her 
apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  had 
been  there  committed. 

''  Art.  2.  Persons  shall  be  so  delivered  up  who  shall 
be  charged,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  conven- 
tion, with  any  of  the  following  crimes,  to  wit :  murder 
(comprehending  the  crimes  designated  in  the  French 
penal  code  by  the  terms  assassination,  parricide,  infan- 
ticide, and  2^oisoning),  or  with  an  attempt  to  commit 
murder,  or  with  rape,  or  with  forgery,  or  with  arson,  or 
with  embezzlement  by  public  officers,  when  the  same  is 
punishable  with  infamous  punishment. 

''  Art.  3.  On  the  part  of  the  French  Government  the 
surrender  shall  be  made  only  by  authority  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  Minister  of  Justice ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  surrender  shall  be 
made  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Executive  thereof. 

*'  Art.  4.  The  expenses  of  any  detention  and  delivery, 
effected  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  provisions,  shall  bo 
borne  and  defrayed  by  the  government  in  whose  name 
the  requisition  shall  have  been  made. 

''Art.  5.  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention 
shall  not  be  applied  in  any  manner  to  the  crimes 
enumerated  in  the  second  Article,  committed  anterior 
to  the  date  thereof,  nor  to  any  crime  or  offence  of  a 
purely  political  character." 

The  following  additional  article  to  the  above  conven-  Additionaf 
tion  was  concluded  between  the  contracting  j^arties  at  *'^^''^^- 
"Washington   on   the   24th    February,    1845,   and    sub- 
sequently ratified : 

"  The  crime  of  robbery,  defining  the  same  to  be  the 
felonious  and  forcible  taking  from  the  person  of  another, 

o2 
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Part  II.  of  goods  or  money,  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear;  and  the  crime  of  burglary,  defining  the 
same  to  be,  breaking  and  entering  by  night  into  a 
mansion-house  of  another,  with  intent  to  commit  felony ; 
and  the  corresponding  crimes  included  under  the  French 
law  in  the  words  vol  qualifie  crime^  not  being  embraced  in 
the  second  article  of  the  convention  of  extradition  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1843,  it  is  agreed  by  the  present  article, 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  persons 
charged  with  those  crimes  shall  be  respectively  delivered 
up,  in  conformity  with  the  first  article  of  the  said  con- 
vention ;  and  the  present  article,  when  ratified  by  the 
parties,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  said  convention, 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
inserted  in  the  same  "  {i). 

In  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  stipulating  for  the 
extradition  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  specified 
crimes,  certain  rules  are  generally  followed,  and  espe- 
cially by  constitutional  governments.  The  principle  of 
these  rules  is,  that  a  State  should  never  authorize  the 
extradition  of  its  own  citizens  or  subjects,  or  of  persons 
accused  or  convicted  of  political  or  purely  local  crimes, 
or  of  slight  ojffences,  but  should  confine  the  provision  to 
such  acts  as  are,  by  common  accord,  regarded  as  grave 
crimes  {k). 

The  delivering  up  by  one  State  of  deserters  from  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  another  also  depends  entirely 
upon  mutual  comity,  or  upon  special  compact  between 
different  nations  {I). 


§120. 

Extraditioii 
treaties. 


§120a. 

Surrender  of 
itoown 
mbjeot*  bj  a 
Stoto. 


In  coimtries  whose  jurisprudence  is  founded  on  the  civil  law, 
crimos  committed  abroad  by  subjects  can  be  punished  at  home.  Such 
States,  therefore,  usually  decline  to  surrender  their  own  subjects  (m). 


(t)  The  troatiofl  of  Franco  with  other 
oonntriM  up  to  1874  are  ooUcotod  in 
Billot,  De  I'Extradition,  pp.  471—671. 

(k)  Ortolan,  R^glai  Intomationalos  do 
la  lUtt  t.  i.  p.  840. 


(/)  Bjrnkorohoek,  Quiest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  22.  Note  to  Dupouceau's 
TranHl.  p.  174. 

[m]  Ah  to  France,  boo  Billot,  Do  I'Ex- 
traditioQ,  p.  G4.  As  to  Germany,  see 
Olarko  on  Extradition  (2nd  ed.),  p.  66. 
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But  where  the  common  law  prevails,  crimes  are  regarded  as  local,  and    ChAp.  II. 
punishable  only  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  were  committed.  ~~ 

In  this  case  the  surrender  of  subjects  for  crimes  committed  abroad  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  oflfenders  are  to  be  punished  at  all.    British 
Courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  homicide,  or 
bigamy,    and    the    statutory    offences    enumerated    on    a    previous 
page  {n),   to  try  British   subjects  for  offences  committed  in  foreign 
countries.    Therefore,  unless  England  agrees  to  surrender  her  subjects 
accused  of  other  offences  abroad,  they  will  escape  scot  free.     This  has 
actually  happened  in  a  very  recent  case.     A  British  subject  was,  in  Caae  of 
1877,  accused  of  larceny  in  Switzerland,  and  escaped  to  England.    The  Wilaon. 
Swiss  Government  applied  for  his  extradition,  under  their  treaty  with 
England  made  in  1874.     In  February,  1875,  an  Order  in  Council  had 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  Extradition  Act,  1870,  declaring  that  the 
Act  applied  to  Switzerland  (o).     But  the  Order  also  contained  this 
clause:     "No  Swiss   shall   be   delivered   up  by  Switzerland  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  subject  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  delivered  up  by  the  Government  tliereof  to  Switzer- 
land."    Counsel  for  the  Swiss  Government  contended  that  the  terms 
of  this  clause  were  not  imperative,   but  merely  meant  that  neither 
goverimient  should  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  subjects.     The 
Court,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clause  was  imperative, 
and  that  under  it  each  government  could  not  surrender  its  own  subjects. 
The  prisoner  was  therefore  discharged  (/>).     Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn  characterised  tliis  as  a  blot  on  our  system  of  extradition.     Both 
England  and  the  United  States  are  willing  to  surrender  their  own 
subjects  (q),  but  continental  nations,  as  a  rule,   are  not.      The  only 
means  of  insuring  the  punishment  of  all  extraditable  offenders  is 
either  for  continental  nations  to  surrender  their  own  subjects,  or  for 
England  and  America  to  make  their  treaties  with   the  continental 
States  non-reciprocal ;  that  is,  that  they  should  agree  to  stirrender 
their  own  subjects,  while  allowing   the    continental   States  to  keep 
theirs.   The  Eoj'al  Commission  on  Extradition  suggest  that  reciprocity 
in  this  matter  should  no  longer  be  insisted  upon,  whether  the  criminal 
be  a  British  subject  or  not.     If  he  has  broken  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  his  liability  to  be  tried  by  them  ought  not  to  depend  upon  his 
nationality  (r).     The  only  real  ground  for  refusing  to  surrender  sub- 
jects is  when  they  are  not  likely  to  be  fairly  treated  by  the  State 
demanding  them  ;  and  this  does  not  apply  to  most  civilized  States. 

The  convenience  of  trying  crimes  in  the  country  where  they  were 
committed  is  ob\'ious.    It  is  very  much  easier  to  transport  the  criminal 

(»j)  See  ante,  §  113a.  N.  America  (No.  3),  p.  12.    Per  Cock- 

to)    London    Gazette,     1875,    vol.    i.       ^"™i  C.  J.,  in  In  re  Windsor,  6  B.  &  S. 
p.  702.  527  ;  £x  parte  Von  Aemam,  3  Blatch- 

,  X   ^  ^   ^  ford,  C.  C.  160. 

ip)  £.  V.  mUon,  3  Q.  B.  D.  42.  ,  ,    „       ^   tr>         •    •       ioto     d  -i 

^'^'  '     ^  (r)  Report  of  Commisaion,  1878.  Pari. 

iq)  BwUy's  case,  Pari.  Papers,  1876,      Papers,  c— 2039. 
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§  122. 
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natioiM. 


to  the  place  of  his  offence,  than  to  carry  all  the  -witnesses  and  proofs 
to  some  other  country  where  the  trial  is  to  be  held. 

An  arrangement  made  under  the  British  Extradition  Acts  is  not 
confined  to  the  extradition  of  suhjects  of  the  sovereign  State  with 
■which  it  is  made,  but  will,  in  general,  apply  to  persons  of  other 
nationalities  committing  offences  within  that  State  if  their  extradition 
is  requested  by  that  State  («). 

A  criminal  sentence  j^ronounced  under  the  municipal 
law  in  one  State  can  have  no  direct  legal  effect  in 
another.  If  it  is  a  sentence  of  conviction,  it  cannot  be 
executed  without  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
pronounced  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  offender  ; 
and  if  he  is  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  attended 
with  civil  disqualifications  in  his  own  country,  such  a 
sentence  can  have  no  legal  effect  in  another  independent 
State  (t). 

But  a  valid  sentence,  whether  of  conviction  or  ac- 
quittal, pronounced  in  one  State,  may  have  certain 
indirect  and  collateral  effects  in  other  States.  If  pro- 
nounced under  the  municipal  law  in  the  State  where  the 
supposed  crime  was  committed,  or  to  which  the  supposed 
offender  owed  allegiance,  the  sentence,  either  of  con- 
viction or  acquittal,  would,  of  course,  be  an  effectual  bar 
{exceptio  rci  judicatce)  to  a  prosecution  in  any  other  State. 
If  pronounced  in  another  foreign  State  than  that  where 
the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  to 
which  the  party  owed  allegiance,  the  sentence  would  bo 
a  nullity,  and  of  no  avail  to  protect  him  against  a  prose- 
cution in  any  other  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
offence  (w). 

The  judicial  power  of  every  State  extends  to  the 
punishment  of  certain  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
among  which  is  piracy. 

Piracy  is  defined  by  the  text  writers  to  bo  the  offence 
of  depredating  on  the  seas,  without  being  authorized  by 


(f)  B$  Ootu,  9  Q.  B.  D.  03. 

(0  Martens,  FHksis,  fto.,  liv.  iii.  oh. 
8,  S  8«.  Eliiber,  Droit  dec  Ooos  Mo- 
deme  do  I'Earope,  pt.  ii.  tit.  1,  oh.  2, 


f}  64,  66.     Foolix,  Droit  Intomational 
Priv6,  }  665. 

(m)    Sec  Itex  v.   irntchnmoii,    Nelson, 
Privato  laternatiouul  Law,  p.  308. 
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any  sovereign  State,  or  with  commissions  from  different    Chap.  II. 

sovereigns  at  war  with  each  other  (x). 

§  122a. 
"Piracy,"  said  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Ingredients 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  in  1696,  "is  only  a  sea  term  for  robbery,  piracy  of  piracy. 
Iteing  a  robbery  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty. 
*  #  #  *  jf  i\^Q  niariners  of  any  ship  shall  violently  dispossess  the 
master,  and  afterwards  carry  away  the  ship  itself,  or  any  of  the  goods, 
or  tackle,  apparel,  or  furniture,  with  a  felonious  intention  in  any 
l)laco  where  the  Lord  Admiral  hath,  or  pretends  to  have,  jurisdiction, 
this  is  also  robbery  and  piracy"  (y).  *'  I  apprehend,"  said  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  "that  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law,  generally 
8i)eaking,  all  persons  are  held  to  bo  pirates  who  are  found  guilty  of 
piratical  acts  ;  and  piratical  acts  are  robbery  and  murder  on  the  high 
soas.  *  *  *  *  It  was  never  deemed  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
parties  so  convicted  had  intended  to  rob  or  to  murder  on  the  high  seas 
indiscriminately  "  (z).  In  the  case  then  before  the  Coiirt  it  was  urged 
that  the  acts  complained  of  had  been  committed  in  a  bay,  and  not  on 
the  high  seas,  and  were  therefore  not  legally  piratical.  To  this 
Dr.  Lushington  replied,  "the  ships  were  carried  away  and  navigated 
by  tlie  very  same  persons  who  originally  seized  them.  I  consider  the 
possession  at  sea  to  have  been  a  piratical  possession,  and  the  carrying 
away  the  ships  on  the  high  seas  to  have  been  piratical  acta  "  (o).  An 
offence  committed  on  the  high  seas  is  not  piracy y«r«  gentium  bo  long 
as  the  ship  on  which  it  is  committed  remains  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  State  to  which  it  belongs.  A  chief  ingredient  of  piracy  is 
throwing  off  this  authority. 

§  123. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  an  armed  vessel  commissioned  Commugioned 

against  one  nation,  and  depredating  upon  another,  are  *'™**®"' 

not  liable  to  be  treated  as  pirates  in  thus  exceeding  their 

authority.      The   State   by   whom    the   commission    is 

granted,  being  responsible  to  other  nations  for  what  is 

done  by  its   commissioned  cruisers,  has   the  exclusive 

jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  all   offences  committed 

under  colour  of  its  authority  {b). 

The  offence  of  depredating  under  commissions  from 

(x)  See  authorities  cited  in  note  to  the  («)  Th4  Magellan  litotes.  Shipping  and 

c&iQoiUmted  States  y.  Smith,  b'Whea.iozXf       Mercantile  Gazette,    27th   July,    1853. 
157.  Phillimore,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

(y)  i?.  V.  Bauson  and  others,  13  State  (")    ^^   •^'^^*'    l^"*^-      ^^  ^ee  the 

T,  .  ,      ^-.  ...       ^^^  Criminal  Code  Bill,  1878,  8.  59. 

Trials,  454,  approved  of  m  Attorney-  ^^^  Bynkershoek,    Qu^st.   Jur.   Pub. 

Oeueral  for  Hong  Kong  v.  KicoK-a-Sing,  Hb.  i.  cap.  17.    Kutherforth's  Inst,  vol, 

L.  R.  0  P.  C.  199.  ii.  p.  595. 
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different  sovereigns  at  war  with  each  other  is  clearly 
piratical,  since  the  authority  conferred  by  one  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  other ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  how  far 
it  may  be  lawful  to  cruise  under  commissions  from 
different  sovereigns  allied  against  a  common  enemy. 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  although 
it  might  not  amount  to  the  crime  of  piracy,  still  it  would 
be  irregular  and  illegal,  because  the  two  co-belligerents 
may  have  adopted  different  rules  of  conduct  respecting 
neutrals,  or  may  be  separately  bound  by  engagements 
unknown  to  the  party  (c). 

Pirates  being  the  common  enemies  of  all  mankind, 
and  all  nations  having  an  equal  interest  in  their  appre- 
hension and  punishment,  they  may  be  lawfully  captured 
on  the  high  seas  by  the  armed  vessels  of  any  particular 
State,  and  brought  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction  for 
trial  in  its  tribunals  (J). 

This  proposition,  however,  must  be  confined  to  piracy 
as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot  be  extended 
to  offences  which  are  made  piracy  by  municipal  legis- 
lation. Piracy  under  the  law  of  nations  may  be  tried 
and  punished  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  any  nation,  by 
whomsoever  and  wheresoever  committed ;  but  piracy 
created  by  municipal  statute  can  only  be  tried  by  that 
State  within  whose  territorial  juiisdiction,  and  on  board 
of  whose  vessels,  the  offence  thus  created  was  committed. 
There  are  certain  acts  which  are  considered  piracy  by 
the  internal  laws  of  a  State,  to  which  the  law  of  nations 
does  not  attach  the  same  signification.  It  is  not  by 
force  of  the  international  law  that  those  who  commit 


(e)  Bynkeruliofk,  Qiuost.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  17,  p.  130,  Duponccau's 
Tranitl.  torn.  ii.  p.  236,  Valin,  Com- 
moQtairo  aur  TOrd.  do  la  Marino.  "  Tlio 
law,"  MjR  Sir  L.  .Tonkins,  "distin- 
gnUhef  between  a  pirate  who  is  a  hi^'h- 
wajman,  and  Mta  op  for  n>bbing,  cither 
having  no  oommlaiiou  at  all,  or  oIho  hath 
two  or  three,  and  a  lawful  man  of  war 
that  exoeeda  hia  oommiMion." — ^Works, 
rol.  U.  p.  714. 


(ff)  "Every  man,  by  tho  usage  of  our 
European  nations,  in  Justiciable  in  the 
place  where  the  crime  is  committed  :  ao 
aro  pirates,  being  reputed  out  of  the 
protection  of  all  laws  and  privileges, 
and  to  bo  tried  in  what  ports  soovor  they 
may  bo  taken." — Sir  L.  Jcnkinw'  Works, 
ib.  See  Sir  L.  Jenkins'  Charge  to  tho 
Grand  Jury  at  tho  Admiralty  SoHKions 
in  Southwark,  18th  Feb.  1G80  ;  Mars- 
den,  Adm.  Cas.,  p.  25b. 
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these  acts  are  tried  and  punished,  but  in  consequence  of    Chap.  II. 

special  laws  which  assimilate  them  to  pirates,  and  which 

can   only  be  applied  by  the  State  which   has  enacted 

them,  and  then  with  reference  to  its  own  subjects,  and 

in  places  within  its  own  jurisdiction.     The  crimes  of 

murder  and  robbery  committed  by  foreigners,  on  board 

of  a  foreign  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  justiciable 

in  the  tribunals  of  another  country  than  that  to  which 

the  vessel   belongs ;    but   if   committed  on  board  of   a 

vessel  not  at  the  time  belonging,  in  fact  as  well  as  right, 

to  any  foreign  power  or  its  subjects,  but  in  possession  of 

a  crew  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and  acknowledging 

obedience  to  no  flag  whatsoever,  these  crimes  may  be 

punished  as  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations  in  the  courts 

of  any  nation  having  custody  of  the  offenders  (e). 

When  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  any  State,  the  Iiwurgtiits 
rebel  cruisers  may  be  treated  as  pirates  by  tlie  established  government,  T^ar'a°^a. 
if  the  rebel  government  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  beUigerent  by 
the  parent  State,  or  by  foreign  nations  ;  but  this  right  ceases  to  exist 
on  tlio  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  belligerents  (y).  During  the 
American  war  of  independence,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  English 
parliament,  the  object  of  which  was  to  declare  that  the  legal  statu*  of 
tlxe  revolted  Americans  was  that  of  felons  or  pirates,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  none  of  the  prisoners  were  so  treated  (y).  The  American  ci?il 
war  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions  at  the  outset,  that  there  was 
very  little  time  during  which  it  could  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
actually  a  civil  war  or  only  a  partial  insurrection,  and  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  19th  April,  1861,  declai-ing  the  Confederate  ports 
blockaded,  settled  the  point,  by  virtually  recognizing  the  South  as 
belligerents.  From  that  time  the  duly  commissioned  Southern  cruisers 
became  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war,  and  ceased  to  be  pirates.  R  121b. 

When  rebels  cannot  produce  a  regular  commission  from  their  E«b«lb 
government,  the  question  of  whether  they  are  pirates  becomes  to  a  conunisaion. 
great  extent  one  of  intention.  If  their  acts  are  not  done  with  a 
piratical  intent,  but  with  an  honest  intention  to  assist  in  the  war,  they 
cannot  be  treated  as  pirates.  But  it  is  not  because  they  assume  the 
character  of  belligerents,  that  they  can  thereby  protect  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  acts  really  piratical  (A).  If  their  acts  are  at 
first  unauthorized,  but  are   subsequently  avowed  by  the  insurgent 

(«)   U.    S.    V.   KUntock,   5   Wheaton,  §  27a  et  seq. 
144  ;   J7.  S.  v.  Firates,  ibid.  184.  (^)  17  Geo.  III.  c.  9. 

(/)  Rose  V.  Himely,  4  Cranch,   272 ;  (A)  In  re  Tiniau,  5  B.   &  S.  643  ;  10 

The  Prize  Causes,  2  Black.  273  ;  Miller  L.  T.  N.  S.   449  ;   U.  S.  v.  KUntoek,  5 

V.    V.  S.,  11  Wallace,  268.     See  ante,  Wheaton,  149. 
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Part  II.  government,  this  may  or  may  not  take  tliem  out  of  the  category  of 
pirates.  A  recognition  of  belligerenc}''  does  not  imply  that  other  acts 
than  those  of  war  will  be  recognized,  and  the  avowal  of  any  past  pro- 

g  j24e        ceedings  is  not  an  act  of  war  (i). 
The  case  of  A  case  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  caused  great 

e  ag  \ai  t.  excitement  at  the  time,  occurred  during  the  Neapolitan  insurrection  of 
1857.  The  Cagliarij  ti  Sardinian  merchant  steamer,  running  between 
Genoa  and  Tunis,  left  Genoa,  on  one  of  her  regular  voyages,  on  the 
25th  June,  1857,  with  thirty-three  passengers,  a  crew  of  thirty-two 
men,  and  a  cargo  partly  consisting  of  firearms.  While  on  the  high 
seas  on  the  same  evening,  about  twenty-five  of  her  passengers  suddenly 
produced  concealed  arms,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  shij),  placed 
the  master  and  some  of  the  other  passengers  and  crew  under  restraint, 
and  took  the  ship  to  Ponga,  a  Neapolitan  fortress  and  prison  on  an 
island.  The  mutineers  landed  at  Ponga,  and,  overpowering  the 
garrison,  took  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  liberated  300  prisoners. 
Thus  reinforced,  they  committed  other  excesses,  and  then  proceeded  in 
The  Cagliari  to  Sapri,  where  they  were  soon  after  all  killed  or  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Neapolitan  troops.  The  master  then  resumed  his 
authority  over  The  Cagliari,  and  left  Sapri,  announcing  his  intention 
of  going  to  Naples,  and  informing  the  Neapolitan  government  of  what 
had  occurred.  About  twelve  miles  west  of  Capri,  on  the  high  seas, 
The  Cagliari  fell  in  with  two  Neapolitan  cruisers,  who  boarded  her, 
and  not  deeming  the  explanations  of  the  captain  satisfactory,  took 
possession  of  the  ship  and  conveyed  her  to  Naples.  The  ship  was  con- 
demned as  prize  by  a  Neapolitan  Prize  Court,  and  the  crew  were 
imprisoned.  The  Cagliari  at  the  time  of  her  capture  carried  the 
Sardinian  flag,  and  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  event,  the  Sardinian 
government  demanded  the  release  of  the  ship  and  her  crew.  Naples 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  had  been  engaged  in  warlike 
acts  against  the  country,  and  that  the  master  and  crew  had  assisted  in 
these  acts.  Among  the  crew  were  two  British  subjects,  named  AVatts 
and  Park,  who  acted  as  engineers.  England  demanded  their  release, 
but  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  confined  for  ten  months  that  Naples 
surrendered  them,  and  then  only  upon  the  ground  of  yielding  to 
superior  force.  The  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  afterwards 
surrendered  on  the  same  ground  to  a  British  consul — no  notice  being 
taken  of  Sardinia — and  were  sent  by  the  consul  to  Genoa.  The  right 
of  Sardinia  to  claim  their  release  was  never  admitted  by  Naples. 

After  this,  the  Superior  Prize  Court  of  Naples  decided  that  'The 
Cagliari  was  rightly  seized  on  the  high  seas,  as  having  been  engaged 
in  acts  wliich  wore  partly  warlike  and  partly  piratical,  with  the  fault 
of  hor  master  and  crow. 

(0   8m    judgment   of    Mr.    Justice      Wharton,  Dig.  $  380,  p.  20  ;  aud  hoc  tho 
Wil««i    in    the  oaw  of  Hurley,   Pari.      five  sections  there  following. 
Papofii,  V,  Amerioa,  1870  (No.  3),  p.  10  ; 
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The  British  law  officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  seizure  was,  under  Chap.  II. 
the  circumstances,  justifiable,  but  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  con- 
demnation,  or  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  two  British  subjects.  They 
said,  "Wo  forbear  from  enlarging  upon  the  serious  consequences 
which  would,  in  our  opinion,  result  to  every  maritime  State,  and  to 
none  more  than  Groat  Britain,  from  it  being  held  that  nothing  short 
of  complete  legal  proof  of  guilt  or  the  actual  commission  of  crime,  at 
the  moment  of  capture,  will  justify  a  national  ship  of  war  in  capturing 
a  vessel  under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  The  Cagliari  was 
captured."  There  was  no  doubt  the  ship  had  been  concerned  in  the 
insurrectionary  movement,  and  the  captors  could  not  be  expected  to 
institute  a  full  inquiry  on  the  high  seas,  for  the  purjwse  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  actual  crew  found  on  board  had  participated  in  this 
or  not. 

The  case,  however,  was  materially  altered  when  it  came  before  the 
Prize  Court  at  Naples.  The  evidence  clearly  showed  that  the  captain 
and  crow  had  acted  under  compulsion,  and  that  tlie  owners  of  the  ship 
were  entirely  innocent.  Nor  was  any  complicity  proved  against  the 
two  English  engineers.  Naples  ought,  therefore,  to  have  immediately 
surrendered  the  ship  to  Sardinia,  and  liberated  the  crew.  The  only 
justifiable  grounds  for  such  a  seizure  were  on  the  supposition  that 
The  Cagliari  was  a  rebel  vessel,  and  not  entitled  to  carry  the  Sardinian 
flag.  An  insurrection  may  be  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land, 
and  the  government  may  capture  ships  of  its  revolted  subjects  on  the 
high  seas.  But  as  no  war  existed  at  the  time,  Naples  had  no  belli- 
gerent right  of  search,  or  of  bringing  foreign  vessels  for  adjudication 
before  a  Prize  Court.  A  Prize  Court  was  not  the  proper  tribunal  to 
hoar  the  case.  If  The  Cagliari  was  to  be  adjudicated  on  at  all,  it 
should  have  been  before  a  municipal  Court,  and  her  crew  should  have 
been  tried  as  rebels  or  pirates.  As  it  was  proved  that  she  was  entitled 
to  carry  the  Sardinian  flag,  every  claim  to  her  detention  thereupon 
disappeared,  since  no  ship  of  a  foreign  State  can  be  seized  on  the  high 
seas  during  peace.  An  indemnity  of  £3,000  was  paid  to  England  on 
behalf  of  Watts  and  Park,  but  no  compensation  was  made  to  the  Sar- 
dinian government  (A-).  p  15J4d 

Another  case  occurred  in  1873.  The  Virginius  was  registered  as  a  The  VirgiuUt. 
vessel  of  the  United  States  in  1870.  She  then  left  the  United  States 
and  made  several  voyages  without  returning  there,  but  she  preserved 
her  American  papers,  and  carried  the  American  flag  when  in  foreign 
ports.  In  October,  1873,  and  while  an  insurrection  was  raging  in 
Cuba,  she  cleared  from  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  with  her  crew  and 
about  108  passengers.  Certain  arms  and  ammunition  she  had  brought 
into  Kingston  were  seized  and  forfeited  under  the  Customs  laws,  and 
she  left  that  port  apparently  without   any  arms.     She  sailed  from 

(A)    See   Pari.   Papers,    1857.      Cor-       p.  209.    Annual  Reg.  1858,  pp.  63—66, 
respondence    respecting    The     Cagliari.       ^nd  p.  181. 
Aunuaire    des    deux    mondes,    1857-8, 
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Part  II.  Kingston  ostensibly  for  Port  Limon,  in  Costa  Eica,  but  in  reality  pro- 
eeeded  towards  Cuba.  "While  on  the  high  seas,  and  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  she  was  chased  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war,  and  being  captured 
was  carried  into  Santiago  da  Cuba.  On  arriving  there  the  Spanish 
authorities  tried  the  passengers  and  crew  by  court-martial,  and  shot 
thirty-seven  of  them.  Of  these  sixteen  were  British  subjects.  It 
appeared  that  the  majority  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  Cubans, 
and  that  their  real  intention  was  to  assist  in  the  Cuban  insurrection. 
But  some  of  them,  including  some  of  the  British  subjects  who  were 
shot,  had  shipped  on  the  supposition  that  The  Virginius  was  going  on 
a  bond  fide  voyage  to  Costa  Eica.  When  these  executions  became 
known,  England  and  America  promptly  interfered,  and  called  upon 
the  Spanish  government  to  prevent  any  further  slaughter  of  their 
subjects.  Matters  became  very  serious  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  and  at  one  time  war  seemed  imminent.  Spain,  however,  was 
willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions,  and  at  a  conference  held  at 
Washington,  she  agreed  to  restore  The  Virginius  and  the  survivors  of 
her  passengers  and  crew,  and  to  salute  the  United  States  flag,  unless 
before  the  25th  December,  1873,  Spain  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  American  government  that  The  Virginius  was  not  entitled  to 
carry  their  flag.  The  ship  was  accordingly  given  up  to  a  United 
States  ship  of  war,  with  the  survivors,  but  it  being  shown  before  the 
appointed  time  that  The  Virginius  was  not  legally  entitled  to  the 
American  flag,  the  salute  was  dispensed  with.  England  also  demanded 
and  obtained  compensation  for  the  families  of  the  executed  British 
subjects  (/).  The  Virginius  was  not  a  pirate.  She  was,  no  doubt,  on 
her  way  to  assist  in  an  insurrection,  but  at  the  time  she  was  captured 
she  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  had  not  as  yet  committed  any  overt 
acts  implicating  her  in  the  revolt.  Spain  was  entitled,  perhaps,  to 
treat  her  own  subjects  as  she  pleased,  but  the  execution  of  foreigners 
found  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  upon  the  mere  supposition  that  they 

8  124e  were  going  to  assist  rebels,  was  wholly  unjustifiable. 
The  UuMcar.  One  of  the  most  curious  cases  occurred  in  1877  off  the  coast 
of  Peru,  Pierola,  an  insurgent  leader,  seized  upon  the  Peruvian 
turret  ship  Huascar,  and  established  himself  on  board  with  all  his 
adherents.  The  revolt  had  no  basis  of  operation  on  land,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  by  any  possibility  amount  to  a  war.  The  Huascar 
cruised  about  the  coast,  and  stopped  several  British  ships,  in  one  case 
demanding  any  despatches  there  miglit  be  for  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment, in  another  asking  if  there  were  any  troops  on  board,  in  another 
seizing  on  a  quantity  of  coal.  A  British  siibject  was  also  detained  on 
board,  and  compelled  to  act  as  engineer.  No  actual  violence  was  re- 
sorted to,  as  no  resistance  was  in  any  case  offered,  but  the  demands 
wore  made  by  ofEcers  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.    The  British 


(/)    See  pArl.  Papers.     Oorrospopd-      Spain  (No.  3),  187-1.   Annual  Rog.  1873, 
•Doo  roNpeoting  The  r%rgimu$  (0.  991),      p.  263.    U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1874. 
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admiral  (m)  commanding  on  the  Pacific  station,  on  hearing  of  these     Chap.  II. 

acts,  called  upon   The  Huascar  to  surrender,  and  offered,  if  this  was 

done  without  resistance,  to  land  the  crew  at  some  neutral  place  within 
reasonable  distance.  The  Huascar  refused,  and  thereupon  the  admiral 
attacked  her,  not  far  from  the  shore,  with  two  English  wooden  vessels, 
The  Shah  and  The  Amethyst.  Great  gallantry  was  displayed  on  both 
sides  in  the  action,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  After  a  time  The  Huascar 
retired  into  shallow  water,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  the 
British  ships  to  blow  her  up  at  night  with  a  torpedo.  She,  however, 
eluded  this,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  to  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment. That  government  had  previously  disclaimed  all  connection 
with,  or  responsibility  for,  the  acts  of  The  Huascar.  In  the  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  upon  this  case,  tlie  Attorney-General  said  :  *'  The 
shij)  had  committed  acts  which  made  her  an  enemy  of  Qreat  Britain ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  admiral  in  command  of  The  Shah  was  justified 
in  the  course  which  he  took.  The  Huascar  was  not  in  a  position  to  claim 
belligerent  rights,  in  that  she  was  a  ship  in  the  hands  of  insurgents 
who  had  not  reached  a  position  entitling  them  to  say  that  they  were, 
or  were  likely  to  be,  able  to  supplant  the  government  against  which 
they  had  rebelled,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  The  Huascar  was  simply  a  rover  of  the  sea,  and  she 
had  committed  acts  which  entitled  Admiral  De  Horsey,  in  command 
of  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  to  make  war  upon  her.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  had  asked  in  the  House,  whether,  if  The  Huascar  had  been 
taken  by  the  admiral,  he  (the  Attorney-General)  would  have  advised 
a  prosecution  for  piracy  against  the  crew.  In  strictness  they  were 
pirates,  and  might  have  been  treated  as  such,  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
assert  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of  piracy,  and  another  to 
advise  that  they  should  be  tried  for  their  lives  and  hanged  at  New- 
gate. This  vessel,  'The  Huascar,  was  under  no  commission  of  any 
sort.  She  was  roving  the  seas  without  a  commission,  having  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a  mutinous  crew.  .  .  .  What  right  had 
The  Huascar  to  stop  a  British  merchant  vessel  and  demand  to  see 
whether  she  had  any  despatches  on  board  ?  "  He  concluded  that  the 
reasons  given  by  the  admiral  for  his  acts  were  perfectly  just  and 
proper  (n).  The  Peruvian  government  expressed  their  intention  of 
asking  reparation  from  England  (o) ;  but  as  the  law  officers  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  Admiral  De  Horsey's  proceedings  were  in  law 
justifiable,  and  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  although  of  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  better  first  to  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  by 
means  of  remonstrances,  nevertheless  approved  of  what  he  did,  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  England  woidd  accord  any  reparation  to  Peru  (/>). 


(/»)  Rear-Admiral  De  Horsey.  (o)  Pari.  Papers,  1877,  Pern  (No.  1), 

(w)  See  the  Times,  Aug.   13th,  1877,  p.  i8, 
p.  7.     And  see  Pari.  Papers,  1877,  on 
this  subject,  No.  369.  (p)  Ibid.  pp.  14,  24. 
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Nor  was  any  due.  The  Peruvian  government  liad  expressly  disclaimed 
all  connection  with  the  vessel,  and  refused  to  be  responsible  for  her 
acts.  Nor  were  they,  indeed,  capable  of  controlling  her.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  she  had  molested  British  commerce,  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  the  British  admiral  but  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands. 

The  African  slave-trade,  though  prohibited  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  most  nations,  and  declared  to  be 
piracy  by  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  since  the  treaty  of  1841,  with  Great  Britain, 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  is  not  such  by  the 
general  international  law ;  and  its  interdiction  cannot  be 
enforced  by  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search.  That  right  does  not  exist,  in  time  of 
peace,  independently  of  special  compact  (q). 

The  African  slave-trade,  once  considered  not  only  a 
lawful,  but  desirable  branch  of  commerce,  a  participation 
in  which  was  made  the  object  of  wars,  negotiations,  and 
treaties  between  different  European  States,  is  now 
denounced  as  an  odious  crime  by  the  almost  universal 
consent  of  nations.  This  branch  of  commerce  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  successively  prohibited  by  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain,  to  their  own  subjects.  Its  final  abolition  was 
stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  Paris,  Kiel,  and  Ghent, 
in  1814,  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  of  the  8th  of  February,  1815,  and  reiterated  by 
the  additional  article  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  20th  November,  1815(r).  The 
accession  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  principle  of  the 
abolition  was  finally  obtained  by  the  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  those  powers  of  the  23rd  September, 
1817,  and  the  22nd  January,  1815.  And  by  a  conven- 
tion concluded  with  Brazil  in  1826,  it  was  made  piratical 
for  the  subjects  of  that  country  to  bo  engaged  in  the 
trade  after  the  year  1830. 

By  tlio  treaties  of  the   30tli  November,   1831,  and 


{q)  L$  LouU,  Dodc.  Ad.  210  ;  Ln  Jeune 
Kuginif,  10  WhfAton,  66. 


(>•)  Soo  Ilortfllot,  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  696. 
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22nd  May,  1833,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  Chap.  n. 
wliich  nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  suppress  the 
subsequently  acceded,  the  mutual  right  of  search  was  ^^^^' 
conceded,  within  certain  geographical  limits,  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  The  provisions  of  these 
treaties  were  extended  to  a  wider  range  by  the  Quintuple 
Treaty,  concluded  on  the  20th  December,  184:1,  between 
the  five  great  European  powers,  and  subsequently 
ratified  between  them,  except  by  France,  which  power 
still  remained  only  bound  by  her  treaties  of  1831  and 
1833  with  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Washington,  the  9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  referring  to  the  10th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  it  had  been  agreed  that 
both  the  contracting  parties  should  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  promote  the  entire  abolition  of  the  ti-affic 
in  slaves,  it  was  provided,  Article  8,  that  *'  the  parties 
mutually  stipulate  that  each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and 
maintain  in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  squadron,  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of 
suitable  numbers  and  descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less 
than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two 
countries,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  said 
squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
governments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  give  such 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respective  forces, 
as  shall  enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in  concert 
and  co-operation,  upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exigencies 
may  arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the  tnie  object  of  this 
article  ;  copies  of  all  such  orders  to  be  communicated  by 
each  government  to  the  other,  respectively."  By  the 
Treaty  of  the  29th  May,  1845,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  new  stipulations  were  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  by  which  a  joint  co-operation  of 
their  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  was  substituted  for  the 
mutual  right  of  search,  provided  by  the  previous  treaties 
of  1831  and  1833. 
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By  a  treaty  concluded  between  England  and  tbe  United  States  on 
the  7th  April,  1862,  it  is  agreed  that  the  high  contracting  parties 
mutually  consent  that  those  ships  of  their  respective  navies,  which 
shall  be  provided  with  special  instructions,  may  visit  such  merchant 
vessels  of  the  two  nations  as  may  upon  reasonable  grounds  be  sus- 
pected of  having  been  fitted  out  for,  or  being  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade.  This  right  of  search  is  only  to  be  exercised  by  authorized 
vessels  of  war,  and  only  as  regards  merchant  vessels ;  nor  may  it  be 
put  in  force  within  the  limits  of  a  settlement  or  port,  or  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  other  party.  The  mode  in  which  the  search 
is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  geographical  limits  within  which  the  right 
may  be  enforced,  are  defined  by  the  treaty  (s).  An  additional  con- 
vention concluded  on  the  3rd  June,  1870,  abolished  certain  courts  that 
had  been  established  in  Africa  to  adjudicate  on  vessels  alleged  to  be 
slavers,  and  provides  that  suspected  vessels  shall  be  brought  before 
the  nearest  Prize  Court  of  their  own  country,  or  handed  over  to  one  of 
its  cruisers,  if  one  should  be  near  the  scene  of  capture.  Instructions 
for  the  ships  of  each  country  employed  in  this  service  are  annexed  to 
the  treaty  (^). 

By  Article  9  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  which 
was  signed  at  Berlin  26th  February,  1 885,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  the  United  States  (?<), 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Eussia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Turkey,  solemnly  declared  that  trading  in  slaves  is 
forbidden  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international  law  as 
recognized  by  those  powers,  and  that  the  operations,  which,  by  sea  or 
land,  furnish  slaves  to  trade,  ought  likewise  to  be  forbidden.  And 
each  of  the  powers  bound  itself  to  employ  all  the  means  at  its  disposal 
for  putting  an  end  to  this  trade,  and  for  punishing  those  who  engage 
in  it.  This  declaration  was  followed  up  by  an  Anti- Slavery  Confer- 
ence held  at  Brussels,  in  1890,  at  which  all  the  above  enumerated 
powers,  together  with  the  Congo  State,  Persia  and  Zanzibar,  were 
represented.  The  General  Act  of  the  Conference,  ratified  eventually 
by  all  the  powers  there  present,  contains  an  elaborate  series  of  regula- 
tions for  "counteracting"  the  slave-trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  for 
repressing  it  at  sea,  for  liberating  escaped  slaves,  and  for  preventing 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder  and  firearms  into  districts  infested  by 
the  slave-raiders  (x). 

This  general  concert  of  nations  to  extinguish  the 
traffic  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that,  though  once 
tolerated,  and  even  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
laws  of  every  maritime  country,  it  ouglit  hcncefortli  to 


(•)  U.  8.  BtatntM  at  Large,  vol.  xii. 
p.  279. 
(0  Ibid.  vol.  xtI.  p.  777. 


(m)  But  vide  tupra,  ^  67a,  adjinem. 
{x)  Hertalet,  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty, 
Nofl.  20  and  22. 
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be  considered  as  interdicted  by  the  international  code  of  Cliap.  II. 
Europe  and  America.  This  opinion  first  received  judicial 
countenance  from  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal 
in  Prize  Causes,  pronounced  in  the  case  of  an  American 
vessel,  The  Amedi'e,  in  1807,  the  trade  having  been 
previously  abolished  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  judgment  of 
tlie  Court  was  delivered  by  Sir  William  Grant,  in  the 
following  terms : —  o  jog 

"  This  ship  must  be  considered  as  being  employed,  at  TheAiwtHr. 
the  time  of  capture,  in  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  a  Spanish  colony.  We  think  that  this  was 
evidently  the  original  plan  and  purpose  of  the  voyage, 
notwithstanding  the  pretence  set  up  to  veil  the  true 
intention.  The  claimant,  however,  who  is  an  American, 
complains  of  the  capture,  and  demands  from  us  the 
restitution  of  property,  of  which,  he  alleges,  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  dispossessed.  In  all  the  former  cases  of 
this  kind  which  have  come  before  this  Court,  the  slave- 
trade  was  liable  to  considerations  very  different  from 
those  wliich  belong  to  it  now.  It  had,  at  that  time,  been 
prohibited  (so  far  as  respected  carrying  slaves  to  the 
colonies  of  foreign  nations)  by  America,  but  by  our  own 
laws  it  was  still  allowed.  It  appeared  to  us,  therefore, 
difficult  to  consider  the  prohibitory  law  of  America  in 
any  other  light  than  as  one  of  those  municipal 
regulations  of  a  foreign  State  of  which  this  Court 
could  not  take  any  cognizance.  But  by  the  altera- 
tion which  has  since  taken  place,  the  question  stands 
on  different  grounds,  and  is  open  to  the  applica- 
tion of  very  different  principles.  The  slave-trade  has 
since  been  totally  abolished  by  this  country,  and  our 
legislature  has  pronounced  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Whatever  we  might 
think,  as  individuals,  before,  we  could  not,  sitting  as 
judges  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  regard  the  trade  in 
that  light  while  our  own  laws  permitted  it.  But  we  can 
now  assert  that  this  trade  cannot,  abstractedly  speaking, 
have  a  legitimate  existence. 

w.  P 
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Part  II.  ''WTienlsay  abstractedly  speaking ,  I  mean  that  this 

country  has  no  right  to  control  any  foreign  legislature 
that  may  think  fit  to  dissent  from  this  doctrine,  and  to 
permit  to  its  own  subjects  the  prosecution  of  tliis  trade; 
but  we  have  now  a  right  to  affirm  that  prima  facie  the 
trade  is  illegal,  and  thus  to  throw  on  claimants  the 
burden  of  proof,  that,  in  respect  of  them,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  laws,  it  is  otherwise.  As  the  case  now 
stands,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  a  claimant 
can  have  no  right,  upon  principles  of  universal  law,  to 
claim  the  restitution  in  a  Prize  Court  of  human  beings 
carried  as  slaves.  He  must  show  some  right  that  has 
been  violated  by  the  capture,  some  property  of  which  he 
has  been  dispossessed,  to  which  he  ought  to  be  restored. 
In  this  case,  the  laws  of  the  claimant's  country  allow  of 
no  property  such  as  he  claims.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  right  to  restitution.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
«  -gg  judgment  must  be  affirmed  "  [y). 
TheFortuna.  In  the  casc  of  The  Fortuna,  determined  in  1811,  in  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  stated  that  an  American  ship, 
quasi  American,  w^as  entitled,  upon  2:>roof,  to  immediate 
restitution ;  but  she  might  forfeit,  as  other  neutral  ships 
might,  that  title,  by  various  acts  of  misconduct,  by 
violations  of  belligerent  rights  most  clearly  and  uni- 
versally recognized.  But  though  the  Prize  Court  looked 
primarily  to  violations  of  belligerent  rights  as  grounds  of 
confiscation  in  vessels  not  actually  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  it  had  extended  itself  a  good  deal  beyond  con- 
siderations of  that  description  only.  It  had  been  estab- 
lished by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
Court  of  Prize,  though  properly  a  Court  purely  of  the 
law  of  nations,  has  a  right  to  notice  the  munici^Dal  law 
of  this  country  in  the  case  of  a  British  vessel  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  prize-proceeding,  appears  to  htive  been  trading 
in  violation  of  tliat  law,  and  to  reject  a  claim  for  her  on 
that  account.     That  jiiinciple  had  been  incorporated  into 

(y)  Aoton*N  Admiralty  RopoHn,  vol.  5.  p.  240. 
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the  prize-law  of  this  country  within  the  last  twenty  Chap.  II. 
years,  and  seemed  now  fully  incorporated.  A  late 
decision  in  the  case  of  The  Amedie  seemed  to  have  gone 
the  length  of  establishing  a  principle,  that  any  trade 
contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  although  not 
tending  to,  or  accompanied  with,  any  infraction  of  the 
law  of  that  country  whose  tribunals  were  called  upon  to 
consider  it,  might  subject  the  vessels  employed  in  that 
trade  to  confi.«cation.  The  Amedie  was  an  American  ship, 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  slave-trade ;  a  trade  which 
this  country,  since  its  own  abandonment  of  it^  had  deemed 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  justice,  and  humanity; 
though  Avithout  presuming  so  to  consider  and  treat  it 
where  it  occurs  in  the  practice  of  the  subjects  of  a  State 
whicli  continued  to  tolerate  and  protect  it  by  its  own 
municipal  regulations  ;  but  it  put  upon  the  parties  the 
burden  of  showing  that  it  was  so  tolerated  and  protected, 
and  in  failure  of  producing  such  proof,  proceeded  to 
condemnation,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  that  vessel.  *'How 
far  that  judgment  has  been  universally  concurred  in  and 
approved,"  continued  Lord  Stowell,  "is  not  for  me  to 
inquire.  If  there  he  those  who  disapprove  of  it^  I  certainly  am 
not  at  liberty  to  include  myself  in  that  number^  because  the 
decisions  of  that  Court  hind  authoritatively  the  conscience  of 
this;  its  decisions  must  be  conformed  to,  and  its  principles 
practically  adopted.  The  principle  laid  down  in  that  case 
appears  to  be,  that  the  slave-trade,  carried  on  by  a  vessel 
belonging  to  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  is  a  trade 
which,  being  unprotected  by  the  domestic  regulations  of 
tlieir  legislature  and  government,  subjects  the  vessel 
engaged  in  it  to  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  If  the 
ship  should  therefore  turn  out  to  be  an  American, 
actually  so  employed — it  matters  not,  in  my  opinion,  in 
what  stage  of  the  employment,  whether  in  the  inception, 
or  the  prosecution,  or  the  consummation  of  it — the  case 
of  The  Amedie  will  bind  the  conscience  of  this  Court  to 
the  effect  of  compelling  it  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
confiscation  "(^). 

(z)  1  Dods.  Ad.  Rep.  81. 
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In  a  subsequent  case,  that  of  The  Diana,  Lord  Stowell 
§  130.      limited  the  application  of  the  doctrine  invented  by  Sir 
W.  Grant,   to   the  special  circumstances  which    distin- 
guished the  case  of  The  Amedie.    The  Diana  was  a  Swedish 
vessel,  captured  by  a  British  cruiser  on  the   coast   of 
Africa  whilst  actually  engaged  in  carrying  slaves  to  the 
Swedish  West  India  possessions.      The  vessel  and  cargo 
were  restored  to  the  Swedish  owner,  on  the  ground  that 
Sweden  had  not  then  prohibited  the  trade  by  law  or 
convention,  and  still  continued  to  tolerate  it  in  practice. 
It  was  stated  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  this  case,  that 
England  had  abolished  the  trade  as  unjust  and  criminal; 
but  she  claimed  no  right  of  enforcing  that  prohibition 
against   the   subjects    of    those    States   which   had   not 
adoj^ted  the  same  opinion ;  and  England  did  not  mean 
to  set  herself  up  as  the  legislator  and  custos  morum  for  the 
whole  world,  or  presume  to  interfere  with  the  commercial 
regulations  of  other  States.    The  principle  of  the  case  of 
The  Amedie  was,  that  where  the  municipal  law  of  the 
country  to  which  the  parties  belonged  had  prohibited 
the  trade,  British  tribunals  would  hold  it  to  be  illegal 
upon  general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity;    but 
they  would  respect  the  property  of  persons  engaged  in  it 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  of  their  own  country  {a). 

The  above  three  cases  arose  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  whilst  the  laws  and  treaties  prohibiting  the 
slave-trade  were  incidentally  executed  through  the  exer- 
fi  ifll       ^^^^  ^^  *^®  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search. 
Th« Louis'.  In  the  case  of  The  Diana,  Lord  Stowell  had  sought  to 

distinguish  the  circumstances  of  that  case  from  those 
of  The  Amedie,  so  as  to  raise  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  the  subjects  of  a  country  which  had  already  pro- 
hibited the  slave-trade,  from  that  of  those  whose  govern- 
ments Btill  continued  to  tolerate  it.  At  last  came  the 
case  of  the  French  vessel  called  The  Louis,  captured  after 
the  general  peace,  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  condenmed  in 

(«)  1  DoJk.  A«1.  Upp.  05. 
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tlie  inferior  Court  of  Admiralty.  Lord  Stowell  reversed  Chap.  n. 
the  sentence  in  1817,  discarding  altogether  the  authority 
of  The  Amedie  as  a  precedent,  both  upon  general  reason- 
ing, which  went  to  shake  that  case  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, and  upon  the  special  ground,  that  even  admitting 
that  i\\Q  trade  had  been  actually  prohibited  by  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  France  (which  was  doubtful),  the  right  of 
visitation  and  search  (being  an  exclusively  belligerent 
riglit)  could  not  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations  be 
exercised,  in  time  of  peace,  to  enforce  that  prohibition 
by  the  British  Courts  upon  the  property  of  French  sub- 
jects. In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  this  case,  Lord  Stowell  held  that  the  slave- 
trade,  though  unjust  and  condemned  by  the  statute  law 
of  England,  was  not  piracy,  nor  was  it  a  crime  by  the 
universal  law  of  nations.  A  court  of  justice,  in  the 
administration  of  law,  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of 
morality — a  standard  which,  upon  a  question  of  this 
nature,  must  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations  as  fixed  and 
evidenced  by  general,  ancient,  and  admitted  practice,  by 
treaties,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws,  ordinances, 
and  formal  transactions  of  civilized  States ;  and  looking 
to  these  authorities,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  maintaining 
that  the  transaction  was  legally  criminal.  To  make  it 
piracy  or  a  crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  it  must 
liave  been  so  considered  and  treated  in  practice  by  all 
civilized  States,  or  made  so  by  virtue  of  a  general  con- 
vention. 

The  slave-trade,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  carried  on 
by  all  nations,  including  Great  Britain,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  and  was  still  carried  on  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  not  yet  entirely  prohibited  by  France.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  a  criminal  act  by  the  consuetudinary 
law  of  nations;  and  every  nation,  indej^endently  of 
special  compact,  retained  a  legal  riglit  to  carry  it  on. 
No  nation  could  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
upon  the  common  and  unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean, 
except  upon  the  belligerent  claim.  No  one  nation  had  a 
right   to  force  its  way  to  the   liberation  of  Africa  by 
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Part  n.  trampling  on  the  independence  of  other  States ;  or  to 
procure  an  eminent  good  by  means  that  are  unlawful ;  or 
to  press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  through 
other  great  principles  that  stand  in  the  way.  The  right 
of  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas  did  not  exist  in 
time  of  peace.  If  it  belonged  to  one  nation  it  equally 
belonged  to  all,  and  would  lead  to  gigantic  mischief  and 
universal  w^ar.  Other  nations  had  refused  to  accede  to 
the  British  proposal  of  a  reciprocal  right  of  search  in  the 
African  seas,  and  it  would  require  an  express  convention 
to  give  the  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace  (^). 

The  leading  principles  of  this  judgment  were  confirmed 
in  1820  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of 
Madrazo  v.  Wtlles,  in  which  the  point  of  the  illegality  of 
the  slave-trade,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  came 
incidentally  in  question.  The  Court  held  that  the  Britisli 
statutes  against  the  slave-trade  were  applicable  to  British 
subjects  only.  I'lie  British  Parliament  could  not  prevent 
the  subjects  of  other  States  from  carrying  on  the  trade 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions.  If  a  sliip  be 
acting  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  she  is 
thereby  subject  to  condemnation ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  the  slave-trade  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
It  was,  until  lately,  carried  on  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  a  practice  so  sanctioned  could  only  be  rendered  illegal 
on  the  principles  of  international  law,  by  the  consent  of 
all  the  powers.  Many  States  had  so  consented,  but  others 
had  not;  and  the  adjudged  cases  had  gone  no  farther 
than  to  establish  the  rule,  that  ships  belonging  to  countries 
that  had  prohibited  the  trade  were  liable  to  capture  and 
§  133.  condemnation,  if  found  engaged  in  it  (c). 
Th4  Antelope.  ^  similar  course  of  reasoning  was  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Spanish 
and  Portugucso  vessels  captured  by  American  cruisers 
whilst  the  trade  was  still  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.     It  was  stated,  in  the  judgment  of  the 


(b)  2  Dodt.  Ad.  Rep.  210. 
\e)  8  Barn,  k  Aid.  853.     8e«  aluo 
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Court,  that  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  the  slave-trade  Chap.  II. 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  That  every  man  had 
a  natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  Avas  n^cne- 
rally  admitted ;  and  that  no  other  person  could  right- 
fully deprive  him  of  those  fruits,  and  apjiropriate  them 
against  liis  will,  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  this 
admission.  But,  from  the  earliest  times,  war  had  existed, 
and  war  conferred  rights  in  which  all  had  acquiesced. 
Among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  one  of 
these  rights  was,  that  the  victor  might  enslave  the 
vanquished.  That  which  was  the  usage  of  all  nations 
could  not  be  pronounced  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations, 
which  was  certainly  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  general 
usa^e.  That  which  had  received  tlie  assent  of  all  must 
be  the  law  of  all. 

Slavery,  then,  had  its  origin  in  force ;  but  as  the  world 
had  agreed  that  it  was  a  legitimate  result  of  force,  the 
state  of  things  which  was  thus  produced  by  general  con- 
sent could  not  be  pronounced  unlawful. 

Throughout  Christendom  this  harsh  rule  had  been 
exploded,  and  war  was  no  longer  considered  as  giving  a 
right  to  enslave  captives.  But  this  triumph  had  not 
been  universal.  The  parties  to  the  modern  law  of  nations 
do  not  propagate  their  principles  by  force ;  and  Africa 
had  not  yet  adopted  them.  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  that  immense  continent,  so  far  as  we  know  its  history, 
it  is  still  the  law  of  nations  that  prisoners  are  slaves. 
The  question  then  was  could  those  who  had  renounced 
this  law  be  permitted  to  participate  in  its  effects  by  pur- 
chasing the  human  beings  who  are  its  victims  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  answer  of  a  moralist  to  this 
question,  a  jurist  must  search  for  its  legal  solution  in 
those  principles  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  usages,  the 
national  acts,  and  the  general  assent,  of  that  portion  of 
the  world  of  which  he  considei's  himself  a  part,  and  to 
whose  law  the  appeal  is  made.  If  we  resort  to  this 
standard  as  the  test  of  international  law,  the  question 
must  be  considered  as  decided  in  favour  of  the  legality 
of  the  trade.    Both  Europe  and  America  embarked  in  it ; 
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Part  II.  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  it  was  carried  on  without 
opposition  and  without  censure.  A  jurist  could  not  say 
that  a  practice  thus  supported  was  illegal,  and  that  those 
engaged  in  it  might  be  punished,  either  personally  or  by 
deprivation  of  property. 

In  this  commerce,  thus  sanctioned  by  universal  assent, 
every  nation  had  an  equal  right  to  engage.  No  principle 
of  general  law  was  more  universally  acknowledged  than 
the  perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva  have 
equal  riglits.  It  results  from  this  equality,  that  no  one 
can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legislates 
for  itself,  but  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone. 
A  right,  then,  which  w^as  vested  in  all  by  the  consent  of 
all,  could  be  divested  only  by  consent ;  and  this  trade,  in 
which  all  had  partici^Dated,  must  remain  lawful  to  those 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  it.  As  no  nation 
could  prescribe  a  rule  for  others,  no  one  could  make  a 
law  of  nations ;  and  this  traffic  remained  lawful  to  those 
whose  governments  had  not  forbidden  it. 

If  it  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  it  could 
not  in  itself  be  piracy.  It  could  be  made  so  only  by 
statute ;  and  the  obligation  of  the  statute  could  not 
transcend  the  legislative  power  of  the  State  which  might 
enact  it. 

If  the  trade  was  neither  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations, 
nor  piratical,  it  was  almost  superfluous  to  say  in  that 
court  that  the  right  of  bringing  in  for  adjudication  in 
time  of  peace,  even  where  the  vessel  belonged  to  a  nation 
which  had  prohibited  the  trade,  could  not  exist.  The 
courts  of  justice  of  no  country  executed  the  penal  laws 
of  another ;  and  the  course  of  policy  of  the  American 
government  on  the  subject  of  visitation  and  search,  would 
decide  any  case  against  the  captors  in  which  that  right 
had  been  exercised  by  an  American  cruiser,  on  the  vessel 
of  a  foreign  nation  not  violating  the  municipal  laws  of 
tlie  United  States.  It  followed  that  a  foreign  vessel 
engaged  in  tlio  African  slave-trade,  captured  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  by  an  American  cruiser,  and 
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brought  in  for  adjudication,  would  bo  restored  to  the    Chap.  II. 
original  owners  (d). 

§  133a. 

Tho  subsequent  case  of  Buron  v.  Denman  (e),  places  the  matter  in  Bu-un  v. 

a  still  clearer  light.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Commander  -^*'"""'- 
Denman,  of  H.M.S.  Wanderer,  and  King  Sciacca,  the  soveroigpa  of 
Gallinas,  a  territory  near  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
his  dominions.  Acting  upon  this  treaty,  Commander  Denman  destroyed 
certain  barracoons  of  the  slave  dealers,  and  liberated  the  slaves,  whom 
he  conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone.  Some  of  these  slaves  belonged  to  Buron, 
the  plaintiff.  Baron  Parke,  in  summing  up,  directed  tho  jury,  that 
the  proceedings  of  Commander  Denman,  at  the  time  of  their  execution, 
had  been  wrongful,  and  would  have  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  recovecfor 
the  loss  of  his  goods  and  slaves,  were  it  not  that  the  defendant  had 
acted  under  the  authority  of  a  political  treaty,  which  had  been  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  Home  Government,  whereby  his  acts  had 
become  acts  of  State,  for  which  the  Government,  and  not  it«  officer, 
was  responsible. 

These  cases  establish  beyond  controversy,  that  the  tribunals  of  Eng- 
land recognize  tho  right  of  property  of  the  owner  in  the  slave,  so  long 
as  the  slave  is  in  the  country  by  the  law  of  which  the  owner's  right  is 
uphold  {/).  It  has  also  been  held  in  a  recent  case  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  a  promissory  note  given  as  tho  price 
of  slaves  in  a  State  where  slavery  was  at  the  time  lawful,  could  be 
enforced  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union  (y).  «  iiqu 

Another  question  which  has  caused  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  Fa>'itive 
slaves  is  that  of  their  position  after  quitting  a  country  where  they  are  bI*^*^- 
held  in  bondage,  and  then  returning  to  it.     No  one  will  deny  that  a 
slave  is  justified  in  escaping  from  his  master,  if  he  can  do  so  without 
having  recourse  to  violence,  and  no  country  would  give  him  up  to  his 
owner  in  such  a  case.   It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  that  when  a  slave 
has  once  set  foot  on  British  soil,  ho  becomes  at  once  and  for  ever  a  free 
man,  and  that  his  owner's  rights  thereupon  cease  to  exist.     Such  a 
position  cannot  be  supported.     The  law  of  England  recognizes  the 
riglit  of  an  owner  in  a  slave-owning  State  over  his  slaves,  and  therefore 
British  law  cannot  impress  the  quality  of  freedom  upon  a  slave  who 
has  violated  his  master's  right,  so  as  to  make  the  slave  able  to  con- 
tinue free  on  his  return  to  the  owner's  country.     In  a  case  decided  by  Case  of  the 
Lord  Stowell,  Grace,  a  slave  in  Antigua,  accompanied  her  misti-ess  to  '*^'^®  (^raee. 
England,  and  then  returned  with   her  to  Antigua.     She  was  there 
seized  by  the  waiter  of  the  Customs,  as  forfeited  for  having  been 
imported  into  the  island,  contrary  to  a  statute  prohibiting  the  further 


{d)    The  AtiMope,    10  Wheaton,    66.  2  B.  &  C.  448. 

See  The  Slavers,  2  Wallace,  350.  (/)    Report  of   Comm.   on   Fugitive 

{e)  3  Exch.  167,  and  State  Trials,  N.  Slaves,  1875,  p.  54. 

S.  vi.  526 ;  and  see  Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  (p)  Boyee  t.  Tabb,  18  Wallace,  546. 
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§  133c. 

Slaves 
escaping  to 
ships  of  war. 


British 

Admiralty 

instructions. 


§133d. 

Slarerr  in  tho 
Untt«dSutcfl. 


importation  of  slaves.  Her  owner  put  in  a  claim  for  her,  and  Lord 
Stowell  decided  in  liis  favour,  on  the  ground  that  while  in  England 
she  was  free,  but  that  her  liberty  had  been  placed  "into  a  sort  of 
parenthesis,"  and  as  she  had  returned  to  Antigua,  her  owner's  rights 
over  her  revived,  and  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  her  (A).  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  has  expressed  his  approval  of  this  decision  (/) ;  and 
the  same  principle  is  to  be  found  in  other  cases  (A).  Mr.  Justice  Story- 
has  also  expressed  his  concurrence  with  this  judgment (/),  and  the 
decisions  of  the  American  courts  are  to  the  same  effect  (m). 

The  mode  in  which  the  question  is  most  likely  to  present  itself  at 
the  present  time,  is  by  slaves  escaping  on  to  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign 
States.  To  give  back  a  slave  to  his  master,  knowing  that  he  will  bo 
maltreated,  and  made  to  suffer  for  having  attempted  to  regain  his 
liberty,  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature ;  and  yet  to  pro- 
tect him  and  carry  him  off  to  some  country  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,  is  a  violation  of  his  owner's  rights.  The  instructions  of  the 
Admiralty  to  the  commanders  of  British  ships  of  war,  recommend  that 
as  a  rule  fugitive  slaves  should  not  be  received  on  board,  but  the  com- 
manders are  instructed  that  ' '  In  any  case  in  which  you  have  received 
a  fugitive  slave  into  your  ship,  and  taken  him  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  any 
State,  you  will  not  admit  or  entertain  any  demand  made  upon  you  for 
his  surrender,  on  the  ground  of  slavery.  No  rule  is,  or  can  be  laid 
down,  as  to  when  a  fugitive  is  to  be  received  on  board  or  not."  And 
now  by  the  terms  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  any 
slave  who  may  have  taken  refuge  on  board  a  ship  of  war  flying  the 
flag  of  one  of  the  signatory  powers,  within  the  maritime  zone  there 
defined,  shall  be  immediately  and  definitely  freed.  Such  freedom, 
however,  is  not  to  withdraw  him  from  the  competent  jurisdiction  if  he 
has  committed  a  crime  or  offence  at  common  law.  By  another  article 
of  the  Act  it  is  further  provided  that  any  fugitive  slave  claiming  on 
the  African  continent  the  protection  of  the  signatory  powers  shall 
obtain  it,  and  bo  received  in  the  camps  and  stations  officially  estab- 
lished by  them,  or  on  board  Government  vessels  plying  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  Private  stations  and  vessels  are  only  permitted  to 
exercise  the  right  of  asylum  subject  to  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
State  (n). 

While  slavery  existed  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union, 
it  was  held  by  the  supreme  court,  that  laws  made  by  any  of  the  States 


(A)  77k*  Slate  Oraet,  2  Hagg.  Ad. 
131. 

(i)  8eo  Report  on  Fugitive  Slaves, 
1875,  p.  xlviii. 

(*)  Furbri  V.  Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C.  448  ; 
William*  v.  Broun,  3  Boi.  &  Pul.  C9. 

(/)  Lifii  of  Story,  vol.  I.  p.  682. 

(ot)  Stradrr  v.  Graham,    10  Howard, 


62 ;  Dred  Scot  v.  Sand/ord,  19  Howard, 
393. 

(w)  The  Bubjoct  in  fully  oonsldorod  in 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  CommiHsion  on 
Fugitive  Slavoa,  1875  ;  and  moo  Articles 
vil.,  xxi.,  xxvJii.  of  flic  Gniinil  Act  of 
the  BruHHeU  Colli'  I.  IMC  ;  II,  ri^ht,  Map 
of  Africa  by  Treaty,  No.  '22. 
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to  prevent  or  even  to  assist,  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  were  uncon-     Chap.  II. 

stitutional  and  void(o).     However,  the  civil  war  resulted  in  the  t>tal • 

abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union.  The  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  provides  that,  "  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  Hliall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  2.  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation  "(/>). 

§  134. 
II.  The  judicial  power  of  every  State  extends  to  all  Exteutofthe 

civil  proceedings,  in  rem^  relating  to  real  or  personal  pro-  i"  t^^pnijirty 

perty  within  the  territory.  territory.^ 

Tliis  follows,  in  respect  to  real  property,  as  a  necessary 

consequence  of  the  rule  relating  to  the  application  of  the 

lex  loci  rei  sitce.     As  every  thing  relating  to  the  tenure, 

title,  and  transfer  of  real  property  [immobilia)  is  regulated 

by  the  local  law,  so  also  the  proceedings  in  courts  of 

justice  relating  to  that  species  of  property,  such  as  the 

rules  of  evidence  and  of  prescription,  the  forms  of  action 

and  pleadings,  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  same 

law((/). 

.  ...  S 135 

A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  civil  proceedings  in  rem,  DuuncUon 

respecting  personal  property  (mobiliu)  within  the  terri-  rujT^"*^® 
tory,  which  must  also   be  regulated  by  the  local  law,  f^^^uieof^ 
with  this   Qualification,  that  foreig-n  laws  may  furnish  procedure  iw 
the  rule  of  decision  in  cases  where  they  apply,  whilst  case*  in  rem. 
the  forms  of  process  and  rules  of  evidence  and  prescrip- 
tion are  still  governed  by  the  lex  fori.     Thus  the   lex 
domicilii  forms   the  law  in   respect   to   a  testament   of 
personal  property  or  succession  ab  intestalo,  if  the  will  is 
made,   or  the  party  on  whom  the  succession  devolves 
resides,  in  a  f(u*eign  country;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  lex  fori  of  the  State  in  whose  tribunals  the  suit  is 
pending  determines  the  forms  of  process  and  the  rules  of 

evidence  and  prescri])tion. 

...  S  136 

Though  the  distribution  of  the  personal  effects  of  an  Succession  to 

intestate  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  p^rty  a6 

inUstato. 

(o)  Prxgg  v.  Fennsylvania,  16  Peters,       Constitution  of  the  U.  S.     See  Memor  v, 
639,  622.  Happersett,  21  Wallace,  162. 

(p)   Thirteenth   Amendment   to    the  [q)  Vide  »M/rff,  §  81. 
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Part  n.  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  distribution  is  in  all  cases  to  be  made  by 
the  tribunals  of  that  place  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of 
the  country  where  the  property  is  situate.  Whether  the 
tiibunal  of  the  State  where  the  property  lies  is  to  decree 
distribution,  or  to  remit  the  property  abroad,  is  a  matter 
of  judicial  discretion  to  be  exercised  according  to  the 
circumstances.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to 
protect  its  own  citizens  in  the  recovery  of  their  debts 
and  other  just  claims;  and  in  the  case  of  a  solvent 
estate  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  and  useless  comity  to 
send  the  funds  abroad,  and  the  resident  creditor  after 
them.  But  if  the  estate  be  insolvent,  it  ought  not  to  be 
sequestered  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  subjects  of 
the  State  where  it  lies.  In  all  civilized  countries, 
foreigners,  in  such  a  case,  are  entitled  to  prove  their 
debts  and  share  in  the  distribution  (r). 

Though  the  forms  in  which  a  testament  of  personal 
property  made  in  a  foreign  country  is  to  be  executed  are 
regulated  by  the  local  law,  such  a  testament  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  in  the  State  where  the  property  lies, 
until,  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  England,  probate  has 
been  obtained  in  the  proper  tribunal  of  such  State,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  civilians,  it  has  been  homologated,  or 
registered,  in  such  tribunal  (5). 

So  also  a  foreign  executor,  constituted  such  by  the 
will  of  the  testator,  cannot  exercise  his  authority  in 
another  State  without  taking  out  letters  of  administration 
in  the  proper  local  court.  Nor  can  the  administrator  of 
a  succession  ah  intesfato,  appointed  e.v  officio  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  State,  interfere  with  the  personal 
property  in  another  State  belonging  to  the  succession, 
without  having  his  authority  confirmed  by  the  local 
tribunal. 


§137. 

Foreign  will, 
how  carried 
into  effect  in 
another 
country. 


(r)  Kent'fi  Commcnlarios  on  American 
Law  (6tb  0(1),  vol.  ii.  pp.  431,  432,  and 
tho  caMM  there  citod.  Nclaon,  Private 
International  Law,  pp.  196  $1  $cq. 
Dioey,  Conflict  of  Lawn,  p.  682.    Wil- 


liams on  Executors  (0th  od.),  p.  1387. 

(i)  Ariiulrong  v.  Lear,   12  Whoaton, 
p.  109.    Code  Civil,  liv.  iii.  tit.  2,  art. 
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If    the  testator   died  without    leaving  any  personal   property   in     Chap.  H. 
England,  generally  speaking,  his  will  need  not    be  proved    in  any       „  ^-- 
Court  of  Probate  in  England  (/).     But  if  a  foreign  executor  should  probate  of 
find  it  necessary  to  institute  a  suit  in  this  country,  to  recover  a  debt  ^i^l*  ia 
due  to  his  testator,  he  must  then  prove  the  will  here,  or  a  personal       ° 
representative  must  be  constituted  by  the  Court  of  Probate  here  to 
administer   ad  litem  (m).      The   English  Court   of  Probate   generally 
follows  the  decision  of  the  foreign  court,  when  a  will  proved  abroad 
also  requires  probate  in  England.      The  Court  should,  however,  be 
satisfied,  either  that  the  will  was  valid  by  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicile,  or  that  a  court  of  the  foreign  country  has  acted  upon  it,  and 
given  it  efficiency  {x). 

§138. 

The  iudofment  or  sentence  of  a  foreio^n  tribunal  of  Conclusive- 

.      .  .  .  ne«8  of 

competent  jurisdiction  proceeding  in  rentj  such  as  the  foreign 
sentences  of  Prize  Courts  under  the  law  of  nations,  or  JJ^rm!** 
Admiralty  and  Exchequer,  or  other  revenue  courts, 
under  the  municipal  law,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  pro- 
prietary interest  in,  and  title  to,  the  thing  in  question, 
wherever  the  same  comes  incidentally  in  controversy  in 
another  State. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
foreign  sentences  in  respect  of  facts  collaterally  involved 
in  the  judgment,  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  general  security  and  convenience  of  commerce, 
obviously  require  that  full  and  complete  effect  should  be 
given  to  such  sentences,  wherever  the  title  to  the  specific 
property,  which  has  been  once  determined  in  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  is  again  drawn  in  question  in  any  other 
court  or  country. 

§138a. 

The  English  courts  endeavour  to  uphold  all  decisions  of  foreign  English  and 

tribunals,  when  such  decisions  have  been  rightly  obtained.      Mr.  Jus-  ^^^^^ 
tice  Story  lays  down  the  rule  as  regards  foreign  judgments  in  rem  in 
very  explicit  terms.     He  says  the  judgment  is  conclusive  "  when  there 
have  been  proceedings  in  rem  as  to  movable  property  within  the  juris- 

{t)  Williams  on  Executors,  p.  296  ;  /«  the  goods  c^  Let  Eais,  34  L.  J.  P.  iC. 

Jauneey  v.  Sealey,  1  Vernon,  397.  &  A.  58  ;  Nelson,  206  et  seq.     With  re- 

(m)    Williams    on    Executors,   ibid.  ;  gard    to  the    probate    in    England   of 

Attorney-General  v.  Botcens,  4  M.  &  W.  Scotch  and  Irish  wills,  see  21  &  22  Vict. 

193  ;  Price  v.  Deichursts,  4  M.  &  Cr.  80.  c.  56,  s.  12  ;  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  79,  s.  95 ; 

(.«•)  Williams  on  Executors,  p.   298.  Nelson,  203—206. 
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§139. 

Transfer  of 
property 
under  foreign 
bankrupt 
proceedings. 


diction  of  the  court  pronouncing  the  judgment  (y).  Whatever  it  settles 
as  to  the  right  or  title,  or  whatever  disposition  it  makes  of  the  property 
by  sale,  revendication,  transfer,  or  other  act,  will  be  held  valid  in 
every  other  country  where  the  question  comes  directly  or  indirectly  in 
judgment  before  any  other  foreign  tribunal.  But  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  always  to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  that  the  judg- 
ment has  been  obtained  bond  Jide  and  without  fraud  ;  for  if  fraud  has 
intervened,  it  will  doubtless  avoid  the  force  and  validity  of  the  sen- 
tence (2).  So  it  must  appear  that  there  have  been  regular  proceedings 
to  found  the  judgment  or  decree  ;  and  that  the  parties  in  interest  in  rem 
have  had  notice  or  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  defend  their  interests, 
either  personally  or  by  their  proper  representatives,  before  it  was  pro- 
nounced ;  for  the  common  justice  of  all  nations  requires  that  no  con- 
demnation should  be  pronounced  before  the  party  has  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  "  (r/).  "  We  thiuk  the  inquiry  is,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
burn, in  giving  an  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords  (i),  "  first,  whether 
the  subject-matter  was  so  situated  as  to  be  within  the  lawful  control  of 
the  State,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  court  sits ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  the  sovereign  authority  of  that  State  has  conferred  on  the 
court  jurisdiction  to  decide  as  to  the  disposition  of.  the  thing,  and  the 
court  has  acted  within  its  jurisdiction.  If  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  the  adjudication  is  conclusive  against  all  the  world."  The 
judgment  is  binding  even  though  it  appears  that  the  foreign  court 
based  its  decision  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  English  law  (e). 

How  far  a  bankruptcy  declared  under  the  laws  of  one 
country  will  affect  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
bankrupt  situate  in  another  State,  is  a  question  of  which 
the  usage  of  nations,  and  the  opinions  of  civilians,  furnish 
no  satisfactory  solution.  Even  as  between  co-ordinate 
States,  belonging  to  the  same  common  empire,  it  has 
been  doubted  how  far  the  assignment  under  the  bank- 
rupt laws  of  one  country  will  oj)erate  a  transfer  of  pro- 
perty in  another.  In  respect  to  real  property,  which 
generally  has  some  indelible  characteristics  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  local  law,  these  difHuulties  are  enhanced 
in  those  cases  where  the  lex  loci  rci  sitw  requires  some 


(y)  Sou  y.  Jlimeli/,  4  Cranob,  241. 
•  («)   Williama    r.  Amroyd,   7    Cranoh, 
423. 

(a)  Stoiy,  Conflict  of  Laws,  {  692. 
Bojd,  The  Morobant  Shipping  Laws, 
p.  460.  Monro*  r.  Doufla»,  4  Sandford, 
12«;  84iur^fr  r.  Main"  Fire  In».  Co.,  12  (c)  Ibid.  p.  414. 


MaaaaohuRotts,  201  ;  CoUiss  v.  Jhclor, 
L.  R.  19  Eq.  334  ;  Abouloff  v.  Oppni. 
heimrr,  10  Q.  B.  D.  296. 

(4)  Castrique  v.  Imrit,  L.  R.  4  H.  L. 
429. 
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formal  act  to  be  done  by  the  bankrupt  or  his  attorney,  Chap.  II. 
specially  constituted,  in  the  place  where  the  property 
lies,  in  order  to  consummate  the  transfer.  In  those 
countries  where  the  theory  of  the  English  bankrupt 
system,  that  the  assignment  transfers  all  the  property  of 
the  bankrupt,  wherever  situate,  is  admitted  in  practice, 
the  local  tribunals  would  probably  be  ancillary  to  the 
execution  of  the  assignment  by  compelling  the  bankrupt, 
or  his  attorney,  to  execute  such  formal  acts  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  local  laws  to  complete  the  conveyance  (r/). 

The  practice  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in  as- 
suming jurisdiction  incidentally  of  questions  affecting 
the  title  to  lands  in  the  British  colonies,  in  tlie  exercise 
of  its  jurisdiction  in  personam^  where  the  party  resides  in 
England,  and  thus  compelling  him,  indirectly,  to  give 
effect  to  its  decrees  as  to  real  property  situate  out  of  its 
local  jurisdiction,  seems  very  questionable  on  principle, 
unless  where  it  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a  party  who 
has  fraudulently  obtained  an  undue  advantage  over  other 
creditors  by  judicial  proceedings  instituted  without  per- 
sonal notice  to  the  defendant  (e). 

But  whatever  effect  may,  in  geneml,  be  attributed  to 
the  assignment  in  bankruptcy  as  to  property  situate  in 
another  State,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  operate  where 
one  creditor  has  fairly  obtained  by  legal  diligence  a 
specific  lien  and  right  of  preference,  under  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  property  is  situate  (/). 

§140. 
III.  The  judicial  power  of   every  State  may  be  ex-  ?dSi°'*^^ 
tended  to  all  controversies  respecting  personal  rights  and  po^^^r  over 
contracts,  or  injuries  to  the  person  or  propert}-,  when  the  residing 
party  resides  within  the  territory,  wherever  the  cause  of  territory, 
action  may  have  originated. 

{d)  See  Lord  Eldon's  observations  in      Lord  Selbome,  L.  C. ;  Nelson,  Private 
Selkrigg  v.  Davis,  Rose's  Cases  iu  Bank-       International  Law,  pp.  150,  151. 

ruptcy,  vol.  ii.  p.  311  ;  Banjield  v.  Solo-  ,  j-\  -tr     4.>      n             *            a 

\^  „          _  (/)  Kent  s    Commeut.   on  American 
mou,  9  \esey,  77  ;  £e  Levy's  Ttiists,  30 

Ch   D    119  Law,  vol.  ii.  pp.  405 — 403   (5th  ed.) ; 

(e)  See,  as  to  this  practice,  Etcing  v.       £a>ifo  dt  Portugal  v.   Waddell,  5  App. 
Orr-Excing,   9  App.    Ca».   34.   40,  per      Cas.  161. 
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Part  n.  This  general  principle  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
rule  of  decision  which  is  to  govern  the  tribunal.  The 
rule  of  decision  may  be  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  judge  is  sitting,  or  it  may  be  the  law  of  a  foreign 
.  State  in  cases  where  it  applies ;  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  which  depends,  or  may  be 
made  to  depend,  exclusively  upon  the  residence  of  the 
party. 
Depends  upon      The  Operation  of  the  general  rule  of  international  law, 

municipal  ..,..,.. 

regulations,  as  to  civil  jurisdiction,  extending  to  all  persons  who  owe 
even  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State,  may  be  limited 
by  the  positive  institutions  of  any  particular  countiy. 
It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  every  nation  to 
administer  justice  to  its  own  citizens ;  but  there  is  no 
uniform  and  constant  practice  of  nations,  as  to  taking 
cognizance  of  controversies  between  foreigners.  It  may 
be  assumed  or  declined,  at  the  discretion  of  each  State, 
guided  by  such  motives  as  may  influence  its  juridical 
policy.  All  real  and  possessory  actions  may  be  brought, 
and  indeed  must  be  brought,   in  the  place  where  the 

Law  of  property  lies;    but  the  law  of  England,   and  of  other 

America  ^""^  countrics  whcrc  the  English  common  law  forms  the 
basis  of  the  local  jurisprudence,  considers  all  personal 
actions,  whether  arising  ex  delicto  or  ex  contractu,  as 
transitory;  and  permits  them  to  be  brought  in  the 
domestic  forum,  whoever  may  be  the  parties,  and 
wherever  the  cause  of  action  may  originate.  This  rule 
is  supported  by  a  legal  fiction,  which  supposes  the  injury 
to  have  been  inflicted,  or  the  contract  to  have  been 
made,  within  the  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  countries 
which  have  modelled  their  municipal  jurisprudence  upon 
the  Roman  civil  law,  the  maxim  of  that  code,  actor 
seqtiitur  forum  ret,  is  generally  followed,  and  personal 
actions  must  therefore  be  brought  in  the  tribunals  of 
the  place  where  the  defendant  lias  acquired  a  fixed 
» 141.      doniicilo. 

FtenchUw.  By  tlio  law  of  Franco,  foreigners  who  have  estab- 
liHhcd  their  domicile  in  the  country  by  special  license 
(autorisation)  of  the  king,  are  entitled  to  all  civil  rights, 
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and,  among  others,  to  that  of  suing  in  the  local  tribunals    Chap.  n. 
as  French  subjects.     Under  other  circumstances,  these 
tribunals  have  jurisdiction  where  foreigners  are  parties 
in  the  following  cases  only  : — 

1.  Where  the  contract  is  made  in  France,  or  else- 
where, between  foreigners  and  French  subjects. 

2.  In  commercial  matters,  on  all  contracts  made  in 
France,  with  whomsoever  made,  where  the  parties  have 
elected  a  domicile,  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  sued, 
either  by  the  express  terms  of  the  contract,  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  resulting  from  its  nature. 

3.  Where  foreigners  voluntarily  submit  their  contro- 
versies to  the  decision  of  the  French  tribunals,  by  waiv- 
ing a  jilea  to  the  jurisdiction. 

In  all  other  cases,  where  foreigners  not  domiciled  in 
France  by  special  license  of  the  king  are  concerned,  the 
French  tribunals  decline  jurisdiction,  even  when  the 
contract  is  made  in  France  (y). 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  private  international  law 
considers  this  jurisi)rudence,  which  deprives  a  foreigner, 
not  domiciled  in  France,  of  the  faculty  of  bringing  a 
suit  in  the  French  tribunals  against  another  foreigner, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  European  law  of  nations.  The 
Roman  law  had  recognized  the  principle,  that  all  con- 
tracts the  most  usual  among  men  arise  from  the  law  of 
nations,  ex  jure  gentium  ;  in  other  words,  these  contracts 
are  valid,  whether  made  between  foreigners,  or  between 
foreigners  and  citizens,  or  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State.  This  principle  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
modern  law  of  nations,  which  recognizes  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  contract  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
another  State.  This  right  necessarily  draws  after  it  the 
authority  of  the  local  tribunals  to  enforce  the  contracts 
thus  made,  whether  the  suit  is  brought  by  foreigners  or 
by  citizens  (Ji). 

iff)  Code  Civil,  art.  13,  14,  15.     Code  torn.  i.  pp.  113,  253,  254.     PardeasuB, 

de  Commerce,   art.    631.      Discussions  Droit  Commercial,  Pt.  VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  1, 

sur  le  Code  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  48.     Po-  §  1. 

thier,  Procedure  Civile,  Partie  I.  ch.  i.  (A)  Foelix,  Droit  International  Priv^, 

p.  2.    Valin,  sur  I'Ord.  de  la  Marine,  §$  122,  123. 

w.  o 
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Part  II. 
§142. 

Proceedings 
against  absent 
parties. 


.  §  143. 

Distinction 
between  the 
rule  of 
decision  and 
rule  of  pro- 
ceeding, in 
oases  of 
contract. 


The  practice  which  ^^revails  in  some  countries,  of 
proceeding  against  absent  parties,  who  are  not  only 
foreigners,  but  have  not  acquired  a  domicile  within  the 
territory,  by  means  of  some  formal  public  notice,  like 
that  of  the  viis  et  modis  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  without 
actual  personal  notice  of  the  suit,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  principles  of  international  justice  (^).  So  far, 
indeed,  as  it  merely  affects  the  specific  property  of  the 
absent  debtor  within  the  territory,  attaching  it  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  creditor,  who  is  thus  permitted  to 
gain  a  preference  by  superior  diligence,  or  for  the 
general  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  who  come  in  within  a 
certain  fixed  period,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  a  rateable 
distribution,  such  a  practice  may  be  tolerated;  and  in 
the  administration  of  international  bankrupt  law  it  is 
frequently  allowed  to  give  a  preference  to  the  attaching 
creditor,  against  the  law  of  what  is  termed  the  locus 
concursus  creditorum^  which  is  the  place  of  the  debtor's 
domicile. 

Where  the  tribunal  has  jurisdiction,  the  rule  of  deci- 
sion is  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  whether  it  be  the 
municipal  or  a  foreign  code ;  but  the  rule  of  proceeding 
is  generally  determined  by  the  lex  fori  of  the  place  where 
the  suit  is  pending.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  rule  of  decision  from  the  rule  of  proceeding. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  general,  that  whatever 
belongs  to  the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  regulated  by 
the  lex  domicilii^  or  the  lex  loci  contractus^  and  whatever 
belongs  to  the  remedy  for  enforcing  the  contract  is  regu- 
lated by  tlio  lex  fori  {1c). 

If  tlio  tribunal  is  called  upon  to  apply  to  the  case  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  sits,  as  between  persons 


(i)  BchiMy  V.  JFettenhoh,  L.  R.  6 
Q.  B.  166  ;  but  800  Sirda*  Ourdijal  Singh 
T.  Rt^jah  of  Tarikdate,  (1894)  A.  0.  670. 
The  former  of  thece  oasee  it  said  by 
FrofeMor  Dioej  to  afford  an  example  of 
legialative  and  judicial  exoeu  of  autho- 
rity. •'  The  Engliah  Courts,  under  an 
Act  of  the  Englinh  Logialaturo,  wor.-< 


authorisod,  and  indeed  bonnd,  to  cxor- 
ciHo  a  jiiriNdiction  which  English  judges 
did  not  boliovo  that  foreign  Courts  would 
admit  to  bo  witliin  the  proper  authority 
of  the  Britinli  Sovereign."  Conflict  of 
LuwH,  p.  28,  n. 

(*)  See  }  93a,  nHtc 
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domiciled   in   that   country,   no   difficulty  can  possibly    Chap.  II. 

arise.     As  the  obligation  of  the  contract  and  the  remedy 

to  enforce  it  are  both  derived  from  the  municipal  law, 

the  rule  of  decision  and  the  rule  of  proceeding  must  be 

sought  in  the  same  code.     In  other  cases  it  is  necessary 

to  distinguish  with  accuracy  between  the  obligation  and 

the  remedy. 

The  obligation  of  the  contract,  then,  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  following  parts  : — 

1.  The  personal  capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract. 

2.  The  will  of  the  parties  expressed,  as  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  contract. 

3.  The  external  form  of  the  contract. 

The  personal  capacity  of  parties  to  contract  depends 
upon  those  personal  qualities  which  are  annexed  to  their 
civil  condition,  by  the  municipal  law  of  their  own  State, 
and  which  travel  witli  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
attach  to  them  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  are 
temporarily  resident.  Such  are  the  privileges  and  disa- 
bilities conferred  by  the  lex  domicilii  in  respect  to 
majority  and  minority,  marriage  and  divorce,  sanity  or 
lunacy,  and  which  determine  the  capacity  or  incapacity 
of  parties  to  contract,  independently  of  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or  that  of  the  place 
where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 

It  is  only  those  universal  personal  qualities,  which  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  nations  concur  in  considering  as 
essentially  affecting  the  capacity  to  contract,  which  are 
exclusively  regulated  by  the  lex  Jomicilii^  and  not  those 
particular  prohibitions  or  disabilities,  which  are  arbitrary 
in  their  nature  and  founded  upon  local  policy ;  such  as 
the  prohibition  in  some  countries  of  noblemen  and 
ecclesiastics  from  engaging  in  trade  and  forming  com- 
mercial contracts.  The  qualities  of  a  major  or  minor, 
of  a  married  or  single  woman,  &c.,  are  universal 
personal  qualities,  which,  with  all  the  incidents  belong- 
ing to  them,  are  ascertained  by  the  lex  donmiliiy  but 

q2 
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Part  II.  which  are  also  everywhere  recognized  as  forming  essen- 
tial ingredients  in  the  capacity  to  contract  (/). 
Bankruptcy.  How  far  bankruptcy  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
privilege  or  disability  of  this  nature,  and  thus  be 
restricted  in  its  operation  to  the  territory  of  that  State, 
under  whose  bankrupt  code  the  proceedings  take  place, 
is,  as  already  stated,  a  question  of  difficulty  in  respect  to 
which  no  constant  and  uniform  usage  prevails  among 
nations.  Supposing  the  bankrupt  code  of  any  country 
to  form  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  contract  made 
in  that  country  with  its  citizens,  and  that  every  such 
contract  is  subject  to  the  implied  condition,  that  the 
debtor  may  be  discharged  from  his  obligation  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  bankrupt  laws,  it  would  seem, 
on  principle,  that  a  certificate  of  discharge  ought  to  be 
effectual  in  the  tribunals  of  any  other  State  where  the 
creditor  may  bring  his  suit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bankrupt  code  merely  forms  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  it  belongs  to  the  lex  fori,  which 
cannot  operate  extra- territorially  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State  having  the  exclusive  right  of  regulat- 
ing the  proceedings  in  its  own  courts  of  justice ;  still  less 
can  it  have  such  an  operation  where  it  is  a  mere  partial 
modification  of  the  remedy,  such  as  an  exemption  from 
arrest,  and  imprisonment  of  the  debtor's  person  on  a 
cessio  Jjonorum.  Such  an  exemption  being  strictly  local 
in  its  nature,  and  to  be  administered,  in  all  its  details, 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  State  creating  it,  cannot  form  a 
law  for  those  of  any  foreign  State.  But  if  the  exemption 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  instead  of  being  merely 
contingent  upon  the  failure  of  the  debtor  to  perform  his 
obligation  through  insolvency,  enters  into  and  forms  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  original  contract  itself,  by  the 
law  of  tlio  country  where  it  is  made,  it  cannot  bo 
enforced  in  any  other  State  by  the  prohibited  means. 
Thus  by  the  law  of  France,  and  other  countries  where 

(/)  FardaMiu,  Droit  Commoroial,  Pt.      L,  J.  Ch.  637  ;  V\(i\tz  r.  O'lla^jan,  (1900) 
VI.  tit.  7,  oh.  2,  j  1.     Cooper  v.  Cooper,      2  Ch.  87. 
13  App.  Cm.  88 ;  Re  Cooke's  Truiti,  60 
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tlie  contrainte  par  corps  is  limited  to  commercial  debts,  an    Chap.  II. 
ordinary  debt  contracted  in  that  country  by  its  subjects 
cannot  bo  enforced  by  means  of  personal  arrest  in  any 
other  State,  although  tlie  lex  fori  may  authorize  imprison- 
ment for  every  description  of  debts  {m). 

c  144a. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  rule  that  when  an  action  is  brought  Remedy  for 

in  one  country  for  acts  which  have  taken  place  in  another,  the  rights  "wrouK** 
and  merits  of  the  case  are  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  in  a  foreign 
the  acts  occurred.  There  is,  however,  a  limitation  to  the  rule  when  country, 
the  case  is  one,  not  of  contract,  but  of  tort.  The  civil  liability  arising 
out  of  a  wrong  derives  its  birth  from  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
wrong  was  committed,  and  its  character  is  determined  by  that  law ; 
but  in  order  that  a  wrong  committed  abroad  should  g^ve  a  remedy  in 
England,  it  is  essputial  that  the  wrong  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  would  give  a  cause  of  action  if  committed  in  England  (n).  Thus 
a  collision  occurred  in  the  Scheldt  between  a  British  ship  and  a  Nor- 
wegian barque,  in  which  the  latter  was  damaged  by  the  faiilt  of  the 
British  ship.  By  the  law  of  Belgium,  the  British  ship  was  compelled 
to  take  a  pilot  on  board  while  navigating  the  Scheldt,  but,  though  the 
pilotage  was  compulsory,  the  law  of  Belgium  did  not  free  the  master 
from  responsibility  while  the  ship  was  in  the  pilot's  charge.  By  the 
law  of  England,  a  master  is  not  responsible  for  damage  occasioned  by 
the  fault  or  incajiacity  of  a  qualified  pilot,  when  the  emplojTnent  of 
such  a  pilot  is  compulsory  by  law  (o).  It  being  proved  that  the  colli- 
sion occurred  throiigh  the  fault  of  the  pilot  on  board  the  British  ship, 
the  Privy  Council  refused  to  hold  the  owner  liable  in  England,  although 
he  might  be  so  in  Belgium  (/>). 

§145. 
The  obligation  of  the  contract  consists  of  the  will  of  obligation  of 

.  ,  , .   .  a  contract. 

the  parties,  expressed  as  to  its  terms  and  conditions. 

The  interpretation  of  these  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  lex  loci  contractus^  as  do  also  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  implied  conditions  which  are  annexed  to  the  con- 
tract by  the  local  law  or  usage  (^).  Thus,  the  rate  of 
interest,  unless  fixed  by  the  parties,  is  allowed  by  the 

(w)  Melan  v.  The  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  (o)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.   104,  s.  388.     See 

IB.  &P.  131.     Seei='H/A  v.  Wollatton,  Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws, 

21  L.  J.  Ex.  108.  p.  345. 

(«)   The  Halley,  L.  R.   2  P.  C.   193;  ^   ^^  ^^^^       ^    ^    2  P.  C.  193. 

ThUUp.  V.  Eyre,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  28 ;   The  g^^^^^  ^^.^^  Zcondry,  1  Howard,  28. 

M.  Moxham,    1    P.    D.    Ill;    Chartered  ,  .     .,  •     •   ,  i    ,^  • 

'  '  where  similar  principles  were  applied  m 

Bank  of  India  v.  Netherlands  India  Steam        . 
-.-r    .      .       _  „    ^     _  America. 

Nav%gation  Co.,   10  Q.  B.  D.  621,  536, 

537.  (?)  See  §  93,  ante. 
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Part  II.  law  as  damages  for  the  detention  of  the  debt,  and  the 
proceedings  to  recover  these  damages  may  strictly  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  remedy.  The  rate  of  interest 
is,  however,  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  is  made,  unless,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
parties  had  in  view  the  law  of  some  other  country.  In 
that  case,  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  of  the  place  of  pay- 
ment, or  to  which  the  loan  has  reference,  by  security 
being  taken  upon  property  there  situate,  will  control  the 
§  146.  lex  loci  contractus  (r). 
conihract.*  The  external  form  of  the  contract  constitutes  an  essen- 

tial part  of  its  obligation. 

This  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
contract,  which  determines  whether  it  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, or  under  seal,  or  executed  with  certain  formalities 
before  a  notary,  or  other  public  officer,  and  how  attested. 
A  want  of  compliance  with  these  requisites  renders  the 
contract  void  al  initio^  and  being  void  by  the  law  of  the 
place,  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  other  State. 
But  a  mere  fiscal  regulation  does  not  operate  extra-terri- 
torially ;  and  therefore  the  want  of  a  stamp,  required  by 
the  local  law  to  be  impressed  on  an  instrument,  cannot 
be  objected  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced  in  the 
tribunals  of  another  country. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  form  of 
the  contract  and  the  extrinsic  evidence  by  which  the 
contract  is  to  be  proved.  Thus  the  lex  loci  contractus 
may  require  certain  contracts  to  be  in  writing,  and 
attested  in  a  particular  manner,  and  a  want  of  compli- 
ance with  these  forms  will  render  them  entirely  void. 
But  if  these  forms  are  actually  complied  with,  the  ex- 
trinsic evidence  by  which  the  existence  and  terms  of  the 
contract  are  to  be  proved  in  a  foreign  tribunal,  is  regu- 
§147.  latcd  by  the /tf.r /on  (5). 
w!t^tatc\  '^^^^  v^oiii  eminent  public  jurists  concur  in  asserting 

jadgmrata  fn   tlio  principle,  that  a  final  judgment,  rendered  in  a  per- 

Mtiona. 

(r)  Kent'i  Oomm.  on  Amorioan  Liiw,  vol.  ii.  p.  •l.'i'.)  (.'ith  edit.).     Foolix,  Droit 
loteraatlonal  Priv6,  }  85.    Nelflon,  p.  279. 
(«)  Nelson,  267—261. 
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sonal  action,  in  the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  of    Chap.  II. 
one  State,  ought  to  have  the  conclusive  effect  of  a  i-es 
adjudicata,  in  every  other  State,  wherever  it  is  pleaded 
in  bar  of  another  action  for  the  same  cause  {t). 

But  no  sovereign  is  bound,  unless  by  special  compact, 
to  execute  within  his  dominions  a  judgment  rendered  by 
the  tribunals  of  another  State;  and  if  execution  bo 
sought  by  suit  upon  the  judgment  or  otherwise,  the  tri- 
bunal in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  or  from  which  execu- 
tion is  sought,  is,  on  principle,  at  liberty  to  examine  into 
the  merits  of  such  judgment,  and  to  give  effect  to  it  or 
not,  as  may  be  found  just  and  equitable  (m).  The  general 
comity,  utility,  and  convenience  of  nations  have,  how- 
ever, established  a  usage  among  most  civilized  States, 
by  which  the  final  judgments  of  foreign  courts  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  are  reciprocally  carried  into  execution, 
under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  which  differ  in 
different  countries  {x).  „  -  .. 

By  the  law  of  England,  the  iuderment  of  a  foreiorn  English  law 

•^  .        '      .      .  .  ,       .  ^       88  to  foreiga 

tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  where  judgments, 
the  same  matter  comes  incidentally  in  controversy 
between  the  same  parties  ;  and  full  effect  is  given  to  the 
except io  reijudicatw,  where  it  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  new 
suit  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  A  foreign  judgment 
is  prima  facie  evidence,  where  the  party  claiming  the 
benefit  of  it  applies  to  the  English  Courts  to  enforce  it, 
and  it  lies  on  the  defendant  to  impeach  the  justice  of  it, 
or  to  show  that  it  was  irregularly  obtained.  If  this  is 
not  shown,  it  is  received  as  evidence  of  a  debt,  for  which 
a  new  judgment  is  rendered  in  the  English  Court,  and 
execution  awarded.  But  if  it  appears  by  the  record  of 
the  proceedings,  on  which  the  original  judgment  was 
founded,  that  it  was  unjustly  or  fraudulently  obtained, 
without  actual  personal  notice  to  the  party  affected  by 
it ;  or  if  it  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  shown,  by  ex- 

(0  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  vii.  §§  84,  85.       Bundes  Recht,  §  366. 
Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  93,  94,  95.       J«)  ^«^*'*  ^°°^-'  ^°^-  ""  ?'  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  69.    Deutsche  .-,  yrv\\r    ji  '>92— 311 
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Part  n.  trinslc  evidence,  that  the  judgment  has  manifestly  pro- 
ceeded upon  false  premises  or  inadequate  reasons,  or 
upon  a  palpable  mistake  of  local  or  foreign  law ;  it  will 
not  be  enforced  by  the  English  tribunals  (jj). 

A  foreign  judgment  i7i  personam,  to  be  recognized  in  England,  must 
be  final  and  conclusive  between  the  parties  litigating  the  same  issue 
in  England,  and  must  be  for  a  debt  or  a  definite  sum  of  money.  And 
the  plaintiff  in  England  cannot,  when  he  relies  on  the  foreign  judg- 
ment as  his  cause  of  action,  obtain  a  greater  benefit  here  than  the 
foreign  judgment  gave  him  abroad.  In  an  action  on  a  foreign  judg- 
ment not  impeached  for  fraud,  the  original  cause  of  action  is  not  re- 
investigated here,  if  the  judgment  was  pronounced  by  a  competent 
tribunal  having  jurisdiction  over  the  litigating  parties  ;  and  a  foreign 
judgment,  subject  as  above,  will  be  regarded  in  an  English  Court  as 
final  and  conclusive,  though  it  is  subject  to  an  appeal,  and  though  an 
appeal  against  it  is  actually  pending  in  the  foreign  country  where  it 
was  given.  For  the  Courts  of  this  country  do  not  sit  to  hear  appeals 
from  foreign  tribunals,  and  if  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  Court  is 
erroneous,  the  regular  mode,  provided  by  every  system  of  jurisprudence, 
of  procuring  it  to  be  examined  and  reversed,  or  re-heard,  ought  to  be 
followed.  But  no  judgment  will  be  recognized  in  England  which  -was 
obtained  by  the  fraud  of  the  party  relying  on  it  here  ;  or  if  the  foreign 
Court,  although  it  affected  to  decide  on  the  merits,  was,  in  view  of 
English  law,  without  jurisdiction  (z). 


§149. 

American 
law. 


§160. 

Law  of 
France. 


The  same  jurisprudence  prevails  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  respect  to  judgments  and  decrees  ren- 
dered by  the  tribunals  of  a  State  foreign  to  the  Union. 
As  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union  itself,  a 
judgment  obtained  in  one  State  has  the  same  credit  and 
effect  in  all  the  other  States,  which  it  has  by  the  laws  of 
that  State  where  it  was  obtained  ;  that  is,  it  lias  the  con- 
clusive effect  of  a  domestic  judgment  («). 

The  law  of  Franco  restrains  the  operation  of  foreign 
judgments  within  narrower  limits.     Judgments  obtained 


(y)  Frankland  v.  McGusty,  1  Knapp, 
P.  C.  274  ;  Novelli  v.  Roui,  2  Bam.  & 
Adol.  767  ;  Becquet  v.  McCarthy,  3  ib. 
061. 

(f)  Diooy,  Cknifllot  of  Laws,  p.  410. 
R$  Hendirton,  NouvUm  v.  Freeman,  16 
App.  Ou.  1 ;  Hawkrford  r.  Oiffard,  12 
App.  Om.  122;  jS«  Trufort,  36  Ch.  D. 
600 ;  Aboulcf  t.  Oppenhtimer,  10  Q.  B. 


D.  296  ;  Voinet  v.  Barrett,  65  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  39  ;  Oodard  v.  Gray ;  Schibsby  v. 
Wcitenholz,  L.  R.  G  Q.  B.  139,  166; 
Nolson,  Private  International  Law,  338 
et  »eq.,  and  casea  there  cited. 

(a)  Mill*  V.  Duryee,  7  Oranch,  pp.  481 
— 484  ;  Hampton  v.  M'Cotinel,  3  Wheaton, 
234.  Story  (Bigelow,  edit.  8),  p.  829, 
note  (a). 
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in  a  foreign  country  against  French  subjects  are  not  Chap.  II. 
conclusive,  either  where  the  same  matter  comes  again  in- 
cidentally  in  controversy,  or  where  a  direct  suit  is  brought 
to  enforce  the  judgment  in  the  French  tribunals.  And 
tliis  want  of  comity  is  even  carried  so  far,  that,  where  a 
French  subject  commences  a  suit  in  a  foreign  tribunal, 
and  judgment  is  rendered  against  him,  the  exception  of 
lis  finita  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  a  new  action  by  the 
same  party,  in  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country.  If  the 
judgment  in  question  has  been  obtained  against  a 
foreigner,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal 
where  it  was  pronounced,  it  is  conclusive  in  bar  of  a  new 
action  in  the  French  tribunals,  between  the  same  parties. 
But  the  party  who  seeks  to  enforce  it  must  bring  a  new 
suit  upon  it,  in  which  the  judgment  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence only;  the  defendant  being  permitted  to  contest 
the  merits,  and  to  show  not  only  that  it  was  irregularly 
obtained,  but  that  it  is  unjust  and  illegal  [V). 

The  execution  of  foreign  judgments  in  personam  is 
reciprocally  allowed,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  of  the 
European  continent  in  general,  except  Spain,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and  the  countries 
whose  legislation  is  based  on  the  French  civil  code  [c).  «  ,,. 

A  decree  of  divorce  obtained  in  a  foreign  country,  by  Foreign 
a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which 
the  parties  belong,  would  seem,  on  principle,  to  be 
clearly  void  in  the  country  of  their  domicile,  where  the 
marriage  took  place,  though  valid  under  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  the  divorce  was  obtained.  Such  are 
divorces  obtained  by  parties  going  into  another  country 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  dissolution  of  the 
nuptial  contract,  for  causes  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
their  own  country,  or  where  those  laws  do  not  permit  a 


(A)  Code  Ci\Tl,  art.  2123,  2128.     Code  Droit,  torn.  iii.  tit.  Jugemmt.     Toallier, 

de  Procedure  Civil,  art.  546.    Pardessus,  Droit  Civil  FraiKjais,  torn.  x.  Nos.  76 — 

Droit  Conimercial,  Pt.  VI.  tit.  7,  cb.  2,  86. 

5    2,    No.    1488.      Merlin,    Repertoire  {e)  Foelix,  Droit  International  Privc, 

torn.  vi.   tit.   Jugement.      Questions  de  }§  293 — 311. 
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Part  n.  divorce  a  vinculo  for  any  cause  whatever.  This  subject 
has  been  thrown  into  almost  inextricable  confusion, 
by  the  contrariety  of  decisions  between  the  tribunals  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  the  Courts  of  the  former  refusing 
to  recognize  divorces  a  vinculo  pronounced  by  the  Scottish 
tribunals,  between  English  subjects  who  had  not  acquired 
a  bond  fide  permanent  domicile  in  Scotland ;  whilst  the 
Scottish  Courts  persist  in  granting  such  divorces  in  cases 
where,  by  the  law  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies 
connected  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  authority  of 
parliament  alone  is  competent  to  dissolve  the  marriage, 
so  as  to  enable  either  party,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
other,  again  to  contract  lawful  wedlock  [d). 

In  the  most  recent  English  decision  on  this  subject, 
the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  a 
case  coming  from  Scotland,  and  considering  itself  bound 
to  administer  the  law  of  Scotland,  determined  that  the 
Scottish  Courts  had,  by  the  law  of  that  country,  a 
rightful  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  divorce  between  parties 
actually  domiciled  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the 
marriage  was  contracted  in  England.  But  the  Court 
did  not  decide  what  effect  such  a  divorce  would  have, 
if  brought  directly  in  question  in  an  English  court  of 
justice  (e). 

In  the  United  States,  the  rule  appears  to  be  con- 
clusively settled  that  the  lex  loci  of  the  State  in  which 
the  parties  are  bond  fide  domiciled,  gives  jurisdiction  to 
the  local  courts  to  decree  a  divorce,  for  any  cause  recog- 
nized as  sufficient  by  the  local  law,  without  regard  to 
the  law  of  that  State  where  the  marriage  was  originally 
contracted  (/).  This,  of  course,  excludes  such  divorces 
as  are  obtained  in  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  one 
State,  by  parties  removing  into  another  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  procuring  a  divorce  ( g). 

{d)  Dow's  Parliament.  Canofl,  vol.  i.  («)   IVarrrudrr  v.  Wnrrendn,  9  Bligh, 

p.  117  ;  Twty  V.  LimUay,  p.  124  ;  Ully\      80  ;  6*.  C,  2  Clurk  &  Fin.  488. 

«w*,  2  Clark  k  Fin.  667.    Soo  Fergus-      „  (/>  ^°''"J  ^-  ^''^'V'  Chandler's  Law 

Reporter,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 


•od'i  Roporta  of  Dooisioiu  in  the  Con* 


(jf)  Kent's  Coimn.,  vol.  ii.  p.  107  (6th 


dstoriia  Coarta  of  SootUnd,  pa$tim,  edit.).    Story,  p.  308,  note  (a). 
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A  marriage  is  regarded  in  England  as  indissoluble  by  a  foreign     Chap.  II. 
Court  when  it  is  an  English  domiciled  marriage  ab  initio  down  to  the 
time  of  the  foreign  decree.     And  where  the  domicile  of  the  husband  is  y^ii^jj^y  ^f  ^^ 
English  at  the  time  of  the  sentence  in  the  foreign  Court,  such  sentence  foreign 
is  ineffective  in  England.      But  the  English  Courts  will  recognize  as  ^"'^[aQj'^ 
valid  the  decision  of  a  foreign  tribunal  dissolving  a  marriage  cele- 
brated in  England  between  a  man  domiciled   at  the   date  of  the 
marriage  and  thenceforward  till  the  date  of  the  decree  in  the  country 
where   such  tribunal  exercises  jurisdiction   and   an   Englishwoman, 
although   the   sentence    is   for   a   cause   insufficient   by   the  law  of 
England.      And  a  domicile  of  the  husband  acquired  after  marriage 
but  before  decree,  and  without  ulterior  motive,  is  probably  enough  to 
found  the  foreign  jurisdiction  so  that  the  foreign  sentence  may  be 
allowed  here.     When  neither  the  domicile  or  place  of  celebration  is  or 
has  been  English,  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  Court  of  the  matrimonial 
domicile  will  be  deemed  of  effect  here,  and  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  the 
place  of  celebration  is  sufficient  if  so  regarded  by  the  law  of  the 
domicile.     A  foreign  sentence  in  a  matrimonial  cause,  as  any  other 
foreign  judgment,  is  vitiated  by  fraud  or  collusion  {h).  n  1511. 

The  only  fair  and  satisfactory  rule  to  adopt  as  regards  jurisdiction  is  Divorce 

to  insist  upon  the  parties  in  all  cases  referring  their  matrimonial  dif-  ^°!^,'^  ,. 
,  deoided  in  tiie 

ferencos  to  the  Courts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  oountry  of 

Different  communities  have  different  views  and  laws  respecting  matri-  domicile- 

monial  obligations,  and  a  different  estimate  of  the  causes  that  should 

justify  divorce.     It  is  both  just  and  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the 

differences  of  married  people  should  bo  adjusted  in  accordance  with 

the  laws  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  and  dealt  with  by 

the  tribunals  which  alone  can  administer  those  laws.     An  adherence 

to  this  principle  will  .preclude  the  scandal  which  arises  when  a  man 

and  woman  are  held  to  be  man  and  wife  in  one  country,  and  strangers 

in  another  (1).     Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of 

this  principle,  it  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  considered  as  absolutely 

established  in  English  law  {k) ;  but  after  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 

Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Le  Mesurier  v.  Le  Mesurier  (/),  it 

may  be  assumed  that  the  House  of  Lords  will,  when  the  opportunity  is 

afforded  them,    overrule  the  judgment   of  the   Court  of   Appeal  in 

Niboyet  V.  Niboyet.     In  the  former  case  the  Privy  Council  decided  that 

the  permanent  domicil  of  the  spouses  within  a  territory  is  necessary  to 

give  to  its  Courts  jurisdiction  so  to  divorce  A  vinculo,  as  that  its  decree 

to   that   effect   shall,  by  the   general  law  of  nations,  possess  eztra- 

(h)  Harvey  v.   Farnie,   8  App.    Cas.  Russell,  the  Times  for  July  19,  1901, 

43  ;   Turner  v.  Thompson,  13  P.  D.  37  ;  and  (1901)  A.  C.  446. 

Doiphin  V.  JRobins,   7   H.   L.   C.   391;  (i)  »'i/«owv.  7r»/*o«,L.R.2P.&M.442. 

Scott  V.  Att.-Geu.,  11  P.  D.  128 ;  Briggs  \k)  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet,  4  P.  D.  1. 

V.  Briggs,  5  P.  D.  163  ;  LoJley's  case,  R.  {I)  (1895)  A.  C.  517.    In  Armytage  v. 

&  Ry.  237  ;    Nelson,    128  et  seq.,  and  Armytage,   (1898)    P.    178,   Barnes,   J., 

cases   there  cited.      See   also   Green  v.  treated  Niboyet  and  Niboyet  as  being  no 

Green,  (1893)  P.  89,  and  the  trial  of  Lord  louger  law. 
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territorial  authority.  Nor  would  it,  even,  if  firmly  established,  in 
every  ease  prevent  collision  between  the  courts  of  different  countries, 
because  there  would  still,  in  each  case,  remain  the  fact  of  domicile  to 
be  established ;  and  as  all  countries  do  not  adopt  the  same  rules  of 
evidence,  the  evidence  on  this  question  might  be  very  different  in  one 
country  to  what  it  would  be  in  another  (w). 

Their  lordships  further  held,  in  Le  Mesurier  v.  Le  Mesurier,  that  a 
so-called  "matrimonial  domicile,"  said  to  be  created  by  a  hond fide 
residence  of  the  spouses  within  the  territory,  of  a  less  degree  of  per- 
manence than  is  required  to  fix  their  true  domicil,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized as  creating  such  jurisdiction.  This  ruling  may  be  considered  as 
setting  at  rest  the  doubts  expressed  by  Lord  Colonsay  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1868  as  to  whether  a  domicileyb;*  all  purposes  is  necessary  to 
give  a  foreign  Court  such  jurisdiction  as  will  ensure  the  recognition  of 
the  divorce  in  England  («).  It  was  not  necessary  to  decide  the  point, 
because  in  the  case  before  the  Court  the  domicile  of  the  parties  was 
English  ;  the  husband  had  committed  adultery  in  England,  and  both 
parties  had  then  gone  to  Scotland,  and  remained  forty  days  there, 
simply  to  give  the  Scotch  Court  jurisdiction.  The  divorce  was  there- 
fore an  evasion  of  English  law.  "The  result  is,"  said  Lord  West- 
bury,  "that  a  sentence  of  divorce  under  such  circumstances  may  be 
binding  in   Scotland,    although   of   no   validity   in    the   territory   of 

England But  this  disgraceful  anomaly  can  only  be  removed  by 

the  Legislature  "  (o).  The  present  state  of  the  law  as  evolved  out  of  a 
long  series  of  contests  between  the  English  and  Scotch  Courts  is 
summed  up  by  Professor  Dicey  as  follows:  "The  Scotch  Courts,  as 
represented  by  the  House  of  Lords,  would  appear  to  have  surrendered 
the  claim  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of  persons  not  domiciled  in  Scotland, 
or  at  least  to  look  with  great  doubt  on  the  doctrine  that  either  the 
locus  delicti  or  residence  for  forty  days  gives  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 

divorce As  the  English  Courts  have   now  conceded  that  an 

English  marriage  may  be  dissolved  by  the  tribunals  of  any  country 
where  the  parties  are  domiciled  at  the  time  of  divorce,  it  follows  that 
a  Scotch  divorce  will  in  general  be  held  valid  in  England  if  the  parties 
to  the  marriage  are  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  domiciled  in  Scotland 
and  not  elsewhere  "  ( p). 

An  interesting  case  regarding  the  effect  to  bo  attributed  to  the 
second  marriage  of  a  woman  in  Germany,  who  had  been  previously 
married  in  France,  where  divorce  was  not  then  permitted,  occurred  in 
1875.  The  Princess  de  Bauffromont  was  married  in  France  to  a 
Frenchman,  and  in  August,  1874,  obtained  a  s/'paration  de  corps  from 
the  French  Courts.    In  May,  1875,  she  was  naturalized  at  Saxe-Alten- 


(m)  Wilton  r.  WiUon,  ubi  tup. 

(m)  Shaw  T.  OouU,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  00. 
8m  aLk>  BrodU  v.  Srodit,  2  Sw.  &  Tr. 
2K9;  Shator.  AtL-Gm.,  L.  R.  2  P.  & 
D.  l«fl ;   liriggt  y.  Jlripp»,  f>  V.  D.  103  ; 


Harvey  v.  Famie,  6  T,  D.  163,  LOT ;  0 
P.  D.  36,  50,  61 ;  8  App.  Cas.  43,  60. 

(o)  Shaw  V.  OouU,  at  p.  88. 

(p)  Conflict  of  LawB,  p.  768. 
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bourg,  and  became  a  subject  of  the  German  Empire.  She  then  Chap.  II. 
domiciled  herseK  near  Dresden,  and  in  October,  1875,  married  the 
Prince  Bibesco,  at  Berlin,  according  to  the  laws  of  Germany.  The 
opinion  of  Herr  Holtzendorff,  a  professor  at  Munich,  was  asked  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  second  marriage,  and  he  fully  considers  the  subject  in 
his  reply  (y).  By  the  law  of  Germany,  naturalization  will  not  be  con- 
ferred unless  the  applicant  is  capable  of  contracting  by  the  law  of  his 
own  country  (r).  This  refers  to  a  general  incapacity  to  contract,  and 
the  incapacity  of  a  French  subject  to  marry  after  a  separation  tie  corps 
is  a  special  incai)acity,  and  one  not  contemplated  in  the  German  law. 
Hence  the  naturalization  of  the  Princess  was  valid  in  Germany.  The 
French  code  («)  provides,  without  any  limitation,  that  the  quality  of 
French  subject  is  lost  by  naturalization  abroad,  and  by  the  common 
law  of  Germany  a  separation  de  corps  is  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 
divorce  (/).  Thus  Herr  Holtzendorff  argued  that  the  Princess,  having 
rightfully  ceased  to  bo  a  French,  and  having  become  a  German  subject, 
also  acquired  the  right  of  marrying  again,  and  that  the  marriage  was 
certainly  valid  in  Germany.  Whether  the  marriage  would  be  recog- 
nized in  France  appears  to  be  an  open  question,  but  there  is  some 
authority  for  supposing  that  it  would  (m). 

And  in  a  case  where  the  husband  and  wife,  both  domiciled  in  Seott  r. 
Ireland,  were  married  in  that  country,  and  there  resided  for  about  two  •^^^'•^"*- 
years,  and  subsequently  acquired  a  domicile  at  the  Cape,  and  the  wife 
was  divorced  from  her  husband  by  a  sentence  of  the  proper  Court  at 
the  Cape,  and  later  came  to  England  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
here,  and  contracted  a  marriage  here  ;  it  was  held  by  the  English 
Court  that  this  second  marriage  was  valid,  although  the  law  prevailing 
in  the  colony  prohibited  the  re-marriage  of  a  guilty  party  as  long  as 
the  innocent  party  remained  unmarried  (as  the  facts  were).  For,  it 
was  said,  the  wife  having  become  by  the  foreign  divorce  an  unmarried 
person,  she  was  free  to  acquire,  and  had  acquired,  a  new  domicile,  by 
which  her  capacity  to  re-marry  was  to  be  regulated  {x). 

{q)  See  Revue  de  Droit  lutemational,  («)  Merlin,  Questions  de  Droit,  Di- 

1876,  p.  205.  vorce,  §  11,  p.  350.     Story,  §  214. 

(»•)  Law  of  l8t  June,  1870.  W  Scott  v.  Att.-Gen.,  11  P.  D.  128  ; 

,  V  «   ,    «.   .,       ,    ,-  and  see  ^ar/«- v.  ITar/w,  15  P.  D.  152 ; 

(«)  Code  CiTU,  art.  17.  o*  ,,^       i.   /  n      „ 

^  '  '  Story,  p.   117,  note  (a)  ;  Moore  t.  Uege- 

{t)  Schulte,    Handbuch    des    Katho-       man,  92  N.  Y.  621 ;  Thorp  v.  Thorp,  90 

lishchen  Eherechta  (ed.  1855),  p.  596.  N.  Y.  602. 
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-       NATIONAL  CHARACTER  AND  DOMICILE. 

Questions  relating  to  national  cliaracter  and  domicile  are  of  such 
importance  in  private  international  law,  and  have  so  frequently  arisen 
since  Mr.  Wheaton  published  the  last  additions  to  his  text,  that  some 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  these  points  seems  necessary. 
The  question  of  domicile  as  it  affects  the  property  of  merchants  during 
war  is  considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  (r/).  It  has  been 
distinguished  from  domicile^wre  gentium  during  peace  {b). 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  distinguish  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  national  character  and  domicile.  The  distinction  was  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Westbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  follows  : — "  The 
law  of  England,  and  of  almost  all  civilized  countries,  ascribes  to  each 
individual  at  his  birth  two  distinct  legal  states  or  conditions  ;  one,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  becomes  the  subject  of  some  particular  country, 
binding  him  by  the  tie  of  natural  allegiance,  and  which  may  be  called 
his  political  status  ;  another,  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  ascribed  to  him 
the  character  of  a  citizen  of  some  particular  country,  and  as  such  is 
possessed  of  certain  municipal  rights,  and  subject  to  certain  obliga- 
tions, which  latter  character  is  the  civil  status  or  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  may  be  quite  different  from  his  political  status.  The 
political  status  may  depend  on  different  laws  in  diflPerent  countries ; 
whereas  the  civil  status  is  governed  universally  by  one  single  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  of  domicile,  which  is  the  criterion  established  by 
law  for  the  purpose  of  determining  civil  status.  For  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  the  personal  rights  of  the  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  which 
determines  his  majority  or  minority,  his  marriage  succession,  testacy 
or  intestacy  must  depend  "  (r).  The  political  status  of  the  individual 
is  called  his  national  character,  his  civil  status  is  referred  to  by  the 
term  domicile.  Domicile  and  residence  are  two  distinct  things, 
Besidonce  is  a  matter  of  fact,  althougli  it  is  difficult  to  define  what 


(a)  Btepoil,  {{818  to  330- 

(l))  Per  I^.  Luahington  in  Hodgson 
V.  Dr  Brauehetne,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  313. 
The  two  are  very  difPoront ;  the  dis- 
tlnotion  between  tliom  hoa  been  do- 
BMmetrated,  aad  ihcj  have  been  accu- 


rately and  carefully  contrasted  by  Pro- 
fcsaor  Dicey.  Conflict  of  Lawn,  App. 
Note  IV.  on  commercial  domicile  in 
time  of  war. 

(c)  Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  So.  &  Div. 
4/57. 
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amounts  to  it{d),  but  domicile  is  an  idea  of  law.    It  is  a  relation    Chap.  Ila. 

which  the  law  creates  between  an  individual  and  a  particular  country  

in  which  the  individual  is  said  to  have  his  domicile  («).  National 
character  is  also  an  idea  of  law,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  domicile. 
A  person  may  be  invested  with  the  national  character  of  one  country 
and  be  domiciled  in  another  (y).  Allegiance  is  a  term  sjmonymous 
with  national  character.  By  it  is  understood  the  obligations  of  fidelity 
and  obedience,  which  an  individual  owes  to  the  State  whose  national 
character  he  bears  (^).  S  151  B 

It  is  remarkable  no  definition  of  domicile  has  as  yet  been  universally  Definitiona  of 
accepted  (A).  It  has  been  said  to  be  '*  A  residence  at  a  particular  place  *lomicUe. 
accompanied  with  positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  an  intention  to 
remain  there  for  an  unlimited  time "  (i).  This  explains  what  con- 
stitutes a  domicile,  perhaps  bettor  than  it  can  otherwise  be  expressed, 
but  is  not  strictly  a  definition.  The  actual  fact  of  residence  makes  it 
l)robable  the  party  is  domiciled  there,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  person 
may  be  domiciled  in  a  country  he  seldom  visits.  In  its  ordinary' 
acceptation  a  person's  domicile  means  the  country  where  he  lives  and 
has  his  home  (k),  and  if  he  has  been  married  and  has  not  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  the  country  of  his  domicile  will  probably  be  the 
one  where  his  wife  lives — that  is,  where  his  chief  establishment  for  the 
purjioses  of  habitation  is.  But  the  presumi>tion  thus  created  may  be 
repelled  by  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  person's  intention  to  remain 
there  for  an  indefinite  time(/).  Two  ingredients  are  essential  to 
domicile.  There  must  be  the  fact  that  an  abode  which  can  in  some 
shape  or  other  be  considered  a  home  exists  in  the  country,  and  there 
must  be  the  intention  that  this  abode  shall  not  cease  to  be  the  home 
within  any  definite  period.  The  domicile  of  a  wife  during  coverture 
is  that  of  her  husband  (»») ;  and  the  fact  that  the  husband  and  wife 
live  apart  by  agreement,  without  being  judicially  separated,  does  not 

(rf)    Walcot    V.    Botjield,    Kay,    534  ;  in  fact  his  permanent  home,  but  is  in 

King  \.  Foxwell,  3  Ch.  D.  520  ;  Jiriijiis  some  cases  the  place  or  country  which, 

V.  Briggs,  L.  R.  5  P.  D.  163.  whether  it  be  in  fact  his  home  or  not,  is 

{e)  Bell  V.   Kennedy,  L.  R.    1   Sc.   &  «ietermined  to  be  his  home  as  a  rule  of 

Div.  307  ;    Abd-ul-Messih  v.  Farra,   13  ^*^" 

App.  Cas.  431,  439.  (,)  Guyer  v.  Daniel,    1    Binney,   349, 

(/)  Per  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley  in  note;    Mitehelt  v.    U.  S.,  21  Wallace, 

Vdny  V.  Udny,  L,  R.  1  Sc.  &  Div.  452  ;  352. 

Jie  Grove,  40  Ch.  D.  216.     Field,  Int.  (A)   Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,   }   41  ; 

Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  128.  and  see  Craignish  v.  Hetcitt,  (1892)  3  Ch. 

{g)  Field,  Int.  Code,  261.  180. 

(A)  .ViiHass  V.  Maltass,   1  Robertson,  (0  Forbes  t.  Forbes,  Kay,  364;  Ait- 

74,     Professor  Dicey,  Conflict  of  Laws,  chison    v.   Bixon,    L.   R.    10  Eq.    689; 

App.  Note  III,,  criticises  the  various  I)' Etchegoyen  v.  D'EtcAegoyen,  13  P.  D. 

definitions  of    domicile.      The  one  ho  132. 

adopts    in    his  text    runs   as  follows  :  {m)  Story,   §    46  ;    Firebraee  v.  Fire- 

"The    domicile  of    any  person  is,   in  brace,  47  L.  J.  P,  D.  &  M.  41  ;  Harvey 

general,  the  place  or  country  which  is  v.  Farnie,  8  App.  Cas.  43,  50,  51. 
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enable  tlie  wife  to  acquire  a  separate  domicile.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether,  even  after  a  judicial  separation,  a  wife  can  acquire  a  domicile 
different  from  that  of  her  husband  («). 

It  is  a  settled  principle  that  no  man  shall  be  without  a  domicile,  and 
to  secure  this  result  the  law  attributes  to  every  individual  as  soon  as 
he  is  born  the  domicile  of  his  father,  if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the 
domicile  of  the  mother  if  illegitimate.  This  has  been  called  the  domi- 
cile of  origin,  and  is  involuntary.  The  mother  of  fatherless  infants 
has  a  power  of  changing  their  domicile  vested  in  her  for  their  wel- 
fare (o).  Other  domiciles,  including  domicile  by  operation  of  law,  as 
on  marriage,  are  domiciles  of  choice.  Por  as  soon  as  an  individual  is 
stii  Juris,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  elect  and  assume  another  domicile, 
the  continuance  of  which  depends  upon  his  act  and  will.  AVhen 
another  domicile  is  put  on,  the  domicile  of  origin  is  for  that  purpose 
relinquished,  and  remains  in  abeyance  during  the  continuance  of  the 
domicile  of  choice ;  but  as  the  domicile  of  origin  is  the  creature  of  law, 
and  independent  of  the  will  of  the  party,  it  would  be  inconsistent  witli 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  by  law  created  and  ascribed,  to  suppose 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  by  the  act  of  the  party  entirely  obliterated 
and  extinguished.  It  revives  and  exists  whenever  there  is  no  other 
domicile,  and  it  does  not  require  to  be  regained  or  reconstituted  a?itmo 
et  facto,  in  the  manner  which  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
domicile  of  choice. 

Domicile  of  choice  is  a  conclusion  or  inference  which  the  law  derives 
from  the  fact  of  a  man  fixing  voluntarily  his  sole  or  chief  residence  in 
a  particular  place,  with  an  intention  of  continuing  to  reside  there  for 
an  unlimited  time.  This  is  a  description  of  the  circumstances  which 
create  or  constitute  a  domicile,  not  a  definition  of  the  term.  There 
must  be  a  residence  freely  chosen  and  not  prescribed  or  dictated  by 
any  external  necessity,  such  as  the  duties  of  office,  the  demands  of 
creditors,  or  the  relief  from  illness ;  and  it  must  be  residence  fixed,  not 
for  a  limited  period  or  particular  purpose,  but  general  and  indefinite 
in  its  future  contemplation.  It  is  true  that  residence  originally  tempo- 
rary, or  intended  for  a  limited  period,  may  afterwards  become  general 
and  unlimited,  and  in  such  a  case,  so  soon  as  the  change  of  purpose, 
or  animus  manendi  can  be  inferred,  the  fact  of  domicile  is  established. 

The  domicile  of  origin  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law,  as,  for 
example,  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  status  civilis  of  the  criminal;  but  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  will 
or  act  of  the  party. 

Domicile  of  choice,  as  it  is  gained  animo  et  /ado,  so  it  may  be  put 
an  end  to  in  the  same  manner.    When  put  an  end  to.  the  domicile  of 


(m)  Dolphin  T.  Sobini,  7  H.  of  L.  390, 
p«r  Lord  Kiogidown  at  p.  420.  Le 
Bimtr  T.  Le  Sueur,  1  P.  D.  130,  is  ap- 
parestly  in  contradiction  to  thin,  but 
Sir  B.  FhillimorQ  wm  there  oarof  ul  to  aay 


that  the  petitioner's  "  bon&Jide  domicile, 
»o   far  a*  the  law  ailotct  it,  is  in  tliis 
country." 
(o)  Ih  rt  SmimoHt,  (1803)  3  Ch.  400. 
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origin  revives  and  continues  until  the  individual  acquires  another    (Jhap.  Ila. 

domicile  of  choice.     Suppose  a  natural  bom  Englishman  to  settle  in   

Holland  and  acquire  a  Dutch  domicile.  After  a  time  he  quits  Holland 
and  travels  in  France  or  Italy  without  settling  anywhere.  As  soon  as 
he  quits  Holland,  his  English  domicile  of  origin  revives,  and  continues 
till  he  acquires  another  domicile  of  choice  (/>).  o  ^ri  -n 

What  is  a  man's  domicile  is  a  question  of  fact ;  the  consequences  of  Chanjre  of 
being  invested  with  it,  when  ascertained,  are  a  question  of  law.  The  ^oniicile. 
intention  of  a  person  to  acquire  a  domicile  of  choice  must  be  collected 
from  various  indicia  incapable  of  precise  definition  (y).  "When  a  domi- 
cile has  been  acquired  it  is  presumed  to  continue  until  it  is  shown  to 
be  renounced,  and  when  a  change  is  alleged,  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  the  party  making  the  allegation  (r).  Mere  length  of  residence 
in  a  foreign  country  will  not  of  itself  confer  a  new  domicile,  but  it 
raises  a  presumption  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  acquire 
such  domicile  (a).  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence 
showing  that  there  was  not  such  an  intention.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  person  is  less  likely  to  relinquish  a  domicile  of  origin 
than  a  domicile  of  choice  ;  greater  proof  of  intention  is  required  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  case  (/).  This  is  so  especially  when  the  party 
is  connected  with  the  country  of  his  domicile  of  origin  by  some  specific 
ties,  such  as  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  serving  in  some  public 
capacity,  such  as  the  army  or  civil  service  (t<). 

To  change  his  domicile  of  origin  a  person  must  choose  a  new  domi- 
cile— the  word  "  choose  "  indicates  that  the  act  is  voluntary  on  his 
part — he  must  choose  a  new  domicile  by  fixing  his  sole  or  principal 
residence  in  a  new  country  with  the  intention  of  residing  there  for  a 
period  not  limited  as  to  time  (j).  To  change  a  domicile  of  choice  it 
need  only  be  relinquished,  without  any  new  domicile  of  choice  being 
necessarily  chosen.  g  «  r «  p 

The  intention  required  for  a  change  of  domicile,  as  distinguished  Intention  to 
from  the  action  embodying  it,  is  not  necessarily  an  intention  to  change  ^^*°.^.S 
a  civil  stalus  ;  that  is,  an  intention  to  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
one  country,  and  to  place  oneself  under  the  laws  of  another.     It  is 

(ju)  See  judgment  of  Lord 'Westbury  in  (t)  Bell  v.  Kettnedi/,  L.   R.   1  Sc.   & 

Udnij  V.  Udni/,  L.  R.  1  Sc.  &  Div.  457—  Div.   307  ;    Shaw  v.  Shaic,  98  Massa- 

9  ;  Lauderdale  Peeraije  case,  10  App.  Cas.  chusetts,  158  ;    Whicker  v.  Hume,  7  H. 

692;  Uradfvrd  \.  Younff,  29  Ch.B.  617,  of    L.    Cas.    124;    Lauderdale    Peerage, 

623  ;    Me  Marrett,  36  Ch.   D.  400  ;  lie  supra  ;    Re   Marrett,  supra  ;    Briggs  v. 

Cooke's  Trusts,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  637  ;    Urqu-  Briggs,  5  P.  D.  163  ;  Concha  v.  Concha, 

hart  V.  Butterjield,  37  Ch.  D.  357,  381.  11  App.  Cas.  541,  563  ;  Ex  parte  Cun- 

[q)  Forbes  v.   Forbes,  Kay,   353  ;  and  ""'i'^"""'    13  Q.   B.   D.  418  ;    Ex  parte 

see  In  re  de  Almeda,  W.  N.  (1901)  142.  ^'"'*'':   ^^   ^'   ^-   ^'  ^^^      Wharton, 

Conflict  of  Laws,  §  55. 

(>•)  Desmare  v.    U.   S.,   3  Otto,   605  ;  („)  Hamilton  v.  Lallas,  1  Ch.  D.  257 ; 

Crockenden  v.  Fuller,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  442  ;  Hodgson  v.  De  Beauchesne,  12  Moo.  P.  C. 

Mitchell  V.  U.S.,  21  Wallace,  350.  285  ;  Sharpe  v.  Crispin,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  M. 

(«)  Brunei  v.  Brunei,   L.   R.    12   Eq.  611;  yiboget  v.  Mboget,  3  F.  D.  52. 
300. 


(r)  King  v.  Foxtcell,  3  Ch.  D.  520. 
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sufficient  to  wort  the  cliange,  if  there  be  an  intention  to  settle  in  a 
new  country  as  a  permanent  home.  If  this  intention  exists,  and  is 
sufficiently  carried  into  effect  by  acts,  certain  legal  consequences 
follow,  whether  such  consequences  were  intended  or  not,  and  perhaps 
even  though  the  person  in  question  may  have  intended  the  exact 
contrary.  To  prove  such  intention  (in  the  absence  of  any  express 
declaration),  the.  evidence  must  lead  to  the  inference  that  if  the 
question  had  been  formally  submitted  to  the  person  whose  domicile 
was  in  question,  he  would  have  expressed  his  wish  in  favour  of  a 
change  (y). 

There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  an  American  or  European 
acquiring  a  domicile  in  a  country  with  political,  social,  and  religious 
institutions  in  radical  conflict  with  Western  ideas.  And  as  domicile  is 
the  relation  which  the  law  creates  between  an  individual  and  a  par- 
ticular locality,  residence  in  a  foreign  State  as  a  privileged  member  of 
an  ex-territorial  community,  although  it  might  be  effectual  to  destroy 
a  residential  domicile  acquired  elsewhere,  is  ineffectual  by  English  law 
to  create  a  new  domicile  of  choice,  even  though  such  residence  be  of  a 
person  enjoying,  or  among  a  community  enjoying,  the  de  facto  protec- 
tion of  the  Crown  (s). 

According  to  the  French  code  the  domicile  of  every  Frenchman  "  est 
le  lieu  OIL  il  a  son  principal  etahlissement  "  (a). 

Domicile  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  individual. 
He  is  invested  with  a  domicile  of  origin  at  his  birth,  and  this  is 
involuntary,  but  he  may  by  his  own  act  change  this  and  cause  it  to  be 
inoperative  while  the  new  domicile  subsists,  by  locating  himself  in  any 
country  he  pleases  with  the  intention  of  settling  there.  National 
character,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  State.  To 
divest  himself  of  the  national  character  he  acquired  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  an  individual  must  in  many  cases  obtain  the  consent  of  his  own 
government,  and  to  acquire  a  new  national  character  the  consent  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption  is  always  necessary  (/>•). 

National  character  confers  benefits,  and  imposes  duties  on  the  indi- 
vidual. It  entitles  him  to  the  protection  of  his  country  wherever  he 
may  be,  but  it  requires  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  supporting  the  State, 
or  defending  it  against  its  enemies.  The  extent  to  which  States  will 
protect  their  subjects,  or  claim  their  allegiance  when  abroad,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  and  municipal  laws  of  each.  A  govern- 
ment can  always  refuse  to  protect  one  of  its  subjects,  if  it  considers 
that  his  conduct  has  shown  an  intention  of  renouncing  all  ties  and 
f uliilliug  no  duties  towards  Ixis  country.   It  may,  also,  in  case  he  comes 


(y)  JDovglai  y.  Douglm,  L.  R.  12  Eq. 
644—5  ;  Haldane  v.  Eckford,  L.  R.  8 
Eq.  631. 

(«)  lU  TootaVi  TiHMti,  23  Ch.  D.  632  ; 
Ah4-ttl-M0Mih  T.    Fnrra,   13  A  pp.   Obh. 


431  ;  Abdallah  v.  Hickardg,  4  T.  L.  R. 
622. 

(a)  Code  Civil,  art.  102. 

(A)  WoHtlake,  $  20.  Itit/lin  v.  Sailora' 
Snuff  Harbour,  3  Peters,  125.  Ilallock, 
p.  flOfi. 
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witliin  its  jurisdiction,  force   him  to  fulfil  any  obligations   incurred    Chap.  Ila. 

before  he  quitted  it.     If  he  has  acquired  another  national  character, 

without  his  native  State  renouncing  its  authority  over  him,  the  claims 

of  each  State  to  him  can  only  be  determined  by  treaty,  if  any  exitt,  or 

by  diplomatic  action  between  the  respective  governments  (c).  c  I5I  j^ 

The  fact  of  establishing  a  peimanent  residence  in  a  foreign  coTintry,  Permanent 
without  being  naturalized  in  it,  places  a  person  in  a  different  position  foreign 
towards  his  native  country  from  that  he  occupies  while  only  quitting  coimtriea. 
it  as  a  traveller.  He  does  not  thereby  lose  the  right  to  its  protection, 
but  it  renders  the  invocation  of  it  less  reasonable.  He  cannot  claim 
to  be  exempt  from  taxes  and  other  burdens  not  imposed  on  a  simple 
stranger,  and  he  has  no  ground  of  complaint  if  its  municipal  laws 
invest  him  with  both  the  benefits  and  disabilities  of  a  native  (rf).  If 
the  country  is  invaded,  and  his  property  is  injured  or  destroyed  by 
some  act  of  war,  he  has  no  claim  to  any  special  protection  from  his 
native  country  so  long  as  his  position  is  no  worse  than  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants.  Numerous  applications  wore  made  to  England  to 
protect  the  property  of  British  subjects  resident  in  France  from  the 
requisitions  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  but  Lord  Granville 
replied,  that  such  British  subjects  must  bear  the  same  burdens  as  the 
other  inhabitants  (e).  c  jgj  j^^ 

Down  to  the  year  1870,  England  invariably  denied  the  right  of  her  Exi>atriation 
subjects  to  expatriate  themselves.  She  placed  no  restrictions  whatever  ^  *j  ^  °' 
on  emigration,  but  maintained  that  her  subjects  carried  their  national 
character  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  were  always  liable  to  be 
treated  as  subjects  on  their  return  (/).  This  claim  has  now  been 
abandoned.  It  is  expressly  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
"Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any 
time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign  State  and  not 
under  any  disability,  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such  State, 
shall  from  and  after  the  time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalized  in 
that  foreign  State,  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject 
and  be  regarded  as  an  alien."  It  is  also  provided  that  if  naturalized 
abroad  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  he  yet  wishes  to  remain  a  British 
subject,  he  shall  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  he  will  then  be  deemed  to  have  been  continually  a 
British  subject,  except  in  the  State  where  he  was  naturalized,  as  long 
as  he  remains  a  subject  of  it  (^).  Natural  born  British  subjects  Who  are 
include  not  only  persons   bom   in   British   dominions,   but  also  the  ^"^'^.'^^  ^™ 


sabjecta. 


{c)  This  subject  is  fully  considered  in  {e)    Annual    Register,    1871.       Pub. 

the  Report  of  the  Naturalization  Com-  Docts.  p.  259. 
mission,  1869,  and  Sir  A.  Cockbum  on 

Nationality.     The  Report  is,  to  a  great  (/>  ^8  to  the  impressment  of  seamen, 

extent,  reprinted  in  the  V.  S.   Diplo-  ^^  ""^^^  ^  ^^^• 

matic  Correspondence,  1873.    Appendix,  (^)    The    Naturalization    Act,     1870, 

Wharton,  Dig.  §§  181,  182.  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  6.     See  Appca- 

{d)  Phillimore,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  dix  A. 
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children  and  grand-children  of  Britisli  subjects,  born  out  of  the 
ligeance  of  his  Majesty,  unless  the  father  was  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth  outlawed  or  attainted  for  treason.  Such  persons  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  claim  British  protection  unless  they  have  been 
naturalized  in  some  other  country,  or  unless  they  have  ceased  to  be 
British  subjects  by  reason  of  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  once  dominions 
in  which  they  continue  resident  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  Crown  of 
England  by  division  of  succession,  as  Hanover  in  1837,  or  by  reason 
of  the  operation  of  any  treaty  concluded  between  his  Majesty  and  some 
foreign  State,  or  through  the  operation  of  any  cession  of  any  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions  and  the  provisions  made  in  that  behalf  (/<). 
But  if  they  were  born  abroad  and  have  thereby  become  the  subjects 
of  some  other  State,  it  seems  that  England  will  not  protect  them 
against  that  State  (t). 

The  question  of  expatriation  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  estimated  in  1868  that  upwards  of  six  million 
persons  had  emigrated  to  that  country  since  1790,  and  that  they  and 
their  descendants  numbered  more  than  twenty  millions  {k).  The 
position  of  the  government  was,  therefore,  most  anomalous  if  that 
number  of  its  subjects  were  to  owe  allegiance  to  foreign  States,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  under  such  circumstances  the  law  should  have  so 
long  continued  doubtful.  The  Executive  government  had  always 
claimed  an  unlimited  right  of  expatriation  for  the  subjects  of  all  other 
countries,  but  when  the  question  presented  itself  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  not  one  of  the  judges  affirmed,  while  several  denied,  the  right 
for  its  own  citizens  (l).  To  remedy  this  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed 
in  1868,  which  provides  that  "Any  declaration,  instruction,  order,  or 
decision  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  which  denies,  restricts, 
impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation  is  declared  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Republic  "  (w).  This  Act  is, 
however,  only  declaratory,  and  no  provision  is  made  in  it  respecting 
what  is  to  be  considered  an  act  of  expatriation.  It  furnishes  no  rule 
for  the  Executive  to  determine  whether  a  person  is  still  an  American 
citizen  or  not,  although  it  subsequently  declares  that  *'  All  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  in  foreign  countries,  are  entitled 
to,  and  shall  receive  from,  the  government  the  same  protection  of 
persons  and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native  bom  citizens"  (w). 


(A)  7  Anno,  c.  6,  a.  3  ;  4  Geo.  II. 
0.  21,  B.  1;  13  Geo.  III.  o.  21,  s.  1. 
lUMeton  V.  Durant,  17  Q.  B.  D.  64  ;  De 
Ottr  V.  Stone,  22  Ch.  D.  243  ;  lie  IVil- 
foi^AAy,  30Ch.  D.  324.  See  Boyd,  The 
Herobant  Shipping  LawH,  p.  \b. 

(i)  Lord  RubmU  to  Sir  J.  Orompton, 
0th  Juljr,  1862.  Nat.  Comm.  Rop. 
p.  74. 


{k)  Report  of  U.  S.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  1808. 

(/)  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General, 
vol.  viii.  p.  139.  Kent,  Comm.  vol.  ii. 
p.  49,  IiiffHs  V.  Sailors^  SiiHtj  Harbour, 
3  rotors,  126,     Hallook,  p.  696. 

(»//)  Act  of  July,  1808,  o.  249,  s.  1, 
U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  tit.  xxv.  Citizou- 
nbip,  SCO.  1999. 

(»>)  Ibid.  H.  2  ;  boo.  2000. 
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Two  laws   exist  for  determining  who   is  a  citizen.     The  Act   of    Chap.  Ila. 
Congress  of  the  10th  of  February,  1855,  provides  that  "persons  here 


tofore  born,  and  hereafter  to  be  born,  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  -^? 

of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were,  or  shall  be  at  the  time  of  citizens  of  the 

their  birth,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  and  con-  ^  i"ted  States. 

sidered,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  : 

Provided,  however,  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to 

persons  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United  States  "  (o).     The 

Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the   Constitution   declares  "  All  persons 

born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 

thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  "  (/>).  g  I'll  iff 

The  law  thus  states  distinctly  who  are  citizens,  but  the  right  of  United 
expatriation  being  admitted,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  gj^aj^i 
determine  when  individuals  cease  to  be  citizens,  or  at  all  events  when  abroad. 
thoy  cease  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

"The  American  citizen,"  said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "who  goes 
into  a  foreign  country,  although  he  owes  local  and  temporary  allegi- 
ance to  that  country,  yet,  if  he  performs  no  other  act  changing  his 
position,  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Government ;  and  if 
"without  the  violation  of  any  municipal  law,  he  should  be  oppressed 
unjustly,  he  would  have  a  right  to  claim  that  protection,  and  the 
interposition  of  the  American  Government  in  his  favour  would  be  con- 
sidered a  justifiable  interposition.  But  his  situation  is  completely 
changed,  where,  by  his  own  act,  he  has  made  himself  the  subject  of  a 
foreign  power.  Although  this  act  may  not  be  sufficient  to  rescue  him 
from  jjunishment  for  any  crime  committed  against  the  United  States, 
a  point  not  intended  to  bo  decided,  yet  it  certainly  places  him  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  while  within  the  territory  of  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  has  sworn  allegiance"  (q). 

In  1873,  Mr.  Fish  issued  instructions  to  the  American  Minister  in 
France,  in  which,  after  quoting  the  above  dictum  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  ho  thus  explains  the  principles  upon  which  the  American 
Government  now  acts  in  protecting  its  subjects  abroad.  "If  on  the 
one  hand  the  Government  assumes  the  duty  of  protecting  his  rights 
and  privileges,  on  the  other  hand  the  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  ever 
ready  to  place  his  fortune  and  even  his  life  at  its  service,  should  the 
public  necessities  demand  such  a  sacrifice.  If,  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  permanently  withdraws  his  person  from  the  national  jurisdiction ; 
if  he  places  his  pi'operty  where  it  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
national  necessities  ;  if  his  children  are  born  and  reared  upon  a  foreign 
soil,  with  no  purpose  of  returning  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  recognized  in  the  14th  Amendment,  and 


(o)  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  x.       Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xv.  p.  706. 
P-  604-  (?)  Murray  v.  The  Charming  Betsy,  2 

(p)  Ratified,  20th  June,  1868.     U.S.       Cranch,  119. 
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in  the  Act  of  1868,  lie  has  so  far  expatriated  himself  as  to  relieve  this 
Government  from  the  obligation  of  interference  for  his  protection. 

"  Each  case  as  it  arises  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  In  each 
the  main  fact  to  be  determined  will  be  this, — has  there  been  such  a 
practical  expatriation  as  removes  the  individual  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  ? 

"  If  there  has  not  been,  the  applicant  will  be  entitled  to  protec- 
tion "  (r). 

Although  the  American  G-overnment  may  refuse  to  protect  any 
individual  citizen  who  is  abroad  without  an  apparent  intention  of 
returning,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  person  is  necessarily  ex- 
patriated. If  he  is  naturalized  abroad  this  will  amount  to  an  act  of 
expatriation,  and  the  same  effect  may  be  attributed  to  the  acceptance 
of  public  or  military  employment  in  a  foreign  State  without  naturaliza- 
tion. Naturalization  is  without  doubt  the  highest,  but  not  the  only 
evidence  of  expatriation  (s).  But  the  mere  fact  of  residence  abroad 
without  an  intention  of  returning  does  not  of  itself  amount  to  an  act 
of  expatriation  (/). 

Certificates  of  naturalization  are  issued  in  America  when  the  require- 
ments for  becoming  a  citizen  have  been  complied  with.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniform  system  of  registration  of  such  certificates,  and  as 
there  are  about  3,000  Federal  and  State  courts  having  power  to  grant 
them,  great  difficulties  sometimes  arise  in  proving  naturalization.  But 
when  a  certificate,  valid  on  the  face  of  it,  and  founded  on  the  decree  of 
a  competent  court,  is  produced,  it  cannot  be  questioned  except  through 
judicial  proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  («). 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  England  and  America  (x). 
The  probability  of  future  disputes  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
subject  of  allegiance  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  a  convention 
concluded  between  them  on  the  13th  May,  1870,  by  which  it  is  agreed 
that  citizens  of  either  country  naturalized  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other,  are  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  such 
country.  This  naturalization  may,  however,  be  renounced,  and  the 
former  nationality  of  the  individual  resumed  on  compliance  with 
certain  formalities  (y).  Treaties  more  or  less  similar  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  most  other  civilized  countries  (z). 


(>•)  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr,  Washbumo, 
28th  June,  1873.  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873, 
p.  269.  See  also  lb.  187/),  p.  489  and 
p.  663. 

(»)  Opinions  of  Att.-Gen.  (U.  S.), 
vol.  xiv.  p.  296. 

(0  Ibid.  Tol.  ix.  p.  359. 

(h)  See  osso  of  the  Kastollans.  U.  S. 
DIpl.  Cor.  1876,  p.  677. 

(x)  In  1873  the  President  addressed  a 
aeries  of  qoesttons  on  this  subject  to  the 
hetds  of  the  variotis  Amerioan  State 


departments.  The  jiast  and  present 
American  law  is  fully  discussed  in  the 
answers.  Sec  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873, 
pp.  1160  <■/'  srq.  See,  further,  Wharton, 
Dig.  §§  171—200. 

(y)  See  Appendix  A.  The  Naturali- 
zation Act,  1872,  Schedule.  Also  U.  S. 
Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xvi.  p.  775. 

(j)  See  Analysis  of  U.  S.  Naturali- 
zation Treaties.  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873, 
p.  1274.  Wharton,  Dig.  }  171,  pp.  309, 
310. 
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The  claims  of  both  England  and  America,  before  the  laws  of  each    Chap.  Ila. 
assumed  their  present   shape,  either  to  protect  their  subjects   or  to  _ 

require  their  services  when  abroad,  have  caused  endless  discussions,  pjmej 
In  1848  and  18GG,  Irish  agitators  resorted  to  the  United  States  for  discussion 
the  purpose  of  organizing  plots  against  the  British  Government,  The  g^^i^^  ^nd 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  on  both  occasions,  and  several  America  as  to 
persons  were  arrested  in  Ireland  on  suspicion  of  having  been  con-  of^jfeir'^^*"*'^ 
cerned  in  treasonable  acts  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Ireland.  Bubjectts. 
Of  the  right  of  England  to  punish  her  subjects  for  treason,  wherever 
committed,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  nor  could  the  right  to  punish 
native  born  Americans  for  acts  against  the  government  committed  in 
the  British  Isles  bo  disputed  {a).  The  cases  which  presented  any 
difficulty  were  those  of  native  born  British  subjects  who  had  been 
naturalized  in  America,  and  had  only  conspired  there  without  com- 
mitting overt  acts  in  Great  Britain.  At  that  time  the  doctrine  of 
perpetual  allegiance  was  strongly  insisted  on  in  England.  The  maxim 
neyno  potest  exuere  patriam  was  considered  a  fundamental  one  in  English 
law.  The  United  States  maintained  that  their  naturalized  citizens 
were  to  all  intents  and  purjioses  as  much  entitled  to  protection  abroad 
as  native  born  Americans  (A),  and  that  such  persons  could  therefore 
not  be  arbitrarily  imprisoned  under  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  but  were  entitled  to  a  trial.  To  this  I^rd  Palmerston  replied, 
that  native  bom  Britisli  subjects  who  were  naturalized  abroad  and 
returned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  were  as  amenable  to  British  law  as 
any  other  subjects  of  her  Majesty  (c).  In  the  cases  of  Warren  and 
Costello,  tried  in  Ireland,  in  1867,  the  judges  refused  a  jury  de  tneilie- 
tate  lingua,  on  the  ground  that,  although  the  prisoners  had  been 
naturalized  in  America,  they  had  been  native  born  British  subjects, 
and,  being  once  under  the  allegiance  of  the  British  sovereign,  they 
remained  so  for  ever((/).  Most  of  the  persons  arrested  who  could 
prove  their  naturalization  in  America  were,  however,  liberated  at  the 
request  of  the  American  government,  unless  treasonable  acts  were 
proved  to  have  been  committed  by  them  in  Ireland  (e).  c  \^\  q 

During  the  American  civil  war  the  protection  of  England  was  fre-  British 
quently  demanded  against  conscription  in  the  United  States  army.  America"^ 
Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  that  there  is  no  rule  or  principle  of  inter-  during  the 
national  law  which  prohibits  the  government  of  any  country  from  re- 
quiring aliens  resident  within  its  territories  to  serve  in  the  militia  or 
police  of  the  country,  or  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  establish- 
ments (/).      But  her   Majesty's   government   would    not   consent   to 
British  subjects  being  compelled  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  either  party, 

(«)  Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  10th  {e)  16th  August,  1849. 

March,  1867.     U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1867,  {d)  Report  of  Naturalization  Commis- 

p.  74.  sion,  1868,  p.  49  and  p.  90, 

{b)  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  [e)  Ibid,  pp.  48  et  seq. 

28th  Oct,  1848,   Hertslet's  State  Papers,  (/)  To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  76,  April  4th, 

vol,  xlvii.  p,  1236,  1861. 


Civil  War. 
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Part  II.  where,  besides  the  ordinary  incidents  of  battle,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  be  treated  as  traitors  or  rebels  in  a  quarrel  in  wliicli,  as  aliens,  tliey 
had  no  concern  ;  and  on  their  return  to  England  would  incur  the 
penalties  imposed  on  British  subjects  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
war(^).  All  who  could  prove  their  British  nationality  were  accord- 
ingly exempted  from  military  service  {h).  But  if  a  British  subject 
had  become  naturalized  in  America,  England  refused  to  protect  him  so 
long  as  he  remained  there  (?).  Individuals  who  had  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  naturalized,  but  had  not  completed  the  neces- 
sary formalities,  were  also  treated  as  aliens,  and  exempted  (k) ;  but 
her  Majesty's  government  declined  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  if  they 
had  voted  at  elections,  or  in  any  other  way  exercised  any  of  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  a  citizen  (/).  In  1863  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed,  special!}-  including  "intended"  citizens  in  a  further  enrolment 
of  the  militia  (w) ;  and  a  proclamation  of  the  President  allowed  sixty- 
five  days  to  such  persons  to  leave  the  country,  or  become  liable  to  be 
enrolled  by  remaining.  To  this  Great  Britain  acquiesced,  the  period 
allowed  for  departure  being  deemed  sufficient  («).  It  was  regarded  as 
an  established  principle  that  a  government  might,  by  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  include  in  its  conscription  any  persons  permanently  resident  in  its 
territory,  provided  it  allowed  them  reasonable  time  and  facilities  for 
R  151  B,.  departure  on  the  promulgation  of  such  a  law  (o). 
Prussian  The  Prussian   military  laws,  which    have   now  been    introduced 

throughout  the  German  empire  (/;),  declare  that  every  German  subject 
is  liable  to  military  service,  and  cannot  have  that  service  performed  by 
deputy  (q).  The  right  to  emigrate  is,  however,  not  restricted,  except 
as  regards  the  performance  of  military  service  (r).  Permission  to 
emigrate  may  be  obtained,  but  this  permission,  when  granted,  destroys 
the  quality  of  Prussian  or  German  subject  («).  It  is  not  to  be  granted 
to  males  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  military  commission  of  their  district,  or  to  actual 
soldiers  or  officers  before  their  discharge,  or  to  persons  convoked  for 
military  service  {i).     If  anyone  does  emigrate  without  permission,  and 

(//)  To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  349,  7th  Oct.  (u)  Pari.  Papers,    1863,   N.   America 

18G1.  Parl.Paper8,N.  America  (No.  13),  (No.  13),  p.  34.     To  Lord  Lyons,  No. 

1861,  p.  34.  293,  27th  Nov.  1862.     As  regards  this 

(A)  Lord  Lyons,  No.  379,  29th  July,  matter  of  military  service  there  was, 

1801.  apparently,   no  difference  between  the 

(0  To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  269,  7th  June,       ^»«''''  °*  *^°  ^'"^"^  ^^^^^  """^  *^°«® 
jg/j2  entertained  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 

W_-      -,  ,  .     ,,     ~.       ,     .  ment.     Wharton,  Dig.  5  202. 

Mr.  Soward  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Ang.  ,  \  n      ^•,.  t.-        «  41,    v  i. 

^    ,  (p)  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  art. 

20th,  1802.  fli       rr  -*  1  *    xr         t  t?  1    ••• 

'  61.     Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  in. 

(/)  Consular  Circular  from  Mr.  Stuart,  p_  1947. 
No.  99,  25th  July,  1802.  (^)  ^^t.  67. 

(m)  U.  8.  Statute*  at  Large,  vol.  zii.  (r)  Prussian  Constitution,  1850,  tit.  i. 

p.  731.  art.  i. 

(n)  To  Lord  Ljona,  No.  486,  3Ii(         («)  Law  of  31st  Dec.  1842,  }  15. 
Aug.  1863.  (0  Ibid.  ^7. 
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to  avoid  performing  his  military  service,  he  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  or  Chap.  Ila. 

imjirisonment,  nor  does  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  relieve  him  from  

performing  the  military  duties  (m). 

Numerous  cases  have  occurred  of  Prussians  evading  these  duties  by 
going  abroad,  and  then  returning  to  Prussia  and  claiming  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  some  foreign  State.  Johann  Knocke,  a  native  born 
Prussian,  was  naturalized  in  America,  and  on  returning  to  Prussia 
claimed  exemption  from  military  service.  Mr.  Wheaton,  then  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Berlin,  told  him  that  as  long  as  he  was  in  any  other 
country  but  Prussia  he  would  be  protected,  *'  but  having  returned  to 
the  country  of  your  birth,  your  native  domicile  and  national  character 
revert  (so  long  as  you  remain  in  Prussian  dominions),  and  you  are  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  as  if  you  had  never  emigrated  "  (*).  This  rule  was  ob- 
served in  similar  cases  until  1859,  when  the  United  States  endeavoured 
to  protect  Hofer  from  the  conscription.  Mr.  Cass  asserted  that  "  the 
moment  a  foreigner  becomes  naturalized,  his  allegiance  to  his  native 
country  is  severed  for  ever"(y).  This  pretension,  however,  was  not 
persisted  in,  nor  did  it  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  American  jurists  (z). 
And  the  rule  now  established  in  America  is  that,  if  a  subject  of  a 
foreign  State  has  left  military  duty  accrued  due  and  unperformed,  he 
may  lawfully  be  held  to  it  if  he  return  after  naturalization,  but  that 
he  is  not  liable  for  subsequent  dut}' ;  for  duty,  that  is,  which  was  not 
then  owing  by  him  when  he  left  the  foreign  country  (ri).  During  the 
civil  war,  it  being  found  that  many  persons  quitted  the  United  States 
to  escape  the  conscription  there,  and  then  applied  to  that  government 
to  save  them  from  serving  in  the  Prussian  army,  Mr.  Judd,  American 
Minister  in  Prussia,  was  instructed  not  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  such 
"  worthless  citizens  "  (6).  On  the  22nd  February,  1868,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, containing  terms  similar  to  that  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  except  that  residence  for  five  years  in  the  country  adopted  is 
required  in  order  to  entitle  the  individual  to  its  protection  (c).  Other 
treaties  have  been  at  various  times  concluded  with  separate  German 
sovereignties.  Owing  to  the  events  of  1870 — 71,  the  existing  treaties 
are,  apart  from  other  defects,  not  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  their  revision,  on  the  basis  of  extending  the 
North  German  treaty,  with  some  explanation,  to  the  whole  empire,  is 
desired  by  the  United  States  Government.  But  the  response  at  Berlin 
is  not,  it  would  appear,  altogether  in  accordance  with  American 
feeling  (d). 

(«)  Penal  Code,  AprilHth,  1851.  (i)  U.   S.   Dip!.  Cor.    1863,   Pt.   II. 

(x)  U.S.  Senate  Documents,  1859— 60,       p.  1020. 

vol.  ii.  p.  6.     See  other  cases,  ibid.  pp.  t  \  rr    a    at.  i.  i.        at  i 

o     <;7  ^    iQ«,  .  „  ^  XT  ,    o  Tj  ("■)  ^-  ^-  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xv. 

9— 57,  p.  1364     and  Nat.  Comm.  Rep.  „    ^,,.  „„,  „„„  xj-„4.    o  -o 

*^  p.  olo ;  ana  see  rfat.  Comm.  Rep.  p. 

^'      ■  .  .,  •  H9.     For  the  English  treaty,  see  Ap- 

r?  i  1 1   I'        -AA  P«n<i^'^  ^'  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  39,  schedule. 

[z)  Halleck,  p.  tOO. 

(«)  Wharton,  Dig.  ^  181,  182.  (<0  Wharton,  Dig.  $J  178,  179. 
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§  151  S. 

Cases  of 
Martin  Kozta 
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CoJioof 
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England  has  acted  upon  similar  principles  respecting  Prussians  who 
have  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  of  being  British  subjects.  In 
1862,  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Cologne,  who  had 
naturalized  himself  in  Prussia,  was  informed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  that  his  sons  were  liable  to  military  service  while  they 
remained  in  Prussia  (e). 

A  foreigner  is  not  permitted  to  naturalize  himself  in  Germany  unless 
(1)  by  the  law  of  his  own  country  he  is  capable  of  contracting,  or  if 
incapable,  has  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian ;  (2) 
unless  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable ;  (3)  unless  he  will  be 
received  and  find  an  abode  at  the  place  where  he  proposes  to  settle  ; 
(4)  and  unless  he  will  be  able  to  live  so  as  to  support  himself  and 
family  (/). 

The  cases  of  Martin  Kozta  and  Simon  Tousig  were  instances  of 
Austrian  subjects  leaving  their  country,  and  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  after  having  only  declared  their  intention  of  being 
naturalized  in  America.  Kozta  was  a  Hungarian  refugee  of  1848  —9. 
He  went  to  Turkey  and  was  imprisoned  there,  but  released  on  condi- 
tion of  leaving  the  country.  He  then  went  to  America  and  declared 
his  intention  of  being  naturalized.  In  1853  he  went  to  SmjTua,  and 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Consul  a  travelling  pass,  stating  he 
was  entitled  to  American  protection.  AVhile  there,  he  was  seized  by 
some  persons  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  who  took  him  out  in  a  boat  and 
threw  him  into  the  sea,  whence  he  was  picked  up  by  The  Hussar,  an 
Austrian  ship  of  war.  The  American  Consul  demanded  his  release, 
but  this  being  refused,  an  American  ship  of  war,  The  St.  Louis,  was 
sent  to  take  him  by  force  if  his  detention  was  still  insisted  on.  The 
matter  was  compromised  by  Kozta  being  shipped  off  to  the  United 
States,  while  Austria  reserved  the  right  to  proceed  against  him  if  he 
returned  to  Turkey.  Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Austrian 
Government,  justly  affirmed  that  whether  Kozta  was  entitled  to  Ameri- 
can protection  or  not,  Austria  had  no  right  to  seize  him  upon  Turkish 
soil,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Turkish  Government  (y).  Simon 
Tousig  on  returning  to  Austria  was  arrested  for  offences  committed 
before  he  had  left  that  country.  Mr.  Marcy  declined  to  interfere  for 
him,  on  the  ground  that  "  having  once  boon  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Austria,  and  while  under  her  jurisdiction  violated  those  laws,  his  with- 
drawal from  that  jurisdiction  and  acquiring  a  different  national  cha- 
racter would  not  exempt  him  from  their  operation  whenever  ho  again 
choso  to  place  himself  under  them  "(/*).  Another  case  occurred  in 
1873.  Fran^'ois  A.  Heinrich  was  born  in  New  York  of  Austrian 
parents,  who  wore  not  naturalized  in  tho  United  States,  and  throe  or 
four  years  after  his  birth  ho  was  taken  to  Austna.    On  becoming  of 


(#)  N»t.  Comm.  Hop.  p.  73. 
(/)  NatioiuaityLawoflBt  Juno,  1870. 
8m  B«ni«  de  Droit  Int.  1876,  p.  200. 
(jf)  8tat«  P»pen,  toI.  xliv.  pp.  026— 


1042.      Wheaton,    by    Dana,    p.    110. 
Westlako,  §  64. 

{h)  Wheaton,  by  Laurence,  App.  p. 
920. 
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age  he  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  but    Chap.  Ila. 

the  United  States  declined  to  interfere  on  his  behalf,  he  being  taken 

to  have  expatriated  himself  (t).  o  ^  ct  m 

The  law  of  France  requires  every  Frenchman  to  perform  military  Law  of 
service  in  person  {k),  and  imposes  a  penalty  on  anyone  who  emigrates  ^"^^"^ce. 
■without  having  served  his  time  in  the  army.     The  requirements  of 
universal   service   have  been  the  guiding  principle  in  modifications 
of   the   law  which   now  enforces   French   citizenship  on  those  born 
within  the  territory  of  the  Eepublic  with  a  greater  rigour  than  is 
to   be   found   in   the   corresponding  laws  of   any   other   State.      By  Laws  of  28th 
comparatively    recent    legislation,    every   individual    who    has    been      Jo'aJdj^'i 
born  in  France  of  a  foreigner,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  majority,  is  1893. 
domiciled  in  France,  is  a  Frenchman ;  unless,  during  the  year  that 
follows  his  majority,  as  regulated  by  French  law,  he  has  declined  to 
be  French,  and  has  proved  that  he  has  preserved  the  nationality  of  his 
parents  by  a  certificate  in  due  form  from  his  Government,  which  will 
remain  annexed  to  his  declaration  ;  and  unless  he  has  also  produced, 
if  there  is  occasion  so  to  do,  a  certificate  proving  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  call  to  serve  under  the  flag  in  compliance  with  the  military 
laws    of    his    country,     always    excepting     cases    provided    for    in 
treaties  {I). 

(«)  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873,  p.  78.  of  Naturalisation  in  the  United  States 

(k)  Law  of  27th  July,  1872,  tit.  i.  §  1.  and  elsewhere.     This  latter  book  con- 

(/)  See  Hall,  Foreign  Jurisdiction  of  tains  an  exceedingly  useful  synopsis  of 

the  British  Crown,  pp.  66— 60,  Cogordan,  the  Uws  of  nationality  throughout  the 

La  Nationalite,  and  Webster,  The  Law  civilized  world. 
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RIGHTS    OF   EQUALITY. 

The  natural  equality  of  sovereign  States  may  be 
modified  by  positive  compact,  or  by  consent  implied 
from  constant  usage,  so  as  to  entitle  one  State  to  superi- 
ority over  another  in  respect  to  certain  external  objects, 
such  as  rank,  titles,  and  other  ceremonial  distinctions. 

Thus,  the  international  law  of  Europe  has  attributed 
to  certain  States  what  are  called  roijal  honours,  which 
are  actually  enjoyed  by  ever}^  empire  or  kingdom  in 
Europe,  by  the  Pope,  the  grand  duchies  in  Germany, 
and  the  Germanic  and  Swiss  confederations.  They 
were  also  formerly  conceded  to  the  German  Empire, 
and  to  some  of  the  great  republics,  such  as  the  United 
Netherlands  and  Venice. 

These  royal  honours  entitle  the  States  by  whom  they 
are  possessed  to  precedence  over  all  others  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  rank,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  send- 
ing to  other  States  public  ministers  of  the  first  rank,  as 
ambassadors,  together  with  certain  other  distinctive 
titles  and  ceremonies. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  United  States  have  exercised  the  riglit  in 
certain  cases  of  conferring  on  their  public  ministers  to  foreign  courts 
the  rank  of  ambassadors,  and  of  receiving  at  Washington  ministers  of 
a  corresponding  dignity.  At  tlie  present  moment  they  are  represented 
})y  ambassadors  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Mexico  and  llussia.  This  step  was  not  taken  without  much  debate,  and 
with  grave  apprehensions  as  to  its  consequence.  "  The  Department," 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  January  3lBt,  1884,  "cannot,  in  justice 
to  its  ministers  abroad,  ask  Oongress  to  give  them  higher  rank  ^vitll 
their  present  salaries ;  neither  could  it  with  propriety  appeal  to  Con- 
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gress  for  an  allowance  commensurate  with  the  necessary  mode  of  life    diap.  III. 

of  an  ambassador."     And,  July  2nd,  1885,  Mr.  Bayard  informed  Mr.  ' 

Phelps  that  the  question  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors  had 

been  frequently  considered,  but  that  "the  inconvenience  which  in  a 

simple  social  democracy  might  attend  the  reception  of  an  extraordinary 

foreign  privileged  class "  had   hitherto   been  found   an   insuperable 

bar  (a). 

§  154. 
Among  the  princes  who  enjoy  this  rank,  the  Catholic  Precedence 

powers  concede  the  j^recedency  to  the   Pope,  or  sove-  ^n^and 

reign  pontiff ;  but  Russia,  and  the  Protestant  States  of  I^^^jaI^' 

Europe  consider  him  as  bishop  of  Rome  only,  and  a  *»o»^o»"- 

sovereign  prince  in   Italy,  and  such  of  them  as  enjoy 

royal  honours  refuse  him  the  precedence. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  former  consti- 
tution of  the  empire,  was  entitled  to  precedence  over  all 
other  temporal  princes,  as  the  supposed  successor  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  the  Caesars  in  the  empire  of  the 
AVest ;  but  since  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Germanic 
constitution,  and  the  abdication  of  the  titles  and  prero- 
gatives of  its  head  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
precedence  of  this  sovereign  over  other  princes  of  the 
same  rank  may  be  considered  questionable  (b). 

The  various  contests  between  crowned  heads  for  pre- 
cedence are  matter  of  curious  historical  research  as 
illustrative  of  European  manners  at  different  periods ; 
but  the  practical  importance  of  these  discussions  has 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  no  longer  permits  the  serious  interests  of  mankind 
to  be  sacrificed  to  such  vain  pretensions. 


(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  torn.  i.  liv.  predeoessors  claimed  to  occupy  the  same 

ii.  eh.  3,  §  38.    Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  position  in  the  secular  as  the  Pope  in 

des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  iii.  the  spiritual  world.      The   Empire  of 

ch.  2,   §   129.     Klviber,  Droit  des  Gens  Austria  is  in  no  sense  the  successor  of 

Modeme,  pt.  ii.  tit.  i.  ch.  3,  §{  91,  92.  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  dissolved  by 

Heffter,    §   28.      Alraanach  de   Gotha,  Napoleon  in  1803.   See  Professor  Bryce's 

1904.     Wharton,  Digest,  2nd  ed.  §  88.  well-known  book  bearing  that  title.     In 

(i)  Martens,  §  132.  Kliiber,  §  95.  strictness  there  is  no '•  Emperor  of  Ger- 
This  claim  was  always  contested  by  Eng-  many,"  though  French  diplomatic  Ian- 
land.  24  Hen.  8,  c.  12.  It  was  as  "The  guage  speaks  of  sa  Majeste  TEmpereur 
Emperor,"  not  "  The  Emperor  of  Ger-  d'Allemagne  :  the  correct  title  is  Seine 
many,"  that  the  Hapsburgs  and  their  Majestat  der  Deutsche  Kaiser. 
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Part  n.         The   text-writers   commonly   assigned   to  what  were 
§  165.       called   the  great  republics,  who  were   entitled  to  royal 
SpubUcs        honours,  a  rank  inferior  to  crowned  heads  of  that  class  ; 
and  the  United  Netherlands,  Venice,  and  Switzerland, 
certainly  did  formerly  yield  the  precedence  to  emperors 
and  reigning  kings,  though  they  contested  it  with  the 
electors   and    other   inferior    princes   entitled   to   royal 
honours.      But   disputes   of    this   sort   have   commonly 
been    determined   by   the  relative   power   of   the   con- 
tending jDarties,  rather  than  by  any  general  rule  deriA'cd 
from  the  form  of  government.      Cromwell  knew  how  to 
make  the  dignity  and  equality  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth respected  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ;  and 
in  the  different  treaties  between  the  French  Republic 
and  other  powers,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
same  ceremonial   as   to  rank  and  etiquette   should   be 
observed  between  them  and  France  which  had  subsisted 
g  -  _g       before  the  revolution  [c). 
Monarcbs  not       lliose   monarchial   sovereigns  who  are  not  crowned 
and^mi-        hcads,  but  who  cnjoy  royal  honours,  concede  the  pre- 
Bo^ereigns.      ccdcnce  on  all  occasions  to  emperors  and  kings. 

Monarchial  sovereigns  who  do  not  enjoy  royal  honours 
yield  the  precedence  to  those  princes  who  are  entitled  to 
these  honours. 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  rank  below  sove- 
reign States  (c/). 

Semi-sovereign  States,  and  those  under  the  protection 
or  SiizeraincU  of  another  sovereign  State,  necessarily 
rank  below  that  State  on  which  they  are  dependent. 
But  where  third  parties  are  concerned,  their  relative 
rank  must  be  determined  by  other  considerations ;  and 
they  may  even  take  precedence  of  States  completely 
sovereign,  as  was  the  case  with  the  electors  under  the 
former  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  respect 
to  other  princes  not  entitled  to  royal  honours  {e). 

(r)  Treaty  of  Oompo  Fomiio,  nrt.  23,  Paix,  torn.  i.  p.  GIO.    Edit.  Broxelles. 
And  of  Lnneville,  art.  17,  vith  Aiutria.  (rO  Kliibcr,  §  08. 

TrsatiM   of   Baale   witli   Fmaaia   and  (r)  Hufftor,  das  Europiiisohe  Viilker- 

Bpalii.    Sohoell,  Hintoire  dm  Traits  de  rooht,  f  28,  No.  iii. 
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These  different  points  respecting  the  relative  rank  of  Chap.  III. 
sovereigns  and  States  have  never  been  determined  by 
any  positive  regulation  or  international  compact :  they 
rest  on  usage  and  general  acquiescence.  An  abortive 
attempt  was  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  classify 
tlie  different  States  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  determine 
their  relative  rank.  At  the  sitting  of  the  lOtli  December, 
1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  powei*s  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paiis,  named  a  committee 
to  which  this  subject  was  referred.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
9th  February,  1815,  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
proposed  to  establish  three  classes  of  powers,  relatively 
to  the  rank  of  their  respective  ministers,  was  discussed 
by  the  Congress;  but  doubts  having  arisen  respecting 
this  classification,  and  especially  as  to  the  rank  assigned 
to  the  great  republics,  the  question  Avas  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  a  regulation  established  determining  merely 
the  relative  rank  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  crowned 
l'eads(/).  ^  _  gjj^^ 

Where  the  rank  between  different  States  is  equal  or  Usage  of  the 
undetermined,  different  expedients  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  contest,  and  at  the  same 
time  reserving  the  respective  rights  and  pretensions  of 
the  parties.  Among  these  is  what  is  called  the  usage  of 
the  alternate  by  which  the  rank  and  places  of  different 
powers  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  either  in  a 
certain  regular  order,  or  one  determined  by  lot.  Thus, 
in  drawing  up  public  treaties  and  conventions,  it  is  the 
usage  of  certain  powers  to  alternate^  both  in  the  pre- 
amble and  the  signatures,  so  that  each  power  occupies, 
in  the  copy  intended  to  be  delivered  to  it,  the  first 
place.  The  regulation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  above 
referred  to,  provides  that  in  acts  and  treaties  between 
those  powers  which  admit  the  alternate  the  order  to  be 
observed  by  the  different  ministers  shall  be  determined 
bylot(<7). 


(/)  Kluber,  Acten  des  Weiner  Con-  (^)  Annexe,  xvii.  a  I'Acte  du  Con- 

gresses, torn.  viii.  pp.  98,  102,  108,  116.       gr5s  de  Vienne,  art.  7. 
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Part  II. 


§158. 

Language 
used  in 
diplomatic 
intercourse. 


§159. 

Titltjn  of 

TirinccN  and 
Dtatcii. 


Another  expedient  wliicli  has  frequently  been  adopted 
to  avoid  controversies  respecting-  the  order  of  sig'natures 
to  treaties  and  other  public  acts,  is  that  of  signing  in  tlie 
order  assigned  by  the  French  alphabet  to  the  respective 
powers  represented  by  their  ministers  (//). 

The  primitive  equality  of  nations  authorizes  each 
nation  to  make  use  of  its  OAvn  language  in  treating 
with  others,  and  this  right  is  still,  in  a  certain  degree, 
preserved  in  the  practice  of  some  States.  But  general 
convenience  early  suggested  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Euro^ie.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  preponderance  of  Spain  contri- 
buted to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Castilian  tongue 
as  the  ordinary  medium  of  political  correspondence. 
This,  again,  has  been  superseded  by  the  language  of 
France,  wliich,  since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  become 
the  almost  universal  diplomatic  idiom  of  the  civilized 
world.  Those  States  which  still  retain  the  use  of  their 
national  language  in  treaties  and  diplomatic  corresj^ond- 
ence,  usually  annex  to  the  papers  transmitted  by  them 
a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  opposite  party, 
wherever  it  is  understood  that  this  comity  will  be 
reciprocated.  Such  is  the  usage  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation, of  Spain,  and  the  Italian  courts.  Those 
States  which  have  a  common  language,  generally  use 
it  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  Such  is  the 
case  between  the  Germanic  confederation  and  its  dif- 
ferent members,  and  between  the  respective  members 
themselves ;  between  the  different  States  of  Italy ; 
and  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

All  sovereign  princes  or  States  may  assume  whatever 
titles  of  dignity  they  think  fit,  and  may  exact  from  tluM'r 
own  subjects  these  marks  of  honour.  But  their  rcn-og- 
nition  by  othei  States  is  not  a  matter  of   strict  right, 


(A)   BSiibor,  Uebcr«ioht  der  diplomatifljhen  Vorhaudlungen  des  Wiener  Gun- 
fgnrnm,  {  104. 
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especially  in  the  case  of  new  titles  of  higher  dignity,  Chap.  HI. 
assumed  by  sovereigns.  Thus,  the  royal  title  of  King 
of  Prussia,  which  was  assumed  by  Frederick  I.  in  1701, 
was  first  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  subsequently  by  the  other  princes  and  States  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  until 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William  II.  in  1786,  and  by  the 
Teutonic  knights  until  1792,  this  once  famous  military 
order  still  retaining  the  shadow  of  its  antiquated  claims 
to  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  until  that  period  (/).  So,  also, 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1701,  was  successively 
acknowledged  by  Prussia,  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden  in  1723,  by  Denmark  in  1732,  by  Turkey  in 
1739,  by  the  emperor  and  the  empire  in  1745-6,  by 
France  in  1745,  by  Spain  in  1750,  and  by  the  Republic 
of  Poland  in  1764.  In  the  recognition  of  this  title  by 
France,  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  precedence  claimed 
by  that  crown  was  insisted  on,  and  a  stipulation  entered 
into  by  Russia  in  the  form  of  a  Beversale,  that  this 
change  of  title  should  make  no  alteration  in  the  cere- 
monies observed  between  the  two  courts.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  in  1762,  she  refused 
to  renew  the  stipulation  in  that  form,  but  declared  that 
the  imperial  title  should  make  no  change  in  the  cere- 
monial observed  between  the  two  courts.  This  decla- 
ration was  answered  by  the  court  of  Versailles  in  a 
counter  declaration,  renewing  the  recognition  of  that 
title,  upon  the  express  condition,  that,  if  any  alteration 
should  be  made  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
rules  previously  observed  by  the  two  courts  as  to  rank 
and  precedence,  the  French  Crown  would  resume  its 
ancient  style,  and  cease  to  give  the  title  of  Imperial 
to  that  of  Russia  (k). 

The  title  of  Emperor,  from  the  historical  associations 

(i)  Ward's   History  of    the  Law  of  (A)  Hassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diploma  tie 

Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245-248.     Kluber,       Fran9ai8e,  torn.  vi.  Uv.  iii.  pp.   328- 
Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,       gg, 
pt.  ii.  tit.  i.  ch.  2,  §  107,  note  c. 
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Part  n.  'with  whicli  it  is  connected,  was  formerly  considered  the 
most  eminent  and  honourable  among  all  sovereign  titles ; 
but  it  was  never  regarded  by  other  crowned  heads  as 
conferring,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  any  prerogative  or  precedence  over  those 
§  160.  princes. 
Maritime  The  usag^e  of  nations  has  established  certain  maritime 

ceremonials.  . 

ceremonials  to  be  observed,  either  on  the  ocean  or  those 
parts  of  the  sea  over  which  a  sort  of  supremacy  is  claimed 
by  a  particular  State. 

Among  these  is  the  salute  by  striking  the  flag  or  the 
sails,  or  by  firing  a  certain  number  of  guns  on  approach- 
ing a  fleet  or  a  ship  of  war,  or  entering  a  fortified  port 
or  harbour. 

Every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive  right,  in 
virtue  of  its  independence  and  equality,  to  regulate  the 
maritime  ceremonial  to  be  observed  by  its  own  vessels 
towards  each  other,  or  towards  those  of  another  nation, 
on  the  high  seas,  or  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction. 
It  has  a  similar  right  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  within  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  as  well  with  respect  to  each  other, 
as  towards  its  own  fortresses  and  ships  of  war,  and  the 
reciprocal  honours  to  be  rendered  by  the  latter  to  foreign 
ships.  These  regulations  are  established  either  by  its 
own  municipal  ordinances,  or  by  reciprocal  treaties  with 
other  maritime  powers  (/)• 

Where  the  dominion  claimed  by  the  State  is  contested 
by  foreign  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Narrow  Seas,  the  maritime  honours  to  bo  rendered  by 
its  flag  are  also  the  subject  of  contention.  The  disputes 
on  tliis  subject  have  not  unfrequently  formed  the  motives 
or  pretexts  for  war  between  the  powers  asserting  these 
pretensions,  and   tlioso   by  whom   they  were   resisted. 

(/)  Bjokershoek,  do  Dominio  MariH,  1872,  p.  202,  where  the  United  States 

cap.  2,  4.     MartonH,  Pr6ciH  du  Droit  des  comphiincd  of  the  Canadian  flag  being 

Oena  Moderne  del' Europe,  liv.iv.  ch.  4,  v  •.  ,  ^i     rr  •      a  i       j 

♦  169.    KlUber,  DroTd;.  Gen.  Mo-  ^'"'"'''^  ''"''  '''°  ^"'°°  ''"^'  °"  """'''^  * 

deme  de  I'Eorope,  pt,  ii.  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  ^"'^*^  S*''*'"'  ^^'^"^^  captured  for  vie 

ff   117—122.     See   U.   S.  Dlpl.  Cor.  lating  tho  a»biug  laws. 
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The  maritime  honours  required  by  Denmark,  in  con-  Chap.  III. 
sequence  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  that  power  over 
the  Sound  and  Belts,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
have  been  regulated  and  modified  by  different  treaties 
with  other  States,  and  especially  by  the  convention  of 
the  15th  of  January,  1829,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, suppressing  most  of  the  formalities  required  by 
former  treaties.  This  convention  is  to  continue  in  force 
until  a  general  regulation  shall  be  established  among  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  according  to  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed  on  the 
9th  November,  1818,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  was 
agreed,  by  the  ministers  of  the  five  great  powers, 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Pinissia,  and  Russia,  that 
the  existing  regulations  observed  by  them  should  be 
referred  to  the  ministerial  conferences  at  London,  and 
that  the  other  maritime  powers  should  be  invited  to 
communicate  their  views  of  the  subject  in  order  to  form 
some  such  general  regulation  [m). 

(m)  J.  H.  W.  Schlegel,  Staats  Rexht      torn.  viii.  p.   73.     Ortolan,  Diploraatie 
des  Konigreichs   Diinemark,    I    Theil,      ^p  j^  Mer,  t.  i.  liv.  2,  ch.  15. 
p.    412.     Martens,  Nouveaa    Reciieil, 
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RIGHTS   OF   PROPERTY. 

The  exclusive  right  of  every  independent  State  to  its 
territory  and  other  property,  is  founded  upon  the  title 
originally  acquired  by  occupancy,  conquest,  or  cession, 
and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  presumption  arising 
from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  by  treaties  and  other  compacts 
with  foreign  States. 

This  exclusive  right  includes  the  public  property  or 
domain  of  the  State,  and  those  things  belonging  to  private 
individuals,  or  bodies  corporate,  within  its  territorial 
limits. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  its  public  property  or  domain 
is  absolute  J  and  excludes  that  of  its  own  subjects  as  well 
as  other  nations.  The  national  j^roprietary  right,  in 
respect  to  those  things  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
or  bodies  corporate,  within  its  territorial  limits,  is  absolute, 
so  far  as  it  excludes  that  of  other  nations ;  but,  in  respect 
to  the  members  of  the  State,  it  is  paramount  only,  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  eminent  domain  [a) ;  tliat  is,  the 
right,  in  case  of  necessity  or  for  the  public  safety,  of 
disposing  of  all  the  property  of  every  kind  within  the 
limits  of  the  State. 

The  writers  on  natural  law  have  questioned  liow  far 
that  peculiar  species  of  presumption,  arising  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  which  is  ajWaH  prescription ,  is  justly  applic- 
able, as  between  nation  and  nation;  but  the  constant 
and  approved  practice  of  nations  shows  that,  by  whatever 


(a)  Vsttel,  Droit  dct  Gods,  liv.  i.  ch. 
20,  H  ^^*  ^^^-  Butberfoiih's  Inst. 
of  Natural  Law,  vol.  ii.  oh.  9,  f  6. 


IIofTtor,  Das  Europiiisoho  Volkerrooht, 
{}  64,  60,  70. 
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name  it  be  called,  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  terri-  Chap.  IV. 
tory,  or  other  jiroperty,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  by 
one  State,  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other;  in  the  same 
manner  as,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  municipal  code 
of  every  civilized  nation,  a  similar  possession  by  an 
individual  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other  person 
to  the  article  of  property  in  question.  This  rule  is 
founded  upon  the  supposition,  confirmed  by  constant 
experience,  that  every  person  will  naturally  seek  to  enjoy 
that  which  belongs  to  him ;  and  the  inference  fairly  to 
be  drawn  from  his  silence  and  neglect,  of  the  original 
defect  of  his  title,  or  his  intention  to  relinquish  it  (b). 

The  title  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  Conquest  jiud 
territory  now  possessed  by  them,  in  that  quarter  of  the  conkmS  by 
world,  was  originally  derived  from  conquest,  which  has  JhrE^*<If* 
been   subsequently  confirmed   by   long   possession  and  *^®- 
international  compacts,  to  which  all  the  European  States 
have  successively  become  parties.     Their  claim  to  the 
possessions  held  by  them  in  the  New  World,  discovered 
by  Columbus  and  other  adventurers,  and  to  the  territories 
which  they  have  acquired  on  the  continents  and  islands 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  was  originally  derived  from  discovery, 
or  conquest  and  colonization,  and  has  since  been  confirmed 
in  the  same  manner,  by  positive  compact.     Independently 
of  these  sources  of  title,  the  general  consent  of  mankind 
has  established  the  principle,  that  long  and  uninterrupted 
possession  by  one  nation  excludes  the  claim  of  every 
other.     Whether  this  geneml  consent  be  considered  as 
an  implied  contract,  or  as  positive  law,  all  nations  are 
equally  bound  by  it;  since  all  are  parties  to  it,  since 
none  can  safely  disregard  it  without  impugning  its  own 
title  to  its  possessions,  and   since  it  is  founded  upon 


(6)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  Cairo  thinks  acquisition  by  prescrip- 

ii.  cap.  4.     Puffendorf,  Jus  Naturte  et  tion  more  necessary  for  States  than  in- 

Gentium,  lib.  iv.cap.  12.     Vattel,  Droit  ^i^i<i'«'l8.      The  latter   can   appeal  to 

,     ^         .         .,...,            ^    ,  courts  of  law  to  decide  upon  their  title. 

desGens,  tomei.hv.  ii.ch.  11.    Ruther-  v-i    .^i,    *            i.        tj.             _x  x 

while  the  former  too  often  resort  to  arms 

forth's  Inst,   of  Natural   Law,  vol.  i.  for  the  settlement  of  such  differenoee. 

ch.  8 ;  vol.  ii.  oh.  9,  {§  3,  6.  Droit  International,  vol.  i.  f  211. 
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^"^^-     mutual  utility,  and  tends  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
§  166.       ^^  mankind. 
Hya^^'^*'^       The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  took  the  lead  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  splendid  maritime  discoveries 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.     According  to  the  European  ideas  of 
that  age,  the  heathen  nations  of  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe  were  the  lawful  spoil  and  prey  of  their  civilized 
conquerors,  and  as  between  the  Christian  powers  them- 
selves, the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
conflicting  claims.     Hence  the  famous  bull,  issued  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1493,  by  which  he  granted  to  the 
united  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  all  lands  discovered, 
and  to  be  discovered,  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  pole  to 
pole,   one   hundred   leagues  Avest  from  the  Azores,   or 
Western  Islands,  under  which  Spain  has  since  claimed 
to  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  the  possession 
and  use,  not  only  of  the  lands  but  of  the  seas  in  the  New 
World  west  of  that  line.     Independent   of  this   papal 
grant,  the  right  of  prior  discovery  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  different  European  nations,  by  whom 
conquests  and  settlements  were  successively  made  on  the 
American   continent,  rested   their  respective  claims  to 
appropriate  its  territory  to  the  exclusive  use  of  each 
nation.     Even  Spain  did  not  found  her  pretension  solely 
on  the  papal  grant.     Portugal  asserted  a  title  derived 
from   discovery   and   conquest   to   a   portion   of    South 
America ;  taking  care  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  the  line 
traced  by  the  Pope,  by  which  the  globe  seemed  to  bo 
divided  between  these  two  great  monarchies.     On  the 
other  hand,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland  disre- 
garded the  pretended  authority  of  the  papal  see,  and 
pushed  their  discoveries,  conquests,  and  settlements,  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  until  conflicting  witli  the 
paramount  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  j^roduced 
bloody  and  destructive  wars  between  the  different  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe.     But  there  was  one  thing  in 
which  tlioy  all  agreed,  that  of  almost  entirely  disregarding 
the  right  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  regions.    Thus 
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the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  reserved  from  the  grant  Chap.  IV. 
to  Spain  all  lands,  which  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  any  other  Christian  nation ;  and  the  patent  granted 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons, 
authorized  them  ''to  seek  out  and  discover  all  islands, 
regions,  and  provinces  whatsoever,  that  may  belong  to 
heathens  and  infidels";  and  ''to  subdue,  occupy,  and 
possess  these  territories,  as  his  vassals  and  lieutenants." 
In  the  same  manner,  the  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  empowers  him  to  "  discover  such 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  countries,  and  terri- 
tories, not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince 
or  people,  and  to  hold,  occupy,  and  enjoy  the  same, 
with  all  their  commodities,  jurisdictions,  and  royal- 
ties." It  thus  became  a  maxim  of  policy  and  of  law, 
that  the  right  of  the  native  Indians  was  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  first  Christian  discoverer,  whose  paramount 
claim  excluded  that  of  every  other  civilized  nation, 
and  gradually  extinguished  that  of  the  natives.  In  the 
various  wars,  treaties,  and  negotiations,  to  which  the 
conflicting  pretensions  of  the  different  states  of  Christen- 
dom to  territory  on  the  American  continents  have  given 
rise,  the  primitive  title  of  the  Indians  has  been  entirely 
overlooked,  or  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  States  within 
wliose  limits  they  happened  to  fall,  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaties  between  the  different  European  powers. 
Their  title  has  thus  been  almost  entirely  extinguished 
by  force  of  arms,  or  by  voluntary  compact,  as  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  gradually  compelled  the  savage  tenant 
of  the  forest  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  and  skill  of 
his  civilized  invader  [c).  ^  ,  g- 

In  the  dispute  which  took  place  in  1790,  between  Great  i>i«P"te 
Britain  and  Spain,  relative  to  Nootka  Sound,  the  latter  Great  Britain 
claimed   all  the  north-western  coast  of  America  as  far  Jeiatii*^ 
north  as  Prince  William's  Sound,  in  latitude  61°,  upon  t^ii 
the  ground  of  prior  discovery  and  long  possession,  con- 
firmed by  the  eighth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
referring  to  the  state  of  possession  in  the  time  of  his 

[e)  JvhhsoH  V.  M'lntoth,  8  Wheaton,  571 — 60o. 
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^^t  II-  Catholic  Majesty  Charles  II.  This  claim  was  contested 
by  the  British  government,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
earth  is  the  common  inheritance  of  mankind,  of  which 
each  individual  and  eacli  nation  has  a  right  to  appro- 
priate a  share,  by  occupation  and  cultivation.  This  dis- 
pute was  terminated  by  a  convention  between  the  two 
powers,  stipulating  that  their  respective  subjects  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  their  navigation  and  fisheries  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  the  South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the 
coasts  of  those  seas,  not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  or  of  making  settlements  there,  subject  to  the 
following  provisions : — 

1.  That  tlie  British  navigation  and  fishery  should  not 
be  made  the  pretext  for  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  that  British  subjects  should  not  navigate 
or  fish  within  the  space  of  ten  marine  leagues  from  any 
part  of  the  coasts  already  occupied  by  Spain. 

2.  That  in  all  parts  of  the  north-western  coasts  of 
North  America,  or  of  the  islands  adjacent,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  parts  of  the  said  coast  already  occupied  by 
Spain,  wherever  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  powers 
should  have  made  settlements  since  the  month  of  April, 
1789,  or  should  thereafter  make  any,  the  subjects  of  the 
other  should  have  free  access,  and  should  carry  on  their 
trade  without  any  disturbance  or  molestation. 

3.  That  with  respect  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  South  America,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  no  settle- 
ment should  be  formed  thereafter,  by  the  respective 
subjects,  in  such  parts  of  those  coasts  as  are  situated  to 
the  south  of  those  parts  of  the  same  coasts,  and  of  the 
adjacent  islands  already  occupied  by  Spain ;  provided 
that  tlio  respective  subjects  shoukl  retain  the  liberty  of 
landing  on  tlio  coasts  and  islands  so  situated,  for  tlio 
purposes  of  their  fisliery,  and  of  erecting  huts  and  other 
temporary  buildings,  for  those  purposes  on\y{d). 

((/)  Annaal  Rogiator  for  1700  (Stuto      Oregon  and  California,  p.  466;  Proofs 
Popcw),  pp.  286-306;  1701.  pp.  208,       and  IllustrationB,  K.  No.  1. 
214,  222—227.    Orecnhow,  Hiatory  of 
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By  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  of    Chap.  rv. 
the  4- 16th  September,  1821,  an  exclusive  territorial  right       §  168. 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  was  asserted  as  be-  hSJSrthe 
longing  to  the  Russian  Empire,  from  Behring's  Straits  J^^^^J^^^ 
to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  the  Aleutian  respecting  the 

Til  1  pc«M*  iiT'M      north- westeru 

Islands,  on  the  east  coast  oi  hiberia,  and  the  Kurile  coast  of 
Islands,  from  the  same  straits  to  the  South  Cape  in  the 
Island  of  Ooroop,  in  45°  51'  north  latitude.  The  naviga- 
tion and  fishery  of  all  other  nations  were  prohibited  in 
the  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  ^vithin  the  above  limits ;  and 
every  foreign  vessel  was  forbidden  to  toucli  at  any  of 
the  Russian  establishments  above  enumerated,  or  even 
to  approach  them,  within  a  less  distance  than  100  Italian 
miles,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  cargo.  The 
proprietary  rights  of  Russia  to  the  extent  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  specified  in  this  decree,  were 
rested  upon  the  three  bases  said  to  be  required  by  the 
general  law  of  nations  and  immemorial  usage ;  that  is, 
upon  the  title  of  first  discovery;  upon  tlie  title  of  fii-st 
occupation;  and,  in  the  last  place,  upon  that  which  re- 
sults from  a  peaceable  and  uncontested  possession  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  was  added,  that  the  extent  of 
sea,  of  which  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  America  form  the  limits,  comprehended  all 
the  conditions  which  were  ordinarily  attached  to  shut 
seas  (iuers  fermees) ;  and  the  Russian  government  might 
consequently  deem  itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this 
sea  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  especially  that  of  en- 
tirely interdicting  the  entrance  of  foreigners.  But  it 
preferred  only  asserting  its  essential  rights,  by  measures 
adapted  to  prevent  contraband  trade  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  the  American  Russian  Company. 

All  these  grounds  were  contested,  in  point  of  fact 
as  well  as  right,  by  the  American  government.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  in  his  reply  to 
the  communication  of  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washins:- 
ton,  stated,  that  from  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  their  vessels  had 
freely  navigated  these  seas,  and  the  right  to  navigate 
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^^rtll.  them  was  a  part  of  that  independence ;  as  was  also  the 
right  of  their  citizens  to  trade,  even  in  arms  and  mmii- 
tions  of  war,  with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  who  were  not  under  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  other  nations.  He  totally  denied  the 
Russian  claim  to  any  j^art  of  America  south  of  the  55th 
degi'ee  of  north  latitude,  on  the  ground  that  this  parallel 
was  declared,  in  the  charter  of  the  Russian  American 
Company,  to  be  the  southern  limit  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  Russians  in  1799;  since  which  period  they 
had  made  no  discoveries  or  establishments  south  of  that 
line,  on  the  coast  claimed  by  them.  With  regard  to  the 
suggestion,  that  the  Russian  government  might  justly 
exercise  sovereignty  over  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
mare  clausiim,  because  it  claimed  territories  both  on  the 
Asiatic  and  American  coasts  of  that  ocean,  Mr.  Adams 
merely  observed,  that  the  distance  between  those  coasts 
on  the  parallel  of  51  degrees,  was  not  less  than  four 
thousand  miles;  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  the 
persuasion  of  the  American  government,  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  would  remain  unmolested  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  lawful  commerce,  and  that  no  effect 
would  be  given  to  a  prohibition,  manifestly  incompatible 

S  169       ^^^  *^^"'  rights  (e). 
Convention  of      The  negotiations  on  this  subject  were  finally  termi- 

1824,  between         iji  j.'ij.  jt        ±  i 

tha  United  natcQ  by  a  convention  between  the  two  governments, 
^*^*°^  signed  at  Petersburg,  on  the  5-17th  April,  1824,  which 
stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  either  power  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  resorting  to  the  coasts  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  and  fishing,  or  of  trading  with  the  natives  at 
points  of  the  coast  not  already  occupied.  But  United 
States  citizens  were  not  to  resort  to  any  point  where 
there  was  a  Russian  establishment  without  the  permission 
of  the  governor,  and  vice  versa.  No  United  States 
establishments  were  to  bo  formed  north  of  54°  40',  and  no 
Russian  CHtablishmcnts  south  of  that  latitude.  During  a 
term  of  ten  years  (Art.  4)  from  the  signature  of  the 

(#)  Anntul   R«giator,  vol.  Ixlv.  pp.  676—684.    Corrcapondonco   between   Mr. 
Becrotarj  Adamx  and  Mr.  Polotica. 
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Convention,  the  vessels  of  either  party  might  frequent    Chap.  IV. 

the  inland  seas,  gulfs  and  creeks  of  the  coastline  assigned 

to  the  other  party  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading 

with  the  natives.  „  .-^ 

Great  Britain  had  also  formally  protested  against  the  Convention  of 
claims  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Russian  ukase  of  oreitBrTt^ 
1821,  immediately  on  its  promulgation,  and  subsequently  ^^d^"*""- 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona.     The  controversy,  as  between 
the  British  and  Russian  governments,  was  finally  closed 
by  a  convention  signed  at  Petersburg,  February  10-28, 
1825,    which   also   established   a    permanent  boundary 
between  the  territories  respectively  claimed  by  them  on 
the  continent  and  islands  of  North-western  America. 

This  treaty  contained  stipulations  similar  to  those 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation being  drawn  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  in  latitude  54"  40'  eastwards  to 
Portland  Channel,  and  along  the  middle  of  that  inlet 
to  latitude  56°,  whence  it  should  follow  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  bordering  the  coast,  within  10  leagues 
north-westward  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  thence  north 
along  the  141st  meridian  west  from  Greenwich  to  the 
frozen  ocean.  The  term  of  ten  years  for  trading  by 
vessels  of  either  party  in  the  harbours  or  creeks  of  the 
other,  was  also  inserted  in  this  treaty,  but  trading  with 
the  natives  in  liquors,  fire-arms,  powder,  or  warlike 
stores,  was  prohibited  (/).  o  ^^^ 

When  the  ten  years  period  of  the  United  States'  treaty  Expiration  of 
,,T».  I'll        •!<•  *^®  **■"  y®"* 

expired,  the  Russian  government  claimed  the  right  of  period  in 

excluding  American  vessels  from  that  part  of  the  coast  treaty. 

on  which   the  United   States  had   agreed   to   form   no 

establishments.     A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the 

construction  of  the  treaty  ( <7),  but  for  a  very  long  time 

no  definite  understanding  was  arrived  at.     Finally  the 

question  was  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  the  purchase  by  the 

United   States   of   the  whole  territory  of  Alaska   from 

(/)  Greenhow,  Hist,  of  Oregon,  &c.,  (y)  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas, 

p.  469  ;  Proofs  I.  No.  5.  Nov.   3,    1837.      Congress  Documents, 

Sees.  1838-9,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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Part  II.  Russia,  in  1867,  for  the  sum  of  7,200,000  dollars,  there 
being  after  that  no  possibility  of  any  dispute  as  to 
boundary  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Alaska  boundary  question,  however,  was  destined  to  be  raised 
as  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  a  very  acute  form, 
which  has  only  received  a  settlement  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
months.     From  the  first  days  of  the  American  occupation  of  Alaska, 
the  British  and  Canadian  governments  were  insistent  in  urging  upon 
the  United  States  the  necessity  of  having  the  boundary  line,  which  had 
been  left  in  ambiguity  by  the  treaty  of  1825,  authoritatively  marked 
out.     Nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  much  friction  and  inconveni- 
ence was  the  result.     In   1897,  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Yukon 
Eiver,  in  British  Columbia,  attracted  a  multitude  of  settlers  to  what 
had  hitherto  been  one  of  the  most  deserted  quarters  of  the  North- 
American  continent.      It  was  then  realised  that  the   United   States 
claimed  a  boundary  line  which  entirely  shut  off  the  mining  districts 
from  the  sea.     This  claim,  fortified  by  acts  of  occupation,  was  based 
on  the  contention  that  under  the  treaty  of  1825,  it  was  meant  that 
there  should  remain  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  Russia  a  continuous 
fringe  or  strip  of  coast  on  the  mainland  not  exceeding  ten  marine 
leagues  in  width  separating  the  British  possessions  from  the  bays, 
ports,  inlets,  havens  and  waters  of  the  ocean.     This  interpretation  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  articles  of  the  treaty  was  strongly  contested  by  the 
Canadians,  who,  with  the  support  of  the  British  government,  main- 
tained that  the  boundary  line,  whether  running  along  the  crests  of  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  absence  of  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  was  intended  to  be  traced  across  the  bays  and 
inlets,  and  not  to  run  round  them.     There  was  also  a  dispute  as  to 
what  was  "  the  channel  called  the  Portland  Channel  "  in  the  3rd  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1825,  and  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  American  territory  from  its  commencement  to  the 
entrance  of  Portland  Channel. 

In  1899,  a  temporary  modus  vivendi  was  arrived  at,  and  after 
prolonged  negotiations  a  convention  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
Jan.  24,  1903,  for  the  appointment  of  a  tribunal  consisting  of  "six 
impartial  jurists  of  repute"  who  were  to  "consider  judicially"  the 
questions  submitted  to  them  with  regard  to  the  disputed  boundary 
arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  1825,  which  they  were  thus  practically 
asked  to  construe.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length  in  London 
during  September  and  October  of  the  same  year,  and  the  award  was 
delivered  on  October  20.  The  tribunal  found  that  the  point  of  com- 
mencement of  the  line  of  demarcation  was  Cape  Huron,  and  that  the 
Portland  Channel  was  the  channel  which  ran  from  about  55°  56'  N.  L., 
and  pa8«e<l  to  the  north  of  Pearco  and  Wulos  Inlands.  Those  islands 
were  thus  awarded  to  Great  Hritain,  but  the  little  islands  to  the  west 
of  them,  ISitklttu  and  Kannaghunut,  fell  to  the  United  States.    The 
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tribunal  further  gave  to  the  United  States  a  continuous  strip  of  coast  Chap.  IV. 
on  the  mainland,  holding  this  to  be  the  true  construction  of  a  "  line  "" 
parallel  to  the  sinuosities  of  tlie  coast,  and  distant  therefrom  not  more 
than  ten  marine  leagues."  The  award  was  only  signed  by  Lord 
Alverstone,  L.  C  J.,  and  the  three  American  commissioners,  the  two 
Canadian  representatives  declining  to  do  so  ;  but  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  a  bare  majority  was  sufficient  (h). 

§  172. 
The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  teriitory  between  claim  of  the 

the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  between  to  the  Ore>ron 

the  42nd  degree  and  54th  degree  and  40th  minutes  of    "■"'"'^' 

north  latitude,  is   rested  by  them  upon    the  following 

grounds : — 

1.  The  first  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Columbia  by  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  1792  ;  the  first 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  that  river,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  its  course  to  the  sea,  by  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  1805 — 6;  and  the  establishment  of  the  first 
posts  and  settlements  in  the  territory  in  question  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  virtual  recognition  by  the  British  government 
of  the  title  of  the  United  States  in  the  restitution  of  the 
settlement  of  Astoria  or  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
British  during  the  late  war  between  the  two  countries, 
and  which  was  restored  in  virtue  of  the  1st  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  stipulating  that  ^'all  territory, 
places,  and  possessions  whatever,  taken  by  either  party 
from  the  other  during  the  war,"  &c.,  ''shall  be  restored 
without  delay.-'  This  restitution  was  made,  without 
any  reservation  or  exception  whatsoever,  communicated 
at  the  time  to  the  American  government. 

3.  The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  all  the 
titles  of  Spain,  which  titles  were  derived  from  the 
discovery  of  the  coasts  of  the  region  in  question,  by 
Spanish   subjects,  before  they  had   been   seen   by  the 

people  of  any  other  civilized  nation.     By  the  3rd  article  _ 

of  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  the  United  States  and 

(A)  Wharton,  Int.  Law  Digest,  vol.  ii.  Art.  131a,  p.  21.     Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  Art.  Alaska ;  Times,  Oct.  21,  1903,  and  following  days. 
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Part  II.  Spain,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  established  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sabine,  to  certain  points  on  the  Ked  River  and  the 
Arkansas,  and  running  along  the  j^arallel  of  42  degrees 
north  of  the  South  Sea  ;  his  Catholic  Majesty  ceding  to 
the  United  States  ''  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions 
to  any  territories  east  and  north  of  the  said  line ;  and  " 
renouncing  "for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all 
claim  to  the  said  territories  for  ever."  The  boundary 
thus  agreed  on  with  Spain  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which 
had,  in  the  meantime,  become  independent  of  Spain. 

4.  Upon  the  ground  of  contigidUj^  which  would  give  to 
the  United  States  a  stronger  right  to  those  territories 
than  could  be  advanced  by  any  other  power.  "  If,"  said 
Mr.  Gallatin,  ''  a  few  trading  factories  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  have  been  considered  by  Great  Britain  as 
giving  an  exclusive  right  of  occupancy  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  if  the  infant  settlements  on  the  more 
southern  Atlantic  shores  justified  a  claim  thence  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  which  was  actually  enforced  to  the 
Mississippi ;  that  of  the  millions  of  American  citizens 
already  within  reach  of  those  seas,  cannot  consistently 
be  rejected.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  extent  of 
contiguous  country  to  which  an  actual  settlement  gives  a 
prior  right,  must  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on 
the  magnitude  and  population  of  that  settlement,  and  on 
the  facility  with  which  the  vacant  adjacent  land  may, 
within  a  short  time,  be  occupied,  settled,  and  cultivated 
by  such  population,  compared  with  the  probability  of  its 
being  occupied  and  settled  from  any  other  quarter. 
This  doctrine  was  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent  by  Great 
Britain,  as  aj^peared  by  all  her  charters,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  given  to  colonies  established 
then  only  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic.  How  much 
more  natural  and  stronger  the  claim,  when  made  by  a 
nation  whoso  population  extended  to  the  central  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  whoso  dominions  were  by  all 
acknowledged  to  extend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
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Claims  of 
England. 


The  exclusive  claim  of  the  United  States  is  opposed    Chap.  IV. 
by  Great  Britain  on  the  following  grounds  : —  §  173. 

1.  That  the  Columbia  was  not  discovered  by  Gi'ay, 
who  had  only  entered  its  mouth,  discovered  four  years 
previously  by  Lieutenant  Mears  of  the  British  navy ; 
and  that  the  exploration  of  the  interior  borders  of  the 
Columbia  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  could  not  be  considered 
as  confinning  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  because, 
if  not  before,  at  least  in  the  same  and  subsequent  yeai*s, 
the  British  Northwest  Company  had,  by  means  of  their 
agents,  already  established  their  posts  on  the  head  watei*8 
or  main  branch  of  the  river. 

2.  That  the  restitution  of  Astoria,  in  1818,  was  accom- 
panied by  express  reservations  of  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  that  territory,  upon  which  the  American 
settlement  must  be  considered  an  encroachment. 

3.  That  the  titles  to  the  territory  in  question,  derived 
by  the  United  States  from  Spain  through  the  treaty  of 
1819,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  rights  secured 
to  Spain  equally  with  Great  Britain  by  the  Nootka 
Sound  Convention  of  1790:  namely,  to  settle  on  any 
part  of  those  countries,  to  navigate  and  fish  in  their 
waters,  and  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

4.  That  the  charters  granted  by  British  sovereigns  to 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  were  nothing  more  than 
cessions  to  the  grantees  of  whatever  rights  the  grantor 
might  consider  himself  to  possess,  and  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  binding  the  subjects  of  any  other  nation,  or  as 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  until  they  had  been  confirmed 

by  treaties. 

.  .     .  ...  S 174. 

During  the  negotiation  of  1827,  the  British  plenipoten-  Ne^tiatdJn 

tiaries,  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Addington,  presented  the 

pretensions  of  their  government  in  respect  to  the  territory 

in  question  in  a  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a 

summary. 

"  Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over 

any  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  Pacific,  between  the 

42nd  and  the  49th  parallels  of  latitude.     Her  present 

claim,  not  in  respect  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whole,  is 


of  1827. 
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limited  to  a  right  of  joint  occupancy,  in  common  with 
other  States,  leaving  the  right  of  exclusive  dominion  in 
ahetjance ;  and  her  pretensions  tend  to  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  her  own  rights,  in  resistance  to  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States. 

''The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded  and  de- 
fined in  the  Convention  of  1790.  They  embrace  the 
right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  those  countries,  to  settle 
in  and  over  any  part  of  them,  and  to  trade  with  the  in- 
habitants and  occupiers  of  the  same.  These  rights  have 
been  peaceably  exercised  ever  since  the  date  of  that 
convention ;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
Under  that  convention,  valuable  British  interests  have 
grown  ujD  in  those  countries.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
United  States  possess  the  same  rights,  although  they 
have  been  exercised  by  them  only  in  a  single  instance, 
and  have  not,  since  the  year  1813,  been  exercised  at  all; 
but  beyond  those  rights  they  possess  none. 

"  In  the  interior  of  the  territory  in  question,  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  have  had,  for  many  years, 
numerous  settlements  and  trading-posts ;  several  of  these 
posts  are  on  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Columbia ;  seve- 
ral upon  the  Columbia  itself ;  some  to  the  northward,  and 
others  to  the  southward  of  that  river.  And  they  navigate 
the  Columbia  as  the  sole  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  produce  to  the  British  stations  nearest  to  the  sea, 
and  for  its  shipment  thence  to  Great  Britain;  it  is  also 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary  streams  that  these 
posts  and  settlements  receive  their  annual  supplies  from 
Great  Britain. 

*'  To  the  interests  and  establishments  which  British 
industry  and  enterprise  have  created.  Groat  Britain  owes 
protection ;  tliat  protection  will  be  given,  both  as  re- 
gards settlement,  and  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation, 
with  every  attention  not  to  infringe  the  co-ordinate 
rights  of  the  United  States ;  it  being  the  desire  of  the 
British  government,  so  long  as  the  joint  occupancy  con- 
tinues, to  regulate  its  own  obligations  by  the  same  rules 
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which  govern  the  obligations  of  every  other  occupying    Chap.  IV. 
party  "(0.  ^  §175, 

By  the  3rd  article  of  the  Convention  between  the  ck)nvention  of 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1818,  it  was  "agreed, 
that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  eitlier  party, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ameiica,  westward  of  the 
Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  harbours,  bays, 
and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the 
same,  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  to 
the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers ;  it 
being  well  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of 
the  two  higli  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part 
of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the 
claims  of  any  other  power  or  State  to  any  part  of  the 
said  country ;  the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  in  that  respect,  being  to  prevent  disputes  and 
differences  amongst  themselves." 

In  1827,  another  Convention  was  concluded  between 
the  two  parties,  by  which  it  was  agreed : — 

''Art.  1.  All  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the 
Convention  concluded  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  further 
indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  article  were 
herein  specifically  recited. 

"  Art.  2.  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  in  case  either  should  think  fit  at 
any  time  after  the  20th  of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due 
notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other  contracting  party, 
to  annul  and  abrogate  this  Convention ;  and  it  shall,  in 
such  case,  be  accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice. 

(i)  Congress  Documents,  20th  Cong,  and  1st  Sess.  No.  199.     Greenhow,  Proofs 
and  Illustrations,  H. 
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^' Art.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention,  or  in 
the  third  article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  hereby  continued  in  force,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair,  or  in  any  manner  affect,  the  claims 
which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any 
part  of  the  country  westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky 
Mountains  "  (k). 

The  notification  provided  for  by  the  Convention, 
having  been  given  by  the  American  government,  new 
discussions  took  place  between  the  two  governments, 
which  were  terminated  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1846.  By  the  first  article  of  that  treaty  it  was 
stipulated,  that  from  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing 
treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  shall  be 
continued  westward  along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the 
continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca 
Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  provided,  however,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and 
straits,  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  re- 
main free  and  open  to  both  parties.  The  second  article 
stipulated  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  British  subjects 
trading  with  them,  from  the  49th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude to  the  ocean.  The  third  article  provided  that  the 
possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of 
all  other  British  subjects,  to  the  territory  south  of  the 
parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  should  bo 
respected  (/). 

The  treaty  of  1846  did  not,  liowover,  completely  settle  the  question. 
It  was  only  terminated  in  1872  by  being  submitted  to  the  award  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  as  arbitrator.  The  34th  Article  of  the  Troiity  of 
Washington,  8th  of  May,  1871,  after  roforrinf?  to  the  Treaty  of  1840, 
and  stating  that  the   Commissioners    appointed  to  determine  that 


{k)  EUiot'iAoierioan  Diplomatic  Codo, 
vol.  i.  pp.  282—330. 


(0  Uiiited  States  Statutes  at  Largo, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  109,  869. 
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portion  of  the  boundary  which  runs  southerly  through  the  middle  of  Chap.  17. 
the  channel  separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  Continent,  and  of 
Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  unable  to  agree,  provides  "that 
the  respective  claims  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion and  award  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  having 
regard  to  the  above-mentioned  Article  of  the  said  Treaty,  shall  decide 
thereupon  finally,  and  without  appeal,  which  of  these  claims  is  most 
in  accordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  June  15, 
1846  "(m). 

Great  Britain  contended  that  the  boundary  line  should  be  run 
through  the  Eosario  Strait,  while  the  United  States  asserted  that  it 
should  be  run  through  the  Canal  de  Haro.  The  position  of  the 
boundary  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  in  assign- 
ing several  islands  to  the  successful  party,  but  also  in  settling  the 
rights  of  ownership  over  the  navigable  channels  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  the  mainland.  The  whole  question  turned  upon  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  on  the  existing  treaties.  Cases  and  counter  cases 
wore  submitted  by  each  government  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
on  the  21st  October,  1872,  His  Imperial  Majesty  awarded  that  "The 
claim  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  that  the  line  of 
boundary  between  the  dominions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  should  bo  run  through  the  Canal  of  Haro,  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  "  of  1846  («).  p  176a. 

In  1885,  the  powers  assembled  at  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  that  is,  Occupationa 
all  the  maritime  States  of  Europe  and  the  United  States (o),  being  ^ -.^  ^^ 
desirous  to  obviate  the  misunderstanding  and  disputes  which  might  in 
future  arise  from  new  acts  of  occupation  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  a  declaration  introducing  into  international  rela- 
tions certain  uniform  rules  with  reference  to  future  occupations  of  that 
coast.  Any  power  taking  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  outside  any 
possessions  it  had  before  is  to  give  notice  to  the  other  Signatory 
Powers,  in  order  to  enable  them,  if  need  be,  to  make  good  any  claims 
of  their  own ;  and  the  Signatory  Powers  recognize  the  obligation  to 
insure  the  establishment  of  authority  in  the  regions  occupied  by  them 
on  the  coasts  of  the  African  continent  sufficient  to  protect  existing 
rights,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  freedom  of  trade  and  of  transit  under 
the  conditions  agreed  upon  in  the  General  Act  (/>). 

The  maritime  territorj^  of  every  State  extends  to  the  Maritime 
ports,   harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  jurisdiction. 

(«()  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  3  see  §  67a,  ante. 

(1873),  p.  1,  see  Appendix  E.  (jy)  Arts.  34,   35.     Hertslet,  Map  of 

(»)  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  9  Africa  by  Treaty,  p.  20  ;  for  notifica- 

(1873),  p.  3.     See  Cusling,  The  Treaty  tions  under  Art.  35,  see  ibid.  pp.   10. 

of  Washington,  p.  203.  47,  315,  327,  358,  772,  811,  1016,  1068, 

(o)  As  to  the  position  of  the  U.  S,  A.,  1069. 
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parts  of  the  sea  enclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the 
same  State.  The  general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to 
this  extent  of  territorial  jurisdiction  a  distance  of  a 
marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon  shot  will  reach  from 
the  shore  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  State.  Within  these 
limits,  its  rights  of  property  and  territorial  jurisdiction 
are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every  other  nation  (q). 

The  extent  and  nature  of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  State  over  its  terri- 
torial waters  has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  In  the  well-known 
case  of  The  Franconia  the  Court  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a 
criminal  offence  committed  by  a  foreigner  on  board  a  foreign  ship 
which  was  on  the  open  sea  but  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. The  difficulty  and  doubt  surrounding  the  question  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  fourteen  judges  who  attended  during  the  argu- 
ments in  The  Franconia  seven  pronounced  against  the  jurisdiction, 
while  six  claimed  it.  One  who  agreed  with  the  majority  died  before 
judgment  was  delivered  (r).  The  decision,  therefore,  could  not  be 
considered  as  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  question  has  now  been 
set  at  rest,  as  far  as  English  law  is  concerned,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
known  as  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878  (s). 

By  this  Act,  after  reciting  that  "the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  extends  and  has  always  extended 
over  the  open  seas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  all  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  to  such  distance  as  is 
necessary  for  the  defence  and  security  of  such  dominions "  (0>  it  is 
enacted  (amongst  other  things)  that,  "An  offence  committed  by  a 
person,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  on  the  open 
sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  an 
offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  although  it  may  have 
been  committed  on  board  or  by  means  of  a  foreign  ship,  and  the 
person  who  committed  such  offence  may  be  arrested,  tried,  and 
punished  accordingly."  "'The  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,'  in  reference  to  the  sea,  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent 
to  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast  of  some  other  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  as  is  doomed  by  international  law  to  be 
within  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  any  offence  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


{q)  QfoUoN,  do  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Poo. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  f  X.  BTukorHhook,  Qiuast. 
Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  De  Dominio 
MariH,  cap.  2.  Vattel,  liv.  i.  oh.  28, 
f  289.  Valin,  Oomm.  sur  I'Ordonuanoe 
de  la  Httrino,  liv.  ▼.  tit.  1.  Azuui, 
Diritto  Marit.  pt.  i.  cap.  2,  art.  3, 
\  10.    Onliani,  dni  Dovori  doi  Prlnoipi 


Neatrali  in  Tempo  do  Guorra,  liv.  i. 
Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins, 
vol.  ii.  p.  780. 

(>•)  Ii.  V.  Keyn  {The  Franconia),  2  Ex. 
D.  G3. 

(*)  41  &42  Vict.  0.  78. 

(0  Sou  Itig.  v.  Dudin),  14  Q.  B.  D. 
273,  281,  por  Lord  Coloridgo,  L.  C.  J. 
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Admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the     Chap.  IV. 
coast  measured  from  low- water  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea  " 

within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions."  o  177c. 

Other  States  may  in  time  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  claim  as  their  Extension  of 
own  th^-tiiree-mile  belt  of  sea  for  all  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  and  j|^[5®"°^® 
jt-irfiot  improbable  that  in  course  of  time  the  limit  may  be  extended 
still  further.  Spain  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  put  forward 
a  claim  to  exercise  maritime  jurisdiction  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues, 
or  six  nautical  miles  from  the  Spanish  coast.  Other  nations  have, 
however,  resisted  this  claim.  In  1874,  Lord  Derby  intimated  to 
the  Spanish  government  that  their  pretensions  would  not  be  submitted 
to  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  any  attempt  to  carry  them  out  would 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences  («).  Mr.  Fish  also  stated,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government,  "  We  have  always  understood 
and  asserted  that,  i)ur8uant  to  public  law,  no  nation  can  rightfully 
claim  jurisdiction  at  sea  beyond  a  marine  league  from  its  coast"  (x). 
The  extent  of  territorial  waters  was  incidentally  a  disputed  point 
before  the  Suez  Canal  Commission  which  sat  at  Paris  in  1885.  The 
original  draft  of  Article  V.  of  the  Convention  read  "in  the  territorial 
waters  of  Egypt,"  for  which  the  British  amendment  of  three  marine 
miles  from  the  ports  of  access  of  the  canal  was  afterwards  substituted. 
Commenting  on  this  amendment  M.  de  Freycinet  wrote,  "This limit," 
namel}^  three  marine  miles,  "is  borrowed  from  the  traditions  of 
international  law ;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  observed  that  at  the  time 
when  this  limit  was  established,  and  when  it  came  into  usage,  it 
represented  approximately  cannon  range.  Since  then,  the  range  of 
cannon  having  increased,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  projwrtionately 
the  zone  of  territorial  waters."  But  the  French  government,  willing 
to  be  conciliatory,  waived  their  contention  (y). 

8  178 
The  term  "coasts"  includes  the  natural  appendages  ExtLt  of  the 

of  the  territory  which  rise  out  of  the  water,  although  Jj™^""*''^' 
these  islands  are  not  of  sufficient  firmness  to  be  inhabited 
or  fortified ;  but  it  does  not  properly  comprehend  all  the 
shoals  which  form  sunken  continuations  of  the  land  per- 
petually covered  with  water.  The  rule  of  law  on  this 
subject  is  teiTce  dominium  iibi  finitiir  armorum  vis ;  and 
since  the  introduction   of  firearms,  that   distance   has 

(m)    Lord    Derby    to    Mr.    Watson,  infra,  $  205d.     A  majority  of  the  Insti- 

25th  Dec.  1874  ;  U.  S.  Dip!.  Cor.  1875,  tute  de  Droit  International  at  the  Paris 

P-  641.  meeting  of  1894  resolved  that  a  zone  of 

(.r)  U.    S.   Dipl.  Cor.    1875,  p.   649  :  ^'^  marine  miles  from  low-water  mark 

Wharton,  Dig.  §  32.  °"^^*  ^  ^"'^^t'^  territorial  for  aU 

'  purposes.   See  Hall's  International  Law 

(y)  Pari.  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  1  (1888),       (5th  ed.),  p.  155. 
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Paxt  II.  usually  been  recognized  to  be  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore.  In  a  case  before  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell) 
respecting  the  legality  of  a  capture  alleged  to  be  made 
within  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  a  question  arose  as  to 
what  was  to  be  deemed  the  shore,  since  there  are  a 
number  of  little  mud  islands,  composed  of  earth  and 
trees  drifted  do^vn  by  the  river,  which  form  a  kind  of 
portico  to  the  main  land.  It  was  contended  that  these 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the  American 
territory — that  they  were  a  sort  of  ''no  man's  land,"  not 
of  consistency  enough  to  support  the  purposes  of  life, 
uninhabited,  and  resorted  to  only  for  shooting  and 
taking  birds'  nests.  It  was  argued  that  the  line  of 
territory  was  to  be  taken  only  from  the  Balize,  which  is 
a  fort  raised  on  made  land  by  the  former  Spanish 
possessors.  But  the  learned  judge  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  determined  that  the  protection  of  the 
territory  was  to  be  reckoned  from  these  islands,  and 
that  they  are  the  natural  appendages  of  the  coast  on 
which  they  border,  and  from  which  indeed  they  were 
formed.  Their  elements  were  derived  immediately  from 
the  territory,  and  on  the  principle  of  alluvium  and  incre- 
ment, on  which  so  much  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of 
law.  Quod  vis  fluminis  de  tuo  prwdio  detraxeritj  et  vicino 
prccdio  attuleritj  palam  tuum  remanet^  even  if  it  had  been 
carried  over  to  an  adjoining  territory.  Whether  they 
were  composed  of  earth  or  solid  rock  would  not  vary  the 
right  of  dominion,  for  tlie  right  of  dominion  does  not 
o  179  depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil  {z). 
TbeKiug'B         The  exclusive  territorial   iurisdiction  of   the  British 

Chambers.  ** 

crown  over  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  sea  along  the  coasts 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  has  imracmorially  ex- 
tended to  those  bays  called  the  King's  Chambers;  i.e.j 
portions  of  the  sea  cut  off  by  linos  drawn  from  one 
promontory  to  another.  A  similar  jurisdiction  is  also 
assorted  by  tho  United  States  over  the  Delaware  Bay 

(()  Th«  Anna,  R  0.  Rob.  386  (o). 
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and  other  bays  and  estuaries  forming  portions  of  their  Chap.  IV. 
territory.  It  appears  from  Sir  Leoliue  Jenkins,  that 
both  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  II.  the 
security  of  British  commerce  was  provided  for  by  express 
prohibitions  against  the  roving  or  hovering  of  foreign 
ships  of  war  so  near  the  neutral  coasts  and  harbours  of 
Great  Britain  as  to  disturb  or  threaten  vessels  homeward 
or  outward  bound ;  and  that  captures  by  such  foreign 
cruisers,  even  of  their  enemies'  vessels,  would  be  restored 
by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  if  made  within  the  King's 
Chambers.  So  also  the  British  ''  Hovering  Act,"  passed 
in  1736  (9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35),  assumes,  for  certain  revenue 
purposes,  a  jurisdiction  of  four  leagues  from  the  coasts, 
by  j^rohibiting  foreign  goods  to  be  ti*ansliipped  within 
that  distance  without  payment  of  duties.  A  similar  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  both  these  provisions  have  been  declared  by 
judicial  authority,  in  each  country,  to  be  consistent  with 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations  (a). 

§179a. 

The  British  "Hovering  Act"  has  been  long  (since  repealed.  The  Cubtoms 
present  Customs  legislation  makes  a  distinction  as  regards  the  extent  the  present 
of  jurisdiction  claimed  for  revenue  purposes,  between  ships  belonging  time. 
to  British  subjects  and  ships  belonging  to  foreigners.  Thus  it  is  now 
enacted  that  "  If  any  ship  or  boat  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have 
been  within  any  port,  bay,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  Channel  Islands,  or  within  three  leagues  of  the 
coast  thereof,  if  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  British  subjects,  or 
having  half  the  persons  on  board  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  or  within 
one  hayiie  if  not  British,  having  false  bulkheads,  &c.,"  she  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeiture,  or  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  statute  directs.  The 
distinction  is  also  maintained  for  individuals ;  thus  every  person 
found  to  have  been  on  board  a  ship  liable  to  forfeiture,  "  within  three 
leagues  of  the  coast  if  a  British  subject,  or  within  one  league  if  a 
foreigner,"  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  100/.  (i).  Any  officer  of 
Customs  may  go  on  board  any  ship  after  clearance  outwards  within 
one  league  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  demand  the 

(«)  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,       Le  LouU,  2  Dods.  Ad.  245  ;  Church  v. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  727,  728,  780.     Opinion  of      Hubbard,  2  Cranch,  187.     Vattel,  Droit 

the  United  States  Attorney-General  on       j      ri         v      •     i.    nn    t  oo, 
,,  ,  ,  ,,      ^  .  .  ,     ,  .  des  Gens,  hv.  i.  en.  22,  4  281. 

the  capture  of  the  British  ship  Grange 

in  the  Delaware  Bay,  1793.     Waite's  (*)  The  Customs  Consolidation  Act, 

American  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  75.       1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36),  s.  179. 
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Part  II.      shiji's  clearance,  which  the  master  must  produce,   or  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  500;.  (c). 


fishery. 


§  180. 
Right  of  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 

coasts  of  any  nation,  within  its  territorial  limits,  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  subjects  of  the  State.  The  exercise  of 
this  right,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was  regu- 
lated by  a  convention  concluded  between  these  two 
powers,  in  1839 ;  by  the  9th  article  of  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  French  subjects  shall  enjoy  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of 
France,  within  the  distance  of  three  geographical  miles 
from  the  shore,  at  low-water  mark,  and  that  British 
subjects  shall  enjoy  the  same  exclusive  right  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  within 
the  same  distance;  it  being  understood,  that  upon  that 
part  of  the  coasts  of  France  lying  between  Cape  Carteret 
and  the  point  of  Monga,  the  exclusive  right  of  French 
subjects  shall  only  extend  to  the  fishery  within  the 
limits  mentioned  in  the  first  article  of  the  Convention ; 
it  being  also  understood,  that  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
limiting  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  two  countries,  shall  be  measured,  in  respect  to  bays 
of  which  the  opening  shall  not  exceed  ten  miles,  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  one  cape  to  the  other  (^Z). 

By  the  1st  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  reciting  that 
''  whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty 
claimed  by  tlie  United  States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minions in  America,"  it  was  agreed  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  "that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  have,  forever,  in  common  witli  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 

(e)  Th«  Otutonu  Conaolldtttion  Act,       1873,  N.  Amorioa  (No.  2),  p.  113. 
1876  (39  4  40  Vict.  o.  36),  «.  13J.     Ah  {,f)  Animlos  Maritimes  ot  Colouiules, 

to  what  la  •  oloAranoo,  mo  Pari.  Pnpow,       1839,  1"  Partic,  p.  801. 
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Newfoundland,  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Chap.  rv. 
Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the 
Quirpon  Islands;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands ; 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from 
Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly 
indefinitely  along  the  coast ;  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  here  above  described, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such 
portion  so  settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such 
purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors 
of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce 
forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbours,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions 
in  America,  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits.  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fisher- 
men shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours, 
for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages 
therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be 
under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby 
reserved  to  them  (e). 

§  180a. 

Another  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1854  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  Treaty  of 

that  is,  the  subjects  of  each  State  were  permitted  to  fish  in  the  waters  ^^^'*' 
of  the  other,  and  the  produce  was  admitted  into  both  countries  free  of 
duty.     This  treaty  came  to  an  end  in  1866,  through  notice  of  terminat- 

(#)  Elliot's  Diplomatic  Code,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
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Part  II.      i^g  ^t  being  given  by  the  United  States ;  and  the  question  was  for  a 

"~ ■  time  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington.     By  Art.  XVIII.  of  the 

"Washington     latter  convention,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had,  in  addition 
1871.  to  their  rights  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  in  common  with  British  sub- 

jects, for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  when  the  treaty  came 
into  force,  and  further,  until  after  two  years'  notice  of  terminating  the 
treaty  should  be  given  by  either  party,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of 
the  several  Islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any 
distance  from  the  shore ;  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts 
and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish.  This  only  applied 
to  sea-fisliing;  salmon  and  other  river-fishing  being  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  British  fishermen.  Art.  XIX.  gave  to  British  subjects 
corresponding  rights,  on  the  same  terms,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  39th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  As 
long  as  the  treaty  was  in  force,  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except 
fish  of  the  inland  lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  Canadian  or  United  States 
fisheries,  were  to  be  admitted  into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of 
duty  {f).  It  being  asserted  that  this  treaty  gave  a  greater  advantage 
to  American  than  to  British  subjects,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
settle  what  compensation,  if  any,  should  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  England;  and  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1877,  the  Commission, 
which  met  at  Halifax,  awarded  that  the  sum  of  5,500,000  dollars 
in  gold  be  so  paid.  Some  difficulties  were  raised  by  the  United 
States  as  to  complying  with  the  award ;  but  the  money  was  ultimately 
paid  {g). 

The  later  abrogation  by  the  United  States  of  the  fishery  articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  (A),  subjected  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  to  the  stipulation  of  the  Convention  of  1818.  The  provisions 
of  this  Convention  relating  to  the  right  of  exclusion  were  construed 
very  strictly  by  the  Canadian  Government ;  and  friction  arising  be- 
tween the  Dominion,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  commis- 
Bioners  were  appointed  by  the  respective  governments  with  a  view  to 
Draft  Treaty,  amving  at  an  amicable  settlement  (/).  On  15th  February,  1888, 
^^^^-  a  provisional  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington.     By  this  treaty  it  was 

provided  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  appoint  a 
mixed  commission  to  doliuiit,  as  in  the  now  stating  treaty  specified, 
the  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  as  to  which  tho  United 
States,  by  the  Treaty  of  1818,  had  renounced  all  liberty  to  take,  cure, 

(/)  The  Treaty  of  WuHhington,  1871,  1878,  Supplomont. 

arte,  xvlii.  xix.  xxi.     Hoo  35  &  36  Viot.  (A)  Wharton,  Dig.  p.  64. 

0.  46.     See  alco  Appendix  K,  p.  783.  (t)  Mr.  Ghaniburluin  to  Lord  Salis^ 

(f)  See  London  Oaxotte,  16th  Nov.  bury,  **  Times,"  3rd  March,  1888. 
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or  dry  fish.  The  three  marine  miles  mentioned  in  the  1818  Conven-  Chap.  IV. 
tion  were  to  be  measured  seaward  from  low-water  mark ;  but  in  every 
bay,  creek,  or  harbour,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  such 
miles  were  to  be  measured  seaward  from  a  straight  lino  drawn  across 
such  waters  in  the  part  nearest  the  entrance  at  the  first  point  where  the 
width  does  not  exceed  ten  miles.  There  were  other  provisions  similar 
in  principle  to  those  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  1871,  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries exchanged  protocols  establishing  a  modus  rivendi  for  two 
years  (/:).  On  21st  August,  1888,  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the 
Eepublican  majority,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  (/). 

g  181 

Besides  those  bays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  claims  to 

estuaries  which   are  enclosed   by  capes  and  headlands  Sr^u^n 
belono:in""  to  the  territory  of  the  State,  a  i  urisdiction  and  *^®  poni^i.  of 

"      '^  •'         ^  .  prescnptioD. 

right  of  property  over  certain  other  portions  of  the  sea 
have  been  claimed  by  different  nations,  on  the  ground  of 
immemorial  use.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  sovereignty 
formerly  claimed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  over  the 
Adriatic.  The  maritime  supremacy  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  over  what  are  called  the  Narrow  Seas  has 
generally  been  asserted  merely  by  requiring  certain 
honours  to  the  British  flag  in  those  seas,  which  have 
been  rendered  or  refused  by  other  nations,  according  to 
circumstances,  but  the  claim  itself  has  never  been 
sanctioned  by  general  acquiescence  (/«).  ^ 

Straits  are  passages  communicating  from  one  sea  to 
another.  If  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  thus  con- 
nected is  free,  the  navigation  of  the  channel  by  which 

{k)  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Lord  Salis-  arrangpement  signed   at  Paris  in  April 

bury,     "  Times,"    22nd    Feb.     1888  ;  of  that  year  for  the  settlement  of  the 

Ibid.  17th  Feb.  1888  ;  Annual  Register,  several  points  at  issue.     The  ratification 

1888.  of  the  arrangement  has  not  been  possible 

{/)  Annual  Register,  1888,  p.  406.  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Newfound- 
There  is  a  long  standing  dispute  with  laud  Legislature  to  consent  to  it.  A 
France  with  respect  to  fishing  rights,  modm  vivetuli,  originally  agreed  upon 
and  incidental  matters  on  the  New-  March  10,  1892,  has  been  renewed  from 
fouudland  shore,  relating  to  the  inter-  year  to  year. 
pretation  to  be  placed  on  Article  13  of 

the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  1713,  and  on  (»»)  Vattel,   Droit   des  Gens,   liv.   i. 

the  arrangements  made  at  Versailles  in  d^-  23,  §  289.     Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 

1783.      A   summary  of  it  is  given  in  <le8  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  ii. 

Lord  Derby's  despatch  of   l'2th  June,  ^^-  1>  §  ^--     Edinburyh  Eeview,  vol.  xi. 

1884,  to  the   Governor   of  Newfound-  art.    1,  pp.    17—19.      Wheaton's  Hist, 

land,  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  La^  oi  Nations,  pp.  154— 157.    Kliiber, 

in    January,    1886,   together    with    an  f  132. 
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§182. 

The  Black 
Sea,  the 
Bosphorus, 
and  the 
Dardanellee. 


they  are  connected  ought  also  to  be  free.  Even  if  such 
strait  be  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the 
same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  as  to 
be  commanded  by  cannon  shot  from  both  shores,  the 
exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign  over 
such  strait  is  controlled  by  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
communicate  with  the  seas  thus  connected.  Such  right 
may,  however,  be  modified  by  special  compact,  adopting 
those  regulations  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  State  whose  interior  waters  thus  form 
the  channel  of  communication  between  different  seas, 
the  navigation  of  which  is  free  to  other  nations.  Thus 
the  passage  of  the  strait  may  remain  free  to  the  private 
merchant  vessels  of  those  nations  having  a  right  to 
navigate  the  seas  it  connects,  whilst  it  is  shut  to  all 
foreign  armed  ships  in  time  of  peace. 

So  long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  exclusively 
possessed  by  Turkey,  that  sea  might  with  propriety  be 
considered  a  7nare  clausum  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  exclude  other 
nations  from  navigating  the  passage  which  connects  it 
with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores  of  this  passage 
being  at  the  same  time  portions  of  the  Turkish  territory; 
but  since  the  territorial  acquisitions  made  by  Russia,  and 
the  commercial  establishments  formed  by  her  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that  Empire  and  the  other 
maritime  powers  have  become  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 
This  right  was  expressly  recognized  by  the  seventh 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianoplo,  concluded  in  1829, 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  both  as  to  Russian  vessels 
and  those  of  other  European  States  in  amity  with 
Turkey  (w). 

The  right  of  foreign  vessels  to  navigate  the  interior 
waters  of  Turkey,  which  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  does  not  extend  to  ships  of  war.      The 


(n)  Murtcna,  Nouvcau  Rccuoil,  torn.  viii.  p.  11.'). 
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ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  established  for  its    Chap.  IV. 

own  security,  by  which  the  entry  of  foreign  vessels  of 

war  into  the  canal  of  Constantinople,  including  the  Strait 

of  the  Dardanelles  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been 

at  all  times  prohibited,  was  expressly  recognized  by  the 

treaty  concluded  at  London  the  13th  July,  1841,  between 

the  five  great  European  Powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

By  the  1st  article  of  this  treaty,  the  Sultan  declared 
his  firm  resolution  to  maintain,  in  future,  the  principle 
invariably  established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  empire ; 
and  that  so  long  as  the  Porte  should  be  at  peace,  he 
would  admit  no  foreign  vessel  of  war  into  the  said  Straits. 
The  five  Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  respect 
this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  to  the 
above-mentioned  principle. 

By  the  2nd  article  it  was  provided,  that,  in  declaring 
the  inviolability  of  this  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  Sultan  reserved  the  faculty  of  granting,  as 
heretofore,  firmans  allowing  the  passage  to  light-armed 
vessels  employed  according  to  usage,  in  the  service  of 
the  diplomatic  legations  of  friendly  powers. 

By  the  3rd  article,  the  Sultan  also  reserved  the  faculty 
of  notifying  this  treaty  to  all  the  powers  in  amity  with 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  of  inviting  them  to  accede  to 

it(o). 

§  182a. 
The  treaty  of  1841  was  revised  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (/i),  but  the  Treaty  of 

principles  contained  in  the  former  treaty  were  re-established  with  very  ■^*'""*»  ^"^°* 

slight  changes.     The  Sultan,  however,  agreed  to  permit  the  passage  of 

light  ships  of  war,  which  the  contracting  parties  were  authorized  to 

station  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  in  order  to  secure  the  execution 

of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  liberty  of  that  river  (y).     Ihe  Treaty 

of  Paris  provided  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  excluding 

from  it  ships  of  war  of  every  flag.     Russia  and  Turkey  also  agreed 

not  to  establish  any  military -maritime  arsenals  on  its  coasts  (r). 

In  1870  Russia  seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  her  by  the  London 

Franco-Prussian  war  to  obtain  the  abrogation  of  these  latter  provi-  Conveutlon  of 

sions,  and  a  declaration  was  then  made  by  the  powers  assembled  at 

(o)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  (q)  Convention  of  SOth  March,  1856, 

pp.  583—585.  art.  iii.     Ibid.  p.  1268. 

{p)  Art.  X.     Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe 

lay  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1255.  (»)  Arts.  xi.  xiii. 
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Berlin 
Congress. 


§183. 

Danish 
Bovereignty 
over  the 
Sound  and 
the  Belts. 


the  Congress  of  London  that  ''  the  principle  of  the  closing  of  the 
Straits,  such  as  it  has  been  established,  is  maintained,"  but  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Sultan  "  to  open  the  Straits  in  time  of  peace  to 
the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  powers,  in  case  the  Sublime 
Porte  should  judge  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856  "  (s).  The  abrogation  of  the 
article  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  preventing  the  building  of  arsenals,  also 
gave  both  Turkey  and  Russia  the  power  of  forming  such  establish- 
ments on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  Article  III.  of  this  convention 
declares  that  "  The  Black  Sea  remains  open,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
mercantile  marine  of  all  nations." 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  contains  no  express  mention  of  the  Dardanelles, 
but  in  the  18th  Protocol  Lord  Salisbury  declared  on  behalf  of  England 
"that  the  obligations  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  relating  to  the  closing 
of  the  Straits,  do  not  go  further  than  an  engagement  with  the  Sultan 
to  respect  in  this  matter  his  Majesty's  independent  determinations  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  existing  treaties."  The  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  declared,  in  reply,  that  "without  being  able  exactly  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of"  Lord  Salisbury's  proposition,  "in  their 
opinion,  the  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  Straits  is  an  European 
principle,"  and  that  existing  stipulations  are  binding  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Powers,  "not  only  as  regards  the  Sultan,  but  also  as  regards  all 
the  Powers  signatory  to  these  transactions  "  (t)-  The  intention  of  the 
British  declaration  was,  apparently,  to  reserve  liberty  to  British  ships 
of  war  to  enter  the  Straits  with  the  consent  of  the  Porte. 

The  supremacy  asserted  by  the  King  of  Denmark  over 
the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts  which  form  the  outlet  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  into  the  ocean,  is  rested  by  the  Danish  public 
jurists  upon  immemorial  j^rescription,  sanctioned  by  a 
long  succession  of  treaties  with  other  powers.  According 
to  these  writers,  the  Danish  claim  of  sovereignty  has 
been  exercised  from  the  earliest  times  beneficially  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  against  pirates  and  other  enemies 
by  means  of  guard-ships,  and  against  the  perils  of  the 
sea  by  the  establishment  of  liglits  and  land-marks.  The 
Danes  continued  for  several  centuries  masters  of  the 
coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  the  province  of  Scania 
not  having  been  ceded  to  Sweden  until  the  treaty  of 


(«)    Art.   ii.  of  ConTention  of    13th  nouncing  ilio  Black  Soa  clauses  of  the 

Ifanb,  1871 .    HertNlot's  Map  of  Europe  Treaty  of  Vurin. 
bj  Treatj,  vol.  iii.  p.  1921 ;  and  see  id. 

p.    1892,  for    the    RumUui   Note  de<  (0  Holland,  European  Oonoert,  p.  226. 
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Roeskild  in  1658,  confirmed  by  that  of  1660,  in  which  it  Chap.  IV. 
was  stijiulated  that  Sweden  should  never  lay  claim  to  the 
Sound  tolls  in  consequence  of  the  cession,  but  should 
content  herself  with  a  compensation  for  keeping  up  the 
lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Scania.  The  exclusive  right 
of  Denmark  was  recognized  as  early  as  1368,  by  a  treaty 
with  the  Hanseatic  republics,  and  by  that  of  1490,  with 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  which  forbids  English  vessels 
from  passing  the  Great  Belt  as  well  as  the  Sound,  unless 
in  case  of  unavoidable  necessity ;  in  which  case  they 
were  to  pay  the  same  duties  at  Wyborg  as  if  they  had 
passed  the  Sound  at  Elsinore.  The  treaty  concluded  at 
Spire,  in  151:4,  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  has 
commonly  been  referred  to  as  the  origin,  or  at  least  the 
first  recognition,  of  the  Danish  claim  to  the  Sound  tolls, 
merely  stipulates,  in  general  terms,  that  the  merchants 
of  the  Low  Countries  frequenting  the  ports  of  Denmark 
should  pay  the  same  duties  as  formerly. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Christianople,  in  1645, 
between  Denmark  and  the  united  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  is  the  earliest  convention  with  any  foreign 
power  by  which  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  leWed  on 
the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  Belts  was  definitely  ascer- 
tained. A  tarifip  of  specific  duties  on  certain  articles 
therein  enumerated  was  annexed  to  this  treaty,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  ''goods  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
should  pay,  according  to  mercantile  usage,  and  what  has 
been  practised  from  ancient  times." 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1701,  by  which  the  obscurity  in  that  of 
Christianople,  as  to  the  non -specified  articles,  was  meant 
to  be  cleared  up.  By  the  third  article  of  the  new  treaty 
it  was  declared,  that  as  to  the  goods  not  specified  in  the 
former  treaty,  "The  Sound  duties  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  their  value ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  valued 
according  to  the  place  from  whence  they  cofne,  and  one  per 
centum  of  their  value  to  be  paid." 

These  two  treaties  of  1645  and  1701,  are  constantly 
referred  to  in  all  subsequent  treaties,  as  furnishing  the 
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Part  II.  standard  by  which  the  rates  of  these  duties  are  to  be 
measured  as  to  lyrivileged  nations.  Those  not  privilec/ed 
pay  according  to  a  more  ancient  tariff  for  the  specified 
articles,  and  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum  on  unspecified 
§  184.  articles  (m). 
convention  of  g^  ^j^g  arrangement  concluded  at  London  and  Elsi- 
nore,  in  1841,  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain,  the 
tariff  of  duties  levied  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound  and 
Belts  was  revised,  the  duties  on  non-enumerated  articles 
were  made  specific,  and  others  reduced  in  amount, 
whilst  some  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
manner  of  lev^'ing  the  duties  in  general  were  corrected. 
The  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  which  is  to  subsist  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  has  been  extended  to  all  other 
nations  privileged  by  treaty  [x). 

§  184a. 
Abolition  of  The  rights  relating  to  the  navigation  of  these  Straits  have  now  been 
DuM°^*^  permanently  settled.  In  1857,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Denmark 
with  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Oldenburgh,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Eussia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  by  which  the  King  of  Denmark 
agreed  (Article  1)  not  to  levy  any  dues  or  charges  upon  any  ships 
belonging  to  any  of  the  contracting  States  that  passed  through  the 
Belts  or  the  Sound,  "  whether  they  simply  traverse  Danish  waters,  or 
whether  they  may  be  obliged  by  casualties,  or  by  commercial  opera- 
tions, to  anchor  or  lie-to  therein.  No  vessel  whatever  shall  hence- 
forward be  subjected  under  any  pretext,  to  any  detention  or  impediment 
whatever,  in  the  passage  of  the  Sound  or  of  the  Belts ;  but  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  expressly  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
of  regulating  by  special  arrangements,  not  involving  visit  or  deten- 
tion, the  treatment  in  regard  to  duties  and  customs,  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  powers  which  are  not  parties  to  the  present  treaty."  By 
Article  II.  Denmark  was  to  preserve  and  maintain  all  existing  light- 
houses, buoys,  &c.,  and  to  change  or  set  up  such  now  ones  as  might 
become  necessary.  Pilotage  was  to  bo  optional,  and  pilotage  charges 
the  same  as  for  Danish  vessels.  A  fixed  rate  of  transit  duties  on  goods 
"WOB  to  be  established,  not  exceeding  16  skillings  Danish  per  500  lbs. 
Danish.  As  compensation,  the  contracting  parties  engaged,  by 
Article  IV.,  to  pay  a  total  sum  of  30,470,325  rigs-dollars  to  Denmark, 
the  sum  being  assessed  in  certain  proportions  among  the  contracting 

(«)  Soblcgel,  Staata-Rooht  dcs  Kiini-  {x)  Sohorer,  der  Sund/oll,  R(>ino  Qon* 

grdoh  Dttnemark,  1  Tb.  leap.  7,  ^  27 —  ohiohte,  noin  jotziger  BoHtund  uiid  Boino 

20.    Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nationfi,  Staatsrculitliuli  —  politiBcho       Losung, 

pp.  168—161.  Beilage  Nr.  8—0. 
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parties,  each  party  being  responsible  only  for  the  share  placed  to  its     Chap.  IV. 
own  charge.      Separate   treaties  to  the  same  effect  were  signed  by 
Denmark  with  the  United  States  and  with  Sardinia  in   1857,  with 
Portugal  and  the  two  Sicilies  in  1858,  with  Turkey  in  1859,  and  with 
Spain  in  1860  (y). 

§  185. 
The  Baltic  Sea  is  considered  by  the  maritime  powers  Qu.  whether 

borderin"-  on  its  coasts  as  mare  clausum  against  tlie  exer-  sea  u  mare 


'O  ""      -""^      ^^""-'^•^      "•"      ••— "•    -         V-V.*V.^„»*..,        ^j^. 


clausum  f 


cise  of  hostilities  upon  its  waters  by  other  States,  whilst 
the  Baltic  powers  are  at  peace.  This  principle  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  treaties  of  armed  neutrality  in  1780  and 
1800,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  guaranteeing  the  tranquillity  of  that  sea.  In 
the  Russian  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  of 
1807,  the  inviolability  of  that  sea  and  the  reciprocal 
guarantees  of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it  (guamntees 
said  to  have  been  contracted  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  government)  were  stated  as  aggravations  of  the 
British  proceedings  in  entering  the  Sound  and  attacking 
the  Danisli  capital  in  that  year.  In  the  British  answer 
to  this  declaration  it  was  denied  that  Great  Britain  had 
at  any  time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  maintained;  however  she 
might,  at  particular  periods,  have  foreborne,  for  special 
reasons  influencing  her  conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  them.  Such  forbearance  never  could 
have  applied  but  to  a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutrality 
in  the  north ;  and  she  could  not  be  expected  to  recur  to 
it  after  France  had  been  suffered,  by  the  conquest  of 
Prussia,  to  establish  herself  in  full  sovereignty  along  the 
whole  coast,  from  Dantzic  to  Lubeck  (2).  «  ^^q 

The  controversy,  how  far  the  open  sea  or  main  ocean,  CJontroyerey 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coasts,  may  be  dominion  of 
appropriated  by  one  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,       *^"* 
which  once  exercised  the  pens  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  European  jurists,  can  hardly  be  considered  open 


(y)  See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  (z)  Annual  RegiBter,  vol.  xlii.    State 

Treaty,  vol.  u.  p.  1301.    State  Papers,      Papers,  p.  773. 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  24. 

W.  TT 
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Part  II.  at  this  day.  Grotius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Peace 
and  War,  hardly  admits  more  than  the  possibility  of 
appropriating  the  waters  immediately  contiguous,  though 
he  adduces  a  number  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors, 
showing  that  a  broader  pretension  has  been  sometimes 
sanctioned  by  usage  and  opinion.  But  he  never  inti- 
mates that  anything  more  than  a  limited  portion  could 
be  thus  claimed;  and  he  uniformly  speaks  of  '^pars,^^  or 
^^  portus  marisj'^  always  confining  his  view  to  the  effect 
of  the  neighbouring  land  in  giving  a  jurisdiction  and 
property  of  this  sort  [a).  He  liad  previously  taken  the 
lead  in  maintaining  the  common  right  of  mankind  to  the 
free  navigation,  commerce,  and  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  founded  on  the  right  of  previous  discovery, 
confirmed  by  possession  and  the  papal  grants.  The 
treatise  De  Mare  Libero  was  published  in  1609.  The 
claim  of  sovereignty  asserted  by  the  kings  of  England 
over  the  British  seas  was  supported  by  Albericus  Gentilis 
in  his  Advocatio  Hispanica  in  1613.  In  1635,  Selden 
published  his  Mare  Clausum,  in  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples maintained  by  Grotius  are  called  in  question,  and 
the  claim  of  England  more  fully  vindicated  than  by 
Gentilis.  The  first  book  of  Selden's  celebrated  treatise 
is  devoted  to  the  proposition  that  the  sea  may  be  made 
property,  which  he  attempts  to  show,  not  by  reasoning, 
but  by  collecting  a  multitude  of  quotations  from  ancient 
authors,  in  the  style  of  Grotius,  but  with  much  less 
selection.  He  nowhere  grapples  with  the  arguments  by 
which  such  a  vague  and  extensive  dominion  is  shown  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations.  And  in  the  second 
part,  which  indeed  is  the  main  object  of  his  work,  he 
has  recourse  only  to  proofs  of  usage  and  of  positive  com- 
pact, in  order  to  show  tliat  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to 
the  sovereignty  of  what  are  called  the  Narrow  Seas. 
Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  also  wrote  a  vindication  of  the  claim  of  the 

(a)  De  Jor.  B«l.  ao  Pao.  lib.  U.  cap.  Z,  ^  8—13. 
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Republic  of  Venice  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  (b).    Chap.  IV. 
Bynkernhoek    examined    the   general   question,    in    the 
earliest    of  his   published  works,   with   the  vigour  and 
acumen  which  distinguish  all  his  writings.     He  admits 
that  certain  portions  of  the  sea  may  be  susceptible  of 
exclusive  dominion,  though  he  denies  the  claim  of  the 
English  crown  to  the  British  seas  on  the  ground  of  the 
want  of  uninterrupted  possession.     He  asserts  that  there 
was  no  instance,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  in  which 
the  sea  was  subject  to  any  particular  sovereign,  where 
the  surrounding  territory  did  not  also  belong  to  him  (e), 
PufFendorf   lays    it   down,    that   in   a   narrow   sea   the 
dominion  belongs  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  surrounding 
land,  and   is  distributed,  where  there  are  several  such 
sovereigns,  according  to  the  rules  applicable  to  neigh- 
bouring proprietors   on  a  lake  or   river,   supposing  no 
compact  has  been  made,   *'  as  is  pretended,"  he  says, 
"  by  Great  Britain";  but  he  expresses  himself  with  a 
sort  of  indignation  at  the  idea  that  the  main  ocean  can 
ever  be  appropriated  (d).    The  authority  of  Vattel  would 
be  full  and  explicit    to    the  same  purpose,  were  it  not 
weakened  by  the  concession,  that  though  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigation  or  fishery  in  the  sea  cannot  be  claimed 
by  one  nation  on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use,  nor  lost 
to  others  by  non-user,  on  the  principle  of  prescription, 
yet   it   may   be   thus    established   where    the   non-user 
assumes  the  nature   of    a  consent  or   tacit   agreement, 
and  thus  becomes  a  title  in  favour  of  one  nation  against 
another  (^).  ^^^ 

On  reviewing  this  celebrated  controversy  it  may  be  Review  of  the 
affirmed,  that  if  those  public  jurists  who  have  asserted 

(*)  Paolo  Sarpi,  Del  Dominio  del  Mare  («)  Droit  des  Gene,   liv.   i.    ch.    23, 

Adriatico  e  sui  Reggioni  per  o  Jus  Belli  f  J  279 — 286.     As  to  the  maritime  police 

della  Serenissima  Rep.  di  Venezia,  Venet.  which  may  be  exercLjed  by  any  parti- 

1676,  120.  cular  nation,  on  the  high  seas,  for  the 

(f)  De  Dominio  Maris,  Opera  Minora,  punishment   of  offences   committed  on 

Dissert  V. ,  first  published  in  1702.     lb.  board  its  own  vessels,  or  the  suppres- 

cap.  vii.  ad  finem.  sion  of  piracy   and  the  African   slave 

((^)  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  lib.  iv.  trade,  pu^  mpra,  ft.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §}  106, 

cap.  6,  §  7.  122. 
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Part  n.  the  exclusive  right  of  property  in  any  particular  nation 
over  portions  of  the  sea,  have  failed  in  assigning  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  such  a  claim,  so  also  the  arguments 
alleged  by  their  opponents  for  the  contrary  opinion 
must  often  appear  vague,  futile,  and  inconclusive. 
There  are  only  two  decisive  reasons  applicable  to  the 
question.  The  first  is  physical  and  material,  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient;  but  when  coupled  with  the 
second  reason,  which  is  purely  moral,  will  be  found 
conclusive  of  the  whole  controversy. 

I.  Those  things  which  are  originally  the  common 
property  of  all  mankind,  can  only  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  particular  individual  or  society  of  men,  by 
means  of  possession.  In  order  to  establish  the  claim  of 
a  particular  nation  to  a  right  of  property  in  the  sea,  that 
nation  must  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  it,  which  is 
impossible. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  the  sea  is  an  element  which 
belongs  equally  to  all  men  like  the  air.  No  nation, 
then,  has  the  right  to  appropriate  it,  even  though  it 
might  be  physically  possible  to  do  so. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated,  that  the  sea  cannot  become 
the  exclusive  property  of  any  nation.  And,  conse- 
quently, the  use  of  the  sea  for  these  purposes  remains 
open  and  common  to  all  mankind  (/). 

We  have  already  seen  that,  by  the  generally  approved 
usage  of  nations,  which  forms  the  basis  of  international 
law,  the  maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends  : 

Ist.  To  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlands, 
belonging  to  the  same  State. 

2ndly.  To  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far 
as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  the 
coasts  of  the  State. 
|3rdly.  To  the  straits  and   sounds,  bounded  on  both 

(/)  Ortolan,  B^Im lotemationalcii ot Diplomatic  dela  Sfor,  torn.  i.  pp.  120—126. 
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sides  of  tlio  territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to    Chap.  rv. 
be  commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and 
communicating  from  one  sea  to  another  (^).  ^  ^go 

The  reasons  which  forbid  the  assertion  of  an  exclusive  Ports,  mouths 

•    1  1  •  1M11P  1°^  rivers,  &c. 

proprietary  right  to  the  sea  m  general,  will  be  found 
inapplicable  to  the  particular  portions  of  that  element 
included  in  the  above  designations. 

1.  Thus,  in  respect  to  those  portions  of  the  sea  which 
form  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers  of 
any  State  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  its  exclusive 
right  of  property,  as  well  as  sovereignty,  in  these  waters, 
may  well  be  maintained,  consistently  with  both  the 
reasons  above  mentioned,  as  applicable  to  the  sea  in 
general.  The  State  possessing  the  adjacent  territory, 
by  which  these  waters  are  partially  surrounded  and 
inclosed,  has  that  physical  power  of  constantly  acting 
upon  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  excluding,  at  its 
pleasure,  the  action  of  any  other  State  or  person,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  constitutes  possession.  These 
waters  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  intended  by 
the  Creator  for  the  common  use  of  all  mankind,  any 
more  than  the  adjacent  land,  which  has  already  been 
appropriated  by  a  particular  people.  Neither  the 
material  nor  the  moral  obstacle,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
exclusive  rights  of  property  and  dominion,  exists  in  this 
case.  Consequently,  the  State,  within  whose  territorial 
limits  these  waters  are  included,  has  the  right  of 
excluding  every  other  nation  from  their  use.  The 
exercise  of  this  right  may  bo  modified  by  compact, 
express  or  implied;  but  its  existence  is  founded  upon 
the  mutual  independence  of  nations,  which  entitles 
every  State  to  judge  for  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  is  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  the  equal  reci- 
procal rights  of  all  other  States  to  establish  similar 
regulations,  in  respect  to  their  own  waters  (h).  c  139 

2.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  these  considera-  The  marine 
tions  do  not  apply,  with  the  same  force,  to  those  portions 

{g)    Vid4  supra,  §  174.  (A)  Vide  supra,  pt.  ii.  ch.  2,  }§  177—181. 
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Part  II.  of  the  sea  whicli  wash  the  coasts  of  any  particular  State, 
within  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a 
cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore.  The  physical 
power  of  exercising  an  exclusive  property  and  juris- 
diction, and  of  excluding  the  action  of  other  nations 
within  these  limits,  exists  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  the 
moral  power  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  extend  no  further 
than  to  exclude  the  action  of  other  nations  to  the  injury 
of  the  State  by  which  this  right  is  claimed.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that  is  founded  the  acknowledged  immunity 
of  a  neutral  State  from  the  exercise  of  acts  of  hostility, 
by  one  belligerent  power  against  another,  within  those 
limits.  This  claim  has,  however,  been  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  exclude  other  nations  from  the  innocent  use  of 
the  waters  washing  the  shores  of  a  particular  State,  in 
peace  and  in  war  ;  as,  for  example,  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  fishery,  which  is  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  subjects  of  the  State  within  that  distance 
of  the  coasts.  This  exclusive  claim  is  sanctioned  both 
by  usage  and  convention,  and  must  be  considered  as 
^  190  forming  a  part  of  the  positive  law  of  nations  (e). 
straits  and  3.  As  to  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both  sides  by 

the  territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  be  com- 
manded by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and  communi- 
cating from  one  sea  to  another,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  territorial  sovereignty  may  be  limited,  by  the 
right  of  other  nations  to  navigate  the  seas  thus  connected. 
The  physical  power  whicli  the  State,  bordering  on  both 
sides  the  sound  or  strait,  has  of  appropriating  its  waters, 
and  of  excluding  other  nations  from  their  use,  is  here 
encountered  by  the  moral  obstacle  arising  from  the  right 
of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  each  other.  If  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  example,  were  bounded  on  both 
Bides  by  the  possessions  of  the  same  nation,  and  if  they 
wore  sufficiently  narrow  to  bo  commanded  by  cannon- 
shot  from  both  shores,  this  passage  would  not  be  the  less 


(i)  Martens,  Pr6ois  da  Droit  dot  UvuB  Modomo  do  I'Europo,  §   163.     Viittol, 
Oioil  dM  Otni,  Ut.  i.  0.  23.  {  287. 
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freely  open  to  all  nations ;  since  the  navigation,  both  of    Chap.  IV. 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  free  to 
all.     Thus  it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the   Bosphorus,   by  which  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  are  connected  together,  is 
free  to  all  nations,  subject  to  those  regulations  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.     In  the  negotiations  wliicli  preceded  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  intervention,  of  the  loth  of  July, 
1 840,  it  was  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  that  an 
article  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  recognizing  the 
permanent  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that,  whilst  that 
empire  is  at  peace,  the  Straits,  both  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles,  are  considered  as  shut  against  the  ships 
of  war  of  all  nations.     To  this  proposition  it  was  replied, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  that  its  opinion 
respecting  the  navigation  of  these  Straits  by  the  ships  of 
war  of  foreign  nations  rested  upon  a  general  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  international  law.      Every  State  is 
considered  as  having  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  sea 
which  washes  its  shores,  as  far  as  three  miles  fi*om  low- 
water   mark;    and,    consequently,    any  strait    which   is 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  sove- 
reign, and  which  is  not  more  than  six  miles  wide,  lies 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign.    But 
the  Bosphorus   and  Dardanelles  are  bounded   on   both 
sides  by  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  and  are  in  most  parts 
less  than    six  miles  wide;    consequently  his  territorial 
jurisdiction  extends  over  both  those  Straits,  and  he  has 
a  right  to  exclude  all  foreign  ships  of  war  from  those 
Straits,  if   he  should   think  proper  so  to  do.      By  the 
Treaty  of  1809,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  this  right 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  and  promised  to  acquiesce  in 
the  enforcement  of  it ;  and  it  was  but  just  that  Russia 
should  take  the  same  engagement.     The  British  govern- 
ment was  of  opinion,  that  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign 
ships  of  war  from  the  two  Straits  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance   of   peace,    than   an  under- 
standing that  the  Strait  in  question  should  be  a  general 
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Paxt  n.  thoroughfare,  open,  at  all  times,  to  ships  of  war  of  all 
countries ;  but  whilst  it  was  willing  to  acknowledge  by 
treaty,  as  a  general  principle  and  as  a  standing  rule,  that 
the  two  Straits  should  be  closed  for  all  ships  of  war,  it 
was  of  opinion,  that  if,  for  a  particular  emergency,  one 
of  those  Straits  should  be  open  for  one  party,  the  other 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  open  for  other  parties,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  the  same  parity  between  the 
condition  of  the  two  Straits,  Avhen  open  and  shut ;  and, 
therefore,  the  British  government  would  expect  that,  in 
tliat  part  of  the  proposed  Convention  which  should  allot 
to  each  power  its  appropriate  share  of  the  measures  of 
execution,  it  should  be  stipulated,  that  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  for  a  Russian  force  to  enter  the  Bosphorus, 
a  British  force  should,  at  the  same  time,  enter  the 
§  191.  Dardanelles, 
^eui"^"  ^*  ^^^  accordingly  declared,  in  the  4th  article  of  the 

Convention,  that  the  co-operation  destined  to  place  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Ottoman  capital  under  the  temporary  safeguard  of  the 
contracting  parties,  against  all  aggression  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  should  be  considered  only  as  a  measure  of  exception, 
adopted  at  the  express  request  of  the  Sultan,  and  solely 
for  his  defence,  in  the  single  case  above  mentioned ;  but 
it  was  agreed  that  such  measure  should  not  derogate,  in 
any  degree,  from  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  virtue  of  which  it  had,  at  all  times,  been  pro- 
liibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  jDOwers  to  enter  those 
Straits.  And  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  hand,  declared  that, 
excepting  the  contingency  above  mentioned,  it  was  his 
firm  resolution  to  maintain,  in  future,  this  principle  in- 
vanably  established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire, 
and,  80  long  as  the  Porte  should  be  at  peace,  to  admit  no 
foreign  ship  of  war  into  these  Straits ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  four  powers  engaged  to  respect  this  determination, 
and  to  conform  to  the  above-mentioned  principle. 

This  rule,  and  the  engagement  to  respect  it,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  subsequently  incorporated  into 
tlio  treaty  of  the  Uith  July,  1841,  between  the  five  great 
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European  Powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  as  the    Chap.  IV. 

right  of  the  private  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  in 

amity  with  the  Porte,  to  navigate  the  interior  waters  of 

the  Empire,  which  connect  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 

Seas,  was  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  in 

1829,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  ;  the  two  principles 

— the  one  excluding  foreign  ships  of  war,  and  the  other 

admitting  foreign   merchant  vessels  to   navigate  those 

waters — may  be  considered  as  permanently  incorporated 

into  the  public  law  of  Europe  (k).  o  jgg 

The  territory  of  the  State  includes  the  lakes,  seas,  and  Rivers 
rivers,  entirely  enclosed  within  its  limits.      The  rivei-s  part  of  the 
which  flow  through  the  territory  also  form  a  part  of  the  theState.^ 
domain,   from  their  sources  to  their  mouths,  or  as  far 
as  they  flow  within  the  territory,  including  the  bays  or 
estuaries  formed  by  their  junction  with  the  sea.     Where 
a  navigable  river  forms  the  boundary  of  conterminous 
States,  the  middle  of  the  channel,  or  Thalweg^  is  generally 
taken  as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  States, 
the  presumption  of  law  being  that  the  right  of  navi- 
gation is  common  to  both ;  but  this  presumption  may  be 
destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  prior  occupancy  and  long 
undisturbed  possession,  giving  to  one  of   the  riparian 
proprietors  the  exclusive  title  to  the  entire  river  (/).  g  ,«« 

Things  of  which  the  use  is  inexhaustible,  such  as  the  R'Ki't  of 
sea  and  running  water,  cannot  be  so  appropriated  as  to  passage  on 
exclude  others  from  using  these  elements  in  any  manner  through^^"'^ 
which  does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  statoe"' 
proprietor.     This  is  what  is  called  an  innocent  use.     Thus 
we  have  seen  that  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  one  nation 
over  sounds,  straits,  and  other  arms  of  the  sea  leading 
through  its  own  territory  to  that  of  another,  or  to  other 
seas  common  to  all  nations,  does  not  exclude  others  from 
the  right  of  innocent  passage   through   these    communi- 
cations.    The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  rivers  flow- 

(k)  Wheaton,   Hist.  Law  of  Nations,       ch.  22,  §  266.     Martens,  Precia  du  Droit 
pp.  577—583.      See  p.  288,  ant').  ^^^  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  ii. 

ch.  1,  §  39.     Heffter,  das  Europaiache 
(0  Vattel,    Droit  des    Gens,  liv.    i.      Volkerrecht,  \\  66—77. 
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Partn.  thoroughfare,  open,  at  all  times,  to  ships  of  war  of  all 
countries ;  but  whilst  it  was  willing  to  acknowledge  by 
treaty,  as  a  general  principle  and  as  a  standing  rule,  that 
the  two  Straits  should  be  closed  for  all  ships  of  war,  it 
was  of  opinion,  that  if,  for  a  particular  emergency,  one 
of  those  Straits  should  be  open  for  one  party,  the  other 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  open  for  other  parties,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  the  same  parity  between  the 
condition  of  the  two  Straits,  when  open  and  shut ;  and, 
therefore,  the  British  government  would  expect  that,  in 
that  part  of  the  proposed  Convention  which  should  allot 
to  each  power  its  appropriate  share  of  the  measures  of 
execution,  it  should  be  stipulated,  that  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  for  a  Russian  force  to  enter  the  Bosphorus, 
a  British  force  should,  at  the  same  time,  enter  the 
§  191.  Dardanelles. 
Seui?  ^^  ^^^  accordingly  declared,  in  the  4th  article  of  the 

Convention,  that  the  co-operation  destined  to  place  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Ottoman  capital  under  the  temporary  safeguard  of  the 
contracting  parties,  against  all  aggression  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  should  be  considered  only  as  a  measure  of  exception, 
adopted  at  the  express  request  of  the  Sultan,  and  solely 
for  his  defence,  in  the  single  case  above  mentioned ;  but 
it  was  agreed  that  such  measure  should  not  derogate,  in 
any  degree,  from  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  virtue  of  which  it  had,  at  all  times,  been  pro- 
liibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  to  enter  those 
Straits.  And  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  hand,  declared  that, 
excepting  the  contingency  above  mentioned,  it  was  his 
firm  resolution  to  maintain,  in  future,  this  principle  in- 
variably established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Emi)ire, 
and,  80  long  as  the  Porto  should  bo  at  peace,  to  admit  no 
foreign  ship  of  war  into  these  Straits ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  four  powers  engaged  to  respect  this  determination, 
and  to  conform  to  the  above-mentioned  principle. 

This  rule,  and  the  engagement  to  respect  it,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  subsequently  incorporated  into 
the  treaty  of  the  13th  July,  1841,  between  the  five  great 
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European  Powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  and  as  the  Chap.  IV. 
right  of  the  private  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  in 
amity  with  the  Porte,  to  navigate  the  interior  waters  of 
the  Empire,  which  connect  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  was  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  in 
1829,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  ;  the  two  principles 
— the  one  excluding  foreign  ships  of  war,  and  the  other 
admitting  foreign  merchant  vessels  to  navigate  those 
waters — may  be  considered  as  permanently  incorporated 
into  the  public  law  of  Europe  (A-).  g  jq2. 

The  territory  of  the  State  includes  the  lakes,  seas,  and  Rivera 

.....  .  formmgf 

rivers,  entirely  enclosed  within  its  limits.  The  rivei-s  part  of  the 
which  flow  through  the  territory  also  form  a  part  of  the  theSute." 
domain,  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths,  or  as  far 
as  they  flow  within  the  territory,  including  the  bays  or 
estuaries  formed  by  their  junction  ^dth  the  sea.  Where 
a  navigable  river  forms  the  boundary  of  conterminous 
States,  the  middle  of  the  channel,  or  Thalweg^  is  generally 
taken  as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  States, 
the  presumption  of  law  being  that  the  right  of  navi- 
gation is  common  to  both ;  but  this  presumption  may  be 
destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  prior  occupancy  and  long 
undisturbed  possession,  giving  to  one  of  the  riparian 
proprietors  the  exclusive  title  to  the  entire  river  (/).  ^  jg. 

Things  of  which  the  use  is  inexhaustible,  such  as  the  Rjg^t  of 

.  .         J  iniioceut 

sea  and  running  water,  cannot  be  so  appropriated  as  to  passage  on 
exclude  others  from  using  these  elements  in  any  manner  Jh^ugh*^^"** 
which  does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  slftes."* 
proprietor.     This  is  what  is  called  an  innocent  use.     Thus 
we  have  seen  that  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  one  nation 
over  sounds,  straits,  and  other  arms  of  the  sea  leading 
through  its  own  territory  to  that  of  another,  or  to  other 
seas  common  to  all  nations,  does  not  exclude  others  from 
the  right  of  innocent  passage   through   these   communi- 
cations.    The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  rivers  flow- 

{k)  Wheaton,   Hist.  Law  of  Nations,       ch.  22,  $  266.     Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
pp.  577—583.      See  p.  288,  ante.  ^^^  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  ii. 

ch.  1,  §  39.     Heffter,  das  Europiiische 
(/)   Vattel,    Droit  des    Gens,  liv.    i.      Volkerrecht,  §§  66—77. 
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Part  n.     to  be  unifoiin,  and  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  com- 
merce  of  all  nations  (s). 

13y  the  Annexe  xvi.  to  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  confirmed 
*'  in  its  whole  course,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes 
navigable  to  the  sea,  ascending  or  descending ; "  and 
detailed  regulations  are  provided  respecting  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  and  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the 
Moselle,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt,  which  are  declared 
in  like  manner  to  be  free  from  the  point  where  each  of 
these  rivers  becomes  navigable  to  its  mouth.  Similar 
regulations  respecting  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
were  established  among  the  powers  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  that  river,  by  an  Act  signed  at  Dresden  the 
12th  December,  1821.  And  the  stipulations  between 
the  different  powers  interested  in  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Vistula  and  other  i-ivers  of  ancient  Poland  contained 
in  the  treaty  of  the  3rd  May,  1815,  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  of  the  same  date  between  Russia  and 
Pnissia,  to  which  last  Austria  subsequently  acceded,  are 
confirmed  by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  same  treaty  also  extends  the  general  principles 
adopted  by  the  congress  relating  to  the  navigation  of 

rivers  to  that  of  the  Po(^). 

§  197a. 

Navigation  of      These  principles  were  applied  to  the  Danube  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 

the  Danube.  1856  (m).  It  was  then  declared  that  "The  navigation  of  the  Danube 
cannot  be  subjected  to  any  impediment  or  cliarge  not  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles ;  in 
consequence  there  shall  not  bo  levied  any  toll  founded  solely  upon  the 
fact  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  nor  any  duty  upon  the  goods  which 
may  be  on  board  of  vessels.  The  regulations  of  police  and  of  quaran- 
tine to  bo  established  for  the  safety  of  the  States  separated  or 
traversed  by  that  river,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  facilitate,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  passage  of  vessels.  AVith  the  exception  of  such 
regulations,  no  obstacle  whatever  shall  ])o  opposed  to  free  naviga- 
tion." A  European  commission  was  then  appointed  to  manage  the 
nayigation  of  the  river,  and  to  carry  out  the  works  necessary  for  this 
purpose  {x). 

(•)  WhoatoD,  Hist.  Law  of  Kationn,  art.  14,  lis,  06. 
pp.  498— 601.  (")  Art.  XV.   I  r<<rtHlut,  Map  of  Europo 

(f)  Ifayer,  Oorpu*  JuHh  Oormanici,  by  Truiity,  vol.  ii.  p.  12o7. 
ton.  ii.  pp.  224—230,  298.    Aote  Finia,  (x)  Art.  zvU. 
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In  1865,  a  public  Act  was  pronmlgated  by  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  Chap.  IV. 
of  Paris,  by  which  all  the  works  of  the  Danube  Commission,  together 
with  its  members  and  servants,  were  declared  neutral  in  case  of  war.  jjeutralitvof 
This  principle  was  re-affirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  1871  ;  but  the  right  of  the  River  and 
Turkey,  as  territorial  power,  to  send  vessels  of  war  into  the  river  was  ^^^  oumus- 
maintained(y).  When  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
1877,  some  stoppage  of  the  navigation  became  inevitable,  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  was  at  first  the  actual  seat  of  war.  Both  Austria  and 
England  addressed  notes  on  the  subject  to  the  Governments  of  Russia 
and  Turkey.  It  was  admitted  that  the  incidents  of  war  might  cause 
temporary  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube ;  but  a  demand 
was  made  that  this  exceptional  situation  should  not  be  invoked  as  a 
precedent  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  navigation,  and  that  the 
measures  restricting  this  liberty,  which  might  become  indiBi)ensable, 
should  be  regulated  on  international  principles,  and  should  not  over- 
step the  limits  traced  by  the  most  imperious  necessity.  As  soon  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  permitted,  the  belligerents  were  immediately 
to  restore  the  freedom  of  navigation  (:).  To  this  both  parties  replied, 
that  they  would  confine  their  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  neutral 
commerce  to  the  narrowest  limits  that  the  necessities  of  the  war  would 
admit,  and  that  these  restrictions  would  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  (a).  Throughout  the  discussion  it  was  admitted  that  the 
existing  international  arrangements  did  not  imply  the  absolute  neu- 
trality of  the  river  way.  The  works  of  the  Danube  Commission  coiild 
alone  claim  this  exemption  from  the  effects  of  war. 

By  Articles  52 — 57  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  all  fortresses  on  the 
Danube,  from  the  Iron  Gates  downwards,  were  to  be  razed,  and  no  new 
ones  erected,  and  no  vessel  of  war,  except  light  police  and  customs 
vessels,  is  to  navigate  the  river  below  the  same  point.  Roumania  is 
added  to  the  European  Commission,  and  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  extended  to  Galatz  (6).  By  a  treaty  signed  in  London, 
10th  March,  1883,  between  the  signatories  to  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the 
duration  of  the  commission  is  prolonged  to  24th  April,  1904,  and  its 
authority  is  extended  to  Ibraila,  which  is  the  limit  to  which  great  ships 
are  able  to  ascend  (c). 


The  interpretation  of  the  above  stipulations  respecting  Naviijation  o 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  gave  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy between  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
other  States  interested  in  the  commerce  of  that  river. 


(y)  Pari.   Papers,    Turkey  (No.    29),  (a)    Ibid.    THirkey    (No.     26),    1877, 

1878,  p.   25.     Hertslet,  Map,   vol.  iii.  pp.  26,  113. 

p.  1922.  (*)  Appendix  F. 

(2)   Pari.   Papers,   Turkey   (No.    25),  (<•)    Pari.     Papers,     1883,      Danube, 

1877,  pp.  236,  294.  No.  5  ;  Holland,  p.  233. 
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Part  II.     The  Dutch  government  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  and  imposing  duties  upon  the  trade,  within 
its   own    territory,  at  the    places  where    the    different 
branches  into  which  the  Rhine  divides  itself  fall  into  the 
sea.    The  expression  in  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna 
^^jusqu^ci  la  mer^''  to  the  sea,  was  said  to  be  different  in 
its  import  from  the  term  "  dans  la  mer,^  into  the  sea ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  added,  if  the  upper  States  insist  so 
strictly  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaties  they  must  be  con- 
tented with  the  course  of  the  proper  Rhine  itself.      The 
mass  of  waters  brought  down  by  that   river,   dividing 
itself  a  short  distance  above  Nimeguen,  is  carried  to  the 
sea  through  three  principal  channels,  the  Waal,  the  Leek, 
and  the  Yssel ;  the  first  descending  by  Gorcum,  where  it 
changes  its  name  for  that  of   the  Mouse;    the   second 
approaching  the  sea  at  Rotterdam ;  and  the  third,  taking 
a  northerly  course  by  Zutphen  and  Deventer,  empties 
itself  into  Zuyderzee.     None  of  these  channels,  however, 
is  called  the  Rhine ;  that  name  is  preserved  to  a  small 
stream  which  leaves  the  Leek  at  Wyck,  takes  its  course 
by  the  learned  retreats  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  gradually 
dispersing  and  losing  its  waters  among  the  sandy  downs 
at  Kulwyck.     The  proper  Rhine  being  thus  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  the  Leek  was  substituted  for 
it  by  common  consent  of   the  powers  interested  in  the 
question ;  and  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  after- 
wards consented  that  the  Waal,  as  being  better  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  should  be  substituted  for 
the  Leek.     But  it  was  insisted  by  that  government  that 
the   Waal   terminates    at    Gorcum,   to    which   the   tide 
ascends,  and  where,  consequently,  the  Rhine  terminates  j 
all  that  remains  of  that  branch  of  the  river  from  Gorcum 
to  Helvootsluys  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mouse  is  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  inclosed  within  the  territory  of  the  kingdom,  and 
consequently  subject  to  any  regulations  which  its  govern- 
ment may  think  fit  to  establish. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  by  the  powers 
interested  in  tlio  navigation  of  the  river,  that  the  sti])u- 
lationH  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in   1814,  by  which  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange  over  Holland  was  Chap.  IV. 
revived,  with  an  accession  of  territory,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhine  was,  at  the  same  time,  declared  to  be 
free  ''  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the 
sea,"  were  inseparably  connected  in  the  intentions  of  the 
allied  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  The 
intentions  thus  disclosed  were  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  determined  the 
union  of  Belgium  to  Holland,  and  confirmed  the  freedom 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  as  a  condition  annexed 
to  this  augmentation  of  territor}'-  which  had  been 
accepted  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  liver,  it  was  said, 
draws  after  it,  by  necessary  implication,  the  innocent 
use  of  the  different  waters  which  unite  it  with  the  sea ; 
and  the  expression  "to  the  sea  "  was,  in  this  respect, 
equivalent  to  the  term  "into  the  sea,"  since  the  preten- 
sion of  the  Netherlands  to  levy  unlimited  duties  upon  its 
principal  passage  into  the  sea  would  render  wholly  useless 
to  other  States  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  river  within 
the  Dutch  territory  (</). 

After  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  this  question  was  The  Eiime. 
finally  settled  by  the  convention  concluded  at  Mayence, 
the  31st  of  March,  1831,  between  all  the  riparian  States 
of  the  Rhine,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  was 
declared  free  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable 
into  the  sea  (bis  in  die  See\  including  its  two  principal 
outlets  or  mouths  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Leek  and  the  Waal,  passing  by  Rotterdam  and  Briel 
through  the  first-named  watercourse,  and  by  Dordrecht 
and  Helvoetsluys  through  the  latter,  with  the  use  of  the 
artificial  communication  by  the  canal  of  Voorne  with 
Helvoetsluys.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  stipulates,  in  case  the  passages 
by  the  main  sea  by  Briel  or  Helvoetsluys  should  at  any 
time  become  innavigable,  through  natural  or  artificial 
causes,  to  indicate  other  watercourses  for  the  navigation 

{(i)  Ajinual  Register  for  1826,  vol.  Izyiii.  pp.  259 — 363. 
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Part  II.  and  commerce  of  the  riparian  States,  equal  in  conveni- 
ence to  those  which  may  be  open  to  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  its  OAvn  subjects.  The  convention  also 
provides  minute  regulations  of  police  and  fixed  toll- 
duties  on  vessels  and  merchandise  passing  through  the 
Netherlands  territory  to  or  from  the  sea,  and  also  by 
the  different  ports  of  the  upper  riparian  States  on  the 
§  200.  Rhine  (e). 
S'thf*"""  By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763, 

Mississippi,  betwccn  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  the  province 
of  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France,  and 
that  of  Florida  to  the  same  power  by  Spain,  and  the 
boundary  between  the  Frencli  and  British  possessions  in 
North  America  was  ascertained  by  a  line  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the 
Iberville,  and  from  thence  through  the  latter  river  and 
the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the  sea. 
The  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  at  the  same 
time  secured  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  its 
source  to  the  sea,  and  the  passages  in  and  out  of  its 
mouth,  without  being  stopped,  or  visited,  or  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever.  The  province  of 
Louisiana  was  soon  afterwards  ceded  by  France  to 
Spain ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  Florida  was 
retroceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  secured  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  separate  treaty  between  these  powers. 
But  Spain  having  become  thus  possessed  of  botli  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mouth,  and  a  considerable 
diHtance  above  its  mouth,  claimed  its  exclusive  naviga- 
tion below  the  point  where  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  struck  the  river.  This  claim  was  resisted, 
and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of  the 
river  from  its  source  to  tlio  sea  was  insisted  on  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  treaties  of  1763  and  1783,  as 

(#)  liMrt«Di,  NoaTMO  Reoueil,  torn.  ix.  p.  262. 
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well  as  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.     The  dispute    Chap.  IV. 
was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  ' 

in  1795,  by  the  4th  article  of  which  his  Catholic  Majesty 
agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  whole 
breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  should  be  free  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States:  and  by  the  22nd 
article,  they  were  permitted  to  deposit  their  goods  at 
the  i>OYt  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  export  them  from 
thence,  without  paying  any  other  duty  than  the  hire  of 
the  warehouses.  The  subsequent  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  by  the  United  States  having  included  within 
their  territory  the  whole  river  from  its  source  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of 
1783,  securing  to  British  subjects  a  right  to  participate 
in  its  navigation,  not  having  been  renewed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814,  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi   is   now  vested   exclusiv^ely    in    the    L^nited 

^^''^''^'  ..  .  §201. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  participate  with  claim  of  the 

Spain  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  was  ""  **  ■ 
rested  by  the  American  government  on  the  sentiment 
written  in  deep  characters  on  the  heart  of  man,  that 
the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  its  rivers  to  all  their 
inhabitants.  This  natural  right  was  found  to  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  and  protected  in  all  tracts  of  country, 
united  under  the  same  political  society,  by  laying  the 
navigable  rivers  open  to  all  their  inhabitants.  When 
these  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  another  society,  if  the 
right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the  stream 
was  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  was  an  act  of  force  by  a 
stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  mankind.  The,  then,  recent  case  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  striking  proof  of  the  general  union  of 
sentiment  on  this  point,  as  it  was  believed  that  Amster- 
dam had  scarcely  an  advocate  out  of  Holland,  and  even 
there  her  pretensions  were  advocated  on  the  ground  of 
treaties,  and  not  of  natural  right.  This  sentiment  of 
^y.  X 
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Part  II.  right  in  favour  of  the  upper  Inhabitants  must  become 
stronger  in  the  proportion  which  their  extent  of  country 
bears  to  the  lower.  The  United  States  held  600,000 
square  miles  of  inhabitable  territory  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  branches,  and  this  river,  with  its  branches, 
afforded  many  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  waters 
penetrating  this  territory  in  all  its  parts.  The  inhabit- 
able territory  of  Spain  below  their  boundary  and  border- 
ing on  the  river,  which  alone  could  pretend  any  fear  of 
being  incommoded  by  their  use  of  the  river,  was  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  that  extent.  This  vast  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  had  no  other  outlet  for  its 
productions,  and  these  productions  were  of  the  bulkiest 
kind.  And,  in  truth,  their  passage  down  the  river 
might  not  only  be  innocent,  as  to  the  Spanish  subjects 
on  the  river,  but  would  not  fail  to  enrich  them  far 
beyond  their  actual  condition.  The  real  interests,  then, 
of  the  inhabitants,  upper  and  lower,  concurred  in  fact 
8  202  with  their  respective  rights. 
Legal  view  of  If  the  appeal  was  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as 
expressed  by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  by 
them,  that  even  if  the  river,  where  it  passes  between 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  were  the  exclusive  right  of  Spain, 
still  an  innocent  passage  along  it  was  a  natural  right  in 
those  inhabiting  its  borders  above.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
what  those  writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  because  the  modi- 
fication of  its  exercise  depends,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
on  the  conveniency  of  the  nation  through  which  they 
were  to  pass.  But  it  was  still  a  right ^  as  real  as  any  other 
right,  however  well  defined  :  and  were  it  to  bo  refused, 
or  to  be  so  shackled  by  regulations  not  necessary  for  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  render  its  use 
impracticable  to  us,  it  would  then  bo  an  injury,  of  which 
we  Hhould  bo  entitled  to  demand  redress.  The  right  of 
the  upper  inhabitants  to  use  this  navigation  was  the 
counterpart  to  that  of  those  possessing  the  shores  bolow, 
and  founded  in  the  same  natural  relations  with  the  soil 
and  water.  And  tlio  lino  at  which  their  respective  rights 
met  was  to  bo  advuncod  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  equalize 
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the  inconveniences  resulting  to  eacli  party  from  the  Chap.  IV. 
exercise  of  the  right  by  the  other.  This  estimate  was 
to  be  fairly  made  with  a  mutual  disposition  to  make 
equal  sacrifices,  and  the  numbers  on  each  side  ought  to 
have  their  due  weight  in  the  estimate.  Spain  held  so 
very  small  a  tract  of  habitable  land  on  either  side  below 
our  boundary,  that  it  might  in  fact  be  considered  as  a 
strait  in  the  sea ;  for  though  it  was  eighty  leagues  from 
our  southern  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  yet  it 
was  only  here  and  there  in  spots  and  slips  that  the  land 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  times  of  inundation. 
There  were  then,  and  ever  must  be,  so  few  inhabitants 
on  her  part  of  the  river,  that  the  freest  use  of  its  naviga- 
tion might  be  admitted  to  us  without  their  annoyance (/). 

It  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  should  be  free  to  both,  on  the 
footing  on  which  it  was  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
viz.,  through  its  whole  breadth.  The  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  was  remarkably  winding,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  perpetually  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
general  bed  of  the  river.  Within  the  elbows  thus  made 
by  the  channel,  there  was  generally  an  eddy  setting 
upwards,  and  it  was  by  taking  advantage  of  these 
eddies,  and  constantly  crossing  from  one  to  another  of 
them,  that  boats  were  enabled  to  ascend  the  river. 
Without  this  right  the  navigation  of  the  whole  river 
would  be  impracticable  both  to  the  Americans  and 
Spaniards. 

It  was  a  principle  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  a 
right  to  the  means  ^vithout  which  it  could  not  be  used, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  means  follow  the  end.  Thus  a 
right  to  navigate  a  river  draws  to  it  a  right  to  moor 
vessels  to  its  shores,  to  land  on  them  in  cases  of  distress, 
or  for  other  necessary  purposes,  &c.  This  principle  was 
founded  in  natural  reason,  was  evidenced  by  the  common 

(/)  The  authorities  referred  to  on  thia  13  ;  c.  3,  §§  7—12.  Puffendorf,  lib.  iii. 
head  were  the  f oUowing :  Grotius,  de  cap-  3,  §J  3—6.  Wolff's  Inst.  §§  310— 
Jur.  Bel.  ao  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  §§  11-       312.     Vattel,  Uv.  i.  292  :  lir.  i.  §§  123- 

139. 
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Partn.     sense  of  mankind,  and  declared  by  the  wiiters  before 
quoted. 

The  Roman  law,  which,  like  other  municipal  laws, 
placed  the  navigation  of  their  rivers  on  the  footing  of 
nature,   as   to    their    own    citizens,   by  declaring   them 
j^ublic,   declared  also  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the  water  {g).     The  laws 
of  every  country  probably  did  the  same.     This  must 
have  been  so  understood  between    France   and  Great 
Bi-itain  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  where  a  right  was  ceded 
to  British  subjects   to   navigate    the  whole    river,   and 
expressly  that  part  between  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  western  bank,  without  stipulating  a  word  about 
the  use  of  the  shores,  though  both  of  them  belonged 
then  to  France,  and  were    to   belong  immediately  to 
Spain.     Had  not  the  use  of  the  shores  been  considered- 
as  incident  to  that  of  the  water,  it  would  have  been 
expressly  stipulated,  since  its  necessity  was  too  obvious 
to  have  escaped  either  party.     Accordingly  all  British 
subjects  used  the   shores   habitually  for  the   pur2:)oses 
necessary  to  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and  when  a 
Spanish  governor  undertook  at  one  time  to  forbid  this, 
and  even  cut  loose  the  vessels  fastened  to  the  shores,  a 
British  vessel  went  immediately,  moored  itself  opposite 
the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  set  out  guards  with  orders 
to  fire  on  such  as  might  attempt  to  disturb  her  moorings. 
The  governor  acquiesced,  the  right  was  constantly  exer- 
cised aftenvards,  and  no  interruption  ever  offered. 

This  incidental  right  extends  even  beyond  the  shores, 
when  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  the  principal  right ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  damaged, 
where  the  mere  shore  could  not  be  a  safe  deposit  for  her 
cargo  till  she  could  be  repaired,  she  may  remove  into 
safe  ground  off  the  river.  The  Roman  law  was  hero 
quoted  too,  because  it  gave  a  good  idea  both  of  the 
extent  and  the  limitations  of  this  right  (/i). 

(^)  Inrt.  Ut.  U.t.  1,  Ji  1—6.  1792.      Waito'a  State  TftperH,   x.l.   x. 

(A)  Mr.  Je£fenon'»  loatruotioDs   to      pp,  is^—uo, 
U.  8.  MInli««n  in  Spftb,  Karoh  18,  ' 
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The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great    Chap.  IV. 
Britain  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  northern       §  203. 
lakes  and  tlie  river  St.  Lawrence,  appears  to  be  similar  ofTh?"*^^""^ 
to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previously  to  ^t-  Lawroucc. 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  respect  to  the 
Mississippi ;  the  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  point  where  their  northern  boundary  line  strikes 
the  river,  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  northern  shores  of 
the  lakes  and  the  river  in  its  whole  extent  to  the  sea,  as 
well  as  of  the  southern  banks  of   the  river,  from  the 
latitude  45"  north  to  its  mouth. 

The  claim  of  the  })eople  of  the  United  States,  of  a 
right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to  and  from  the  sea, 
was,  in  1826,  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the 
American  and  British  governments.  ^  204 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  this  The 
right  is  rested  on  the  same  grounds  of  natural  right  and 
obvious  necessity  which  had  formerly  been  urged  in 
respect  to  the  river  Mississippi.  The  dispute  between 
different  European  powers  respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  in  1784,  was  also  referred  to  in  the  coiTes- 
pondence  on  this  subject,  and  the  case  of  that  river  was 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  its 
peculiar  circumstances.  Among  others,  it  is  known  to 
have  been  alleged  by  the  Dutch,  that  the  whole  course 
of  the  two  branches  of  this  river  which  passed  within 
the  dominions  of  Holland  was  eiiiiveXy  artificial ;  that  it 
owed  its  existence  to  the  skill  and  labour  of  Dutchmen ; 
that  its  banks  had  been  erected  and  maintained  by  them 
at  a  great  expense.  Hence,  probably,  the  motive  for 
that  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  that  the 
lower  Scheldt,  with  the  canals  of  Sas  and  Swin,  and 
other  mouths  of  the  sea  adjoining  them,  should  be  kept 
closed  on  the  side  belonging  to  Holland.  But  the  case 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  totally  different,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  its  free  navigation  was  maintained  by 
the  United  States  had  recently  received  an  unequivocal 
confirmation  in  the  solemn  act  of  the  principal  States  of 
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Part  II.     Eui-ope.     In  the  treaties  concluded  at  the  Congress  of 
'  Vienna,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  tlie  navigation  of  the 

Rhine,  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the  Moselle,  the  Maese, 
and  the  Scheldt,  should  be  free  to  all  nations.  These 
stipulations,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  might 
be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  present  judgment 
of  Europe  upon  the  general  question.  The  importance 
of  the  present  claim  might  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  at  least  eight  States  of  the  American 
Union,  besides  the  territory  of  Michigan,  had  an  imme- 
diate interest  in  it,  besides  the  prospective  interests  of 
other  parts  connected  with  this  river  and  the  inland  seas 
through  which  it  communicates  with  the  ocean.  The 
right  of  this  great  and  growing  population  to  the  use  of 
this  its  only  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean,  was  supported 
by  the  same  principles  and  authorities  which  had  been 
urged  bv  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  negotiation  with  Spain 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.  The 
present  claim  was  also  fortified  by  the  consideration  that 
this  navigation  was,  before  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  common  property  of  all  the  British 
subjects  inhabiting  this  continent,  having  been  acquired 
from  France  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  in  the  war  of  1756.  The 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Great 
Biitain  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  recognized 
by  the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  17 03,  when 
the  mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that  river  were  held  by 
another  power.  The  claim,  whilst  necessary  to  the 
United  States,  was  not  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  nor 
could  it  violate  any  of  her  just  rights  (i). 

On  the  part  of  the  British  government,  the  claim  was 
considered  as  involving  the  question  whether  a  perfect 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
could  be  maintained  according  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  law  of  nations. 

(i)  Anwrioan  Paper  on  the  Naviga'      Document*,  ScHsion  1827—1828,  No.  43, 
tion  of  the  8t.  Lawrence.     CkngreM     p.  84. 
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The  liberty  of  passage  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  nation  Chap.  IV. 
through  the  dominions  of  another  was  treated  by  the 
most  eminent  writers  on  public  law  as  a  qualified,  occa- 
sional exception  to  the  paramount  rights  of  property. 
They  made  no  distinction  between  the  right  of  passage 
by  a  river,  flowing  from  the  possessions  of  one  nation 
through  those  of  another,  to  the  ocean,  and  the  same 
right  to  be  enjoyed  by  means  of  any  highway,  whether 
of  land  or  water,  generally  accessible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  The  right  of  passage,  then,  must  hold  good 
for  other  purposes,  besides  those  of  trade, — for  objects  of 
war  as  well  as  for  objects  of  peace, — for  all  nations,  no 
less  than  for  any  nation  in  particular,  and  be  attached  to 
artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  highways.  The  principle 
could  not,  therefore,  be  insisted  on  by  the  Ameiicau 
government,  unless  it  was  prepared  to  apply  the  same 
jninciple  by  reciprocity,  in  favour  of  British  subjects,  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hudson,  access 
to  which  from  Canada  might  be  obtained  by  a  few 
miles  of  land-carriage,  or  by  the  artificial  communica- 
tions created  by  the  canals  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
Hence  the  necessity  which  has  been  felt  by  the  writers 
on  public  law,  of  controlling  the  operation  of  a  principle 
so  extensive  and  dangerous,  by  restricting  the  right  of 
transit  to  purposes  of  innocent  utility,  to  be  exclusively 
determined  by  the  local  sovereign.  Hence  the  right  in 
question  is  termed  by  them  an  imperfect  right.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  these  writers,  or  in  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  to  countenance  the  American 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  natural  right.  These  stipula- 
tions were  the  result  of  mutual  consent,  founded  on  con- 
siderations of  mutual  interest  growing  out  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  different  States  concerned  in  this  naviga- 
tion. The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  various 
conventional  regulations  which  had  been,  at  different 
periods,  applied  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi. 
As  to  any  supposed  right  derived  from  the  simultaneous 
acquisition  of    the    St.  Lawrence  by  the   British   and 
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Part  II.  American  people,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  have  sur- 
vived the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  tlie  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  a  partition  of 
the  British  dominions  in  North  America  was  made 
between  the  new  government  and  that  of  the  mother 
§205.  country  (yt). 
st^^Awrence  '^^  ^^^^  argument  it  was  replied,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  that,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  were  regarded 
as  a  strait  connecting  navigable  seas,  as  it  ought  pro- 
perly to  be,  there  would  be  less  controversy.  The 
principle  on  which  the  right  to  navigate  straits  depends, 
is,  that  they  are  accessorial  to  those  seas  which  they 
unite,  and  the  right  of  navigating  which  is  not  exclusive, 
but  common  to  all  nations ;  the  right  to  navigate  the 
seas  drawing  after  it  that  of  passing  the  straits.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  between  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  lakes.  The  St.  Law- 
rence connects  them  with  the  ocean.  The  right  to 
navigate  both  (the  lakes  and  the  ocean)  includes  that  of 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  natural  link. 
Was  it  then  reasonable  or  just  that  one  of  the  two  co- 
proprietors  of  the  lakes  should  altogether  exclude  his 
associate  from  the  use  of  a  common  bounty  of  nature, 
necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  ?  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  right  of  passage,  claimed  by  one  nation 
through  the  territories  of  another,  on  land,  and  that  on 
navigable  water,  though  not  always  clearly  marked  by 
the  writers  on  public  law,  has  a  manifest  existence  in  the 
nature  of  things.  In  the  former  case  the  passage  can 
hardly  ever  take  place,  especially  if  it  be  of  numerous 
bodies,  without  some  detriment  or  inconvenience  to  the 
State  whose  territory  is  traversed.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
passage  on  water  no  such  injury  is  sustained.  The 
American  government  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  any 
principle,  the  benefit  of  which,  in  analogous  circum- 
stanccH,  it  would  deny  to  Great  Britain.      If,  therefore, 


{k)  Britinh  Paper  on  tho  Navigation  of  tho  St.  Lawrence.      ScBuion  1827—28, 
No.  43,  p.  41. 
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in  the  further  progress  of  discovery,  a  connection  should    Chap.  IV. 
be  developed  between  the  river  Mississippi  and  Upper 
Canada,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  American  government 
would  be  always  ready  to  apply,  in  respect  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  same  principles  it  contended  for  in  respect 
to   the  St.  Lawrence.      But  the  case  of  rivers,  which 
rise  and  debouch  altogether  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
nation,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  which, 
having  their   sources   and   navigable  portions  of  their 
streams   in   States   above,  finally  discharge   themselves 
within  the  limits  of  other  States  below.      In  the  former 
case,  the  question  as  to  opening  the  navigation  to  other 
nations  depended  upon  the  same   considerations  which 
might  influence  the  regulation  of  other  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  States,  and  was  to  be  exclusively 
determined  by  the  local  sovereign.     But  in  respect  to 
the  latter,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  was  a  natural 
right  in  the  upper  inhabitants,  of  which  they  could  not 
be  entirely  deprived  by  the   arbitrary  caprice   of  the 
lower  State.      Nor  was  the  fact  of  subjecting  the  use  of 
this  right   to   treaty   regulations,    as   was   proposed   at 
Vienna  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
European  rivers,  sufticient  to  prove  that  the  origin  of 
the  right  was  conventional,  and  not  natural.     It  often 
happened  to  be  highly  convenient,  if  not  sometimes  in- 
dispensable, to  avoid  controversies  by  prescribing  certain 
rules  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  natui'al  right.      The  law  of 
nature,  though  sufficiently  intelligible  in  its  great  out- 
lines and  general  purposes,  does  not  always  reach  every 
minute  detail  which  is   called  for  by  the  complicated 
wants  and  varieties  of  modern  navigation  and  commerce. 
Hence  the  right  of  naWgating  the  ocean  itself,  in  many 
instances,  principally  incident  to  a  state  of  wai*,  is  sub- 
jected, by  innumerable  treaties,  to  vai-ious  regulations. 
These  regulations — the  transactions  of  Vienna,  and  other 
analogous  stipulations — should  be  regarded  only  as  the 
spontaneous  homage  of  man  to  the  paramount  Lawgiver 
of  the  universe,  by  delivering  his  great  works  from  the 
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§  205a. 

Treaty  of 
Washington, 
1871,  as  to  the 
St.  Lawrence. 


§  205b. 

African 


§205c. 

Intanational 
osnalfl. 


artificial  shackles  and  selfish  contrivances  to  which  they 
have  been  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  subjected  (/,). 

It  is  now  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  "Washington,  1871,  that  "The 
navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending,  from 
the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to  form  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall 
for  ever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with 
such  privilege  of  free  navigation"  (m). 

By  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  1885,  the  trade  of  all 
nations,  except  in  so  far  as  any  independent  sovereign  State  may 
neglect  to  apply  this  principle  within  its  territory,  is  to  enjoy  complete 
freedom  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  its  mouth  and  circumjacent  regions, 
extending  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Zambesi.  The  signatory 
parties  bind  themselves  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  same  free  trade 
zone,  so  long  as  the  ruling  power  in  any  territory  within  it  shall  fulfil 
the  duties  which  neutrality  requires;  and  in  case  any  such  power 
shall  be  engaged  in  war,  the  signatory  powers  bind  themselves  to  use 
their  good  offices  to  the  end  that  any  territory  within  the  free  trade 
zone,  belonging  to  either  belligerent,  may  be  placed,  in  effect,  in  very 
much  the  same  position  as  though  it  were  neutral  territory.  The 
navigation  of  the  Congo  is  to  remain  free  for  the  merchant  ships  of 
all  nations  equally.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Navigation  are  to 
remain  in  force  in  time  of  war.  Consequently  all  nations,  whether 
neutral  or  belligerent,  are  to  be  always  free,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
to  navigate  the  Congo  and  the  territorial  waters  fronting  the  embou- 
chure of  the  river,  except  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  transport  of  articles 
intended  for  a  belligerent  and,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  regarded 
as  contraband  of  war.  Provisions  of  a  like  nature  are  made  in  respect 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  (m). 

The  scientific  progress  of  the  world  has  added  another  mode  of 
water  communication,  viz.,  by  international  canals,  which  has  given 
rise  to  very  important  questions  in  international  law.  The  Suez 
canal,  between  tho  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia,  has  long  been  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  a  successful  commercial  speculation ;  while  the 
project  of  the  Panama  Canal,  between  North  and  South  America,  seems 
at  hiHt  to  have  recovered  from  tho  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed 
M.  de  Lessops  and  his  unhappy  shareholders,  and  possesses  once 
more  a  working  chanco  of  being  ultimately  realised.  In  the  former 
of  these  oases  the  works  are  tho  property  of  a  commercial  corporation, 


(/)  Mr.  S«orotaiy  Clay's  letter  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  Juoe  10,  1820.  Soiwiun 
1827—1828,  No.  43,  p.  18, 


(»»)  Art.  xxvl.  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, 1871.    SoH  Appendix  E. 

(m)  Ilortslct,  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty, 
p.  20. 
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and  are  situated  entirely  within  the  territories  of  the  State  where  they  Chap.  IV. 
are  located.  But  their  importance  as  maritime  highways  for  the  whole 
world  is,  and  will  be,  enormous,  while  their  value  to  the  actual  States 
where  they  are  situated  is  merely  confined  to  such  local  prosperity  as 
may  bo  derived  from  the  transit  of  passengers  and  goods  through  the 
canals.  Thus  the  question  of  keeping  these  waterways  open  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  becomes  one  of  paramount 
importance  to  countries  that  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  States 
where  the  canals  are  situated.  In  theory,  Egypt  and  the  newly 
constituted  Republic  of  Panama  ought  respectively  to  have  absolute 
control  over  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals ;  but  the  interests  of  other 
countries  in  these  works  are  so  vast  and  far-reaching,  that  it  is  found 
practically  impossible  to  admit  any  such  rights.  The  Suez  Canal  was 
made  chiefly  with  French  capital,  while  three-fourths  of  the  traffic 
passing  through  it  is  English  (o) ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
connection  between  England  and  India  makes  the  canal  far  more 
important  to  England  than  to  any  other  country.  The  United  States 
consider  that,  if  the  Panama  Canal  were  made,  it  would  render  their 
Western  seaboard  much  more  liable  to  attack  by  a  European  country 
than  it  now  is ;  and  on  this  ground  they  consider  themselves  to  have  a 
most  important  interest  in  its  control,  although  the  canal  is  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  their  temtory. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  to  meet  all  such  cams 
as  these.  The  situation  of  the  waterway  and  the  States  whose  com- 
mercial or  other  interests  require  its  maintenance  must  all  be 
considered.  c  205d 

The  considerations  noticed  in  the  preceding  section  induced  the  The  Suez 
British  government,  in  1875,  to  purchase  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  ^*'^*'' 
a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  latter  owned 
in  his  private  capacity  of  shareholder.  The  Turko-Iiussian  War  of 
1877  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  lest  either  of  the  belligerents  should 
endeavour  to  close  the  canal,  or  commit  acts  of  hostility  in  or  near  it ; 
and  strong  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  British  Parliament  to  the 
effect  that  Great  Britain  would  insist  on  the  canal  being  kept  open. 
M.  de  Lesseps,  the  engineer  of  the  canal  and  president  of  the  com- 
pany, on  10th  May,  1877,  laid  before  Lord  Derby  a  proposal  for  its 
neutralization.  His  lordship  declined  to  accept  the  scheme  as  put 
forward  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  but  he  "intimated  to  the  Bussian  ambas- 
sador that  an  attempt  to  blockade,  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  the 
canal  or  its  approaches,  would  be  regarded  by  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment as  a  menace  to  India,  and  as  a  grave  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world."  "Any  such  step  would  be  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance by  Her  Majesty's  government  of  an  attitude  of  passive 
neutrality."     "  Her  Majesty's  government  will  expect  that  the  Porte 

(o)  In  the  year  1901,  out  of  a  total  of      canal,  2,075,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
3,699  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of       8,651,015,  were  British. 
15,163,233,  which  passed  through  the 
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Part  II       ^ii<i  the  Khedive  will  on  their  side  abstain  from  impeding  the  navi- 

gation  of  the  canal,  or  adopting  any  measures  likely  to  injure  the 

canal  or  its  approaches,  and  they  are  firmly  determined  not  to  permit 
the  canal  to  be  made  the  scene  of  any  combat,  or  other  warlike 
operations"  (p). 

One  main  object  of  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1882  was  to 
protect  the  canal  against  injury;  and  in  August  of  that  year,  British 
war  vessels  and  transports  entered  the  canal,  which  was  thereafter 
used  as  the  British  base  of  operations,  and  was  patrolled  by  armed 
boats  and  launches  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's  ships.  These  acts, 
however,  were  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  in  his 
interest  (y). 

Early  in  1883,  Lord  Granville  had  proposed  to  the  powers  that  the 
canal  should  be  neutralized  (?•),  By  a  declaration,  which  was  signed 
at  London  on  the  17th  March,  1885,  by  Lord  Granville  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
and,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  same  month,  by  Musurus  Pacha  on 
behalf  of  Turkey,  after  reciting  that  the  powers  had  agreed  to  recog- 
nize the  urgent  necessity  for  negotiating  with  the  object  of  sanction- 
ing, by  a  Conventional  Act,  the  establishment  of  a  definite  regulation 
guaranteeing  at  all  times,  and  for  all  powers,  the  freedom  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  is  declared  that  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  seven 
governments  that  a  commission  composed  of  delegates  named  by  the 
said  governments  shall  meet  at  Paris  on  the  30th  Afarch  to  prepare 
and  draw  up  this  Act,  taking  for  its  basis  the  circular  in  wliich  Lord 
Granville  had  made  the  proposal  above  mentioned  (*). 

The  sittings  of  the  commission  temiinated  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  A  general  agreement  upon  many  points  had  been  arrived  at, 
but  there  were  some  on  which  a  diflference  of  opinion  still  remained ; 
the  principal  divergence  being  in  reference  to  the  question  of  super- 
intendence to  insure  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  After  protracted 
negotiations  between  the  two  governments  (the  chief  points  in  dispute 
being  the  one  specified  above,  the  extent  of  the  area  to  be  neutralized 
— the  French  government  wishing  to  include  the  "  approaches  "  to  the 
canal,  a  strip  of  land  on  either  side  of  it,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
territorial  waters  of  Egypt,  while  Great  Britain  was  desirous  of  con- 
fining the  treaty  to  tlie  canal  itself,  and  its  immediate  ports — and  as  to 
how  far  the  territorial  rulers,  the  Sultan,  and  the  Khedive,  should  be 
left  unfettered  to  take  such  measures  as  they  might  think  fit  for 
defending  the  canal  from  attack)  a  draft  convention  was  signed  by 
M.  Flourens  and  Mr,  Egorton  at  Paris  on  the  24th  October,  1887. 
The  draft  was  communicated  by  the  French  government  to  the  other 

(/»)  Lord  Derby  to  Lord  Lyons,  16th  (r)    Purl.     Papers,     Kgypt,    No,     2 

lay,  1877.    Pari.  Papem,  Egypt,  No,  I      (IS82) 


(1877). 


(«)    Pari.     Papers,     Egypt,    No.     6 
(1886)  ;    Holland,    European    Concort, 
(9)  AmU,  HCb.  pp.  11)  t,  UKk 
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powers,  and  after  much  correspondence,  the  Convention,  which,   as     Chap.  IV. 

amended  to  suit  Turkey,  had  been  approved  in  the  previous  July  by 

Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Eussia, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  was  finally  signed  at  the  Porte  on  the 
29th  October,  1888,  by  the  representatives  of  all  those  powers  and 
Turkey,  the  ratifications  being  exchanged  in  the  following  De- 
cember (/). 

The  effect  of  the  Convention  («)  is  to  open  the  canal  in  time  of  war  as 
in  time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  without  distinc- 
tion of  flag,  and  to  free  it  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade. 
But  in  time  of  war,  the  canal,  as  respects  the  ships  of  belligerents,  will 
be  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  a  neutral  port.  The  agents  in 
Egypt  of  the  signatory  powers  are  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  the  necesHary  measures  for  insuring  which  are  to  be  taken  by 
the  Egyptian  government.  In  case  the  Egyptian  government  should 
not  have  sufficient  means  at  its  disposal,  it  is  to  call  upon  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government,  which  is  to  take  the  necessary  measures,  giving 
notice  to  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Declaration  of  London  of  the 
17th  March,  1885  (and,  apparently,  in  accordance  with  a  diplomatic 
understanding,  to  the  Netherlands  and  Spain)  (x),  and  concerting,  if 
necessary,  with  them  on  the  subject.  The  provisions  as  to  belligerent 
vessels  and  the  landing  of  troops,  the  stationing  of  war  vessels,  and 
superintendence,  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  measures  which  the 
Sultan  and  the  Khedive  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing,  by 
their  own  forces,  the  defence  of  Egypt,  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  or  occasion  any  obstacle  to  the  measures  which  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government  may  think  it  neces-sary  to  take  in  order  to  insure 
by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  its  other  jKJSsessions  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Though  measures  to  be  taken  in  either 
of  these  respects  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  canal, 
none  of  the  contracting  parties  are  to  endeavour  to  obtain,  with 
respect  to  the  canal,  territorial  or  commercial  advantages  or  privileges. 
The  rights  of  Turkey  as  the  territorial  power  are  reserved,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  obligations  expressly  provided  by  the  treaty,  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
Khedive,  are  in  no  way  affected. 

The  signatory  powers  agreed,  by  a  prior  interchange  of  notes,  that 
the  prohibition  to  disembark  troops  (troupes),  in  Article  V.  of  the 
Convention  cannot  be  intei-preted  as  depriving  unarmed  invalid  soldiers 
of  access  to  the  militarj'  hospitals  at  Suez  and  Port  Said  (y),  g  oak 

The  idea  of  constructing  a  maritime  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  Panama 
joins  North  and  South  America  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.     M.  de     *^^  • 


(0  Pari.  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  2  (1889).       This  point  is  left  unsetUed  in  the  corre- 
(«)  See  AppendLx  I.  spondence  as  published. 

(y)    Pari.     Papers,     Egypt,    No.     I 
{x)  Pari.  Papers,  Egypt,  No.  2  (1889).       (1888). 
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Part  II.  Lesseps  cannot  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the  sclieme,  although  he 
is,  as  yet,  the  only  person  "who  has  endeavoured  to  carry  it  out  in 
practice.  In  1846,  a  treaty  was  ratified  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Eepublic  of  Colombia  (then  called  New  Granada),  by  which  a 
right  of  transit  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  given  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  transit  over  the  Isthmus  "from  the  one  to  the 
other  sea"  guaranteed  by  both  the  contracting  powers.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  treaty,  the  Panama  Eailroad  was  built  by  American 
capital,  and  completed  in  1855.  In  1849,  the  United  States  entered 
into  another  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  from  Greytown  (San  Juan)  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  by  way  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua ;  and  the  idea  of  carrying-  out 
this  work  appears  to  have  been  seriously  entertained  at  the  time. 
But  the  question  was  complicated  by  England  claiming  a  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  in  whose  territory  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 
canal  would  of  necessity  be  placed.  The  United  States  declined  to 
admit  the  validity  of  this  claim,  but  disputes  were  for  the  time  being 
avoided  by  a  treaty  (known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty)  being 
agreed  to,  whereby  the  proposed  canal  was  placed  imder  the  joint 
protection  of  England  and  the  United  States.  By  Article  I.  of  this 
treaty,  both  these  governments  declare  ' '  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  ship  canal ;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or 
maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity 
thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Eica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America."  Nor  were  either  government  to  "take 
advantage  of  any  intimacy  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  influ- 
ence, that  either  may  possess  with  any  State  or  Government  through 
whoso  territory  the  canal  may  pass  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or 
holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  tlie  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one, 
any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through 
the  said  canal  which  shall  not  bo  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other."  By  Article  II.,  it  was  provided 
that,  in  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties,  vessels  of  oitlier 
traversing  the  canal  should  be  exempt  from  blockade,  detention,  or 
capture  by  the  other.  By  Article  V.,  the  contracting  parties  furtlier 
engage  that  when  tlie  said  canal  shall  Imvo  been  completed,  they  will 
protect  it  from  interruption,  seizure,  or  unjust  confiscation,  and  that 
thoy  will  guarantee  the  neutrality,  so  that  tlie  said  canal  may  for  ever 
be  open  and  free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein  secure."  But  this 
protection  might  bo  withdrawn  after  six  months'  notice  by  either 
party,  if  either  or  both  were  of  opinion  that  the  Canal  Company  were 
making  vexatious  regulations,  or  unduly  favouring  the  trade  of  one 
party  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  By  Article  VIII.,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  also  agreed  to  extend  their  protection  to 
any  other  commttnications  across  tlie  istlimus,  wliethor  by  railway  or 
canal. 
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The  attempt  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus    Chap.  IV. 

of   Panama,   and   its   tragic   failure,  are   matters   of  recent   history.  

During  the  course  of  the  operations  the  United  States  showed  a  con- 
stant apprehension  lest  the  canal,  when  completed,  should  faU  under 
the  control  of  any  European  power  or  combination  of  powers.  At  a 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  when  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
French  government  might  be  induced  to  afford  financial  or  official 
assistance,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  government  would  look  with  serious  concern  and 
disapproval  upon  any  connection  of  any  European  government  with 
the  construction  or  control  of  any  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  or  Central  America,  and  must  regard  any  such  connection  or 
control  as  injurious  to  the  just  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
menace  to  their  welfare  (z). 

For  some  years  the  project  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  was  in  abey- 
ance, but  it  was  revived  by  the  United  States  to  whom  the  severance 
of  their  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea-boards  by  the  whole  length  of  the 
South  American  continent  was  growing  more  and  more  intolerable  in 
view  of  their  annexation  of  the  Hawaian  Islands,  and  the  prospective 
expansion  of  American  influence  and  commerce  in  the  Pacific.  Finally, 
the  government  resolved  upon  the  construction  of  a  canal  either  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  through  the  territory  of  Nicaragua.  But 
before  taking  any  further  steps  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  a  fuller  con- 
trol over  the  canal  when  completed  than  was  permissible  under  the 
terms  of  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty.  In  1901  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  then  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  by  the  1st  article  of  which  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
therein  described  as  the  Convention  of  April  19th,  1850,  was  declared 
to  be  superseded.  By  the  2nd  article  it  was  agreed  that  a  canal  might 
be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  government, 
either  directly  at  its  own  cost  or  by  a  gift  or  loan  of  money  to  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  or  through  subscription  to  or  purchase  of  stock 
or  shares ;  and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty, 
the  said  government  should  have  and  enjoy  all  rights  incident  to  such 
construction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  canal.  The  3rd  article  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  neutralization  of  the  canal,  rules  boi-rowed  from  the  Convention  of 
Constantinople  of  October  28th,  1888,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  first  one : — "  That 
the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  all 
nations  observing  these  rules  on  the  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  discriminations  against  any  such  nation  or  its  citizens 
or  subjects  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  other- 
wise :  such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  to  be  just  and  equitable." 
It  was  further  agreed  that  no  change  in  the  territoritd  sovereignty  or 
international  relations  of  the  country  or  countries  traversed  by  the  canal 

(r)  See  Times  for  Jan.  8th,  1889. 
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Part  II.      should  affect  the  general  principle  of  neutralization  or  the  ohligation 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  December,  1901  (a). 
The  Panama  route  was  ultimately  decided  upon,  but  the  Colombian 
Government  showed  themselves  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1841,  under  which  the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to 
construct  a  canal.  On  November  5th,  1903,  a  revolution  on  the  Isthmus, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  territory  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Colombian  Government,  resulted  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Eepublic  of  Panama,  whose  existence  was  recognized  with 
remarkable  promptitude  by  the  United  States  ;  and  when  President 
Eoosevelt  sent  his  message  to  Congress  on  December  7th,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  treaty  with  the  new  Republic  for 
the  building  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

(rt)  The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages.      See 

eventual  ratification  of  the  Hay-Paunce-  Pari.  Papers,  United  States,  No.  1  (1900) 

fote  Treaty  form  a  curious  chapter  in  [Cd.  30] ;   and  Annual  Register,  1900, 

diplomatic  history,  but  the  details  would  p.  418. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EIGHTS  OF  STATES  IN  THEIE  PACIFIO 
RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RIGHTS  OF  LEGATION. 


There  is  no  circumstance  whicli  marks  more  distinctly  Usag©  of  * 
the  progress  of  modern  civilization  than  the  institution  SfpS^^^o 
of  permanent  diplomatic  missions  between  different  °^^*«o*»- 
States.  The  rights  of  ambassadors  were  known,  and, 
in  some  degree,  respected  by  the  classic  nations  of 
antiquity.  During  the  middle  ages  they  were  less  dis- 
tinctly recognized,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  that  they  were  firmly  established.  The  institu- 
tion of  resident  permanent  legations  at  all  the  European 
courts  took  place  subsequently  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
and  was  rendered  expedient  by  the  increasing  interest  of 
the  different  States  in  each  other's  affaii-s,  growing  out 
of  more  extensive  commercial  and  political  relations,  and 
more  refined  speculations  respecting  the  balance  of 
power,  giving  them  the  right  of  mutual  inspection  as  to 
all  transactions  by  which  that  balance  might  be  affected. 
Hence  the  rights  of  legation  have  become  definitely 
ascertained  and  incorporated  into  the  international  code.       „  ^^^ 

Every  independent  State  has  a  right  to  send  public  Right  to  send, 
ministers   to,    and   receive    ministers   from,    any   other  JJn  to  receive 
sovereign  State  with  whicli  it  desires  to  maintain  the  SSnistera. 
relations  of  peace  and  amity.   No  State,  strictly  speaking, 


w. 
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Part  III.  is  obliged,  by  the  positive  law  of  nations,  to  send  or 
receive  public  ministers,  although  the  usage  and  comity 
of  nations  seem  to  have  established  a  sort  of  reciprocal 
duty  in  this  respect.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
cannot  be  more  than  an  imperfect  obligation,  and  must 
be  modified  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  rela- 
tions to  be  maintained  between  different  States  by  means 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  (a). 
Eights  of  How  far  the  rights  of  legation  belong  to  dependent  or 

what^states  scmi-sovcreign  States  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
belonging.  their  pccuHar  relation  to  the  superior  State  under  whose 
protection  they  are  placed.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Kinardgi,  in  1774,  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  former  power,  have  the  right 
of  sending  charges  d'affaires  of  the  Greek  communion  to 
represent  them  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople  (J). 

So  also  of  confederated  States ;  their  right  of  sending 
public  ministers  to  each  other,  or  to  foreign  States, 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
union  by  which  they  are  bound  together.  Under  the 
constitution  of  the  former  German  Empire,  and  that  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  this  right  was  preserved  to 
all  the  princes  and  States  composing  the  federal  union (c). 
Such  was  also  the  former  constitution  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  such  is  now  that 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  every  State  is  expressly  for- 
bidden from  entering,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
into   any  treaty,   alliance,  or  confederation,  with   any 


(a)  Vattel,   Droit  dcs  Qons,   liv.  iv.  imited  provinces  are  now  called,   has 

oh.  6,  i^  66 — 65.    Buthorforth's  Insti-  now  acquired  complete    indopeudenco, 

totM,  Tol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.   Martens,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of 

Pr6aU  da  Droit  dos  Oens  Modeme  de  Berlin.      This  State  has  therefore  the 

I'Eoropo,  liv.  vii.  ch.  1,  §§  187—190.  right  of  Huuding  diplomatic  reprcsenta- 

(*)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  6,  $  60.    Kliibor,  ^ivos  to  the  Porte,  and  to  otlior  couiitrinH, 

Droit  dmt  Gens  Ifodemo  de  I'Europo,  °^  ^^'"  same  terms  as  other  indopoudont 

«t.  2,  tit.  2,  oh.  3,  i  176.    Merlin,  R6-  States.     See  Treaty  of  Berlin,  art.  43. 

pertoiro,  tit.  MinUtre  PHhIiijue,  soot,  ii,  (r)  It  is  now  merged  in  that  of  the 

I  1,  No.  8,  4.     fioumania,   as  these  Qermau  Empire. 
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other  State  of  the  Union,  or  with  a  foreign  State,  or  Chap.  I. 
from  entering,  without  the  same  consent,  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power.  The  oiiginal  power  of  sending  and 
receiving  public  ministers  is  essentially  modified,  if  it  be 
not  entirely  taken  away,  by  this  prohibition  (d). 

The  question,  to  what  department  of  the  government  How  affected 
belongs  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  public  o^wntlst*' 
ministers,  also  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution  ^^erei«»ty. 
of  the  State.  In  monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  con- 
stitutional, this  prerogative  usually  resides  in  the  sove- 
reign. In  republics,  it  is  vested  either  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  or  in  a  senate  or  council,  conjointly  with,  or 
exclusive  of,  such  magistrate.  In  the  case  of  a  revolu- 
tion, civil  war,  or  other  contest  for  the  sovereignty, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  nation  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  determining  in  whom  the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  country  resides,  yet  foreign  States  must  of  necessity 
judge  for  themselves  whether  they  will  recognize 
the  government  de  factoy  by  sending  to,  and  receiving 
ambassadors  from,  it;  or  whether  they  will  continue 
their  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  ^vith  the  prince 
whom  they  choose  to  regard  as  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
or  suspend  altogether  these  relations  with  the  nation  in 
question.  So,  also,  where  an  empire  is  severed  by  the 
revolt  of  a  province  or  colony  declaring  and  maintaining 
its  independence,  foreign  States  are  governed  by  expe- 
diency in  determining  whether  they  will  commence 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  new  State,  or  wait  for 
its  recognition  by  the  metropolitan  country  (e). 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  from  a  formal  and  positive  decision  of  these 
questions,  diplomatic  agents  are  frequently  substituted, 
who  are  clothed  with  the  powers,  and  enjoy  the  immu- 
nities, of  ministers,  though  they  are  not  invested  with 

{d)  Heffter,  das  Europaische  Viilker-       Motley's  Life  of  John  Bamereld,  vol.  i. 
recht,   ^   200.     Merlin,   Repertoire,  tit.       ch.  1. 

Ministre  Fublique,  Beet.  ii.    $  1,  No.  6.  {e)    Vide  supra,  Ft.  I.  oh.  2,  ^  23— 27. 

As  to  the  reception  of  the  Dutch  am-       Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.   ILinistre  Fitb- 
bassadors  in  the  sixteenth  centvirv,  see      liqite,  sect.  ii.  §  6. 
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tlie  representative  character,  nor  entitled  to  diplomatic 
honours. 

It  was  on  this  footing  that  Messrs.  SlideU  and  Mason,  the  emissaries 
of  the  Confederate  States,  who  were  seized  on  board  The  Trent^  were 
sent  to  Europe  (_/).  During  the  continuance  of  a  rebellion,  although 
foreign  States  may  refuse  to  recognize  the  insurgents  in  any  way,  or 
to  enter  into  regular  diplomatic  intercourse  with  them,  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  own  commerce  and  sub- 
jects, that  foreign  States  should  communicate  with  the  rebel  autho- 
rities. Lord  Eussell  has  laid  it  down  that  "Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment hold  it  to  be  an  undoubted  principle  of  international  law,  that 
when  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  State 
are  injured  by  a  de  facto  government,  the  State  so  aggrieved  has  a 
right  to  claim  from  the  de  facto  government  redress  and  reparation  ; 
and  also  that  in  cases  of  apprehended  losses  or  injury  to  their  sub- 
jects. States  may  lawfully  enter  into  communication  with  de  facto 
governments  to  provide  for  the  temporary  security  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  subjects"  C^). 

As  no  State  is  under  a  perfect  obligation  to  receive 
ministers  from  another,  it  may  annex  such  conditions  to 
their  reception  as  it  thinks  fit ;  but  when  once  received, 
they  are  in  all  other  respects  entitled  to  the  privileges 
annexed  by  the  law  of  nations  to  their  public  character. 
Thus  some  governments  have  established  it  as  a  rule  not 
to  receive  one  of  their  own  native  subjects  as  a  minister 
from  a  foreign  power ;  and  a  government  may  receive 
one  of  its  own  subjects  under  the  expressed  condition 
that  he  shall  continue  amenable  to  the  local  laws  and 
jurisdiction.  So  also  one  court  may  refuse  to  receive  a 
particular  individual  as  minister  from  another  court, 
alleging  the  motives  on  which  such  refusal  is  grounded  (/i). 

The  primitive  law  of  nations  makes  no  other  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  classes  of  public  ministers, 


(/)  Wheaton,  by  Lawrence,  p.  378, 
n.  118.  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1862 
(Mo.  6),  p.  34.  See  ante^  Pt.  II.  oh.  2, 
f  109  ».  % 

fjf)  Earl  Boaaell  to  Mr.  Adams,  26th 
Nor.  1801.  U.  8.  Dipl.  Oor.  1862, 
p.  8. 

(A)  Bynkorshotk,  de  Foro  Logatoram, 
oap.  11,  f  10.    llarteofl,  Manuel  Diplo- 


matique,  ch.  1,  §  G.  Merlin,  Reper- 
toire, tit.  Ministri'  FitbliQur,  soot.  iii. 
§  5.  Tlio  latoHt  rcoordod  iustanoo  of  the 
exercise  of  this  right  occtirrod  in  1891, 
•when  the  Chinese  Oovcmment  refused 
to  accept  as  Ministor  of  tlio  United 
States  at  Pokin  u  goutlcnian  wlio  had 
used  strong  language  in  the  Senate  on 
the  oooosion  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Bill.    Annual  Bogister,  1 80 1 . 
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than  that  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  their  functions;  Chap.  I. 
but  the  modern  usage  of  Europe  having  introduced  into 
the  voluntary  law  of  nations  certain  distinctions  in  this 
respect,  which,  for  want  of  exact  definition,  became  the 
perpetual  source  of  controversies,  uniform  rules  were  at 
last  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  which  put  an  end  to  those  disputes.  By 
the  rules  thus  established,  public  ministers  are  divided 
into  the  four  following  classes : 

1.  Ambassadors,  and  papal  legates  or  nuncios. 

2.  Envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accredited   to   sove- 
reigns (aupr^s  des  souverains). 

3.  Ministers  resident  accredited  to  sovereigns. 

4.  Charges  d'affaires   accredited   to   the   minister   of 
foreign  affairs  (^).  «  g.- 

Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  of  the  first  Ambaijsadors. 
class   are    exclusively   entitled  to   what   is    called    the 
representative  character,  being  considered  as  peculiarly 


(t)  The  reglement  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  of  the  19th  of  March,  1815,  pro- 
vides : — 

"  Art.  1.  Les  employes  diplomatiques 
sont  partages  en  trois  classes : 

' '  Celle  des  ambassadeurs,  legats  ou 
nonces ; 

"  Celle  des  envoy^s,  ministres,  ou 
autres  accrcdites  aupres  des  souverains  ; 

"Celle  des  charges  d'affaires  aocre- 
dites  aupres  des  ministres  charges  des 
affaires  etrangeres. 

"  Art.  2.  Les  ambassadeurs,  legats  ou 
nonces,  ont  seuls  le  caract^re  repre- 
sentatif. 

"  Art.  3.  Les  employes  diplomatiques 
en  mission  extraordinaire,  n'ont,  a  ce 
titre,  aucune  superiorite  de  rang. 

"  Art.  4.  Les  employes  diplomatiques 
prendront  rang,  entre  eui,  dans  chaque 
classe,  d'aprea  la  date  de  la  notification 
oflicielle  de  leur  arrivee. 

"  Le  present  reglement  n'apportera 
aucune  innovation  relativement  aux  re- 
presentans  du  Pape. 

"  Art.  5.  II  sera  determine  dans 
chaque  etat  une  mode  uniforme  pour  la 
reception  des  employes  diplomatiques  de 


chaque  classe. 

"Art.  6.  Les  liens  de  parents  on 
d' alliance  de  famflle  entre  les  ooon,  ne 
dounent  aucun  rang  ^  leurs  employes 
diplomatiques. 

"  II  en  est  de  meme  des  alliances  poli- 
tiques. 

"Art.  7.  Dans  les  actes  oa  traites 
entre  plusieurs  puissances,  qui  admet- 
tent  I'altemat,  le  sort  decidera,  entre  les 
ministres,  de  I'ordre  qui  de\Ta  etre  suivi 
dans  les  signatures."  Martens,  Nout. 
Eec.  ii.  449. 

The  protocol  of  the  Cong^ress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  of  the  2l8t  November,  1818, 
declares : 

'  *  Pour  eviter  les  discussions  desagre- 
ables  qui  pourraient  avoir  lieu  a  Tavenir 
sur  un  point  d'etiquette  diplomatique, 
que  r  annexe  du  recez  de  Vienne,  par 
lequel  les  questions  de  rang  ont  ete  re- 
glees,  ne  parait  pas  avoir  prevu,  il  est 
arrete  entre  les  cinq  cours,  que  les  minis- 
tres residens,  accreditees  aupres  d'elles, 
formeront,  par  rapport  a  leur  rang,  une 
classe  intermediaire  entre  les  ministres 
du  second  ordre  et  les  charges  d'affaires." 
State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  1090. 
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representing  the  sovereign  or  State  by  whom  they  are 
delegated,  and  entitled  to  the  same  honours  to  which 
their  constituent  would  be  entitled,  were  he  personally 
present.  This  must,  however,  be  taken  in  a  general 
sense,  as  indicating  the  sort  of  honours  to  which  they 
are  entitled ;  but  the  exact  ceremonial  to  be  observed 
towards  this  class  of  ministers  depends  upon  usage, 
which  has  fluctuated  at  different  periods  of  European 
history.  There  is  a  slight  shade  of  difference  between 
ambassadors  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  the  former 
designation  being  exclusively  applied  to  those  sent  on 
permanent  missions,  the  latter  to  those  employed  on  a 
particular  or  extraordinary  occasion,  though  it  is  some- 
times extended  to  those  residing  at  a  foreign  court  for 
an  indeterminate  period  (Jc). 

The  right  of  sending  ambassadors  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  crowned  heads,  the  great  republics,  and  other 
States  entitled  to  royal  honours  (/). 

All  other  public  ministers  are  destitute  of  that  parti- 
cular character  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
representing  generally  the  person  and  dignity  of  the 
sovereign.  They  represent  him  only  in  respect  to  the 
particular  business  committed  to  their  charge  at  the 
court  to  which  they  are  accredited  {m). 

Ministers  of  the  second  class  arc  envoys,  envoys  extra- 
ordinary, and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  while  those  of 
the  pope  are  called  internuncios  [n). 

So  far  as  the  relative  rank  of  diplomatic  agents  may  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  functions, 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  public  ministers 
of  the  first  class  and  those  of  the  second.  Both  are 
accredited  by  the  sovereign,  or  supremo  executive  power 
of  the  State,  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  distinction 
between  ambassadors  and  envoys  was  originally  grounded 


(k)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Ooni,  liv.  ir. 
oh.  6,  ff  70—79.  Martens,  Pr6ois  da 
Droit  dos  Oens  Modome  de  TEarope, 
lir.  tU.  oh.  9,  f  192.  Martens,  Manuel 
D^lonntiqae,  oh.  1,  f  9. 


(/)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  oh.  2, 
$  198.      Vi^e  ante,  Pt.  II.  oh.  3,  §  153. 

{in)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique, 
oh.  1,  $  10. 

(n)  Ibid. 
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upon  the  supposition,  that  the  former  are  authorized  to     ^^P-  ^- 
negotiate  directly  with  the  sovereign  himself ;  whilst  the 
latter,  although  accredited  to  him,  are  only  authorized  to 
treat  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  or  other  person 
empowered  by  the  sovereign.     The  authority  to  treat 
directly  with  the  sovereign  was  supposed  to  involve  a 
higher  degree  of  confidence,  and  to  entitle  the  person, 
on  whom  it  was  conferred,  to  the  honours  due  to  the 
highest  rank  of  public  ministers.     This  distinction,  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  upon  any  essential  difference  between 
the  functions  of  the  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agents,  is 
more  apparent  than  real.     The  usage  of  all  times,  and 
especially    the    more    recent    times,    authorizes    public 
ministers  of  every  class  to  confer,  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, with    the    sovereign    at  whose    court    they   are 
accredited,  on  the  political  relations  between  the  two 
States.     But  oven  at  those  periods  when  the  etiquette  of 
European  courts  confined  this  privilege  to  ambassadors, 
such  verbal  conferences  with  the  sovereign  were  never 
considered  as  binding  official  acts.     Negotiations  were 
then,  as  now,  conducted  and  concluded  with  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  it  is  through  liim  that  the  deter- 
minations of  the  sovereign  are  made  known  to  foreign 
ministers  of  every  class.     If  this  observation  be  appli- 
cable as  between  States,  according  to  whose  constitutions 
of  government  negotiations  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  conducted  directly  between  their  respective 
sovereigns,  it  Is  still  more  applicable  to  representative 
governments,  whether  constitutional  monarchies  or  re- 
publics.    In  the  former,  the  sovereign  acts,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  act,  only  through  his  responsible  ministers,  and 
can  only  bind  the  State  and  pledge  the  national  faith 
through  their  agency.     In  the  latter,  the  supreme  exe- 
cutive magistrate  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  rela- 
tions with  a  foreign  sovereign,  such  as  would  require  or 
authorize  direct  negotiations  between  them  respecting 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  States  (o). 

(o)  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  Notes  to  Martens,   Precis  du  Droit   des  Gens,  torn.    ii. 
Notes  12,  14. 
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In  tlie  third  class  are  included  ministers,  ministers 
resident,  residents,  and  ministers  charges  d'affaires, 
accredited  to  sovereigns  (p). 

Chargers  d'affaires,  accredited  to  the  ministers  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  court  at  which  they  reside,  are 
eitlier  charges  d'aff'aires  ad  hoc,  who  are  originally  sent 
and  accredited  by  their  governments,  or  charges  d'affaires 
per  interim,  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  minister  of 
their  respective  nations  during  his  absence  [q). 

According  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted, 
public  ministers  take  rank  between  themselves,  in  each 
class,  according  to  the  date  of  the  official  notification  of 
their  arrival  at  the  court  to  which  they  are  accredited (r). 

The  same  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also 
abolished  all  distinctions  of  rank  between  public  ministers, 
arising  from  consanguinity  and  family  or  political  rela- 
tions between  their  different  courts  (s). 

A  State  which  has  a  right  to  send  public  ministers  of 
different  classes,  may  determine  for  itself  what  rank  it 
chooses  to  confer  \i\)0\\  its  diplomatic  agents ;  but  usage 
generally  requires  that  those  who  maintain  permanent 
missions  near  the  government  of  each  other  should  send 
and  receive  ministers  of  equal  rank.  One  minister  may 
jepresent  his  sovereign  at  different  courts,  and  a  State 
may  send  several  ministers  to  the  same  court.  A  minister 
or  ministers  may  also  have  full  powers  to  treat  with 
foreign  States,  as  at  a  Congress  of  different  nations, 
without  being  accredited  to  any  particular  court  (t). 

Consuls,  and  other  commercial  agents,  not  being  accre- 
dited to  the  sovereign  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
are  not,  in  general,  considered  as  public  ministers ;  but 
tlic  consuls  maintained  by  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe 
and  Ameiica  near  the  Barbary  States  are  accredited  and 
treated  as  public  ministers  (w). 

Pr6oii,    fto.,  liv.   vii.       10  Mars,  1816,  art.  4.    u^n^^,  p.  318,  n. 


(p)    ICartou, 
oh.  2,  $  194. 

(9)  Martonf,   Manuol   Diplomatique, 
ob.  1,  f  U. 

(r)  Raoos  dn  Oongprfti  do  Vienno  du 


10  Mars,  1816,  art.  4. 

{»)  Ibid.  art.  6. 

(<)  Mortons,  rr6oifl,  &o.,  liv.  vii.  oh.  2, 
\\  100—204. 

(«)  Bynkonihook,  do  Foro  Compotont. 
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Every  diplomatic  agent,  in  order  to  be  received  in  Chap.  I. 
that  character,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  honours  §  217. 
attached  to  his  rank,  must  be  furnished  with  a  letter  of  l^l^^e! 
credence.  In  the  case  of  an  ambassador,  envoy,  or 
minister,  of  either  of  the  three  first  classes,  this  letter  of 
credence  is  addressed  by  the  sovereign,  or  other  chief 
magistrate  of  his  own  State  to  the  sovereign  or  State  to 
whom  the  minister  is  delegated.  In  the  case  of  a  charg(5 
d'affaires,  it  is  addressed  by  the  secretary,  or  minister 
of  state  charged  with  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  other  government. 
It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  cabinet  letter,  but  is  more  gene- 
rally in  that  of  a  lette?'  of  council.  If  the  latter,  it  is  signed 
by  the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate,  and  sealed  with 
the  great  seal  of  state.  The  minister  is  furnished  with  an 
authenticated  copy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  on  asking  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  original  to  the  sovereign,  or  other  chief 
magistrate  of  the  State  to  whom  he  is  sent.  The  letter 
of  credence  states  the  general  object  of  his  mission,  and 
requests  that  full  faith  and  credit  may  be  given  to  what 
he  shall  say  on  the  part  of  his  court  {x). 

The  full  power,  authorizing  the  minister  to  negotiate,  Full  power, 
may  be  inserted  in  the  letter  of  credence,  but  it  is  more 
usually  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  lettei-s-patent.  In  general, 
ministers  sent  to  a  Congress  are  not  provided  with  a 
letter  of  credence,  but  only  with  a  full  power,  of  which 
they  reciprocally  exchange  copies  with  each  other,  or 
deposit  them  in  the  hands  of  the  mediating  power  or 
presiding  minister  (^). 

The  instructions  of  the  minister  are  for  his  own  direc-  instmctiona. 
tion  only,  and  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  government 

Legat.    cap.    10,    §}    4—6.      Martens,       1904. 

Manuel    Diplomatique,    ch.    1,    S    13.  /  \  >r  -i        -n  -  •     c      i-       ••    v    - 

AW*.  1   r      ••     V   o    t  o*      w        *  _L  W  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,liv.vu.ch.  3, 

Vattel,  hv.  u.  ch.  2,  4  34.     Wicquefort,  ,  n^o      -nr-         *_i.    j     i.»     ,.         :■ 

,     ,,.'  ,  ,.       .     ,   ,  ^„  $202.     Wicquefort,  de  I'Ambassadeur, 

de  1  Ambassadeur,   liv.   i.   }   1,  p.   63.  ,.     .    .  ,, 

The  Great  Powers  are  to-day  represented 

in  Egypt  by  ministers  bearing  the  title  (y)  Wicquefort,  liv.  i.  J  16.    Martens, 

of   "Agent  Diplomatique  and  Consul-  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  3,  }  201.    Manuel 

General."     Vide  Almanach  de  Gotha,  Diplomatique,  ch.  2,  J  17. 
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to  which  he  is  accredited,  unless  he  is  ordered  by  his  own 
government  to  communicate  them  in  extenso,  or  partially; 
or  unless,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  deems  it 
expedient  to  make  such  a  communication  (0). 

Some  States  refuse  to  receive  communications  from  foreign  ministers, 
either  on  all  or  on  particular  topics,  unless  a  copy  is  at  the  same  time 
given  to  their  own  minister.  In  1825,  Canning  was  informed  that  the 
Russian  ambassador  was  about  to  read  him  a  despatch  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, relating  to  British  policy  in  South  America,  but  that  he  would 
not  leave  him  a  copy.  At  the  interview  Canning  declined  to  allow  the 
reading  of  the  despatch  to  commence  if  no  copy  would  be  left,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not,  at  a  single  hearing,  take  in  the  full  bearing 
of  the  document,  nor  weigh  its  expressions  sufficiently  to  return  a 
suitable  reply  (o). 

A  public  minister,  proceeding  to  his  destined  post  in 
time  of  peace  requires  no  other  protection  than  a  pass- 
port from  his  own  government.  In  time  of  war,  he  must 
be  provided  with  a  safe  conduct,  or  passport,  from  the 
government  of  the  State  with  which  his  own  country 
is  in  hostility,  to  enable  him  to  travel  securely  through 
its  territories  [b). 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  minister,  on  arriving  at 
his  destined  post,  to  notify  his  arrival  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  If  the  foreign  minister  is  of  the  first 
class,  this  notification  is  usually  communicated  by  a  secre- 
tary of  embassy  or  legation,  or  other  person  attached 
to  the  mission,  who  hands  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  credence,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  for  his  principal. 
Ministers  of  the  second  and  third  classes  generally  notify 
their  arrival  by  letter  to  tlio  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
requesting  him  to  take  the  orders  of  the  sovereign,  as  to 
the  delivery  of  their  letters  of  credence.  Charges 
d'affaires,  who  are  not  accredits'  to  the  sovereign,  notify 
their  arrival  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time  rc- 


(s)  Hanuel  Diplomatique,  oh.  2,  $  10. 

(a)  Cairo,  Droit  Intomational  (2nd 
•d.),  Tol.  i.  (  430,  p.  660  ;  and  nee 
"O«orgo  Oanniog  and  hi«  Times,"  by 
SUpUtoD,  p.  429. 


{«)  Vattol,  Uv.  iv.  oh.  7,  §  85.  Manuel 
Diplomatique,  oh.  2,  $  19.  Flassan, 
Ilititoiro  do  la  Diplomatic  Frun(,-ai8e, 
iom.  V.  p.  240. 
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questing  an  audience  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs     Chap.  I. 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  their  letters  of  credence.  p  222 

Ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  of  the  first  class,  are  Audience  of 

.,,  ,  T  ni  •  1  1  •      *^®  sovereign, 

entitled  to  a  piihlic  audience  of  the  sovereign ;  but  this  or  chief 
ceremony  is  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  °^  ^ 
their  functions,  and,  together  with  the  ceremony  of  the 
solemn  entry,  which  was  formerly  practised  with  i*espect 
to  this  class  of  ministers,  is  now  usually  dispensed  with, 
and  they  are  received  in  a  private  audience,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  ministers.  At  this  audience,  the  letter 
of  credence  is  delivered,  and  the  minister  pronounces  a 
complimentary  discourse,  to  which  the  sovereign  replies. 
In  rei^ublican  States,  the  foreign  minister  is  received  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  the  chief  executive  magistrate  or 
council,  charged  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  {c). 

The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  established  a  certain  Diplomatic 
etiquette,  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  diplo-  **"^'" 
matic  corps,  resident  at  the  same  court,  towards  each 
other,  and  towards  the  members  of  the  government  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  The  duties  which  comity 
requires  to  be  observed,  in  this  respect,  belong  rather  to 
the  code  of  manners  than  of  laws,  and  can  hardly  be 
made  the  subject  of  positive  sanction ;  but  there  ait) 
certain  established  rules  in  respect  to  them,  the  non- 
observance  of  which  may  be  attended  with  inconvenience 
in  the  performance  of  more  serious  and  important  duties. 
Such  are  the  visits  of  etiquette,  which  the  diplomatic 
ceremonial  of  Europe  requires  to  be  rendered  and  re- 
ciprocated, between  public  ministei*s  resident  at  the  same 

court  (</). 

.  S  224. 

From  the  moment  a  public  minister  enters  the  terri-  Pri%iiege8  of 

tory  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  sent,  during  the  time  of  LES^er. 
his  residence,  and  until  he  leaves  the  country,  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  entire  exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction, 
both  ciA-il  and  criminal.     Representing  the  rights,  inte- 
rests, and  dignity  of  the  sovereign  or  State  by  whom  he 

{c)   Martens,   Manuel   Diplomatique,  (^  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  4,  «  37. 

ch.  4,  ^§33-36.  '" 
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Part  III.  is  delegated,  lils  person  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  To 
give  a  more  lively  idea  of  this  complete  exemption  from 
the  local  jurisdiction,  the  fiction  of  extra-territoriality  has 
been  invented,  by  which  tlie  minister,  though  actually  in 
a  foreign  country,  is  supposed  still  to  remain  within  the 
territory  of  his  own  sovereign.  He  continues  still  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  which  govern  his 
personal  status  and  rights  of  proj^erty,  whether  derived 
from  contract,  inheritance,  or  testament.  His  children 
born  abroad  are  considered  as  natives.  This  exemption 
from  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon 
mutual  utility,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  that  public 
ministers  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  local 
authority,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  mission. 
The  act  of  sending  the  minister  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
receiving  him  on  the  other,  amounts  to  a  tacit  compact 
between  the  two  States  that  he  shall  be  subject  only  to 
the  authority  of  his  own  nation  (e). 

The  passports  or  safe  conduct,  granted  by  his  own 
government  in  time  of  peace,  or  by  the  government  to 
which  he  is  sent  in  time  of  war,  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  public  character  for  this  purpose  (/). 


§  224a. 

Inviolability 
and  exterri- 
torialitj. 


Halleck  draws  a  distinction  between  the  inviolahility  and  the  exterri- 
toriality of  a  public  minister.  He  says,  "the  former  is  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  latter,  but  the  latter  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  security  to  the  former.  The  mere  fact  of  a  public  minister 
being  regarded  as  a  foreigner,  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  would 

not,  of  itself,  necessarily  exempt  him  from  local  jurisdiction 

The  true  basis  of  all  diplomatic  privilege  consists  in  the  idea  of  in- 
violability which  international  jurisprudence  attaches  to  liis  person 
and  his  office,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  severed.  This  idea  of 
inviolability  is  an  inherent  and  essential  quality  of  the  public  minister, 
and  the  office  cannot  exist  without  it.  International  law  has  conferred 
it  upon  the  State  or  sovereign  which  he  represents,  and  to  divest  him 


(«)  (Jrotius,  do  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Fao.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  18,  }}  1—6.  Ruthorforth's  Inst. 
vol.  11.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Wicquofort, 
do  I'AmbaaMdeur,  liv.  i.  \  27.  Byn- 
Iwniboek,  de  Juro  Competont.  Logat. 
cap.  S,  8.  Vattol,  Droit  dea  Oens,  liv.  iv. 
ch.  7,^81- I2S.    Martens,  Pr6oia,&o., 


liv.  vii.  oh.  5,  ^  214—218.  Kliibor, 
Droit  dofl  Gons  Modomo  do  I'Europo, 
rt.  II.  tit.  2,  §  203.  FodHx,  Droit  Inter- 
national rriv6,  $184.  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  237—243. 

(/)  Vattol,  Uv.  iv.  oh.  7,  §  83. 
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of  that  quality  is  to  divest  him  of  his  office,  as  the  two  are  inseparable.      Chap.  I. 
Not  so  with  the  fiction  of  exterritoriality.     So  far  as  that  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  his 
inviolability,  it  is  not  an  essential  quality  of  the  public  minister,  and 
therefore  may  be  dispensed  with  by  renouncement  or  otherwise"  (g). 

The  attack  on  the  Chinese  Legations  and  the  murder  of  Baron  von 
Ketteler  stand  happily  alone  of  recent  years  as  a  violation  of  the 
immunity  of  diplomatic  agents  on  the  part  of  a  nation  claiming  to  be 
regarded  as  civilised.  But  in  1799  the  French  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt  were  brutally  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  Austrian 
hussars  (A). 

This  immunity  extends,  not  only  to  the  person  of  the  Eiwptiooi  to 
minister,  but  to  his  family  and  suite,  secretaries  of  lega-  rofe^"*^ 
tion  and  other  secretaries,  his  servants,  moveable  effects,  J"™?J^"    | 
and  the  house  in  which  he  resides  (i).  junadiotion. 

§225*. 

The  absolute  exterritoriality  of  a  minister's  house  was  disputed  in  Minutw't 

comparatively  recent  times  by  the  French  Government.  In  April,  1867,  ^'•■•« 
one  MickilchenkorfF,  a  Russian  subject,  appeared  at  the  Bussian  em- 
bassy  in  Paris,  and  made  a  demand,  which  was  refused.  Thereupon 
he  assaulted  one  of  the  attaches  with  a  dagger,  wounded  him,  and 
injured  two  other  persons  who  came  to  the  rescue.  The  police,  being 
applied  to,  entered  the  house  and  removed  the  culprit,  who  was  after* 
wards  brought  before  the  Cour  d'Atstse.  The  Bussian  ambassador, 
who  was  absent  when  the  crime  was  committed,  on  his  return  demanded 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  sent  to  Russia,  on  the  ground  that  the  act 
having  been  committed  in  his  hotel,  the  French  courts  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  case  must  be  tried  in  Russia.  The  French  Government 
refused  to  give  up  the  prisoner,  urging  that  the  principle  of  exterri- 
toriality did  not  cover  the  case  of  a  stranger  entering  the  minister's 
house,  and  there  committing  a  crime  ;  and  that  even  if  it  did,  the 
parties  themselves  had  in  this  particular  case  waived  the  privilege  by 
summoning  the  local  police.  The  Russian  Government  finally  admitted 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  court,  and  the  prisoner  was  duly  tried 
by  the  local  law  (A). 

The  minister's  person  is  in  general  entirely  exempt 
both  from  the   civil   and   criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 

(p)  Halleck,  oh.  ix.  §  13,  p.  210.  cap.  15,  20.    Vattel,  Ut.  iv.  oh.  8,  §  113 ; 

{k)  Alison,  vol.  iv.  sect.  27,  p.  228.  '^'  ^'   ^^  117-123.      Martens,  Precis, 

Sc,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  §§  215 — 227  ;  ch.  9, 

(i)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  u.       }j  234—237.     Fcelix,  §§  184-186. 
cap.  XTiii.   §§  8,   9.      Bynkerahoek,  de  (k)  Cairo,  Droit  International,  vol.  L 

Foro  Competent.  Legat.  cap.  13,  §  6  ;       j  571  _ 
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§  225b. 

Suits  by  and 

against 

ministers. 


Ministers  in 

foreign 

countries. 
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country  where  lie  resides.      To  this  general  exemption, 
there  may  be  the  following  exceptions  : — • 

1.  This  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
tribunals  and  authorities  does  not  apply  to  the  contentious 
jurisdiction  which  may  be  conferred  on  those  tribunals 
by  the  minister  yoluntarily  making  himself  a  party  to  a 
suit  at  law  (/). 

It  has  been  held  in  England  that  an  ambassador,  having  no  real 
property  in  the  country,  and  having  done  nothing  to  disentitle  him  to 
the  general  privileges  of  his  office,  cannot,  while  he  remains  such 
ambassador,  be  sued  in  England  against  his  will,  although  the  suit 
may  arise  out  of  commercial  transactions  by  him  here,  and  although 
neither  his  person  nor  his  goods  are  touched  by  the  8uit(m).  But  if 
the  ambassador  appears  and  submits  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  action  can 
then  be  proceeded  with  (n).  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  "of  all  suits  or  proceedings  against 
ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers,  or  their  domestics,  or  domestic 
servants,  or  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls,"  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  State  courts  (o).  If  an  ambas- 
sador contracts  debts  which  he  refuses  to  pay,  and  if  he  also  refuses 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction,  creditors  have  no  remedy  but  to  apply 
to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  ambassador's  own 
country  {j)).  The  immunity  of  an  ambassador  from  process  in  the 
English  courts  extends  not  merely  to  the  time  during  which  he  is 
accredited  to  the  Sovereign,  but  to  such  a  reasonable  period  after  he 
has  presented  his  letters  of  recall  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
wind  up  his  official  business  and  prepare  for  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  and  he  is  not  deprived  of  the  immunity  by  reason  that  his 
successor  is  duly  accredited  before  that  period  has  elapsed  (y). 

In  1888,  an  application  was  made  to  a  Queen's  Bench  Divisional 
Court  in  England  to  set  aside  service  of  process  which  had  been 
effected  in  Paris  upon  one  General  Blanco,  the  minister  of  Venezuela, 
accredited  and  received  in  Franco  in  that  character.  The  court 
discharged  the  order  upon  other  grounds,  and  gave  no  judgment  on 
this  point.     Baron  Huddleston,  however,  expressed  an  opinion  that 


.  {I)  Bynkorshock,  cap.  16,  }§  13—15. 
Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §  111.  Martens, 
Pr6ci«,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6,  {  216.  Merlin, 
Bop.  tit.  Min'mtre,  h.  5,  §  4,  No.  10. 

(w;)  Magdaltna  Steam  Navig.  Co.  v. 
Martin,  2  E.  &  E.  04. 

(«)  Taylor  v.  liett,  14  0,  B.  fi21  ; 
Oladttotu  V.  Musunu  Jiry,  0  Jur.  N.  8. 
71.  HiOlaok,  oh.  ix.  {  17,  p.  216.  And 
■M  U.  8.  T.  Handf  2  Washington  0.  0. 


486;  rarkUtson  v.  Totter,  16  Q.  B.  D. 
152. 

(o)  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  tit.  xiii. 
ch.  12,  BOO.  711.  U.  S.  v.  Itavara,  2 
Dallas,  21)7  ;  Cohcn$  v.  Virginia,  6 
Wheaton,  407  ;  St.  Luke's  Hospital  v. 
JiarkUy,  3  Blutohford,  259. 

{p)  Calvo,  Droit  luterQational,  vol.  i. 
$576. 

(y)  Mimurus  Jlrg  v.  Oadban  and  others, 
(1894)  2  Q.  B.  852. 
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the  privilege  of  ambassadors  was  confined  by  the  municipal  law  to  Chap.  I. 
representatives  of  foreign  States  resident  at  Her  Majesty's  Court. 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Grotius — omnis  coactio  a  legato  adesse  debet,  as  recognized  in 
Maydalena  Co.  v.  Martin — would  be  violated  by  compelling  (in  effect) 
a  foreign  minister  to  a  foreign  country  to  appear  and  defend  himself 
^^re{r).  ^  g225c. 

The  immunities  of  ambassadors  in  England  are  partially  defined  by  Foreign 

a  statute  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  recites  that  "Whereas  minutersin 

.        .  £ngrlaiid« 

several  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  having  in  a  most  outrageous 

manner  insulted  the  person  of  his  Excellency  Andrew  Artemonowitz 
Mattueof,  ambassador  extraordinary  of  his  Czarish  Majesty,  Emperor 
of  Great  Eussia,  by  arresting  him  and  taking  him  by  violence  out  of 
his  coach  in  the  public  street,  and  detaining  him  in  custody  for  several 
hours,  in  contempt  of  the  protection  granted  by  Her  Majesty,  contraiy 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  authorized  and  received 
as  such,  have  at  all  times  been  thereby  possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be 
kei)t  sacred  and  inviolable;"  it  was  therefore  enacted,  "That  aU  writs 
and  processes  that  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  sued  forth  or  prose- 
cuted, whereby  the  person  of  any  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  State  ....  or  the  domestick  or  domestick 
servant  of  any  such  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister,  may  be 
arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  his  or  their  goods  or  chattels  may  be  dis- 
trained, seized  or  attached,  shall  bo  deemed  or  adjudged  to  be  utterly 
null  and  void  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever" («).  But  no  merchant  or  trader  who  puts  himself  into  the 
service  of  an  ambassador,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and  every 
ambassador's  servant  must  be  registered  to  entitle  him  to  exemption 
from  process  (/).  If  the  ambassador  himself  engage  in  trade,  he  does 
not  thereby  forfeit  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  statute  (m). 

2.  If  lie  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  sent,  and  that  country  has  not  renounced  its  autho- 
rity over  him,  he  remains  still  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion (ar).  But  it  may  be  questionable  whether  his 
reception  as  a  minister  from  another  power,  without  any 
express  reservation  as  to  his  previous  allegiance,  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  renimciation  of  this  claim^ 


(r)  Xew  Chile  Co.  v.  Blanco,  4  Times  Nelson,  Private  International  Law,  391 

Law  Reports,  346.  et  seq. 

(s)  7  Anne,  c.  12,  sec.  3.  {x)  Except    in    any  reepeot    directly 

{t)  Ibid.  sec.  5.  relating  to  the  performance  of  his  publio 

(m)  BarbuU^s  ease.  Gas.  temp.  Talbot,  functions.     Farkittson  v.  Futkr,  16  Q.  B. 

281  ;    Taylor  v.   Be4t,    14    C.    B.   481.  D.  152,  162. 
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Part  III.  since  such  reception  implies  a  tacit  convention  between 
the  two  States  that  he  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  the 
local  jurisdiction  (y). 

3.  If  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  service  of  the  power 
who  receives  him  as  a  minister,  as  sometimes  happens 
among  the  German  courts,  he  continues  still  subject  to 
the  local  jurisdiction  (0). 

4.  In  case  of  offences  committed  by  public  ministers 
affecting  the  existence  and  safety  of  the  State  where 
they  reside,  if  the  danger  is  urgent,  their  persons  and 
papers  may  be  seized,  and  they  may  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.  In  all  other  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  nations  to  request  their  recall  by  their 
own  sovereign,  which,  if  unreasonably  refused  by  him, 
would  unquestionably  authorize  the  offended  State  to 
send  away  the  offender.  There  may  be  other  cases 
which  miglit,  under  circumstances  of  sufficient  aggrava- 
tion, warrant  the  State  thus  offended  in  proceeding 
against  an  ambassador  as  a  public  enemy,  or  in  inflicting 
punishment  upon  his  person  if  justice  should  be  refused 
by  his  own  sovereign.  But  the  circumstances  which 
would  authorize  such  a  proceeding  are  hardly  capable  of 
precise  definition,  nor  can  any  general  rule  be  collected 
from  the  examples  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  nations 
where  public  ministers  have  thrown  off  their  public 
character  and  plotted  against  the  safety  of  the  State  to 
which  they  were  accredited.  These  anomalous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  resolve  themselves  into  the 
2)aramount  right  of  self-preservation  and  necessity. 
Grotius  distinguishes  here  between  what  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  self-defence  and  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  punishment.  Though  the  law  of  nations 
will  not  allow  an  ambassador's  life  to  be  taken  away  as 
a  punishment  for  a  crime  after  it  has  been  committed, 

(y)  Bynkorahook,  cap.    11.      Vattol,      %  a  recent  English  case,  Macartney  v. 

lir.  iv.  on.  8,  }  112.     The  pnnciplo  sup-  ,'  ,,         ,    ^.  , 

,  .      ,  ,  ,    .    ,  W  Marteu«,    Manuel    Diplomatique, 

ported  in  the  text  han  been  catauhahed        .    „   x  oo 
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yet  this  law  does  not  oblige  the  State  to  sufifer  him  to     Chap.  I. 
use  violence  without  endeavouring  to  resist  it  (a). 

§225d. 

Several  instances  are  to  be  found  in  history  of  ambassadord  oeing  Instances  of 
seized  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  Bishop  of  Ross,  ambassador  of  a^b^. 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  and  then  banished  from  sadore. 
England,  for  conspiring  against  the  sovereign,  while  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  other  conspirators  were  tried  and  executed  (4).  In  1584, 
De  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  realm  for  conspiring  to  introduce  foreign  troops  and  dethrone 
Queen  Elizabeth  (c).  In  1654,  De  Bass,  the  French  Minister,  was 
ordered  to  depart  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Cromwell  (c/).  In  1717,  Gyllenborg,  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  contrived  a  plot  to  dethrone  George  I.  He  was 
arrested,  his  cabinet  broken  open  and  searched,  and  his  papers  seized. 
Sweden  arrested  the  British  minister  at  Stockholm  by  way  of  reprisal. 
The  Regent  of  France  interposed  his  good  offices,  and  the  two  ambas- 
sadors were  shortly  afterwards  exchanged  (e).  The  arrest  of  Gyllenborg 
was  necessary  as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  but  on  no  principle  of 
international  law  can  the  arrest  of  the  British  minister  by  Sweden 
be  made  justifiable.  For  similar  reasons,  Cellamare,  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  France,  was,  in  1718,  arrested,  his  papers  seized,  and 
himself  conducted  to  the  frontier  by  a  military  escort  (/). 

In  1804,  Yrujo,  minister  of  Spain  to  the  United  States,  caused  great 
annoyance  to  the  President  and  ministers  by  intemjjerate  conduct  in 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  more  particularly  by  endeavouring,  and 
claiming  the  right  to  endeavour,  by  a  pecuniary  ret^'ompense,  to  induce 
a  newspaper  editor  to  forward  his  views  and  insert  articles  from  him 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  President.  His  recall  was  demanded, 
and  the  King  intimated  that  his  minister  had  received  his  royal  per- 
mission to  return  to  Spain  at  the  season  which  would  be  convenient  for 
a  safe  passage.  Yrujo,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months, 
being  about  to  present  himself  at  Washington  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  a  letter  of  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  him.  He 
replied,  in  a  letter  the  tone  of  ^hich  departs  from  the  usual  style  of 
diplomatic  correspondence,  that  he  had  not  come  to  Washington  to 
form  plots,  to  excite  conspiracies,  or  to  promote  any  attempts  against 
the  United  States  Government,  and  as  he  had  not  directly  or  indirectly 
committed  any  acts  of  that  tendency,  which  alone,  as  he  said,  could 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  acPac.  lib.  ii.  Hist,  of  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  250 — 254. 

cap.  18,  $  4.    Kutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  {b)  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  x. 

b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.    Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  p.  222  et  seq.  (ed.  1866). 

Competent.    Legat.    cap.    17,    18,    19.  (<■)  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  623. 

Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  \\  94—102.    Mar-  (rf)  Phillimore,  vol.  ii.  §  164. 

tens.  Precis,  &o.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  §  218.  {e)  Hist,  of  England,  Mahon,  vol.  i. 

Ward's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  388  et  uq. 

vol.  ii.  ch.  17,  pp.  291—334.     "Wheaton,  (/)  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  484. 

W.  Z 
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Part  m.  justify  the  tenour  and  object  of  the  letter  of  remonstrance,  he  should 
live  where  he  pleased  and  stay  where  he  pleased,  taking  no  orders  but 
from  his  Catholic  Majesty.  This  letter  received  no  answer,  but  a  copy 
of  the  whole  correspondence  was  transmitted  to  Spain  to  be  laid  before 
the  government.  The  Spanish  Secretary  replied  supporting  his 
minister.     It  is  not  clear  how  the  matter  ended  (y). 

So  recently  as  1848,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  the  British  ambassador  in 
Spain,  had  his  passports  returned,  and  was  requested  to  leave  Spanish 
territory  by  the  government.  Certain  disturbances  had  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  Spain,  and  the  government,  without  the  least  justifica- 
tion, persuaded  themselves  that  Sir  H.  Bulwer  had  lent  his  assistance 
to  the  disaffected.  This  proceeding  caused  diplomatic  relations  to  be 
suspended  between  the  two  countries  during  two  years,  and  the  dispute 
was  only  settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  (A). 

In  the  autumn  of  1888,  Lord  Sackville,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  received  a  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  a  citizen  in 
California  of  English  birth,  asking  advice  as  to  which  way  the  writer 
should  vote  at  the  approaching  Presidential  election.  The  letter  also 
contained  reflections  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  Senate  in  its  rejection 
of  the  Fisheries  Treaty  (?'),  and  upon  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
government.  Lord  Sackville  replied  in  a  letter  which  he  marked  ' '  pri- 
vate," and  indicated  that  the  then  government  were  favourably  disposed 
towards  Great  Britain.  He  spoke  of  the  opening  of  the  questions  with 
Canada  since  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  as  "  unfortunate,"  This  letter 
was  construed  as  sanctioning  the  reflection  cast  by  Lord  Sackville's 
correspondent  upon  the  Senate  and  government,  and  as  an  unwarrant- 
able interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Bayard  to  threaten  the  dignity,  security,  and 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Sackville 
having  also,  as  it  was  alleged,  though  without  the  slightest  foundation, 
spoken  slightingly  of  the  President  and  Senate  in  interviews  with 
reporters,  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  called  to  the 
facts,  and  Lord  Sackville's  passports  were  sent  to  him  {k). 

Lord  Salisbury,  communicating  with  the  American  minister  on  the 
subject,  considered  it  *'  hardly  practrcable  to  lay  down  the  principle 
tliat  a  diplomatic  representative  Avas  prohibited  from  expressing,  even 
privately,  any  opinion  on  the  events  passing  in  the  country  to  which 
he  was  accredited."  The  language  imputed  to  Lord  Sackville  in  the 
interviews  with  newspaper  reporters  was  different,  and  must  be  taken 
to  have  })Oon  intended  for  publication,  and  Lord  Salisbury  awaited 
Ixjrd  Sackville's  explanation,  and  a  copy  of  the  expressions  actually 
used  by  him.     Before  those  could  arrive  the  passports  had  been  8ent(^). 

{f)  Wharton,    Dig.    f    84,    p.    006  ;  (A)   Mr.    Bayard    to    the    rroaident, 

f  106,  Appendix.  TimcH,  Int  Novoiabur,  1888. 

(A)  Calvo,  Droit  Intornational,  vol.  i.  (/)    rarliamontary    Faporn,     United 

f  681.  States,  No.  8  (1888),  Timps,  Tth  No- 

(»)  Ah(*;  f  180a.  rerobor,  1888. 
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Diplomatic   intercourse   with   Lord    Sackville  was    terminated  on      Chap.  I, 

30th  of  October,  but  the  copies  of  the  correspondence,  and  newspapers  

containing  reports  of  the  interviews  complained  of,  were  not  communi- 
cated to  Lord  Salisbury  till  the  8th  December.  In  his  letter  forward- 
ing these  documents  the  American  minister  wrote  : — "  In  asking  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  recall  or  withdrawal  of  its  minister, 
upon  a  representation  of  the  general  purport  of  the  letter  and  state- 
ments above  mentioned,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  assumed 
that  such  request  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  whatever  con- 
siderations the  reason  for  it  might  afterwards  demtind  and  receive." 
In  his  reply.  Lord  Salisbury  combated  this  statement  of  the  law  and 
usage,  and  maintained  that  although  it  was  open  to  any  government 
to  terminate  its  diplomatic  relations  with  any  particular  minister  of  any 
other  State,  it  has  no  claim  to  demand  that  the  other  State  shall  make 
itself  the  instrument  of  that  proceeding,  or  concur  in  it,  unless  satisfied 
on  sufficient  reasons,  duly  produced,  of  the  justice  of  the  demand. 
With  regard  to  the  complaint  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Bayard, 
that  Lord  Sackville  had  made  public  no  denial  of  the  statements  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  reporters.  Lord  Sackville  stated  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  Mr.  Bayard,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  possession  of  his  dis- 
claimer, and  that  any  communication  through  the  press  could  only 
have  led  to  unseemly  and  undignified  controversy  (»»).  The  British 
government  contented  itself  by  treating  the  conduct  of  the  President 
and  his  secretary  as  personal  to  themselves,  due  to  political  exigencies 
arising  out  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  and  left  the  legation  in 
charge  of  the  First  Secretary  till  after  the  formal  installation  of  the 
new  President  in  the  following  year. 

If  it  appears  that  the  ambassador  has  not  fully  entered  upon  his 
functions,  either  by  his  credentials  not  having  been  presented,  or  by 
his  not  having  been  fully  invested  with  the  character  by  his  own 
country,  he  cannot  then  claim  the  inviolability  attached  to  regular 
amba  ssadors  ( /» ) . 

§226. 

The  wife   and    family,    servants   and  suite,    of   the  Personal 

,     .  .    .  .        ''  ,        .,..,.  ,       -  .  .      exemption 

minister,  participate  in  the  inviolabihty  attached  to  his  eitendinj?  to 
public  character.     The  secretaries  of  embassy  and  lega-  s^reurie^ 
tion  are  especially  entitled,  as  official  persons,  to  the  ^''^*"**'    *• 
privileges  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in  respect  to  their 
exemj^tion  from  the  local  jurisdiction  (o). 

(»»)    Parliamentary    Papers,    United  (o)    Grotius,    lib.    ii.    cap.    18,    §   8. 

States,     No.    4    (1888),     Times,     Hth  Bynkershoek,  cap.  15,20.    Vattel,  liv.  iv. 

January,  1888.  ch.   9,    §§    120—123.     Martens,  Precis, 

(«)  See  case  of  Marquis  de  la  Chat-  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  ^  219;  ch.  9,  §$  234 

ardie.   Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  i.  —237.     Foelix,  §  184.     Taylor  v.  Best, 

§561.    Case  of  Da  Sa.    6  Howell,  State  14  C.  B.  487  ;  I>«po»<  v.  Pi^Aow,  4  Dallas 

Trials,  460.  (2nd  ed.),  300. 
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Part  III.  The  municipal  laws  of  some,  and  the  usages  of  most 
nations,  require  an  official  list  of  the  domestic  servants 
of  foreign  ministers  to  be  communicated  to  the  secretar}" 
or  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to 
the  benefit  of  this  exemption  (^j). 

It  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  extra-territoriality 
of  the  minister,  his  family,  and  other  persons  attached  to 
the  legation,  or  belonging  to  his  suite,  and  their  exemp- 
tion from  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
where  they  reside,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  persons  rests  with  the  minister,  to  be 
exercised  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  own 
country.  In  respect  to  civil  jurisdiction,  both  conten- 
tious and  voluntary,  this  rule  is,  with  some  excejDtions, 
followed  in  the  practice  of  nations.  But  in  respect  to 
criminal  offences  committed  by  his  domestics,  although 
in  strictness  the  minister  has  a  right  to  try  and  punish 
them,  the  modern  usage  merely  authorizes  him  to  arrest 
and  send  them  for  trial  to  their  own  country.  He  may, 
also,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  discharge  them 
from  his  service,  or  deliver  them  up  for  trial  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides ;  as  he  may  renounce 
any  other  privilege  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the  public 

§  227.      ^^'^1^)- 
Exemption  of      The  pcrsoual  effects  or  movables   belonging  to  the 

houHeand  ministcr,  within  the  territory  of  the  State  where  ho 
property.  pcsides,  are  entirely  exemjDt  from  the  local  jurisdiction ; 
so,  also,  of  his  dwelling-house;  but  any  other  real  pro- 
perty, or  immovables,  of  which  he  may  bo  possessed 
within  the  foreign  territory,  is  subject  to  its  laws  and 
jurisdiction.  Nor  is  the  personal  property  of  which  he 
may  bo  possessed  as  a  merchant  carrying  on  trade,  or  in 
a  fiduciary  character,  as  an  executor,  &c.,  exempt  from 
tho  operation  of  tlio  local  laws  (r). 

{p)  BUolntono*H  Commontaries,  vol.  i.  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  $$  212—214.     Merlin,  116- 

oh.  7.    LL.  of  tho  Unitod  StatoH,  vol.  i.  portoiro,  tit.  Ministre  rublitjui;  Hoot.  vi. 
oh.  9,  {  26.  (»•)  Vuttd,  liv.  iv.  oh.  8,  J}  113—115. 

(f)  Bjnkenlboek,  oap.  16,  20.    Vattol,  Murtcns,   rn'ciH,    &o.,   liv.   vii.  oh.   8, 

Mr.   ir.   ch.   0,  $    124.      Ruthorforth's  f  217.     Klubor,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  oh.  3, 

Iiut.  vol.  ii.  h  ii.  oh.  0,  i  20.     Klubor,  j  210.     Morlin,  scot.  v.  §  iv.  No.  0. 
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The  question,  how  far  the  personal  effects  of  a  public     Chap.  I. 
minister  are  liable  to  be  seized  or  detained,  in  order  to       §  228. 

nil  (•  !•  ii?ii  xxi"  Discussion 

entorce  the  perrormance  on  his  part  oi  the  contract  oi  between  the 
hiring  of  a  dwelling-house,  inhabited  by  him,  has  been  Pr'^t^^''^ 
recently  discussed  between  the  American  and  Prussian  goveramente, 

J  respecting  the 

governments,   in  a  case,  the  statement  of  which  may  exemption  of 

Ml  1  1  •  •  publia 

serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  we  are  treating.  miuiste« 

The  Prussian  Civil  Code  declares,  that  *Hhe  lessor  is  jurisdiction, 
entitled,  as  a  security  for  the  rent  and  other  demands 
arising  under  the  contract,  to  the  rights  of  a  Pfandgldu- 
higer^  upon  the  goods  brought  by  the  tenant  upon  the 
premises,  and  there  remaining  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease." 

The  same  code  defines  the  nature  of  the  right  of  a 
creditor  whose  debt  is  thus  secured.  ''A  real  right,  as 
to  a  thing  belonging  to  another,  assigned  to  any  person 
as  security  for  a  debt,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  may 
demand  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  substance  of  the  thing 
itself,  is  called  Unterpfands-llechV  {i). 

Under  this  law  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  accredited  at  the  court  of 
Berlin  resided,  claimed  the  right  of  detaining  the  goods 
of  the  minister  found  on  the  premises  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  damages 
alleged  to  be  due  on  account  of  injuries  done  to  the 
house  during  the  contract.  The  Prussian  government 
decided  that  the  general  exemption,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  of  the  personal  property  of  foreign  ministers 
from  the  local  jurisdiction,  did  not  extend  to  this  case, 
where,  it  was  contended,  the  right  of  detention  was 
created  by  the  contract  itself,  and  by  the  legal  effect 
given  to  it  by  the  local  law.  In  thus  granting  to  the 
proprietor  the  rights  of  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured 
by  hypothecation  {Pfandgldiibiger)^  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  rent,  but  as  to  all  other  demands  arising  under  the 
contract,  the  Prussian  Civil  Code  confers  upon  him  a  real 


(«)    Allgemeines  Landrecht  fiir  die  Preussischen  Staaten,  Pt.  I.  tit.  21,  §  395, 
tit.  30,  H- 
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Part  III.    right  as  to  all  the  effects  of  the  tenant,  which  may  be 
found  on  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  retain  them,  as  a  security  for  all 
o  229       ^^*  claims  derived  from  the  contract. 
Argument  of       It  was  stated,  by  the  American  minister,  that  this 
States.  decision  placed  the  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 

accredited  at  the  Prussian  court,  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  subjects  of  the  country,  as  to  the  right  which 
the  Prussian  code  confers  upon  the  lessor  of  distraining 
the  goods  of  the  tenant,  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
the  contract.  The  only  reason  alleged  to  justify  such 
an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  exemption  was, 
that  the  right  in  question  was  constituted  by  the  con- 
tract itself.  It  was  not  pretended  that  such  an  excep- 
tion had  been  laid  down  by  any  writer  of  authority  on 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  this  consideration  alone  pre- 
sented a  strong  objection  against  its  validity,  it  being 
notorious  that  all  the  exceptions  to  the  principle  were 
carefully  enumerated  by  the  most  esteemed  public 
jurists.  Not  only  is  such  an  exception  not  confirmed 
by  them,  but  it  is  expressly  repelled  by  these  writers. 
Nor  could  it  be  pretended  that  the  practice  of  a  single 
government,  in  a  single  case,  was  sufficient  to  create  an 
exception  to  a  principle  which  all  nations  regarded  as 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

Doubtless,  by  the  Prussian  code,  and  that  of  most 
other  nations,  the  contract  of  hiring  gives  to  the  pro- 
prietor the  riglit  of  seizing,  or  detaining  the  goods 
of  the  tenant,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or  damages 
incurred  by  injuries  done  to  the  premises.  But  the 
question  here  was,  not  what  are  tlie  rights  conferred 
by  the  municii^al  laws  of  the  country  upon  the  i^ro- 
priotor,  in  respect  to  the  tenant,  who  is  a  subject  of 
that  country  ;  but  what  are  those  rights  in  respect  to  a 
foreign  minister,  whose  dwelling  is  a  sacred  asylum ; 
whoso  person  and  property  are  entirely  exempt  from  the 
local  jurisdiction ;  and  who  can  only  be  compelled  to 
perform  his  contracts  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  govern- 
ment ?    Here  the  contract  of  hiring  constitutes,  per  se. 
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the  right  in  question,  in  this  sense  only,  that  the  law  Chap.  I. 
furnishes  to  one  of  the  parties  a  special  remedy  to 
compel  the  other  to  perform  its  stipulations.  Instead  of 
compelling  the  lessor  to  resort  to  a  personal  action 
against  the  tenant,  it  gives  him  a  lien  upon  the  goods 
found  on  the  premises.  This  lien  may  be  enforced 
against  the  subjects  of  the  country,  because  their  goods 
are  suliject  to  its  laws  and  its  tribunals  of  justice  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  enforced  against  foreign  ministers  resident  in 
the  country,  because  they  are  subject  neither  to  the  one 
nor  to  the  other. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  contract  in  question  had  been 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  minister,  not  in  the 
character  of  a  merchant,  but  for  defraying  his  ordinary 
expenses.  The  laws  of  every  country,  in  such  a  case, 
entitle  tlie  holder  of  the  bill  to  arrest  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  in  case  of  non-payment.  It  might  be  said,  in 
the  case  supposed,  that  the  contract  itself  gives  tlie  right 
of  arresting  tlie  person,  with  the  same  reason  that  it  was 
pretended,  in  the  case  in  question,  that  it  gave  the  riglit 
of  seizing  the  goods  of  the  debtor. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  one  privilege  of  which  a  public 

minister  might  not  be  deprived,  by  the  same  mode  of 

reasoning  which  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  deprive  him 

of  the  exemption  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  to  his 

personal  effects.     But  to  deprive  him  of  this  right  alone, 

would   be   to   deprive   him   of   that  independence   and 

security  which  are   indispensably  necessary  to   enable 

him  to  fulfil  the  duties  he  owes  to  his  own  government. 

If  a  single  article  of  his  furniture  may  be  seized,  it  may 

all  be  seized,  and  the  minister,  with  his  family,  thus  be 

deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.     If  the  sanctity  of 

his  dwelling  may  be  violated  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be 

violated  for  any  other.      If  his  private  property  may  be 

taken  upon  this  pretext,  the  property  of  his  government, 

and  even  the  archives  of  the  legation,   may  be  taken 

upon  the  same  pretext. 

.  1.        .   .  §230. 

The  exemption  of  the  goods  of  a  public  minister  from  Opinion  of 
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Part  ni.     every    species   of   seizure   for   debt,    is   laid    down    by 
Grotius  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"As  to  what  respects  the  personal  effects  {mohilia)  of 
an  ambassador,  which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  his 
pei-son,  they  are  not  liable  to  seizure,  neither  for  the 
payment  nor  for  security  of  a  debt,  either  by  order  of  a 
court  of  justice,  or,  as  some  pretend,  by  command  of 
the  sovereign.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  soundest 
opinion;  for  an  ambassador,  in  order  to  enjoy  complete 
security,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  every  species  of 
restraint,  both  as  to  his  person,  and  as  to  those  things 
which  are  necessary  for  his  use.  If,  then,  he  has  con- 
tracted debts,  and  if,  which  is  usually  the  case,  he  has 
no  real  property  {immohilia)  in  the  country,  he  should  be 
politely  requested  to  pay,  and  if  he  refuses,  resort  must 
be  had  to  his  sovereign  "  {t). 

We  here  perceive  that  this  great  man  himself,  both  as 
a  public  minister  and  public  jurist,  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  personal  property  of  an  ambassador 
could  not  be  seized,  either  for  the  paj^ment  or  for 
security  of  a  debt ;  or,  according  to  the  original  text — 
Ad  solutionem  debiti  aut  pignoris  causa.  Bynkershoek,  in 
his  treatise  De  foro  competenti  Legatonim^  cites  with  ap- 
«  231  probation  this  passage  of  Grotius. 
Opinion  of  Bvnkershoek  himself,  in  commenting  upon  the  declara- 

ratory  edict  of  the  States-General  of  i\\G  United  Pro- 
vinces, of  1679,  exempting  foreign  ministers  from  arrest, 
and  their  effects  from  attachment,  for  debts  contracted 
in  the  country,  observes : — 

''  The  declaration  of  the  States-General  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  which 
I  have  quoted  in  tho  preceding  chapter.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  this  author  states,  that  tho  effects 
of  an  ambassador  cannot  bo  seized,  cither  for  payment 
or  for  security  of  a  debt,  because  they  are  considered  as 
appertaining  to  his  i)erHon.  Respecting  this  principle, 
Antoino  Mornac  reports  that,  in  tho  year  1608,  Henry  IV., 

(0  QroUuii,  do  Jur.  Bvl.  ao  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  18,  §  0. 
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king  of  France,  pronounced  against  the  legality  of  a     Chap.  I. 
seizure  made  at  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  of  the 
goods  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.     This  decision  has 
been  since  constantly  observed  in  every  country. 

"  But  this  may  be  said  to  her  carrying  the  privilege 
too  far,  since  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  an  ambassador 
is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  person  as  to  a  right  in 
the  thing  thus  seized;  a  right  of  which  the  proprietor 
cannot  be  deprived  by  the  ambassador." 

This  author  had  here  anticipated  the  argument  of  the 
Prussian  government,  to  which  he  replies  as  follows : — 

"  But  far  from  unduly  pressing  the  principle,  by  the 
effects  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  declaration  of  1679, 
I  understood  only  personal  effects,  that  is  to  say,  those 
which  serve  for  the  use  of  ambassadors  {id  est  ufensilia)^ 
as  I  shall  point  out  in  that  part  of  this  treatise  where  it 
will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  their  property.  It  is  of 
these  effects  that  I  affirm,  that  they  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  considered 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
what  is  due  from  an  ambassador.  I  even  maintain  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  seize  them,  either  in  order  to  institute 
a  suit  or  to  execute  a  judicial  sentence  "(m). 

In  his  sixteenth  chapter,  Bynkershoek  explains  what 
he  means  by  those  effects  which  serve  for  the  use  of 
ambassadors,  that  is,  utensilia.  In  this  chapter  he  admits 
that  the  property,  both  personal  and  real,  of  a  public 
minister,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  attached,  to  compel  him 
to  defend  a  suit  commenced  by  those  who  might  have 
a  claim  against  him : — ''  I  say  the  property  (bona)  in 
general,  whether  personal  or  real,  unless  tliey  appertain 
to  the  person  of  the  ambassador,  and  he  possess  them  as 
ambassador ;  in  a  word,  all  those  things  without  which 
he  may  conveniently  perform  the  functions  of  his  office. 
I  except,  then,  from  the  number  of  those  goods  of  the 
ambassador  which  may  be  thus  attached,  corn,  wine,  oil, 
every  kind  of  provisions,  furnitui'e,  gold,  toilette  orna- 

(m)  Bynkershoek,  de  For.  Legat.,  cap.  ix.  §§  9,  10. 
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Part  III,  ments,  perfumes,  drugs,  clothing,  carpets  and  tapestry, 
coaches,  horses,  mules,  and  all  other  things  which  may 
be  comprised  in  the  terms  of  the  Roman  law,  legatl 
instructi  et  cum  instrumento.'^^ 

In  the  following  section  he  explains  his  doctrine,  that 
certain  effects  of  a  public  minister  may  be  attached,  in 
order  to  institute  against  him  a  suit,  and  to  compel  him 
to  defend  it,  by  showing  that  it  is  meant  to  be  limited 
to  the  single  case  where  the  minister  assumes  on  himself 
the  character  of  a  merchant,  in  which  case  the  goods  pos- 
sessed by  him,  as  such,  may  be  attached  for  this  pur- 
pose. ''  All  these  things,"  says  he,  ''ought  not,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  to  be  excepted,  unless  they  are  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  ambassador  and  his  household.  For 
it  is  not  the  same  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  for  example, 
which  an  ambassador  may  have  in  his  warehouses, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  nor  with  horses  and  mules, 
which  he  may  keep  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and 
§  232.  selling." 
Vattei.  Vattel  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  extent  of  the  privi- 

lege in  question.  The  only  exception  he  admits  to  the 
general  rule  is  that  of  a  public  minister  who  engages  in 
trade,  in  which  case  his  personal  goods  may  be  attached, 
to  compel  him  to  answer  to  a  suit.  To  this  exception  he 
annexes  two  conditions,  the  latter  of  which  was  deemed 
decisive  of  the  present  question. 

"  Let  us  subjoin  two  explanations  of  what  has  just 
been  said  :  1 .  In  case  of  doubt,  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  character  of  a  public  minister  requires  the  most 
favourable  interpretation  for  tlie  benefit  of  that  charac- 
ter. I  mean  to  say  that  whore  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  an  article  is  really  destined  to  the  use  of  the 
minister  and  his  household,  or  whctlier  it  belongs  to  his 
stock  in  trade,  the  question  must  bo  determined  in 
favour  of  tho  minister ;  otherwise  there  miglit  bo  danger 
of  violating  his  piivilego.  2.  When  I  say  that  the 
effoctH  of  a  minister,  whicli  liave  no  connection  with 
his  cliaractcr,  and  especially  those  boh)nging  to  liis 
Mtock  in  trade,  may  bo  attached,  tliis  must  be  under- 
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stood  on   the  supposition   that   the   attachment   is   not     Chap.  I. 
grounded    on  any  matter  relating   to   his   concerns   as 
minister;  as,  for  instance,  for  supplies  furnished  to  his 
liouseliold,  for  the  rent  of  his  hotel,  &c."  (x). 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  and  authorities  it  was  Reply  of 
urged,  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  that  if,  ™**"* 
in  the  present  case,  any  Prussian  authority  had  pre- 
tended to  exercise  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  either  over  the 
person  of  the  minister  or  his  property,  the  solution  of 
the  question  would  doubtless  appertain  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  it  must  be  determined  according  to  the 
j)recepts  of  that  law.  But  the  only  question  in  the 
present  case  could  be,  what  are  the  legal  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  contract  of  hiring,  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  tenant.  To  determine  this  question,  there  could 
be  no  other  rule  than  the  civil  law  of  the  country  where 
the  contract  was  made,  and  where  it  was  to  be  executed, 
that  is,  in  the  present  case,  the  Civil  Code  of  Prussia (y).       „  ^-. 

The  controversy  having  been  terminated,  as  between  Settiemeut  of 
the  parties,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  restoring  the       *^"^  *°°' 
effects  which  had  been  detained,  on  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable   compensation   for   the   injury   done   to   the 
premises,  the  Prussian  government  proposed  to  submit 
to  the  American  government  the  following  question : 

''If  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  accredited  near  the  QuJtion  ' 
government  of  the  United  States,  enters,  of  his  own  ErFrluia 
accord,  and  in  the  prescribed  forms,  into  a  contract 
with  an  American  citizen ;  and  if,  under  such  contract, 
the  laws  of  the  country  give  to  such  citizen,  in  a  given 
case,  a  real  right  [droit  reel)  over  pei*sonal  property  [biens 
mohiliers)  belonging  to  such  agent :  does  the  American 
government  assume  the  right  of  depriving  the  American 
citizen  of  his  real  rights  at  the  simple  instance  of  the 
diplomatic  agent  relying  upon  liis  extra-territoriality  ?  " 

This  question  was  answered  on  the  part  of  the  Ame-  Hepiy  of  ' 
rican  government,  by  assuming   the   instance   contem-  Umted states. 

{x)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.   iv.       1839. 
oh.  8,  §   114.     Mr.  Wheaton  to  Baron  (y)  BarondeWerthertoMr.Wheaton. 

de  Werther.     Note  verbale,  15th  May,       Note  verbale,  19th  May,  1839. 
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Part  III.  plated  by  the  Prussian  government  to  be  that  of  an 
implied  contract,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  by  which  the  former  had  secured  to  him, 
under  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  a  tacit  hypothek 
or  lien  upon  the  furniture  of  the  latter.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  there  was  no  express  hypothecation, 
still  less  any  giving  in  pledge,  which  implies  a  transfer 
of  possession  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt. 

This  distinction  was  deemed  important.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  last  case,  the  pawnee  has  a 
complete  right,  a  real  right,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Prussian  government,  or  jus  in  re,  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  diplomatic  immunities.  And  accordingly, 
this  was  the  course  pointed  out  to  creditors  by  Bynker- 
shoek,  who  denies  them  all  other  means  of  satisfying 
themselves  out  of  the  minister's  personal  goods.  Of 
course,  these  words  were  used  with  the  proper  restric- 
tion, which  confines  them  to  the  apparatus  legationis,  or 
such  as  pass  under  the  description  of  legatus  instructus  et 
cum  instrumento. 

With  these  distinctions  and  qualifications,  the  Ame- 
rican government  had  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by 
its  minister  of  this  question  of  privilege  was  entirely 
correct.  The  sense  of  that  government  had  been  clearly 
expressed  in  the  act  of  Congress,  1790,  which  includes 
the  very  case  of  distress  for  rent,  among  other  legal 
remedies  denied  to  the  creditors  of  a  foreign  minister. 

That  this  exemption  was  not  peculiar  to  the  statute 
law  of  this  country,  but  was  strictly  juris  gentium, 
appeared  from  tlie  precedents  mentioned  by  the  great 
public  jurist  just  cited  in  his  treatise  Dc  Foro  Legatorum, 
the  great  canon  of  this  branch  of  public  law  {z). 

Besides  this  conclusive  authority  upon  the  very  point 
in  question,  Bynkcrshoek  states  the  principle  (out  of 
Grotius)  that  the  personal  goods  of  a  foreign  minister 
cannot  bo  taken  by  way  of  distress  or  pledge,  and  gives 

(j)  Dt  Tor.   Legat.  cap,  ix.     Compare  the  catalogue  of  the  personal  goods  so 
pririloged,  id.  cap.  sri. 
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it  the  sanction  of  his  most  emphatic  assent  (a).      Indeed     Chap.  I. 
the  wliole  scope   of   the   treatise   referred   to  went   to 
establish  this  very  doctrine. 

But  to  consider  it  on  principle.  Three  several  ques-  §  237. 
tions  would  arise  upon  the  inquiry  propounded  by  the 
Prussian  government.  1st.  Is  the  landlord's  right,  in 
such  a  case,  a  real  right  properly  so  called  ?  2nd.  Ad- 
mitting it  to  be  so,  can  it  be  asserted,  consistently  with 
Prussian  municipal  law,  against  a  foreign  minister  who 
has  not  voluntarily  parted  with  his  possession,  on  an 
express  contract,  to  secure  payment  of  rent  or  damages  ? 
3rd.  Supposing  the  municipal  law  of  Prussia  to  contem- 
plate the  case  of  a  foreign  minister,  can  that  law  be 
enforced,  in  such  a  case,  consistently  with  the  law  of 
nations  ? 

There  was,  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  great  §  238. 
difficulty  in  settling  the  legal  category  of  the  landlord's 
right.  Pledge,  although  not  property,  is  certainly  a  real 
right ;  but  a  mere  lien  or  hypothek,  in  which  there  is  no 
transfer  of  possession,  is  not  a  pledge.  In  England,  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  right  of  landlords  was  originally 
a  mere  lien,  reducible  by  distress  into  a  right  of  pledge. 
In  Scotland  the  same  right  is  sometimes  called  a  right 
of  property,  and  sometimes  a  mere  hypothek,  springing 
out  of  a  tacit  contract.  Without  pretending  to  determine 
precisely  whether  its  origin  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
one  or  the  other  principle  (neither  perhaps  being  fully 
adequate  to  account  for  all  its  effects),  it  is  considered  by 
the  best  writei*s  as  a  right  of  hypothek,  convertible  by  a 
certain  legal  process  into  a  real  right  of  pledge. 

If  this  be  a  proper  view  of  the  subject,  there  was 
surely  an  end  of  the  question :  for  the  process  of  con- 
version is  as  much  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  as  the 
levying  an  execution ;  and  the  public  minister  is  exempt 
from  all  jurisdiction  whatever. 

It  was  true  that  all  hypothecations,  or  privileges  upon 

(«)  Bynkershoek,   de  For.  Legat.  cap.   viii.      Grotius,  de  Jur.   Bel.   ac  Pac, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  19. 
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Part  III.  property,  are  classed  by  some  writers  under  the  head  of 
real  rights,  but  this  was  by  no  means  conclusive  of  the 
case  under  consideration.  In  a  conflict  of  rights,  this 
might  entitle  the  privileged  creditor  to  f  reference  in  the 
distribution  of  an  inadequate  fund,  but  the  question  was, 
how  was  he  to  assert  that  preference  ?  By  means  of 
judicial  process  ?  If  so,  he  is  without  remedy  against 
one  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  except  by  ojoen 
violence,  which,  of  course,  is  not  classed  among  rights. 
Accordingly,  privileges,  and  liens  by  mere  operation  of 
law,  are  usually  considered  as  matters  of  remedy^  not  of 
right ;  as  belonging  to  the  lex  fori^  not  to  the  essence  of 
the  contract  (^). 

It  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as  doubtful,  a  priori, 
whether,  by  the  Prussian  code,  the  right  of  the  landlord 
is  a  real  nght,  to  the  effect,  at  least,  of  putting  it  on  the 
footing  of  property  transferred  by  contract,  for  that  was 
the  argument. 
§  239.  But  suppose  this  to  be  the  usual  effect,  by  operation  of 

law,  of  the  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  does  it 
hold  as  against  one  not  subject  to  the  law ;  not  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  ;  not,  in  legal  contemplation,  residing 
within  the  country  of  the  contract  ? 

By  the  supposition,  it  was  an  incident  in  law  of  the 
relation  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  and  it  turns 
upon  an  implied  contract.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
tenant  agreed  to  hire  the  house  on  the  usual  conditions ; 
but  one  of  them  was,  that  if  he  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  or 
indemnify  for  damages  done  to  the  premises,  the  land- 
lord should  have  a  remedy  by  distress.  It  was,  therefore, 
inferred  that  it  was  not  the  law,  or  the  judge,  but  the 
tenant  himself,  who  had  transferred,  quasi  contractu,  this 
interest  in  his  own  property.  But  if  this  reasoning  was 
correct,  why  should  it  not  apply  in  the  case  of  arrest 
and  holding  to  bail  ?  or  in  any  case  of  attachment  ?  Tlio 
consent  might  as  well  bo  implied  here  as  in  favour  of  a  land- 
lord.    Indeed,  the  same  implication  might  as  reasonably 

(h)  story,  Conflict  of  Lnww,  ^  423—466,  2nd  rd. 
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be  extended  to  all  laws  whatever,  and  foreign  ministers  Chap.  I. 
thus  be  held  universally  subject  by  contract  to  the  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction.  The  presumption  implied  in  the 
contract  under  the  law  of  the  place,  and  binding  on  the 
parties  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  is  repelled  by  the 
immunity  and  extra-territoriality  of  the  public  minister. 
He  that  enters  into  a  contract  with  another  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  his  condition.  So  says  Ulpian,  (1.  19, 
pref.  do  R.  J.,)  and  the  landlord  who  lets  his  house  to  a 
foreign  minister,  waives  his  remedy  under  the  law  from 
which  he  knows  that  minister  is  exempt. 

The  American  government  was  therefore  inclined,  in 
the  absence  of  any  authority  to  the  contrary,  to  think 
that  the  Prussian  municipal  law,  properly  interpreted, 
did  not,  in  fact,  authorize  any  such  pretension  as  that  set 
up  by  the  landlord,  in  the  present  instance. 

But  even  supposing  it  did  authorize  the  pretension,  it  §  240. 
ought  no  more  to  derogate  from  tlie  established  law  of 
nations  in  this  case,  than  in  that  of  personal  arrest.  The 
authorities  cited  above  seemed  to  the  American  govern- 
ment entirely  conclusive  as  to  this  point;  and  it  was 
greatly  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  subject  by  the  act 
of  Congress  declaratory  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  by.the 
opinion  of  other  governments.  In  short,  all  the  reasons 
on  which  diplomatic  immunities  have  been  asserted,  and 
are  now  universally  allowed,  seem  just  as  applicable  to 
the  case  of  liens  and  hypothecations  in  favour  of  land- 
lords, as  to  remedies  of  any  other  kind.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  afford  a  better  practical  illustmtion  of  this  than  the 
attempt  of  the  landloi-d  in  the  present  case,  by  means  of 
his  pretended  lien,  to  force  the  minister  to  pay  damages 
assessed  at  his  discretion,  for  an  injury  proved  only  by 
his  own  allegation  (c). 

The  Pmssian  government  declared,  that  its  opinion      §241. 
upon  the  point  in  controversy  remained  unchanged  by 
the  above  reasoning,   and   the   authorities   adduced   in 
support  of  it.     According  to  its  \dew,  the  question  was 

(o)  Mr.  Legare's  Despatch  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  9th  June,  1843. 
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Part  in.  not  whether  the  lessor  had  a  riglit  to  retain  a  portion  of 
the  effects  belonging  to  the  lessee,  and  found  on  the 
premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  as  security  for 
the  damages  incurred  by  its  breach;  but  whether  the 
lessor,  by  exerting  his  right  of  retention,  had  committed 
a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  diplomatic  agents,  or,  at 
least,  a  punishable  act ;  and  if,  for  this  reason,  he  could 
be  compelled,  summarily,  and  before  the  competent  judge 
had  pronounced  upon  his  claim,  to  restore  the  effects 
thus  retained.  This  last  question  being  resolved  nega- 
tively, the  decision  of  the  first  must  necessarily  be 
reserved  to  the  competent  tribunals. 

The  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  consists  in  the 
right  of  the  diplomatic  agent  to  be  exempt  from  all 
dependence  on  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country,  near 
the  government  of  which  he  is  accredited.  It  follows, 
that  the  State  cannot  exercise  against  him  any  act  of 
jurisdiction  whatsoever,  and  as  by  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  principle,  the  tribunals  of  the  country  have,  in 
general,  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  controversies  in 
which  foreign  ministers  are  concerned,  neither  are  they 
authorized,  in  the  particular  case  of  a  controversy  arising 
out  of  a  contract  of  hiring,  to  ordain  the  seizure  of  the 
effects  of  a  public  minister. 

If,  then,  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  regards 
only  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  diplomatic 
agent  and  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country  where  he 
resides,  it  is  also  evident  that  a  violation  of  this  privilege 
can  only  be  committed  by  tlie  public  authorities  of  that 
country,  and  not  by  a  piivate  person.  The  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  subjects  of  the  country  are  in  no  respect 
directly  changed  by  the  principle  of  extra-territoriality ; 
it  is  only  indirectly  that  this  principle  can  operate  upon 
those  relations;  so  that  in  respect  to  citizens'  contro- 
versies, tlio  subject  is  not  entitled  to  invoke  the  inter- 
position of  the  authorities  of  his  own  country  against  the 
foreign  minister  upon  whom  ho  may  have  a  claim  for 
redress,  and  if  he  woukl  connnence  a  suit  against  liim, 
ho  must  resort  to  the  tnbunals  of  the  minister's  country. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  can  do  himself  justice,     Ch^P- 1- 
without  haying  recourse  to  the  authorities  of  his  own 
country,  his  joosition  in  respect  to  the  foreign  minister  is 
absolutel}^  the  same  as  if  the  controversy  had  arisen  with 
one  of  his  own  fellow-citizens. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  obsen'e  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  party  must  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
generally  permitted.  If  he  should  resort  to  violence,  he 
would  render  himself  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  law, 
and  would  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
adverse  party  were  an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

In  the  controversy  now  in  question,  no  authonty 
dependent  on  the  Prussian  government  had  participated, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  seizure  of  the  effects 
of  the  Ameiican  minister;  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
having  retained  them  by  his  own  proper  act,  there  was 
then  no  violation  of  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality. 
There  was  no  proof  of  any  act  of  violence  having  Ijcen 
committed  by  him,  and  the  mere  act  of  retention  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  unlawful  act. 

On  principle,  every  proprietor  of  a  house,  even  where 
it  is  let  to  another  person,  remains  in  possession  of  his 
property.  It  follows,  that  the  effects  brought  on  to  the 
premises  by  the  tenant  may  be  considered,  in  some 
respects,  as  in  possession  of  the  landlord.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  municipal  law  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  that 
of  most  other  European  States,  gives  to  the  landlord  a 
lien  upon  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  as  a  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  The  question  how  far  this  right, 
founded  upon  the  positive  law  of  a  particular  country, 
can  be  exerted  against  a  foreign  minister,  may  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration;  since  the  act  of  retention 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unlawful  and  punishable  act, 
and,  in  such  a  case,  it  belongs  to  the  tribunals  of  justice 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  rights  which  the  land- 
lord may  have  acquired  by  the  retention  (d). 

(rf)  Baron  de  Bulow's  Letter  to  Mr.       troversy  by  M.  Foelix,  the  learned  editor 
Wheaton,  5th  July,  1844.  of    the    Revue    du    Droit   Fran9ai8  et 

See  an  able  review  of  the  above  con-      Etranger,  tome  ii.  p.  31. 
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Part  III.  The  person  and  personal  effects  of  the  minister  are 
§  242.      T^ot  liable  to  taxation.     He  is  exempt  from  the  payment 

toxra^^°^  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  articles  for  his  own 
personal  use  and  that  of  his  family.  But  this  latter 
exemption  is,  at  present,  by  the  usage  of  most  nations, 
limited  to  a  fixed  sum  during  the  continuance  of  the 
mission.  He  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  tolls  and  post- 
ages. The  hotel  in  which  he  resides,  though  exempt 
from  the  quartering  of  troops,  is  subject  to  taxation,  in 
common  with  the  other  real  property  of  the  country, 
whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  to  his  government  (e). 
And  though,  in  general,  his  house  is  inviolable,  and 
cannot  be  entered,  without  his  permission,  by  police, 
custom-house,  or  excise  officers,  yet  the  abuse  of  this 
privilege,  by  which  it  was  converted  in  some  countries 
into  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  justice,  has  caused 
it  to  be  very  much  restrained  by  the  recent  usage  of 
§243.      nations  (/). 

MessPDgers         The  practico  of  nations  has  also  extended  the  inviola- 

and  couriers.    ,...„,,...  , 

Dihty  01  public  mmisters  to  the  messengers  and  couriers, 
sent  with  despatches  to  or  from  the  legations  established 
in  different  countries.  They  are  exempt  from  every 
species  of  visitation  and  search,  in  passing  through  the 
territories  of  those  powers  witli  whom  their  own  govern- 
ment is  in  amity.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
this  exemption,  they  must  be  provided  with  passports 
from  their  own  government,  attesting  their  official 
character ;  and,  in  the  case  of  despatches  sent  by  sea, 
the  vessel  or  aviso  must  also  bo  provided  with  a  commis- 
sion or  pass.  In  time  of  war,  a  special  arrangement,  by 
means  of  a  cartel  or  flag  of  truce,  furnished  with  pass- 
ports, not  only  from  their  own  government,  but  from  its 
enemy,  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tlieso 
despatch  vessels  from  interruption,  as  between  the 
belligerent  powers.     But  an  ambassador,  or  other  public 

(tf)  Maemtnty  r.  Oarhutt,  24  Q.  B.  D.      $  220.    Manuol  Diplomatique,  ch.   3, 

••••  ii    30,   81.      Merlin,    Repertoire,   tit. 

(/)  V«ttel,  Ur.  Iv.  ch.  9,  ^  117,  118.       u-    •  .     n.  x/-  *       t%  xr      o  o 

*M  -J     ^Ti  .      ,        „   '  " ,,      '      ,        MtfitKtre  J^mique,  sect.  v.  4  6,  Nos.  2,  8. 
MartoiM,  PrMi^  &o.,  liv.  vii.   oh.  r>,  "    '  r    >  > 
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minister,  resident  in  a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of  Chap.  I. 
preserving  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the 
neutral  State  and  his  own  government,  has  a  right  freely 
to  send  his  despatches  in  a  neutral  vessel,  which  cannot 
lawfully  be  interrupted  by  the  cruisers  of  a  power  at  war 
with  his  own  country  (</). 

The  opinion  of  public  jurists  appears  to  be  somewhat  pubL 
divided  upon  the  question  of  the  respect  and  protection  ^^^^ 
to  which  a  public  minister  is  entitled,  in  passing  through  J^^-^^  ^/ 
the  territories  of  a  State  other  than  that  to  which  he  is  another  state 
accredited.     The  inviolability  of  ambassadors,  under  the  which  he  is 
law  of  nations,  is  understood  by  Grotius  and  Bynker- 
shoek,  among  others,  as  binding  only  on  those  to  whom 
they   are   sent,    and    by  whom   they  are   received  (//). 
Wicquefort,  in  particular,  who  has  ever  been  considered 
as  the  stoutest  champion  of  ambassadorial  rights,  asserts 
that  the  assassination  of   the  ministers  of   the  French 
king,    Francis   I.,    in   the   territories    of    the    Emperor 
Charles  V.,  though  an  atrocious  murder,  was  no  breach 
of  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  privileges  of  ambassadoi-s. 
It   might   be   regarded   as  a  violation  of  the  right  of 
innocent  passage,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
dignified  character  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  crime 
was  committed — and  might  even  be  considered  a  just 
cause  of  war  against  the  emperor,  without  involving  the 
question  of  protection  in  the  character  of  ambassador, 
which  arises  exclusively  from  a  legal  presumption  which 
can  only  exist  between  the  sovereigns  from  and  to  whom 
he  is  sent  {i ).  „  g. _ 

Vattel,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  passports  are  Opinion  of 
necessary  to  an  ambassador,  in  passing  through  different 
territories  on  his  way  to  his  destined  post,  in  order  to 
make  known  his  public  character.  It  is  true  that  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent  is  more  especially  bound 
to   cause  to   be   respected  the  rights  attached  to  that 

iff)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §  123.  Mar-  ii.  cap.  18,  $  5.    Bynkerehoek,  de  Foro 

tens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  A-ii.  ch.  13,  §  250.  Comp.  Legat.  cap.  ix.  §  7. 

The  Caroline,  6  C.  Rob.  466.  (»)    Wioquefort,    de    I'Ambassadeur, 

(A)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  liv.  1.  §  29,  pp.  433—439. 
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Part  III.  character ;  but  lie  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  be  treated, 
in  the  territory  of  a  third  power,  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  envoy  of  a  friendly  sovereign.  He  is,  above  all, 
entitled  to  enjoy  complete  personal  security ;  to  injure 
and  insult  him  would  be  to  injure  and  insult  his  sove- 
reign and  entire  nation ;  to  arrest  him,  or  commit  any 
other  act  of  violence  against  his  person,  would  be  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  legation  which  belong  to  every 
sovereign.  Francis  I.  was  therefore  fully  justified  in 
complaining  of  the  assassination  of  his  ambassadors, 
and,  as  Charles  V.  refused  satisfaction,  in  declaring  war 
against  him.  "If  an  innocent  passage,  with  complete 
security,  is  due  to  a  private  individual,  with  still  more 
reason  is  it  due  to  the  public  minister  of  a  sovereign, 
who  is  executing  the  orders  of  his  master,  and  travelling 
on  the  business  of  his  nation.  I  say  an  innocent  passage  ; 
for  if  the  journey  of  the  minister  is  liable  to  just  sus- 
picion, as  to  its  motives  and  objects ;  if  the  sovereign, 
through  whose  territories  he  is  about  to  pass,  has  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  may  abuse  the  liberty  of  entering 
them  for  sinister  purposes,  he  may  refuse  the  passage. 
But  he  cannot  maltreat  him,  or  suffer  others  to 
maltreat  him.  If  he  has  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
refusing  the  passage,  he  may  take  such  precautions  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  privilege  being  abused  by 
the  minister  "  {k). 

He  afterwards  limits  this  right  of  passage  to  the 
ambassadors  of  sovereigns,  with  whom  the  State  through 
which  the  attempt  to  pass  is,  at  the  time,  in  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity ;  and  adduces,  in  support  of  this 
limitation  of  the  right,  the  case  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle, 
French  ambassador  at  the  Prussian  court,  in  1744 
(Franco  and  Great  Bi-itain  being  then  at  war),  who,  in 
attempting  to  pass  through  Hanover,  was  arrested  and 
carried  off  a  prisoner  to  P^ngland  [l). 
OfBynktr-  Bynkcrsliock  maintains  that  ambassadors,  passing 
'^^'  through  tho  territories  of  another  State  than  that   to 

{k)  Vftttol,  Droit  det  Oeiw,  liv.  iv.  (/)  Clt.  de  Martens,  OauscH  C('16brcfl 

ob.  7,  H  8*>  S^'  <^u  V>Tii\i  dos  Oena,  tome  i.  p.  310. 
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which  they  are  accredited,  are  amenable  to  the  local  Chap.  I. 
jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  same  manner 
with  other  aliens,  who  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the 
State.  He  interj^rets  the  edict  of  the  States- General,  of 
1679,  exempting  from  arrest  ^*  the  persons,  domestics, 
and  effects  of  ambassadors,  hier  te  lande  komende,  reside- 
rende  of  passer ende^''  as  extending  only  to  those  public 
ministers  actually  accredited  to  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses. He  considers  the  last-mentioned  term  passe- 
rende  as  referring  not  to  those  who,  coming  from 
abroad,  merely  pass  through  the  territories  of  the 
State  in  order  to  proceed  to  another  country,  but  to 
those  only  who  are  about  to  leave  the  State  where 
they  have  been  resident  as  ministers  accredited  to  its 

crovernment  (m\ 

.  .  .  .  §347. 

This  appears  to  Merlin  to  be  a  forced  interpretation,  of  Merlin, 

''  The  word  passer  in  French,  and  passerende  in  Dutch," 
says  he,  ''was  never  used  to  designate  a  person  return- 
ing from  a  given  place ;  but  is  applicable  to  one  who, 
having  arrived  at  that  place,  does  not  stop  there,  but 
proceeds  on  to  another.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  law  in  question  attributes  to  ambassadors  who 
merely  pass  through  the  United  Pro\ances  the  same 
independence  with  those  who  are  there  resident.  If  it 
be  objected,  as  Bynkershoek  does  object,  that  the  States- 
General  (that  is,  the  authors  of  this  very  law)  caused  to 
be  arrested,  in  1717,  the  Baron  de  Goi-tz,  ambassador 
of  Sweden  at  the  court  of  London,  at  the  request  of 
George  I.,  against  the  security  of  whose  crown  he  had 
been  plotting,  the  answer  to  this  example  is  furnished 
by  Bynkershoek  himself.  '  The  only  reason/  says  he, 
'  alleged  by  the  States-General  for  this  proceeding  was, 
that  this  ambassador  had  not  presented  to  them  his 
letters  of  credence.'  This  reason  (continues  Merlin)  is 
not  the  less  conclusive  for  being  the  only  one  alleged  by 
the  States-General.     When  it  is  said  that  an  ambassador 


(»»)  Bynkershoek,  de  For.  Legat.  cap.  ix.      Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  243. 
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Part  III.  is  entitled,  in  the  territories  through  Avhich  he  merely 
passes,  to  the  independence  belonging  to  his  public 
character,  it  must  be  understood  with  this  qualification, 
that  he  travels  as  an  amhassaclor ;  that  is  to  say,  after 
having  caused  himself  to  be  announced  as  such,  and 
having  obtained  permission  to  pass  in  that  character. 
This  permission  places  the  sovereign,  by  whom  it  has 
been  granted,  under  the  same  obligation  as  if  the  public 
minister  had  been  accredited  to  and  received  by  him. 
Without  this  permission,  the  ambassador  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  his  being  an*ested  for  the  same  causes  which 
would  justify  the  arrest  of  a  private  individual"  (w). 

To  these  observations  of  the  learned  and  accurate 
Merlin  it  may  be  added,  that  the  inviolability  of  a  public 
minister  in  this  case  depends  upon  the  same  principle 
with  that  of  his  sovereign,  coming  into  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  State  by  the  permission,  express  or  implied,  of 
the  local  government.  Both  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  that  government,  against  every  act  of 
violence  and  every  species  of  restraint,  inconsistent  with 
their  sacred  character.  We  have  used  the  term  per- 
missiorij  express  or  implied ;  because  a  public  minister 
accredited  to  one  country  who  enters  the  territory  of 
another,  making  known  his  official  character  in  the 
usual  manner,  is  as  much  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission  which  is  implied  from  the  absence  of  any 
prohibition,  as  would  be  the  sovereign  himself  in  a 
e  248.  similar  case  (o). 
'^^•^o™  o'  A  minister  resident  in  a  foreign  country  is  entitled  to 
wonhip.  the  privilege  of  religious  worship  in  his  own  private 
chapel,  according  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  his  national 
faith,  although  it  may  not  bo  generally  tolerated  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  ho  resides.  Even  since  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation,  this  jmvilego  has  been 
secured,  by  convention .  or  usage,  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  nations  of  Europe.     It  is  also  enjoyed 

(m)  ICerlin,  fi^pertolro,  tit.   Minulrt         (<,)  nrf«  $upra,  Pt.  li.  oh.  2,  }  05. 
Jitbliquf,  •CCt.  V.  f  3,  Nos.  A,  12. 
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by  the  public  ministers  and  consuls  from  the  Christian  Chap.  I. 
powers  in  Turkey  and  the  Barbary  States.  The  increas- 
ing spirit  of  religious  freedom  and  liberality  has  gradually 
extended  this  privilege  to  the  establishment,  in  most 
countries,  of  public  chapels,  attached  to  the  different 
foreign  embassies,  in  which  not  only  foreigners  of  the 
same  nation,  but  even  natives  of  the  country  of  the  same 
religion,  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
worshijj.  This  does  not,  in  general,  extend  to  public 
processions,  the  use  of  bells,  or  other  external  rites 
celebrated  beyond  the  walls  of  the  chaj^el  (p).  o  g^g 

Consuls  are  not  public  ministers.     Whatever  protec-  Ck)naui8not 

ii  1  'ii  •         1         1*1  ^1'      entitled  to  the 

tion  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  the  discliarge  of  their  peculiar 
official  duties,  and  whatever  special  privileges  may  be  pubUo^^^** 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  local  laws  and  usages,  or  °**°"*®"- 
by  international  compact,  they  are  not  entitled,  by  the 
general  laws  of  nations,  to  the  peculiar  immunities  of 
ambassadors.  No  State  is  bound  to  permit  the  residence 
of  foreign  consuls,  unless  it  has  stipulated  by  convention 
to  receive  them.  They  are  to  be  approved  and  admitted 
by  the  local  sovereign,  and,  if  guilty  of  illegal  or  im- 
proper conduct,  are  liable  to  have  the  exequatur,  which 
is  granted  them,  withdrawn,  and  may  be  punished  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  they  reside,  or  sent  back  to 
their  own  country,  at  the  discretion  of  the  government 
which  they  have  offended.  In  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
they  are  subject  to  the  local  law  in  the  same  manner 
with  other  foreign  residents  owing  a  temporary  alle- 
giance to  the  State  (q\ 

§  249a. 
Sir  Eobert  Phillimore  says  that  **The  privileges  of  consuls,  bo  far  Privileges  of 
as  they  are  derived  from  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  are, 
generally  speaking,  an  exemption  from  any  personal  tax,  and  generally 
from  the  liability  to  have  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses.  They  are 
usually  allowed  to  grant  passports  to  the  subjects  of  their  own  country, 
living  within  the  range  of  their  consulate,  but  not  to  foreigners.    As  a 

(p)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §  104.  Mar-  (q)  Wioquef ort,  de  1' Ambaasadeur,  liv. 

tens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6,  JJ  222 —  i.  §  5.   Bynkershoek,  cap.  10.    Martens, 

226.     Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  iv.  ch.  3,  §  148.    Kent's 

del'Europe,  Pt.  II.  tit.  ii.  ch.  3,  §J  215,  Comment.,  vol.  i.  pp.  43—45,  5th  ed. 

216.  Fcelix,  Droit  Int.  Prive,  $  191. 
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Part  III. 


§249b. 

Case  of 
Mr.  Bunch. 


§250. 

Termination 
of  public 
miasioD. 


general  rule,  the  muniments  and  papers  of  the  consulate  are  inviolable, 
and  under  no  pretext  to  be  seized  or  examined  by  the  local  authori- 
ties" (r).  There  have  been  numerous  judicial  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  general  result  of  the  English,  American,  and  French  cases 
establishes  that  consuls  have  certain  privileges,  but  that  they  are  not 
diplomatic  officers,  and  that  they  cannot  claim  any  of  the  immunities 
accorded  specially  to  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  (s). 

A  remarkable  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  consul's  exequatur  took 
place  in  America  in  1861.  In  order  to  protect  British  commerce.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  desirous  that  the  Confederates  should 
observe  the  last  three  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Bunch,  the  British  Consul  at  Charleston,  was  instructed  to 
communicate  this  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Con- 
federate authorities.  The  United  States  thereupon  demanded  that 
Mr.  Bunch  should  be  removed  from  his  office,  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  of  the  United  States  forbad  any  person,  not  specially  appointed, 
from  counselling,  advising,  &c.,  in  any  political  correspondence  with 
the  government  of  any  foreign  State,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or 
controversies  with  the  United  States,  and  that  Mr.  Bunch  ought  to 
have  known  of  this  law,  and  to  have  communicated  it  to  his  govern- 
ment before  obeying  their  instructions.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
proper  agents  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  a  foreign  government 
were  its  diplomatic  and  not  its  consular  officers.  On  these  grounds 
Mr.  Bunch's  exequatur  was  withdrawn  {t). 

The  mission  of  a  foreign  minister  resident  at  a  foreign 
court,  or  at  a  congress  of  ambassadors,  may  terminate 
during  his  life  in  one  of  the  following  modes : — 

1 .  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  mission  ;  or,  where  the  minister  is  constituted 
ad  interim  only,  by  the  return  of  the  ordinary  minister 
to  his  post.  In  either  of  these  cases,  a  formal  recall  is 
unnecessary. 

2.  When  the  object  of  the  mission  is  fulfilled,  as  in 
the  case  of  embassies  of  mere  ceremony ;  or  where  the 
mission  is  special,  and  the  object  of  the  negotiation  is 
attained  or  has  failed. 

3.  By  the  recall  of  the  minister. 


(r)  Phmimore,  vol.  ii.  }  248.  Ftiui, 
The  Britiah  Cioniul  Abroad,  p.  17. 

(•)  Vivtath  T.  Seeker,  3  M.  &  8. 
284  ;  Clark  r.  Cretieo,  1  Taunt.  186  ; 
A^inteaU  y.  QtmH*$  Proctor,  2  Curtoifl, 
241  ;  Sortimn  r.  lUp.,  11  Moo.  P.  0. 


141  ;  The  Oetavie,  33  L.  J.  Adm.  116; 
Darit  v.  Vackhard,  7  Peters,  276  ;  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  v.  BarkUy,  3  Blatohford, 
269.     Oalvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  ii.  ^  48f). 

{(,)  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  liusuell,  'ilut 
Nov.  1861.  IT.  S.  Dip!.  Cor.,  1802, 
p.  1. 
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4.  By  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  own  sovereign,     Chap.  I. 
or  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited.      In  either  of 

these  cases  it  is  necessary  that  his  letters  of  credence 
should  be  renewed;  which,  in  the  former  instance,  is 
sometimes  done  in  the  letter  of  notification  written  by 
the  successor  of  the  deceased  sovereign  to  the  foreign 
prince  at  whose  court  the  minister  resides.  In  the  latter 
case  he  is  provided  with  new  letters  of  credence;  but 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mission  will  be 
suspended  for  a  short  time  only,  a  negotiation  already 
commenced  may  be  continued  with  the  same  minister 
confidentially  suh  spe  rati. 

5.  When  the  minister,  on  account  of  any  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  or  any  important  incident  in  the 
course  of  his  negotiation,  assumes  on  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  declaring  his  mission  terminated. 

6.  When,  on  account  of  the  minister's  misconduct  or 
the  measures  of  his  government,  the  court  at  which  he 
resides  thinks  fit  to  send  him  away  without  waiting  for 
his  recall. 

7.  By  a  change  in  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister. 
When,  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 

the  minister  is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  in 
whatever  manner  his  mission  is  terminated,  he  still 
remains  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  public 
character  until  his  return  to  his  own  country  (»/). 

A  formal  letter  of  recall  must  be  sent  to  the  minister  Letter  of 
by  his  government;  1.  Where  the  object  of  his  mission  "**"' 
has  been  accomplished,  or  has  failed.     2.  Where  he  is 
recalled  from  motives  which  do  not  affect  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  governments. 

In  these  two  cases,  nearly  the  same  formalities  are 
observed  as  on  the  arrival  of  the  minister.  He  delivers 
a  copy  of  his  letter  of  recall  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  asks  an  audience  of  the  sovereign,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  leave.  At  this  audience  the  minister 
delivers  the  original  of  his  letter  of  recall  to  the  sove- 

(«)  Martens,   Manuel    Diplomatique,       liv.  vii.  ch.  9,  §  232.     Vattel,  liv.  iv. 
ch.  7,  §  59  ;  ch.  2,  §  15.     Precis,  &c.,       ch.  9,  ^  126. 
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occasion. 

If  the  minister  is  recalled  on  account  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  governments,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  must  determine  whether  a 
formal  letter  of  recall  is  to  be  sent  to  him,  or  whether  he 
may  quit  the  residence  without  waiting  for  it ;  whether 
the  minister  is  to  demand,  and  whether  the  sovereign  is 
to  grant  him,  an  audience  of  leave. 

Where  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister  is  raised  or 
lowered,  as  where  an  envoy  becomes  an  ambassador,  or 
an  ambassador  has  fulfilled  his  functions  as  such,  and  is 
to  remain  as  a  minister  of  the  second  or  third  class,  he 
presents  his  letter  of  recall,  and  a  letter  of  credence  in 
his  new  character. 

Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
minister,  his  body  is  to  be  decently  interred,  or  it  may 
be  sent  home  for  interment ;  but  the  external  religious 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  this  occasion  depend  upon 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  place.  The  secretary  of 
legation,  or,  if  there  be  no  secretary,  the  minister  of 
some  allied  power,  is  to  place  the  seals  upon  his  effects,  and 
the  local  authorities  have  no  right  to  interfere,  unless  in 
case  of  necessity.  All  questions  respecting  the  succession 
ab  intestato  to  the  minister's  movable  property,  or  the 
validity  of  his  testament,  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  country.  His  effects  may  be  removed 
from  the  country  where  he  resided,  without  the  payment 
of  any  droit  (Vauhaine  or  detraction  (x). 

Although  in  strictness  the  personal  privileges  of  the 
minister  expire  with  the  termination  of  his  mission  by 
death,  the  custom  of  nations  entitles  the  widow  and 
family  of  the  deceased  minister,  together  with  their 
domestics,  to  a  continuance,  for  a  limited  period,  of  tlio 
sanie  immunities  which  they  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime. 

(«)  But  the  Mtate  of  an  attach6,  or,      paymout  of  logooy  duty.     Att.'Om.  v. 
Bmtb,  of  an  ambaawidor,  dying  domi-       ;fm<,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  891. 
died  bi  Euglaod,  if  not  exempt  from  tho 
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It  is  the  usage  of  certain  courts  to  give  presents  to  Chap.  I. 
foreign  ministers  on  their  recall,  and  on  other  special 
occasions.  Some  governments  prohibit  their  ministei-s 
from  receiving  such  presents.  Such  was  formerly  the 
rule  observed  by  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  such  is  now 
the  law  of  the  United  States  {y). 

[y)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  10,  \^  240 — 245.     Manuel  Diplomatique, 
ch.  7,  §§  60—65. 
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RIGHTS  OF  NEGOTIATION  AND  TREATIES. 

The  power  of  negotiating  and  contracting  public 
treaties  between  nation  and  nation  exists  in  full  vigour 
in  every  sovereign  State  which  has  not  parted  with  this 
portion  of  its  sovereignty,  or  agreed  to  modify  its  exer- 
cise by  conijiact  with  other  States. 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  have,  in  general, 
only  a  limited  faculty  of  contracting  in  this  manner; 
and  even  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  restrain 
or  modify  this  faculty  by  treaties  of  alliance  or  con- 
federation with  others.  Thus  the  several  States  of  the 
North  American  Union  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
entering  into  any  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  or  with 
each  other,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress ;  whilst 
the  sovereign  members  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
formerly  retained  the  power  of  concluding  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Confederation  (a). 

The  constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  every  particular 
State  nmst  determine  in  whom  is  vested  the  2:)0wer  of 
negotiating  and  contracting  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
In  absolute,  and  even  in  constitutional  monarchies,  it  is 
usually  vested  in  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  republics, 
the  chief  magistrate,  senate,  or  executive  council  is  in- 
trusted with  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign  power. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  essential  to  the  conclu- 
sion and  validity  of  a  binding  compact  between  nations. 

Tlio  nmtual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  may  bo 

(a)  Soe  Ft.  I.  oh.  2,  ^  47  et  $fq. 
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given  expressly  or  tacitly ;  and  in  the  first  case,  either  Chap.  II. 
verbally  or  in  writing.  It  may  be  expressed  by  an  in- 
strument signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  parties, 
or  by  a  declaration,  and  counter  declaration,  or  in  the 
form  of  letters  or  notes  exchanged  between  them.  But 
modern  usage  requires  that  verbal  agreements  should  be, 
as  soon  as  possible,  reduced  to  writing  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes ;  and  all  mere  verbal  communications  preceding 
the  final  signature  of  a  written  convention  are  considered 
as  merged  in  the  instrument  itself.  The  consent  of  the 
parties  may  be  given  tacitly,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement 
made  under  an  imperfect  authority,  by  acting  under  it 
as  if  duly  concluded  (b).  c  254 

There  are  certain  compacts  between  nations  which  are  Cartaia, 

.         .  n  .  truces,  and 

concluded,  not  m  virtue  of  any  special  authority,  but  in  capUuiationa. 
the  exercise  of  a  general  implied  power  confided  to 
certain  public  agents,  as  incidental  to  their  official 
stations.  Such  are  the  official  acts  of  generals  and 
admirals,  suspending  or  limiting  the  exercise  of  hostili- 
ties within  the  sphere  of  their  respective  military  or 
naval  commands,  by  means  of  special  licences  to  trade, 
of  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  of  truces  for  the 
suspension  of  arms,  or  capitulations  for  the  surrender  of 
a  fortress,  city,  or  province.  These  conventions  do  not, 
in  general,  require  the  ratification  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State,  unless  such  a  ratification  be  expressly  re- 
served in  the  act  itself  {c).  «  255 
Such  acts  or  engagements,  when  made  without  autho-  SponMons. 
rity,  or  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  authority  under  which 
they  purport  to  be  made,  are  called  sponsions.  These 
conventions  must  be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratifi- 
cation. The  former  is  given  in  positive  terms,  and  with 
the  usual  forms ;  the  latter  is  implied  from  the  fact  of 
acting  under  the  agreement  as  if  bound  by  its  stipula- 
tions.    Mere  silence  is  not  sufficient  to  infer  a  ratifica- 

{b)    Martens,    Precis,   liv.   ii,   ch.   2,  dera.      The  latter  were  considered  the 

i}§  49,  51,  65.     Heffter,  §  87.  most  solemn.     Gains.  Conim.  iii.  §  94. 

The  Roman  civilians  arranged  all  in-  {c)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib. 

tcrnational  contracts  into  three  classes.  iii.  cap.  22,  §§  6 — 8.     Vattel,  Droit  des 

1.  Pactiones.     2.  Sponsiones.      3.  Foe-  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  14,  §207. 
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tion  by  either  party,  though  good  faith  requires  that  the 
party  refusing  it  should  notify  its  determination  to  the 
other  party,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  carrying 
its  own  part  of  the  agreement  into  effect.  If,  however, 
it  has  been  totally  or  partially  executed  by  either  party, 
acting  in  good  faith  upon  the  supposition  that  the  agent 
was  duly  authorized,  the  party  thus  acting  is  entitled  to 
be  indemnified  or  replaced  in  his  former  situation  (d). 

As  to  other  public  treaties :  in  order  to  enable  a  public 
minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  to  conclude  and  sign 
a  treaty  with  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
he  must  be  furnished  with  a  JtiU  power,  independent  of 
his  general  letter  of  credence. 

Grotius,  and  after  him  Puffendorf,  consider  treaties 
and  conventions,  thus  negotiated  and  signed,  as  binding 
upon  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they  are  concluded, 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  contract  made  by  a 
duly  authorized  agent  binds  his  principal,  according  to 
the  general  rules  of  civil  jurisprudence.  Grrotius  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  procuration  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  other  contracting  party,  and  the  instructions 
which  are  known  only  to  the  principal  and  his  agent. 
According  to  him,  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of 
his  ambassador,  within  the  limits  of  his  patent  full-power, 
although  the  latter  may  have  transcended  or  violated  his 
secret  instructions  {e). 

This  opinion  of  the  earlier  public  jurists,  founded 
upon  the  analogies  of  the  Roman  law  respecting  the 
contract  of  mandate  or  commission,  has  been  contested 
by  more  recent  wiiters. 

Bynkcrshoek  lays  down  the  true  principles  applicable 
to  tliis  subject,  with  the  clearness  and  practical  precision 
which  distinguish  the  writings  of  tliat  great  public  jurist. 
In  the  second  book  of  his  Quccstiones  Juris  Puhlici 
(cap.   vii.)j   ^6    propounds    the   question,    whether  the 


(i)  Orotina,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  lib.  ii. 
oap.  16,  f  10 ;  lib.  Ui.  cap.  22,  $f  1—8. 
Tattol,  Droit  dM  Gens,  liv.  ii.  oh.  14, 
\S  209—212.    Ruiborforth's  Inst.  b.  ii. 


oh.  0,  (  21. 

(«)  Orotiiis,  de  Jur.  Bol.  ao  Pao.  lib. 
ii.  oap.  xi.  }  12.  Puffendorf,  do  Jur. 
Naturcc  ot  Gent.  lib.  ill.  cap.  ix.  }  2. 
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Bovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  minister,  contrary  Chap.  II. 
to  his  secret  instructions.  According  to  him,  if  the 
question  were  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  private  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  is  not 
bound  where  the  agent  exceeds  his  power.  But  in  the 
case  of  an  ambassador,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
general  full-power  which  he  exhibits  to  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  is  accredited,  and  his  special  instructions, 
which  he  may,  and  generally  does,  retain,  as  a  secret 
between  his  own  sovereign  and  himself.  He  refers  to 
the  opinion  of  Albericus  Gentilis  (de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xiv.),  and  that  of  Grotius  above  cited,  that  if  the 
minister  has  not  exceeded  the  authority  given  in  his 
patent  credentials,  the  sovereign  is  bound  to  ratify, 
although  the  minister  may  have  deviated  from  his  secret 
instructions.  Bynkershoek  admits  that  if  the  credentials 
are  special,  and  describe  the  particulars  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  minister,  the  sovereign  is  bound  to 
ratify  whatever  is  concluded  in  pursuance  of  this  autho- 
rity. But  the  credentials  given  to  plenipotentiaries  are 
rarely  special,  still  more  rarely  does  the  secret  authority 
contradict  the  public  full-power,  and  most  rarely  of  all 
does  a  minister  disregai*d  his  secret  instructions  (/). 
But  what  if  he  should  disregard  them  ?  Is  the  sovereign 
bound  to  ratify  in  pursuance  of  the  promise  contained  in 
the  full-power?  According  to  Bynkershoek,  the  usage 
of  nations,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  required  a  ratifi- 
cation by  the  sovereign  to  give  validity  to  treaties  con- 
cluded by  his  minister,  in  every  instance,  except  in  the 
very  rare  case  where  the  entire  instructions  were  con- 
tained in  the  patent  full-power.  He  controverts  the 
position  of  Wicquefort  [V Amhassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions, 
liv.  2,  §  15),  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  princes 
who  had  refused  to  ratify  the  acts  of  their  ministers  on 
the  ground  of  their  contravening  secret  instructions. 
The  analogies  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  people,  were  not  to  be  considered  as  an  unerring 

(/)  Bynkershoek,  Qua?st.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 
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Part  III,  guide  in  this  matter,  since  time  had  gradually  worked  a 
change  in  the  usage  of  nations,  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  nations;  and  Wicquefort  himself,  in  another 
passage,  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  ratification 
to  give  validity  to  the  acts  of  a  minister  under  his  full- 
power  (^).  Bjmkershoek  does  not,  however,  deny  that, 
if  the  minister  has  acted  precisely  in  conformity  with 
his  patent  full-power,  which  may  be  special,  or  his  secret 
instructions,  which  are  always  special,  even  the  sovereign 
is  bound  to  ratify  his  acts,  and  subjects  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  bad  faith  if  he  refuses.  But  if  the  minister 
exceed  his  authority,  or  undertake  to  treat  points  not 
contained  in  his  full-power  and  instructions,  the  sove- 
reign is  fully  justified  in  delaying,  or  even  refusing,  his 
ratification.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  parti- 
cular case  must  determine  whether  the  rule  or  the  excep- 
„  -KQ  tion  ought  to  be  applied  (h). 
Of  Vattei.  Vattel  considers  the  sovereign  as  bound  by  the  acts  of 

his  minister,  within  the  limits  of  his  credentials,  unless 
the  power  of  ratifying  be  expressly  reserved,  according 
to  the  practice  already  established  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote. 

^'Sovereigns  treat  with  each  other  through  the  medium 
of  their  attorneys  or  agents,  who  are  invested  with  sufii- 
cient  powers  for  the  purpose,  and  are  commonly  called 
plenipotentiaries.  To  their  office  we  may  apply  all  the 
rules  of  natural  law  which  respect  things  done  by  com- 
mission. The  rights  of  the  agent  are  determined  by  the 
instructions  that  are  given  him.  He  must  not  deviate 
from  them ;  but  every  promise  which  he  makes,  within 
the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  within  the  extent  of 
his  powers,  binds  his  constituent. 

*'  At  present,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty, 
princes  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifying 
what  has  been  concluded  in  theirnanio  by  their  ministers. 
The  full  power  is  but  a  procuration  cum  libera.  If  this 
procuration  were  to  have  its  full  effect,  they  could  not 

0/}  BjnkonhcHk,  Qu«Mt.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vll.  (A)  Ibid. 
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be  too  circumspect  in  giving  it.  But  as  princes  cannot  Chap.  II. 
be  compelled  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  otherwise  than 
by  force  of  arms,  it  is  customary  to  place  no  dependence 
on  their  treaties,  until  they  hive  agreed  to  and  ratified 
them.  Thus,  as  every  agreement  made  by  the  minister 
remains  invalid  until  sanctioned  by  the  ratification  oi  the 
prince,  there  is  less  danger  in  giving  the  minister  a  full- 
power.  But  before  a  sovereign  can  honourably  refuse 
to  ratify  that  which  has  been  concluded  in  virtue  of  a 
full-power,  he  must  have  strong  and  solid  reasons,  and, 
in  particular,  he  must  show  that  his  minister  has  deviated 
from  his  instructions  "(/). 

The  slightest  reflection  will  show  how  wide  is  the 
difference  between  the  power  given  by  sovereigns  to 
their  ministers  to  negotiate  treaties  respecting  vast  and 
complicated  international  concerns,  and  that  given  by  an 
individual  to  his  agent  or  attorney  to  contract  with 
another  in  his  name  respecting  mere  private  affairs. 
The  acts  of  public  ministers  under  such  full  powers 
have  been  considered  from  very  early  times  as  subject  to 
ratification  {k).  ^^ 

The  reason  on  which  this  practice  is  founded  is  clearly  Of  sir  r. 
explained  by  a  veteran  diplomat,  whose  long  experience 
gives  additional  weight  to  his  authority.  ''  The  forms 
in  which  one  State  negotiates  with  another,"  says  Sir 
Kobert  Adair,  "requiring,  for  the  sake  of  the  business 
itself,  that  the  powers  to  transact  it  should  be  as  exten- 
sive and  general  as  words  can  render  them,  it  is  usual  so 
to  draw  them  up,  even  to  a  promise  to  ratify ;  although, 

(»)   Vattel,   Droit  des  Gtens,   liv.   ii.  It  has  been  very  justlj  obeeryed  that 

oh.  12,  §  156.  this  example  of  the  exchange  of  formal 

(A-)  One  of  the  earlieet  recorded  ex-  ratifications,  at  a  period  of  the  world 

am  pies  of  this  practice  was  given  in  the  like  that  of  Justinian,  which  invented 

treaty  of  peace  concluded,  in  561,  by  the  nothing,  but  only  collected  and  followed 

Roman  Emperor  Justinian,  with  Cos-  the  precedents  of  the  preceding  age*,  is 

roes  I.,  King  of  Persia.     Both  the  pre-  conclusive  to  show  that  this  sanction 

liminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty,  signed  was  then  deemed  necessary  by  the  gene- 

by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  were  ral  usage  of  nations  to  give  validity  to 

subsequently  ratified  by  the  two  mon-  treaties   concluded  under  full    powers, 

archs,  and  the  ratifications  formally  ex-  Wurm,  Die  Ratification  von  Staatsver- 

changed.     Barbeyrac,  Histoire  des  an-  tragen,    Deutsche   Vierteljahrs-Schrift, 

ciena  traites,  partie  ii.  p.  295.  Nr.  29. 
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Part  III.  in  practice,  the  non-ratification  of  preliminaries  is  never 
considered  to  be  a  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations. 
The  reason  is  plain.  A  plenipotentiary,  to  obtain  credit 
with  a  State  on  an  equality  with  his  master,  must  be 
invested  -wdth  powers  to  do,  and  agree  to,  all  that  could 
be  done  and  agreed  to  by  his  master  himself,  even  to  the 
alienating  the  best  part  of  his  territories.  But  the 
exercise  of  these  vast  powers,  always  under  the  under- 
stood control  of  non-ratification,  is  regulated  by  his 
«  281  instructions  (/). 
OfKiuber.  The  exposition  of  the  approved  practice  of  nations, 

from  which  alone  the  law  of  nations  applicable  to  this 
matter  can  be  deduced,  conclusively  shows  that  a  full 
power,  however  general,  and  even  extending  to  a  promise 
to  ratify,  does  not  involve  the  obligation  of  ratifying  in 
a  case  where  the  plenipotentiary  has  deviated  from  his 
instructions.  Yet  the  contrary  doctrine  inferred,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  earlier  public  jurists,  from  the  analogies 
of  private  law  in  respect  to  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
concluded  by  procuration,  is  countenanced  by  a  modern 
writer  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Kliiber  asserts  that 
''public  treaties  can  only  be  concluded  in  a  valid  manner 
by  the  ruler  of  the  State,  who  represents  it  towards 
foreign  nations,  either  immediately  by  himself,  or  through 
the  agency  of  plenipotentiaries,  and  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  State.  A  treaty 
concluded  by  such  a  plenipotentiary  is  valid,  provided  he 
has  not  transcended  his  patent  full  power ;  and  a  subse- 
quent ratification  is  only  required  in  the  case  where  it  is 
expressly  reserved  in  the  full  power,  or  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  itself,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  present  in  all  those 
conventions  which  arc  not,  such  as  military  arrange- 
ments are,  of  urgent  necessity.  The  ratification  by  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  does  not  bind  the  other  party 
to  give  his  in  return.  Excejot  in  the  case  of  special 
stipulations,  a  treaty  is  deemed  to  take  effect  from  the 
time  of  the  signature,  and  not  from  that  of  the  ratifica- 

(/)  Adair,  Mimlon  to  tho  Oourt  of  Vienna,  p.  64. 
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tion.     A  simple  sponsion,  an  engagement  entered  into    Chap.  II. 

for  the  State,  whether  made  by  the  representative  of  the 

State  or   his   agent,  unless   he   has   full   authority   for 

making  it,  is  not  binding,  except  so  far  as  it  is  ratified 

by  the  State.      The  question  whether  a  treaty,  made  in 

the  name  of  the  State,  by  the  chief  of  the  government 

with  the  enemy,  while  the  former  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  is 

binding  on  the  State,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  even 

as  a  sponsion,  has  given  rise  to  serious  disputes  "  (m).  o  2^2 

Martens  concurs  with  Kliiber  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  o*  Martena. 
what  he  calls  the  universal  law  of  nations,  "  does  not 
require  a  special  ratification  to  render  obligatory  the 
engagement  of  a  minister  acting  wdthin  the  limits  of  his 
full  power,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  other  contracting 
party  has  entered  into  negotiation  with  him,  even  if  the 
minister  has  transcended  his  secret  instinictions."  But 
he  very  correctly  adds,  that  "the  positive  law  of  nations, 
considering  the  necessity  of  giving  to  negotiators  very 
extensive  full  powers,  has  required  a  special  ratification 
so  as  not  to  expose  the  State  to  the  irrepamble  injury 
which  the  inadvertence  or  bad  faith  of  a  subordinate 
authority  might  occasion  it ;  so  that  treaties  are  only 
relied  on  when  ratified.  But  the  reason  of  this  usage, 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  time,  suffi- 
ciently shows,  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  duly  offers 
his  ratification,  the  other  party  cannot  refuse  his  in 
return,  except  so  far  as  his  agent  may  have  transcended 
the  limits  of  his  instructions,  and  consequently  is  liable 
to  punishment ;  and  that,  at  least  regularly,  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  unlimited  discretion  of  one  nation  to 
refuse  its  ratification  by  alleging  mere  reasons  of  con- 
venience "  (w). 

Martens  remarks,  in  a  note  to  the  third  edition  of  his 
work,  published  after  Kliiber's  had  appeared,  that  the 
latter  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  to  the  obligation  of  one 
party  to  exchange  ratifications  when  proposed  by  the 
other;  "and  as  he  (Kliiber)  considers  the  ratification  as 

(w)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  G^ns  Modeme  («)  Martens,  Precis,  &o.,  }  48. 

de  I'Europe,  §  142. 
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Part  III.  necessary  only  where  it  is  reserved  in  the  full  power,  or 
in  the  treaty  itself  (which  is  at  present  rarely  omitted),  it 
seems  that  this  author  deduces  from  this  reservation 
the  right  of  arbitrarily  refusing  the  ratification,  which  I 
doubt''  (o). 

This  observation  of  Martens  appears  to  be  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  Kliiber,  into 
which  we  had  ourselves  inadvertently  fallen,  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work.  Although  he  has  not,  perhaps, 
guarded  his  meaning  with  sufficient  caution,  further 
examination  has  convinced  us  that  neither  Kliiber,  nor 
any  other  institutional  writer,  has  laid  down  so  lax  a 
principle,  as  that  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  concluded 
in  conformity  with  a  full  power,  may  be  refused  at  the 
mere  caprice  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  with- 
out assigning  strong  and  solid  reasons  for  such  refusal. 

The  expressions  used  by  Vattel,  that  ''before  a  sove- 
reign can  honourably  refuse  to  ratify  that  which  has 
been  concluded  in  virtue  of  a  full  power,  he  must  have 
strong  and  solid  reasons,  and,  in  particular,  he  must  show 
that  his  minister  has  deviated  from  his  instructions," 
may  seem  to  imply  that  he  considered  such  deviation  as 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  strong  and  solid  reasons  to 
be  alleged  for  refusing  to  ratify.  But  several  classes  of 
cases  may  be  enumerated,  in  which,  it  is  conceived,  such 
refusal  might  be  justified,  even  where  the  minister  had 
not  transcended  or  violated  his  instructions.  Among 
8  2ft3  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
juBtification  1.  Treaties  may  be  avoided,  even  subsequent  to  rati- 
ratify""*  °  fication,  upon  the  ground  of  the  impossibility,  physical 
or  moral,  of  fulfilling  their  stipulations.  Physical  im- 
possibility is  where  the  party  making  the  stipulation  is 
disabled  from  fulfilling  it  for  want  of  the  necessary  phy- 
sical moans  depending  on  himself.  Moral  impossibility 
is  whoro  the  execution  of  the  engagement  would  affect 
injuriously  the  rights  of  third  parties.  It  follows,  in  both 
cases,  that  if  the  impossibility  of  fulfilHng  the  treaty 

(o)  Marten*,  3rd  edit,  note  f. 
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arises,  or  is  discovered  previous  to  the  exchange  of  ratifi-    Chap.  ir. 
cations,  it  may  be  refused  on  this  ground. 

2.  Upon  the  ground  of  mutual  error  in  the  parties 
respecting  a  matter  of  fact,  which,  had  it  been  known  in 
its  true  circumstances,  would  have  prevented  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.  Here,  also,  if  the  error  be  discovered 
previous  to  the  ratification,  it  may  be  withheld  upon  this 
ground. 

3.  In  case  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  on  which 
the  validity  of  the  treaty  is  made  to  depend,  either  by  an 
express  stipulation  [clausula  rebus  sic  stantibus),  or  by  the 
nature  of  the  treaty  itself.  As  such  a  change  of  circum- 
stances would  avoid  the  treaty,  even  after  mtification,  so 
if  it  take  place  previous  to  the  ratification,  it  will  afford 

a  strong  and  solid  reason  for  withholding  that  sanction.         „  -g. 

Every  treaty  is  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  Wheu  treaties 
from  the  date  of  its  signature,  unless  it  contains  an  express     ^^      "*  ' 
stipulation  to  the  contrary.     The  exchange  of  ratifications 
has  a  retroactive  effect,  confirming  the  treaty  from  its 
date  (/?). 

The  recent  interference  of  four  of  the  great  European 
powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
affords  a  remarkable  example  of  a  treaty  concluded  by 
plenipotentiaries,  which  was  not  only  held  to  be  com- 
pletely binding  between  the  contracting  parties,  but  the 
execution  of  which  was  actually  commenced  before  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Convention  of  the  15th  July,  1840,  between  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  In  the 
secret  protocol  annexed  to  the  treaty,  it  was  stated  that, 
on  account  of  the  distance  which  separated  the  respec- 
tive courts  from  each  other,  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  weighty  considerations  of  European  policy,  the 
plenipotentiaries,  in  virtue  of  their  full  powers,  had 
agreed  that  the  preliminary  measures  should  be  imme- 
diately carried  into  execution,  and  without  waiting  for  the 

{;;)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  §  48.    Essai      I'Europe,    §   48.      Heffter,   das    Euro- 
concemant  les  Annateurs,   &c      §   48.       ^i^^te  Volkerrecht,  ^  87. 
Kluber,   Droit   des  Gens    Modeme  de 
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Part  ni.  exchange  of  ratifications,  consenting  formally  by  the 
j)resent  act,  and  with  the  assent  of  their  courts,  to  the 
immediate  execution  of  these  measures. 

This  anomalous  case  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  piinciples  above  stated,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  previous  ratification,  to  give  complete  effect  to  a  treaty 
concluded  by  plenipotentiaries.     But  further  reflection 
will  show  the  obvious  distinction  which  exists  between  a 
declaration  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  authorized  by  the 
instructions   of   their  respective   courts,   dispensing   by 
mutual  consent  with  the  previous  ratification ;  and  a  de- 
mand by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  treaty 
should  be  carried  into  execution  without  waiting  for  the 
«  265       ratification  of  the  other  party  (q). 
The  treaty.         The  municipal  constitution  of  every  particular  State 
dependent  on  determines  in  whom  resides  the  authority  to  ratify  treaties 

the  municipal  j  •    j      i  i  i      i     i        •  1 1     j>         •  j 

constitution,  negotiated  and  concluded  with  loreign  powers,  so  as  to 
render  them  obligatory  upon  the  nation.  In  absolute 
monarchies,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  himself 
to  confirm  the  act  of  his  plenipotentiary  by  his  final 
sanction.  In  certain  limited  or  constitutional  monarchies, 
the  consent  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation  is, 
in  some  cases,  required  for  that  purpose.  In  some  re- 
publics, as  in  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  essential,  to  enable 
the  chief  executive  magistrate  to  pledge  the  national 
faith  in  this  form.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is,  consequently, 
an  implied  condition  in  negotiating  with  foreign  powers, 
that  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  executive  government 
shall  be  subject  to  ratification  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State. 

"  He  who  contracts  with  another,"  says  Ulpian, 
**  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  his  condition."  Qui  cum 
alio  contrahit,  vel  est,  vol  debet  esse  non  ignarus  con- 
ditionis  ejus  (1.  19,  D.  de  div.  R.  J.  50,  17).  But,  in 
practice,  the  full  powers  given  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  their  plenipotentiaries  always  expressly 

(q)  Murhartl,  NouToau  BoouoU  G6n6ral,  tome  i.  p.  16:t. 
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reserve  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  concluded  by  them,    Chap.  II. 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  treaty,  when  thus  ratified,  is  obh'gatory  upon  the  Auxiliary 
contracting  States,  independently  of  the  auxiliary  legis-  ^^^^ 
lative  measures,  which  may  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  ^^^^^^ 
either,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  complete  effect.  Where,  7^^^^^  °^  * 
indeed,  such  auxiliary  legislation  becomes  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  some  limitation  upon  the  treaty-making 
power,  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State, 
or  necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers, — such,  for  example,  as  a  prohibition 
of  alienating  the  national  domain, — then  the  treaty  may 
be  considered  as  imperfect  in  its  obligation,  until  the 
national  assent  has  been  given  in  the  forms  required  by 
the  municipal  constitution.  A  geneml  power  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  decide 
the  terms  on  which  they  shall  be  made ;  and,  among 
these,  may  proj^erly  be  included  the  cession  of  the 
public  territory  and  other  property,  as  well  as  of  private 
property  included  in  the  eminent  domain  annexed  to  the 
national  sovereignty.  If  there  be  no  limitation  expressed 
in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  or  necessarily 
implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitutional  autho- 
rities on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this  respect,  it 
necessarily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public  and 
private  property,  when  deemed  necessary  or  expe- 
dient (r). 

Commercial  treaties,  which  have  the  effect  of  altering 
the  existing  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  may  requii'e  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lative power  in  each  State  for  their  execution.  Thus  the 
commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  was  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  reciprocity, 
was  never  carried  into  effect :  The  British  Parliament 

(>•)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.       Kent's    Comment,   on   American    law, 
iii.  cap.  20,  ^  7.     Vattel,  Droit  des  Gena,       ^^j  j        ^g^    -^  ^ 
liv.  i.  ch.  20,  ^  244  ;  ch.  2,  }$  262—265. 
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Part  III.  having  rejected  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  existing  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  (s).  In  treaties  requiring  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  for  their  execution,  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the 
British  government  to  stipulate  that  the  king  will  re- 
commend to  parliament  to  make  the  grant  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  treaties  made  and  ratified  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
are  declared  to  be  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  it 
seems  to  be  understood  that  the  Congress  is  bound  to 
redeem  the  national  faith  thus  pledged,  and  to  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  (t). 

Commence-  The   Supreme    Court  of  the   United   States  has  laid   down  as  a 

^^t  principle   of  international  law  that,  respecting  the  rights  of  either 

government  under  it,  a  treaty  is  considered  concluded  and  binding 
from  the  date  of  its  signature.  In  this  regard  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations has,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  retroactive  effect,  confirming  the 
treaty  from  its  date.  But  a  different  rule  prevails  where  the  treaty 
operates  on  individual  rights.  The  principle  of  relation  does  not 
apply  to  rights  of  this  character,  which  were  vested  before  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  In  so  far  as  it  affects  them,  it  is  not  considered  as  con- 
cluded until  there  is  an  exchange  of  ratifications  («).  The  reason  of 
the  rule  is  this.  In  America  a  treaty  is  something  more  than  a 
contract,  for  the  Federal  Constitution  declares  it  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  If  so,  before  it  can  become  a  law,  the  Senate,  in  whom  rests 
the  authority  to  ratify  it,  must  agree  to  it.  But  the  Senate  are  not 
required  to  adopt  or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  but  may  modify  or  amend  it. 
As  the  individual  citizen  on  whose  rights  of  property  it  operates  has  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  of  it  while  before  the  Senate,  it  would  be 
wrong  in  principle  to  hold  him  bound  by  it,  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
until  it  was  ratified  and  proclaimed.  And  to  construe  the  law,  so  as  to 
make  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  relate  back  to  its  signing,  thereby 
divesting  a  title  already  vested,  would  be  manifestly  unjust  (x). 

§267. 
Freedom  of         By  tlio   general  principles   of  private   jurisprudence, 

Uxntoemarj  rocognizcd  by  most,   if   not  all,   civilized   countries,  a 

(«)  Lord  ICahon's  History  of  England  73fi. 

from  the  Peaoe  of  Utrecht,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  (x)  Haver  v.   Taker,   0  Wallace,  34. 

(i)  Kent'f  Oommout.  vol.  i.  p.  286,  See,  also,  U.  S.  v.  llcynes,  0  Howard, 

ftth  ed.  148,  289  ;    FoHer  y.  Neihon,   2  Peters, 

(m)  U.    8.    r.   Arrtdondo,    6   Poton,  314. 
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contract  obtained  by  violence  is  void.  Freedom  of  Chap.  II. 
consent  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  agreement,  tothevaUdity 
and  contracts  obtained  under  duress  are  void,  because  °  ^^  ^^^' 
the  general  welfare  of  society  requires  that  they  should 
be  so.  If  they  were  binding,  the  timid  would  constantly 
be  forced  by  threats,  or  by  violence,  into  a  surrender  of 
their  just  rights.  The  notoriety  of  the  rule  that  such 
engagements  are  void,  makes  the  attempt  to  extort  them 
among  the  rarest  of  human  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  a  nation  under  such  duress  as  is  implied 
by  the  defeat  of  its  military  forces,  the  distress  of  its 
people,  and  the  occupation  of  its  territories  by  an  enemy, 
should  be  held  binding;  for  if  they  were  not,  wars 
could  only  be  terminated  by  the  utter  subjugation  and 
ruin  of  the  weaker  party.  Nor  does  inadequacy  of 
consideration,  or  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  a  treaty 
between  nations,  such  as  might  be  sufficient  to  set  aside 
a  contract  as  between  private  individuals  on  the  ground 
of  gross  inequality  or  enormous  lesion,  form  a  sufficient 
reason  for  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty  (^). 

General  compacts  between  nations  may  be  divided  into  TraLitory' 
what  are  called  transitory  conventions^  and  treaties  properly  ^J^fuS'ki 
so  termed.     The  first  are  perpetual  in  their  nature,  so  ^"mature, 
that,  being  once  carried  into  effect,  they  subsist  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  in  the  sovereignty  and  form  of 
government   of   the  contracting  parties;    and  although 
their  operation  may,  in  some  cases,  be  suspended  during 
war,  they  revive  on  the  return  of  peace  without  any 
express    stipulation.       Such    are    treaties    of    cession, 
boundary,    or   exchange   of    territory,    or   those   which 
create  a  permanent  servitude  in  favour  of  one  nation 
within  the  territory  of  another  {2). 

Thus   the   treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  indepen- 

{y)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  CLVI.  {z)  Vattel,  Droit  des  (Jens,  liv.  ii.  ch. 

art.  1.     Martens,  Precis,  Uv.  ii.  ch.  2,  12,  §  192.     Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  ii. 

§§  50,  52.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  u   o    x  rq 

lib.  ii.  sect.  xiT.  §§  4-12.  ''^-  ^'  ^  ^^- 
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Part  III.  dence  of  the  latter  was  acknowledged,  prohibited  future 
confiscations  of  property ;  and  the  Treaty  of  1794, 
between  the  same  parties,  confirmed  the  titles  of  British 
subjects  holding  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
American  citizens  holding  lands  in  Great  Britain,  which 
might  otherwise  be  forfeited  for  alienage.  Under  these 
stipulations,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
determined  that  the  title  both  of  British  natural  subjects 
and  of  corporations  to  lands  in  America  was  protected  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  1794, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  forfeited  by  any  intermediate 
legislative  act,  or  other  proceeding,  for  alienage.  Even 
supposing  the  treaties  were  abrogated  by  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  the  two  countries  in  1812,  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  rights  of  property  already  vested 
under  those  treaties  could  be  divested  by  supervening 
hostilities.  The  extinction  of  the  treaties  would  no 
more  extinguish  the  title  to  real  property  acquired  or 
secured  under  their  stipulations  than  the  repeal  of  a 
municipal  law  affects  rights  of  property  vested  under  its 
provisions  (<f).  But  independent  of  this  incontestable 
princii^le,  on  which  the  security  of  all  property  rests, 
the  Court  was  not  inclined  to  admit  the  doctrine,  that 
treaties  become,  by  war  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  ijjso  facto  extinguished,  if  not  revived  by  an 
express  or  implied  renewal  on  the  return  of  peace. 
Whatever  might  be  the  latitude  of  doctrine  laid  down  by 
elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  dealing  in 
general  terms  in  relation  to  the  subject,  it  was  satisfied 
that  the  doctrine  contended  for  was  not  universally  true. 
There  might  be  treaties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  their 
object  and  import,  as  that  war  would  necessarily  put  an 
end  to  them ;  but  where  treaties  contemplated  a  perma- 
nent arrangement  of  territory,  and  other  national  rights, 
or  in  their  terms  were  meant  to  provide  for  the  event  of 
an  intervening  war,  it  would  bo  against  every  principle 
of  just  intei*pretation  to  hold  them  extinguished  by  war. 

(•)  Chirac  r.  Ch%r«e,  2  Whoatou,  277. 
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If  such  were  the  law,  even  the  Treaty  of  1783,  so  far  as    Chap.  II. 

it  fixed  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledged 

their  independence,  would  be  gone,  and  they  would  have 

had  again  to  struggle  for  both,  upon  original  revolutionaiy 

principles.     Such  a  construction  was  never  asserted,  and 

would  be  so  monstrous  as  to  supersede  all  reasoning. 

The  Court,  therefore,  concluded  that  treaties  stipulating 

for  pemianent   rights   and   general   arrangements,  and 

professing  to  aim  at  perpetuity,  and  to  deal  with  the 

case  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace,  do  not  cease  on  the 

occurrence  of  war,  but  are,  at   most,  only  suspended 

while  it  lasts ;  and  unless  they  are  waived  by  the  parties, 

or  new  and  repugnant  stipulations  are  made,  revive  upon 

the  return  of  peace  (b).  „  ^^ 

By  the  3rd  article  of   the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  Controverey 
between  the  United  States  and   Great  Britain,  it  was  AmTS^Tnd 
"agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  con-  ooveramenta 
tinue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  Jf'JJ^^f^^® 
kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  Banks  of  ^^ery  on  the 

coasts  of  the 

Newfoundland ;  also,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Bntiah 
at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  whei-e  the  inhabitants  of  North  * 
both  countries  used,  at  any  time  heretofore,  to  fish ;  and 
also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but 
not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on 
the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America;  and  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  as  soon  as  the  same,  or 
either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement, 
without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the 
inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

(i)   The  Society  fur  the  Propagation  of  Court  of  Chancery,  as  to  American  citi- 

the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  v.  The  Totrn  of  zens  holding   lands    in   Great    Britain 

Kew  Haven,  8  Wheaton,  464.    The  same  under  the  Treaty  of  1794,  in  Sutton  v. 

principle  was  asserted  by  the  English  Sutton,  1  Russell  &  Milne,  663. 
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Part  III. 
§270. 

Negotiation 
at  Ghent. 


§271. 

Argument  of 
Mr.  J.  Q. 
Adaou. 


During  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  gave  notice  that  their  government  "  did 
not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  States,  gratuitously, 
the  privileges  formerly  granted  by  treaty  to  them  of 
fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty,  and 
of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  British  fisheries."  In  answer  to  this 
declaration  the  American  plenipotentiaries  stated  that 
they  were  ''  not  authorized  to  bring  into  discussion  any 
of  the  rights  or  liberties  which  the  United  States  have 
heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto  ;  from  their  nature, 
and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
by  which  they  were  recognized,  no  further  stipulation 
has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
them  all." 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Grhent,  in  1814, 
therefore,  contained  no  stipulation  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  British  government  subsequently  expressed  its  inten- 
tion to  exclude  the  American  fishing  vessels  from  the 
liberty  of  fishing  within  one  marine  league  of  the  shores 
of  the  British  territories  in  North  America,  and  from  that 
of  diying  and  curing  their  fish  on  the  unsettled  parts  of 
those  territories,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants, 
within  those  parts  which  had  become  settled  since  the 
peace  of  1783. 

In  discussing  this  question,  the  American  minister  in 
London,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  stated,  that  from  the  time  the 
settlement  in  North  America,  constituting  the  United 
States,  was  made,  until  their  separation  from  Great 
Britain  and  their  establishment  as  distinct  sovereignties, 
these  liberties  of  fishing,  and  of  drying  and  curing  fish, 
bad  been  enjoyed  by  them,  in  common  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  liritish  empire.  In  point  of  principle, 
they  wore  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  enjoyment ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  they  had  enjoyed  more  of  them  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  empire ;  their  settlement  of  the 
neighbouring  country  having  naturally  led  to  the  dis- 
covery and  improvement  of  these  fisheries ;  and  their 
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proximity  to  the  places  where  they  were  prosecuted  Chap.  II. 
having  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous fishing  grounds,  and  given  them  facilities  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  occupation  in  those  regions  which  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  empire  could  not  possess.  It  might 
be  added,  that  they  had  contributed  their  full  share,  and 
more  than  their  share,  in  securing  the  conquest  from 
France  of  the  provinces  on  the  coasts  of  which  these 
fishei-ies  were  situated. 

It  was  doubtless  upon  considerations  such  as  these  that 
an  express  stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
recognizing  the  rights  and  liberties  which  had  always 
been  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  these 
fisheries,  and  declaring  that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  other  places 
of  common  jurisdiction,  and  have  the  liberty  of  fishing, 
and  drying  and  curing  their  fish,  within  the  exclusive 
British  jurisdiction  on  the  North  American  coasts,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  whilst  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  British  nation.  This  stipulation  was  a  part 
of  that  treaty  by  which  his  Majesty  acknowledged  the 
United  States  as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
and  that  he  treated  with  them  as  such. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  this  treaty 
was  not,  in  its  general  provisions,  one  of  those  which,  by 
the  common  understanding  and  usage  of  civilized  nations, 
is  considered  as  annulled  by  a  subsequent  war  between 
the  same  parties.  To  suppose  that  it  is,  would  imply 
the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State,  liable  to  forfeit  its  riglit  of  sovereignty 
by  the  act  of  exercising  it  on  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  attested  that  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United  States  were 
not  considered  as  grants  from  his  Majesty.  They  were 
taken  and  expressed  as  existing  before  the  treaty  was 
made,  and  as  then  only  first  formally  recognized  by  Great 
Britain. 

Precisely  of  the  same  nature  were  the  rights  and 
liberties  in  the  fisheries.      They  were,  in  no  respect, 
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Part  III,  grants  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of  them  as  rights  and 
liberties  enjoyed  before  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  w^hich  it  was  mutually  agreed  should  continue 
to  be  enjoyed  under  the  new  relations  which  w^ere  to 
subsist  between  them,  constituted  the  essence  of  the 
article  concerning  the  fisheries.  The  very  peculiarity  of 
the  stipulation  was  an  evidence  that  it  was  not,  on  either 
side,  understood  or  intended  as  a  grant  from  one  sove- 
reign State  to  another.  Had  it  been  so  understood,  neither 
could  the  United  States  have  claimed,  nor  would  Great 
Britain  have  granted,  gratuitously,  any  such  concession. 
There  was  nothing,  either  in  the  state  of  things,  or  in 
the  disposition  of  the  parties,  which  could  have  led  to 
such  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  on  the 
ground  of  a  grant,  without  an  equivalent. 

If  the  stipulation  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  one  of 
the  conditions  by  which  his  Majesty  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United  States ;  if 
it  was  the  mere  recognition  of  rights  and  liberties  pre- 
viously existing  and  enjoyed, — it  was  neither  a  privilege 
gratuitously  granted,  nor  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  the 
mere  existence  of  a  subsequent  war.  If  it  was  not 
forfeited  by  the  war,  neither  could  it  be  impaired  by  the 
declaration  of  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  renew  the  grant.  Where  there  had  been  no 
gratuitous  concession,  there  could  be  none  to  renew ; 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
cancelled  by  the  declaration  of  the  British  intentions. 
Nothing  could  abrogate  them  but  a  renunciation  by  the 
o  272  United  States  themselves  (c). 
Arjfumcnt  of  In  tho  answcr  of  the  British  Government  to  this  com- 
BathuMt.  munication,  it  was  stated  that  Great  Britain  had  always 
considered  tho  liberty  formerly  enjoyed  by  tho  United 
States,  of  fishing  within  British  limits  and  using  British 
territory,  as  derived  from  tho  3rd  article  of  tho  Treaty 
of  1783,  and  from  that  alono ;  and  tliat  the  claim  of  an 

{e)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Sept.  26,  1816.    American  State  Papora, 
lol.  edit.  1834,  Tol.  It.  p.  362. 
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independent  State  to  occupy  and  use,  at  its  discretion,  Chap.  II. 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  another,  without  compen- 
sation or  corresponding  indulgence,  could  not  rest  on  any 
other  foundation  than  conventional  stipulation.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  might  have 
originally  influenced  Great  Britain  in  conceding  such 
liberties  to  the  United  States,  or  whether  other  articles 
of  the  treaty  did  or  did  not,  in  fact,  afford  an  equiva- 
lent for  them,  because  all  the  stipulations  profess  to  be 
founded  on  reciprocal  advantage  and  mutual  convenience. 
If  the  United  States  derived  from  that  treaty  piivileges, 
from  which  other  independent  nations  not  admitted  by 
treaty  were  excluded,  the  duration  of  the  privileges  must 
depend  on  the  duration  of  the  instrument  by  which  they 
were  granted ;  and  if  the  war  abrogated  the  treaty,  it 
determined  the  privileges.  It  had  been  urged,  indeed, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Treaty  of  1783 
was  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that,  because  it  contained 
a  recognition  of  American  independence,  it  could  not  bo 
abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  parties.  To 
a  position  of  this  novel  nature  Great  Britain  could  not 
accede.  She  knew  of  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all 
treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent  war  between 
the  same  parties ;  she  could  not,  therefore,  consent  to 
give  her  diplomatic  relations  \Wtli  one  State  a  different 
degree  of  permanency  from  that  on  which  her  connection 
with  all  other  States  depended.  Nor  could  she  consider 
any  one  State  at  liberty  to  assign  to  a  treaty  made  with 
her  such  a  peculiarity  of  character  as  should  make  it,  as 
to  duration,  an  exception  to  all  other  treaties,  in  order  to 
found,  on  a  peculiarity  thus  assumed,  an  irrevocable 
title  to  indulgences  which  had  all  the  features  of  tem- 
porary concessions. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  treaties  containing 
recognitions  and  acknowledgments  of  title,  in  the  nature 
of  perpetual  obligation,  to  contain,  likewise,  grants  of 
privileges  liable  to  revocation.  The  Treaty  of  1783,  like 
many  others,  contained  provisions  of  different  character ; 
some  in  their  own  nature  irrevocable,  the  othei-s  merely 
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Part  III.  temporary.  If  it  were  thence  inferred  that,  because 
some  advantages  specified  in  that  treaty  would  not  be  put 
an  end  to  by  the  war,  therefore  all  the  other  advantages 
were  intended  to  be  equally  permanent,  it  must  first  be 
shown  that  the  advantages  themselves  are  of  the  same, 
or  at  least  of  a  similar  character ;  for  the  character  of 
one  advantage,  recognized  or  conceded  by  treaty,  can 
have  no  connection  with  the  character  of  another,  though 
conceded  by  the  same  instrument,  unless  it  arises  out  of 
a  strict  and  necessary  connection  between  the  advantages 
themselves.  But  what  necessary  connection  could  there 
be  between  a  right  to  independence  and  a  liberty  to  fish 
within  Biitish  jurisdiction,  or  to  use  British  territory? 
Liberties  within  British  limits  were  as  capable  of  being 
exercised  by  a  dependent  as  by  an  independent  State ; 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  independence. 

The  independence  of  a  State  could  not  be  correctly 
said  to  be  granted  by  a  treaty,  but  to  be  acknowledged 
by  one.  In  the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  certainly  acknowledged,  not  merely 
by  the  consent  to  make  the  treaty,  but  bj  the  previous 
consent  to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles,  executed 
in  1782.  Their  independence  might  have  been  acknow- 
ledged, without  either  the  treaty  or  the  provisional 
articles  ;  but  by  whatever  mode  acknowledged,  the 
acknowledgment  was,  in  its  own  nature,  irrevocable. 
A  power  of  revoking,  or  even  of  modifying  it,  would  be 
destructive  of  the  thing  itself ;  and,  therefore,  all  such 
power  was  necessarily  renounced  when  the  acknowledg- 
ment was  made.  The  war  could  not  put  an  end  to  it, 
for  the  reason  justly  assigned  by  the  American  minister; 
because  a  nation  could  not  forfeit  its  sovereignty  by  the 
act  of  exercising  it ;  and  for  the^further  reason  that 
Great  Britain,  when  she  declared  war  against  the  United 
States,  gave  them,  by  that  very  act,  a  new  recognition 
of  their  independence. 

Tho  riyhts  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  were 
not  only  distinguishable  from  the  liberties  conceded  by 
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the  same  treaty,  in  the  foundation  on  which  they  stand,  Chap.  II. 
but  they  were  carefully  distinguished  in  the  wording  of 
the  treaty.  In  the  1st  article,  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged an  independence  already  expressly  recognized  by 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  herself  in  her  consent 
to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles  of  1782.  In  the 
3rd  article.  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  other  places,  from  which  Great  Britain  had  no  right 
to  exclude  any  independent  nation.  But  they  were  to 
have  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  them  in  certain  unsettled 
places  within  the  British  territory.  If  the  liberties  thus 
granted  were  to  be  as  perpetual  and  indefeasible  as  the 
rights  previously  recognized,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  American  plenipotentiaries  would  have  admitted 
a  variation  of  language  so  adapted  to  produce  a  different 
impression ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  should  have  ad- 
mitted so  strange  a  restriction  of  a  perpetual  and  inde- 
feasible right  as  that  with  which  the  article  concludes, 
which  left  a  right  so  practical  and  so  beneficial  as  this 
was  admitted  to  be,  dependent  on  the  will  of  British 
subjects,  i)roprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  soil,  to  prohibit 
its  exercise  altogether. 

It  was,  therefore,  surely  obvious  that  the  word  right 
was,  throughout  the  treaty,  used  as  applicable  to  what 
the  United  States  were  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recog- 
nized independence  ;  and  the  word  liberty  to  what  they 
were  to  enjoy  as  concessions  strictly  dependent  on  the 
treaty  itself  (J).  „  2^2 

The  American  minister,  in  his  reply  to  this  argument.  Reply  of 
disavowed  every  pretence  of  claiming  for  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  a 
degree  of  permanency  different  from  that  of  the  same 
relations  between  either  of  the  parties  and  all  other 
powers.  He  disclaimed  all  pretence  of  assigning  to  any 
treaty  between  the  two  nations  any  peculiarity  not 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  treaty  itself.     But  he  sub- 

{d)  Earl  BithuHt  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adnms,  Oct.  30,  1815.    American  State  Papers, 
fol.  edit.  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  354. 

W.  CO 
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Part  III.  mltted  to  the  candour  of  the  British  government  whether 
the  Treaty  of  1783  was  not,  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  subject-matter,  and  from  the  relations  previously 
existing  between  the  parties  to  it,  peculiar  ?  Whether 
it  was  a  treaty  which  could  have  been  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  any  other  nation  ?  And  if  not, 
whether  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  its  stipulations 
were  not  expressly  intended  to  establish  a  new  and 
permanent  state  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  which  would  not  and  could  not  be  annulled 
by  the  mere  fact  of  a  subsequent  war  ?  And  he  made 
this  appeal  w^ith  the  more  confidence,  because  the  British 
note  admitted  that  treaties  often  contained  recognitions 
in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation ;  and  because  it 
implicitly  admitted  that  the  whole  Treaty  of  1783  is  of 
this  character,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  small 
j^art  of  the  article  concerning  the  fisheries. 

The  position,  that  "  Great  Britain  knows  of  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by 
a  subsequent  war,-'  appeared  to  the  American  minister 
not  only  novel,  but  unwarranted  by  any  of  the  received 
authorities  upon  the  law  of  nations ;  unsanctioned  by 
the  practice  and  usages  of  sovereign  States ;  suited,  in 
its  tendency,  to  multiply  the  incitements  to  war,  and  to 
weaken  the  ties  of  i:)eace  between  independent  nations ; 
and  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  admission  that  treaties 
not  unusually  contain,  together  with  articles  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  liable  to  revocation,  "  recognitions 
and  acknowledgments  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation." 

A  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  title,  stipulated 
by  convention,  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  treaty  as  any 
other  article ;  and  if  all  treaties  are  abrogated  by  war, 
the  recognitions  and  acknowledgments  contained  in 
them  must  necessarily  be  null  and  void,  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  the  treaty. 

If  there  were  no  excci)tion  to  the  rule,  that  war  puts 
an  end  to  all  treaties  between  the  parties  to  it,  what 
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could  be  the  purpose  or  meaning  of  those  articles  which,  Chap.  II. 
in  almost  all  treaties  of  commerce,  were  provided  ex- 
pressly for  the  contingency  of  war,  and  which  during 
the  peace  are  without  operation?  For  example,  the 
10th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  stipulated  that  ''Neither  the 
debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys,  which  they 
may  have  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private 
banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war,  or  national  differ- 
ences, be  sequestered  or  confiscated."  If  war  put  an  end 
to  all  treaties,  what  could  the  parties  to  this  engagement 
intend  by  making  it  fonnally  an  article  of  the  treaty  ? 
According  to  the  principle  laid  down,  excluding  all 
exception,  by  the  British  note,  the  moment  a  war  broke 
out  between  the  two  countries  this  stipulation  became  a 
dead  letter,  and  either  State  might  have  sequestered  or 
confiscated  those  specified  properties,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  compact  between  the  two  nations. 

The  American  minister  believed  that  there  were  many 
exceptions  to  the  rule  by  which  the  treaties  between 
nations  are  mutually  considered  as  terminated  by  the 
intervention  of  a  war ;  that  these  exceptions  extend  to 
all  engagements  contracted  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  operate  equally  in  war  and  peace,  or  exclu- 
sively during  war ;  to  all  engagements  by  which  the 
parties  superadd  the  sanction  of  a  formal  compact  to 
principles  dictated  by  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  and 
humanity;  and,  finally,  to  all  engagements,  which, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  British  note,  are  in 
the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation.  To  the  first  and  second 
of  these  classes  might  be  referred  the  lOtli  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1794,  and  all  treaties  or  articles  of  treaties 
stipulating  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783  belongs  to  the  third  class. 

The  reasoning  of  the  British  note  seemed  to  confine 
this  perpetuity  of  obligation  to  recognitions  and  acknow- 
ledgments of  title,  and  to  consider  its  perpetual  nature 
as  resulting  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  and 

cc2 
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Part  III.    not   from    the    engagement   of    the    contractor.     While 


Great  Britain  left  the  United  States  unmolested  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages,  rights  and  liberties 
stipulated  in  their  behalf  in  tlie  Treaty  of  1783,  it  was 
immaterial  whether  she  founded  her  conduct  upon  the 
mere  fact  that  the  United  States  are  in  possession  of 
such  rights,  or  whether  she  was  governed  by  good  faith 
and  respect  for  her  own  engagements.  But  if  she  con- 
tested any  of  these  rights,  it  was  to  her  engagements 
only  that  the  United  States  could  appeal,  as  the  rule 
for  settling  the  question  of  right.  If  this  appeal  were 
rejected,  it  ceased  to  be  a  discussion  of  right ;  and  this 
observation  applied  as  strongly  to  the  recognition  of 
independence  and  the  boundary  line,  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  as  to  the  fisheries.  It  was  truly  observed  in  the 
British  note,  that  in  that  treaty  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  not  granted,  but  acknowledged ;  and 
it  was  added,  that  it  might  have  been  acknowledged 
without  any  treaty,  and  that  the  acknowledgment,  in 
whatever  mode,  would  have  been  irrevocable.  But  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  precisely  the 
question  upon  which  a  previous  war  between  them  and 
Great  Britain  had  been  waged.  Other  nations  might 
acknowledge  their  independence  without  a  treaty,  be- 
cause they  had  no  right  or  claim  of  right  to  contest  it ; 
but  this  acknowledgment,  to  be  binding  upon  Great 
Britain,  could  have  been  made  only  by  treaty,  because 
it  included  the  dissolution  of  one  social  compact  between 
the  parties,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  another.  Peace 
could  exist  between  the  two  nations  only  by  the  mutual 
pledge  of  faith  to  the  new  social  relations  established 
between  them ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  stipulations 
to  that  treaty  were  in  tlie  nature  of  perpetual  obligation, 
and  not  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  a  subsequent  war,  or 
by  any  declaration  of  the  will  of  cither  party,  without 
S  274  *'^®  aHHcnt  of  the  other  (e). 
Bcraitof  thu       The  above  analysis  of  the  correspondence  which  took 

(r)  Mr.  J.  Q.  AdaiDH  to  Lord  Oaitlereagh,  Jan.  22, 1816.   Amorioan  Stute  Paporn, 
fol.  edit.  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  3fi6. 
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place  relating  to  this  subject,  has  been  inserted  as  ill  us-    Chap.  II. 
trative   of   the   general  question,   how  far  treaties  are  correspon- 
abrogated  by  war  between  the  parties  to  them ;  but  the    ^°^^" 
particular  controversy  itself  was  finally  settled  between 
the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of  compromise,  by  the 
convention  of   1818,  in  which  the  liberty  claimed  by 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  fishery  within  the 
British  jurisdiction  and  territory,  was  confined  to  certain 
geographical  limits  (/). 

Treaties  J  properly  so  called,  or  feeder  a,  are  those  of  Treatie«.  the 
friendship  and  alliance,  commerce  and  navigation,  XS'^a^ 
which,  even  if  perpetual  in  terms,  expire  of  course: —       incertam 

1.  In  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its 
existence  as  an  independent  State. 

2.  Where  the  internal  constitution  of  government  of 
either  State  is  so  changed  as  to  render  the  treaty 
inapplicable  under  circumstances  different  from  those 
with  a  view  to  which  it  was  concluded. 

Here  the  distinction  laid  down  by  institutional  writers 
between  real  and  personal  treaties  becomes  important. 
The  first  bind  the  contracting  parties  independently  of 
any  change  in  the  sovereignty,  or  in  the  rulers  of  the 
State.  The  latter  include  only  treaties  of  mere  jjersonal 
alliance,  such  as  are  expressly  made  with  a  view  to  the 
person  of  the  actual  ruler  or  reigning  sovereign,  and 
though  they  bind  the  State  duiing  his  existence,  expire 
with  his  natural  life  or  his  public  connection  with  the 
State  (g). 

3.  In  case  of  war  between  the  contmcting  parties; 
unless  such  stipulations  as  are  made  expressly  with  a 
view  to  a  rupture,  such  as  the  period  of  time  allowed  to 
the  respective  subjects  to  retire  with  their  effects,  or 
other  limitations  of  the  general  rights  of  war.  Such  is 
the  stipulation  contained  in  the  10th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States, — providing  that  private  debts  and  shares  or 
moneys   in   the  public  funds,   or  in  public  or  private 

(/)    Vide  ante,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  180.  (^)    Vide  ante,  pt.  i.  ch,  2,  §  29. 
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banks  belonging  to  private  individuals,   should   never, 
the    event   of   war,    be   sequestered   or   confiscated. 


m 


§276. 

Treaties 
revived  and 
confirmed  on 
the  renewal 
of  peace. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obligation  of  this  article 
would  not  be  impaired  by  a  supervening  war,  being  the 
very  contingency  meant  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  it 
must  remain  in  full  force  until  mutually  agreed  to  be 
rescinded  [h). 

4.  Treaties  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  unless 
revived  by  express  agreement,  or  when  their  stipulations 
are  fulfilled  by  the  respective  parties,  or  when  a  total 
change  of  circumstances  renders  them  no  longer  obliga- 
tory. 

Most  international  compacts,  and  especially  treaties  of 
peace,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  contain  articles  of 
both  kinds,  which  renders  it  frequently  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  stipulations  which  are  perpetual 
in  their  nature,  and  such  as  are  extinguished  by  war 
between  the  contracting  parties,  or  by  such  changes  of 
circumstances  as  affect  the  being  of  either  party,  and 
thus  render  the  compact  inapplicable  to  the  new  condi- 
tion of  things.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  from  abundance 
of  caution,  that  stipulations  are  frequently  inserted  in 
treaties  of  peace,  expressly  reviving  and  confirming  the 
treaties  formerly  subsisting  between  the  contracting 
jjarties,  and  containing  stipulations  of  a  permanent 
character,  or  in  some  other  mode  excluding  the  con- 
clusion that  the  obligation  of  such  antecedent  treaties 
is  meant  to  be  waived  by  either  party.  The  reiterated 
confirmations  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Utrecht, 
in  almost  every  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  or  connnerce 
between  the  same  parties,  constituted  a  sort  of  written 
code  of  conventional  law,  by  which  the  distribution  of 
power  and  territory  among  the  principal  European  States 
was  permanently  settled,  until  violently  disturbed  by 
the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  wars  of  tho  French 
revolution.  Tho  arrangements  of  territory  and  political 
relations  substituted  by  tlio  treaties  of  Vienna  for  the 


(A)  Vattel,  liv.  ill.  oh.  10,  f  175.    Kent'i  C!oinmont.  on  American  Law,  vol.  i. 
p.  17fi,  5th  ed. 
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ancient  conventional  law  of  Europe,  and  doubtless  in-     Chap.  11. 
tended  to  be  of   a  similar  permanent  character,  have 
already  undergone,  in  consequence  of  the  French,  Polish, 
and  Belgic  revolutions  of  1830,  very  important  modifi- 
cations, of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  another 

woi-MO-  ^  ^  5  277. 

The  convention  of  guai*anty  is  one  of  the  most  usual  Treaties  of 
international  contracts.  It  is  an  engagement  by  which  ^'"*'^"*y- 
one  State  promises  to  aid  another  where  it  is  interrupted, 
or  threatened  to  be  disturbed,  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  its  rights  by  a  third  power.  It  may  be  applied 
to  every  species  of  right  and  obligation  that  can  exist 
between  nations ;  to  the  possession  and  boundaries  of 
territories,  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  its  constitution  of 
government,  the  light  of  succession,  &c. ;  but  it  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  treaties  of  peace.  The  guaranty 
may  also  be  contained  in  a  distinct  and  separate  conven- 
tion, or  included  among  the  stipulations  annexed  to  the 
principal  treaty  intended  to  be  guaranteed.  It  theu 
becomes  an  accessory  obligation  (k). 

The  guaranty  may  be  stipulated  by  a  third  power  not 
a  party  to  the  principal  treaty,  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  favour  of  another,  or  mutually  between  all  the 
parties.  Tims,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  eight  high  contracting  parties 
mutually  guaranteed  to  each  other  all  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty. 

The  guaranteeing  party  is  bound  to  nothing  more 
than  to  render  the  assistance  stipulated.  If  it  prove 
insufficient,  he  is  not  obliged  to  indemnify  the  power  to 
whom  his  aid  has  been  promised.  Nor  is  he  bound  to 
interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  the  just  rights  of  a  third 
party,  or  in  violation  of  a  previous  treaty  rendering  the 
guai-anty  inapplicable  in  a  particular  case.  Guaranties 
apply  only  to  rights  and  possessions  existing  at  the  time 

(i)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  Gens  Moderne  de  rEurope,  Pt.  II.  tit.  u 
pp.  435— 445,  538— 551.  .     .      v     o     w    ,r.,    ,,»      ,,    . 

W  Vattel,  Droit  de»  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  ^?-.  ''  '^-  ''   ^*   '^^'  ''^-     ^*^*«^' 

16,    $§   235—239.      Kluber,   Droit  des  ^^recis,  &c.,  ^  63. 
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Treaties  of 
alliance. 


§279. 

DbtiDotioD 
between 
gtntnl 
alUMioe  and 
treatieMof 


they  are  stipulated.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that 
Louis  XV.  declared,  in  1741,  in  favour  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  against  Maria  Theresa,  the  heiress  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  although  the  court  of  France  had 
previously  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  that 
Emperor,  regulating  the  succession  to  his  hereditary 
States.  And  it  was  upon  similar  grounds  that  France 
refused  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  1756  with 
Austria,  in  respect  to  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  power 
upon  Bavaria,  in  1778,  which  threatened  to  produce  a 
war  with  Russia.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  suggested 
as  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  above 
cases,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  .principles  them- 
selves, which  are  recognized  by  all  the  text  writers  (/). 

These  writers  make  a  distinction  between  a  surety/  and 
a  guarantee.  Thus  Vattel  lays  it  down,  that  where  the 
matter  relates  to  things  which  another  inay  do  or  give 
as  well  as  he  who  makes  the  original  promise,  as,  for 
instance,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  safer  to 
demand  a  surebj  (caution)  than  a  guarantee  (garant).  For 
the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the  promise  in  default 
of  the  principal ;  whereas  the  guarantee  is  only  obliged 
to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  performance  of  the 
p'omise  from  him  who  has  made  it  {iii). 

Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either  defensive  or  ofPen* 
sive.  In  the  first  case,  the  engagements  of  the  ally 
extend  only  to  a  war  really  and  truly  defensive ;  to  a 
war  of  aggression  first  commenced,  in  point  of  fact, 
against  the  other  contracting  party.  In  tlic  second,  the 
ally  engages  generally  to  co-operate  in  hostilities  against 
a  specified  power,  or  against  any  power  with  whom  the 
other  party  may  be  engaged  in  war. 

An  alliance  may  also  bo  botli  offensive  and  defensive. 

General  alliances  are  to  be  distinguished  from  treaties 
of  limited  succour  and  subsidy.  Where  one  State  Kti2)u- 
Itttes  to  furnish  to  another  a  limited  succour  of  troops, 


(/)  Vaitul,  Hv.  ii.  oh.  Ifl,  \  238. 
FliMMUi,  llijitoira  do  U  Diplomatiu  Frau- 
^dee,  tflm.  tU.  p.  196. 


(/«)  Vattel,  $  239.  See  Hortdlet, 
Map  uf  Europe  by  Treaty,  ludex,  tit. 
Quaranty. 
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ships  of  war,  money,  or  provisions,  without  any  promise    Chap.  II. 
lookiner  to  an  eventual  enffaorement  in  general  hostilities,  limited 

o  coo  '  succour  and 

such  a  treaty  does  not  necessarily  render  the  party  subsidy, 
furnishing  this  limited  succour,  the  enemy  of  the 
opposite  belligerent.  It  only  becomes  such,  so  far  as 
respects  the  auxiliary  forces  thus  supplied ;  in  all  other 
respects  it  remains  neutral.  Such,  for  example,  have 
long  been  the  accustomed  relations  of  the  confederated 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  with  the  other  European 
powers  (w).  §  280. 

Grotius,   and   the  other   text  writers,   hold   that  the  Oa>us/mi<nu 

'  ^  ^  '  of  a  defeuiuve 

casus  fwderis  of  a  defensive  alliance  does  not  apply  to  alliance, 
the  case  of  a  war  manifestly  unjust,  that  is,  to  a  war  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  power  claiming  the  benefit 
of  the  alliance.  And  it  is  even  said  to  be  a  tacit  condi- 
tion annexed  to  every  treaty  made  in  time  of  peace, 
stipulating  to  afford  succour  in  time  of  war,  that  the 
stipulation  is  applicable  only  to  a  just  war.  To  promise 
assistance  in  an  unjust  war  would  be  an  obligation  to 
commit  injustice,  and  no  such  contract  is  valid.  But,  it 
is  added,  this  tacit  restriction  in  the  terms  of  a  general 
alliance  can  be  applied  only  to  a  manifest  case  of  unjust 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
and  cannot  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  elude  the  performance 
of  a  positive  and  unequivocal  engagement,  without 
justly  exposing  the  ally  to  the  imputation  of  bad  faith. 
In  doubtful  cases,  the  presumption  ought  i-ather  to  be 
in  favour  of  our  confederate,  and  of  the  justice  of  his 
quarrel  (o). 

The  application  of  these  general  principles  must 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  particular 
guaranties  contained  in  the  treaty  in  question.  This 
will  best  be  illustrated  by  specific  examples.  c  281. 

Thus,  the   States-General  of  Holland  were  ensraged,  ^ii«*"ce 

'  o    o       7    between 

previously  to  the  war  of    1756,   between   France   and  tJreat  Britain 

^  "^  and  Holland. 

(«)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Uv.   iu.       ghoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

(o)  Grotiue,  de  Jur.  Bel.  acPac.  lib.  u. 

le    jt   io  oe    I  ^       T>     u  M68  ;  liv.  iii.  ch.  6,  64  86—96. 

cap.    l.*),  §   13;  cap.   25,  $  4.     Bynker-        '  '  '  '' 
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Part  III.  Great  Britain,  in  three  different  guaranties  and  defen- 
sive treaties  with  the  latter  power.  The  first  was  the 
original  defensive  alliance,  forming  the  basis  of  all  the 
subsequent  compacts  between  the  two  countries,  con- 
cluded at  Westminster  in  1678.  In  the  preamble  to  this 
treaty,  the  preservation  of  each  other's  dominions  was 
stated  as  the  cause  of  making  it ;  and  it  stipulated  a 
mutual  guaranty  of  all  they  already  enjoyed,  or  might 
thereafter  acquire  by  treaties  of  peace,  "  in  Europe 
only."  They  further  guaranteed  all  treaties  which  were 
at  tliat  time  made,  or  might  thereafter  conjointly  be 
made,  wdth  any  other  power.  They  stipulated  also  to 
defend  and  preserve  each  other  in  the  possession  of  all 
towns  and  fortresses  which  did  at  that  time  belong,  or 
should  in  future  belong,  to  either  of  them  ;  and,  that  for 
this  purpose,  when  either  nation  was  attacked  or  molested, 
the  other  should  immediately  succour  it  with  a  certain 
number  of  troops  and  ships,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
break  with  the  aggressor  in  two  months  after  the  party 
that  was  already  at  war  should  require  it ;  and  that 
they  should  then  act  conjointly,  with  all  their  forces, 
to  bring  the  common  enemy  to  a  reasonable  accommo- 
dation. 

The  second  defensive  alliance  then  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  was  that  stipulated  by  the 
treaties  of  barrier  and  succession,  of  1709  and  1713,  by 
which  the  Dutch  barrier  on  the  side  of  Flanders  was 
guaranteed  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion to  the  British  crown  on  the  other ;  and  it  was 
mutually  stipulated,  that,  in  case  either  party  should  bo 
attacked,  the  other  should  furnish,  at  the  requisition  of 
the  injured  party,  certain  specified  succours;  and  if  the 
danger  should  be  such  as  to  require  a  greater  force,  the 
otlier  ally  should  be  obliged  to  augment  his  succours,  and 
ultimately  to  act  with  all  his  power  in  open  war  against 
the  aggressor. 

Tlio  third  and  last  defenKivc  alliance  between  the  same 
powers  was  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  1717, 
to  wliich  Franco  was  also  a  jmrty.     The  object  of  this 
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treaty  was  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  each  other  Chap.  IL 
reciprocally,  and  the  possession  of  their  dominions,  as 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  contracting 
parties  stipulated  to  defend  all  and  each  of  the  articles  of 
the  said  treaty,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  contracting 
parties  respectively,  or  each  of  them  in  particular ;  and 
they  guarantee  all  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  states, 
rights,  and  advantages,  which  each  of  the  parties  at  the 
signing  of  that  treaty  possessed,  confining  this  guaranty 
to  Europe  only.  The  succours  stipulated  by  this  treaty 
were  similar  to  those  above  mentioned ;  first,  interposi- 
tion of  good  offices,  then  a  certain  number  of  forces,  and 
lastly,  declaration  of  war.  This  treaty  was  renewed  by 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  1718,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  British  court,  that  England  and 
the  States-General  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  General.  ' 
of    these    treaties,    although    Minorca,    a   possession   in 
Europe  which  had  been  secured  to  Great  Biitaiu  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  attacked  by  France. 

Two  answers  were  given  by  the  Dutch  government  to 
the  demand  of  the  stipulated  succours : — 

1 .  That  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war ; 
and  that,  unless  she  had  been  first  attacked  by  France, 
the  casus  foederis  did  not  arise. 

2.  That  admitting  that  France  was  the  aggressor  in 
Europe,  yet  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities 
previously  commenced  in  America,  which  were  expressly 
excepted  from  the  terms  of  the  guaranties. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  was  irresistibly  replied  Reply  of  Lord 
by  the  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  that  although  the  treaties  *'^®'^*^'- 
which  contained  these  guaranties  were  called  defensive 
treaties  only,  yet  the  words  of  them,  and  particularly 
that  of  1678,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  the  rest,  by  no 
means  expressed  the  point  clearly  in  the  sense  of  the 
objection,  since  they  guaranteed  ^'  all  the  rights  and 
possessions"  of  both  parties  against  ''all  kings,  princes, 
republics,  and  states;"  so  that  if  either  should  "be 
attacked  or  molested  by  hostile  act,  or  open  war,  or  in 
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Part  III,  any  other  manner  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his 
states,  territories,  rights,  immunities,  and  freedom  of 
commerce,"  it  was  then  declared  what  should  be  done  in 
defence  of  these  objects  of  the  guaranty,  by  the  ally  who 
was  not  at  war,  but  it  was  nowhere  mentioned  as  neces- 
sary that  the  attack  of  these  should  be  the  first  injury  or 
attack.  "  Nor,"  continues  Lord  Liverpool,  ''  doth  this 
loose  manner  of  expression  appear  to  have  been  an  omis- 
sion or  inaccuracy.  They  who  framed  these  guaranties 
certainly  chose  to  leave  this  question,  without  any 
further  explanation,  to  that  good  faith  which  must  ulti- 
mately decide  upon  all  contracts  between  sovereign 
States.  It  is  not  presumed  that  they  hereby  meant,  that 
either  party  should  be  obliged  to  support  every  act  of 
violence  or  injustice  which  his  ally  might  be  prompted 
to  commit  through  views  of  interest  or  ambition ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  cautious  of  affording  too 
frequent  opportunities  to  pretend  that  the  case  of  the 
guaranties  did  not  exist,  and  of  eluding  thereby  the 
principal  intention  of  the  alliance ;  both  these  incon- 
veniences were  equally  to  be  avoided ;  and  they  wisely 
thought  fit  to  guard  against  the  latter,  no  less  than  the 
former.  They  knew  that  in  every  war  between  civilized 
nations,  each  party  endeavours  to  throw  upon  the  other 
the  odium  and  guilt  of  the  first  act  of  provocation  and 
aggression ;  and  tliat  the  worst  of  causes  was  never 
without  its  excuse.  They  foresaw  that  this  alone  would 
unavoidably  give  sufficient  occasion  to  endless  cavils  and 
disputes,  whenever  the  infidelity  of  an  ally  inclined  him 
to  avail  himself  of  tliem.  To  have  confined,  therefore, 
the  case  of  the  guaranty  by  a  more  minute  description 
of  it,  and  under  closer  restrictions  of  form,  would  have 
subjected  to  still  greater  uncertainty  a  point  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  was  already  too  liable  to 
doubt: — they  were  sensible  that  the  cases  would  be 
infinitely  various;  that  the  motives  to  self-defence, 
though  just,  might  not  always  bo  apparent;  that  an 
artful  enemy  miglit  disguise  the  most  alarming  prepara- 
tions ;  and  that  an  injured  nation  might  be  necessitated 
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to  commit  even  a  preventive  hostility,  before  the  danger    Chap.  II. 

which  caused  it  could  be  publicly  known.      Upon  such 

considerations,  these  negotiators  wisely  thought  proper 

to  give  the  greatest  latitude  to  this  question,  and  to  leave 

it  open  to  a  fair  and  liberal  construction,  such  as  might 

be  expected  from  friends,  whose  interests  these  treaties 

were  supposed  to  have  for  ever  united  "  (  p). 

His  lordship's  answer  to  the  next  objection,  that  the 
hostilities,  commenced  by  Franco  in  Europe,  were  only 
in  consequence  of  hostilities  previously  commenced  in 
America,  seems  equally  satisfactory,  and  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  good  faith  by  which  these  contracts  ought 
to  be  interpreted.  "  If  the  reasoning  on  which  this 
objection  is  founded  was  admitted,  it  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  effects  of  every  guaranty,  and  to 
extinguish  the  confidence  which  nations  mutually  place 
in  each  other,  on  the  faith  of  defensive  alliances;  it 
points  out  to  the  enemy  a  certain  method  of  avoiding 
the  inconvenience  of  such  an  alliance ;  it  shows  him 
where  he  ought  to  begin  his  attack.  Let  only  the  first 
effort  be  made  upon  some  place  not  included  in  the 
guaranty,  and,  after  that,  he  may  pursue  his  views 
against  its  very  object,  without  any  apprehension  of  the 
consequence.  Let  France  first  attack  some  little  spot 
belonging  to  Holland,  in  America,  and  her  barrier  would 
be  no  longer  guaranteed.  To  argue  in  this  manner  is  to 
trifle  with  the  most  solemn  engagements.  The  proper 
object  of  guaranties  is  the  preservation  of  some  particular 
country  to  some  particular  power.  The  treaties  above 
mentioned  promise  the  defence  of  the  dominions  of  each 
party  in  Europe,  simply  and  absolutely,  whenever  they 
are  attacked  or  molested.  If,  in  the  present  war,  the  first 
attack  was  made  out  of  Europe,  it  is  manifest  that  long 
ago  an  attack  hath  been  made  in  Europe ;  and  that  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  case  of  these  guai-anties. 

'^  Let  us  try,  however,  if  we  cannot  discover  what  hath 
once  been  the  opinion  of  Holland  upon  a  point  of  this 

(/>)  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the      to  Neutral  Nations.     By  Charles,  Earl 
Government  of  Great  Britain  in  respect      of  Liverpool.     1st  ed.  1757. 
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Part  III.  nature.  It  hath  ah'eady  been  observed  that  the  defen- 
sive alliance  between  England  and  Holland,  of  1678,  is 
but  a  copy  of  the  first  twelve  articles  of  the  French 
Treaty  of  1662.  Soon  after  Holland  had  concluded  this 
last  alliance  with  France,  she  became  engaged  in  a  war 
with  England.  The  attack  then  began,  as  in  the  present 
case,  out  of  Eurojje,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  war  was  also  the  same, — a  disputed  right  to 
certain  possessions  out  of  the  bounds  of  Europe,  some  in 
Africa,  and  others  in  the  East  Indies.  Hostilities  having 
continued  for  some  time  in  those  parts,  they  afterwards 
commenced  also  in  Europe.  Immediately  upon  this, 
Holland  declared  that  the  case  of  that  guaranty  did 
exist,  and  demanded  the  succours  which  were  stipulated. 
I  need  not  produce  the  memorials  of  their  ministers  to 
prove  this;  history  sufficiently  informs  us  that  France 
acknowledged  the  claim,  granted  the  succours,  and 
entered  even  into  open  war  in  the  defence  of  her  ally. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  sentiments  of  Holland  on  the 
same  article,  in  a  case  minutely  parallel.  The  conduct 
of  France  also  pleads  in  favour  of  the  same  opinion, 
though  her  concession,  in  this  respect,  checked  at  that 
time  her  youthful  monarch  in  the  first  essay  of  his  ambi- 
tion, delayed  for  some  months  his  entrance  into  the 
Spanish  provinces,  and  brought  on  him  the  enmity  of 
§284.  l^'^iiJ?land"(^). 
Alliance  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  contracted 

Great  Briiaia  by  treaties  of  defensive  alliance  and  guaranty,  will  be 
an  ortuga  .  £m.^j^gj.  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to  for  another  purpose  (r).  The  treaty  of 
alliance,  originally  concluded  between  these  powers  in 
1G42,  immediately  after  the  revolt  of  the  Portuguese 
nation  against  Spain,  and  the  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  was  renewed,  in  1654,  by 
tho  Protector,  Cromwell,  and  again  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  1661,  between  Charles  II.  and  Alfonzo  VI., 

{q)  Lirin>poorii  Diaooone,  p.  86.  (r)   Vidf  nntr,  pt.  ii.  di.  1,  {  (;8. 
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for  the  marriage  of  the  former  prince  with  Catharine  of  Cliap.  n. 
Braganza  This  last-mentioned  treaty  fixes  the  aid  to 
be  given,  and  declares  that  Great  Britain  will  succom* 
Portugal  "  on  all  occasions,  when  that  country  is 
attacked."  By  a  secret  article,  Charles  II.,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cession  of  Tangier  and  Bombay,  binds 
himself  "to  defend  the  colonies  and  conquests  of  Por- 
tugal against  all  enemies,  present  or  future."  In  1703, 
another  treaty  of  defensive  and  perpetual  alliance  was 
concluded  at  Lisbon,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
States-General  on  the  one  side,  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
on  the  other;  the  guaranties  contained  in  which  were 
again  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  peace  at  Utrecht, 
between  Portugal  and  France,  in  1713,  and  between 
Portugal  and  Spain,  in  1715.  On  the  emigration  of 
the  Portuguese  royal  family  to  Brazil,  in  1807,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  by  which  the  latter  kingdom  is  guaranteed  to 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  and  the 
British  government  promises  never  to  recognize  any 
other  ruler.  By  the  more  recent  treaty  between  the 
two  powers,  concluded  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1810,  it  was 
declared  "that  the  two  powers  have  agreed  on  an  alli- 
ance for  defence,  and  reciprocal  guaranty  against  every 
hostile  attack,  conformably  to  the  treaties  already  sub- 
sisting between  them,  the  stipulations  of  which  shall 
remain  in  full  force,  and  are  renewed  by  the  present 
treat}^  in  their  fullest  and  most  extensive  interpretation." 
This  treaty  confirms  the  stipulation  of  Great  Britain  to 
acknowledge  no  other  sovereign  of  Portugal  but  the  heir 
of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  of 
the  22nd  January,  1815,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  contains  the  following  article: — "The  treaty 
of  alliance  at  Rio  Janeiro,  of  the  19th  February,  1810, 
being  founded  on  tempomry  circumstances,  which  have 
happily  ceased  to  exist,  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  of  no  effect;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
ancient  treaties  of  alliance,  friendship,  and  guaranty, 
which  have  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  the 
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Part  III.  two  crowns,  and  which  are  hereby  renewed  by  the  high 
contracting  parties,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  full  force 
§285.  a^^  effect." 
Casus  fcederis  Sucli  was  the  naturc  of  the  compacts  of  alliance  and 
aUiance.  guaranty  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
at  the  time  when  the  interference  of  Spain  in  tlie  affairs 
of  the  latter  kingdom  compelled  the  British  government 
to  interfere,  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  nation 
against  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Spanish  court.  In 
addition  to  the  grounds  stated  in  the  British  Parliament, 
to  justify  this  counteracting  interference,  it  was  urged, 
in  a  ver}'  able  article  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  contem- 
poraneously published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
although,  in  general,  an  alliance  for  defence  and 
guaranty  does  not  impose  any  obligation,  nor,  indeed, 
give  any  warrant  to  interfere  in  intestine  divisions,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  did  constitute  the 
casus  foederis  contemplated  by  the  treaties  in  question. 
A  defensive  alliance  is  a  contract  between  several  States, 
by  which  they  agree  to  aid  each  other  in  their  defensive 
(or,  in  other  words,  in  their  just)  wars  against  other 
States.  Morally  S2:)eaking,  no  other  species  of  alliance  is 
just,  because  no  other  species  of  war  can  be  just.  The 
simplest  case  of  defensive  war  is,  where  our  ally  is 
openly  invaded  with  military  force,  by  a  power  to 
whom  she  has  given  no  just  cause  of  war.  If  France  or 
Spain,  for  instance,  had  marched  an  army  into  Portugal 
to  subvert  its  constitutional  government,  the  duty  of 
England  would  have  been  too  evident  to  render  a  state- 
ment of  it  necessary.  But  tliis  was  not  the  only  case 
to  which  the  treaties  were  applicable.  If  troops  were 
assembled  and  preparations  made,  with  the  manifest 
purpose  of  aggression  against  an  ally;  if  his  subjects 
wore  instigated  to  revolt,  and  his  soldiers  to  mutiny ;  if 
insurgents  on  his  territory  were  supplied  with  money, 
with  arms,  and  military  stores;  if,  at  the  same  time,  his 
authority  wore  treated  as  an  usurpation,  and  all  partici- 
pation in  the  protection  grunted  to  other  foreigners 
refused  to  the  woll-affected  part  of  Ids  subjects,  while 
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those  who  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  his  person  were  Chap.  11. 
received  as  the  most  favoured  strangers;  in  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  the  case  foreseen  by  defensive  alliances  would  arise, 
and  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  claim  that  succour, 
either  general  or  specific,  for  which  his  alliances  had 
been  stipulated.  The  wrong  would  be  as  complete,  and 
the  danger  might  be  as  great,  as  if  his  territory  were 
invaded  by  a  foreign  force.  The  mode  chosen  by  his 
enemy  might  even  be  more  effectual,  and  more  certainly 
destructive,  than  open  war.  Whether  the  attack  made 
on  him  be  open  or  secret,  or  if  it  be  equally  unjust,  and 
exjwse  him  to  the  same  peril,  he  is  equally  authorized  to 
call  for  aid.  All  contracts,  under  the  law  of  nations,  are 
interpreted  as  extending  to  every  case  manifestly  and 
certainly  parallel  to  those  cases  for  which  they  provide 
by  express  words.  In  that  law,  which  has  no  tribunal 
but  the  conscience  of  mankind,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  evasion  and  the  violation  of  a  contract.  It 
requires  aid  against  disguised  as  much  as  against  avowed 
injustice ;  and  it  does  not  fall  into  so  gross  an  absurdity 
as  to  make  the  obligation  to  succour  less  where  the 
danger  is  greater.  The  only  rule  for  the  interpretation 
of  defensive  alliances  seems  to  be,  that  every  wrong 
which  gives  to  one  ally  a  just  cause  of  war  entitles  him 
to  succour  from  the  other  ally.  The  right  to  aid  is  a 
secondary  right,  incident  to  that  of  repelling  injustice 
by  force.  AVherever  he  may  morally  employ  his  own 
strength  for  that  purpose,  he  may,  with  reason,  demand 
the  auxiliary  strength  of  his  ally  (s).  Fraud  neither 
gives  nor  takes  away  any  right.  Had  France,  in  the 
year  1715,  assembled  squadrons  in  her  harbours  and 
troops  on  her  coasts ;  had  she  prompted  and  distributed 
writings  against  the  legitimate  government  of  George  I. ; 
had  she  received  with  open  arms  battalions  of  deserters 
from  his  troops,  and  furnished  the  army  of  the  Earl  of 


(»)  Vattel's  reasoning  is  still  more  concloaive  in  a  case  of  guaranty.    Liv.  iii. 
ch.  6,  §  91. 

W.  D  D 
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Paxtlll.  Mar  with  pay  and  arms  when  he  proclaimed  the  Pre- 
tender ;  Great  Britain,  after  demand  and  refusal  of 
reparation,  would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  declare 
war  against  France,  and,  consequently,  as  complete  a 
title  to  the  succour  which  the  States-General  were  bound 
to  furnish,  by  their  treaties  of  alliance  and  guaranty  of 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  if  the  pre- 
tended king,  James  III.,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army, 
were  marching  on  London.  The  war  would  be  equally 
defensive  on  the  part  of  England,  and  the  obligation 
equally  incumbent  on  Holland.  It  woidd  show  a  more 
than  ordinary  defect  of  understanding,  to  confound  a 
war  defensive  in  its  principles  with  a  war  defensive  in  its 
operations.  Where  attack  is  the  best  mode  of  providing 
for  the  defence  of  a  State,  the  war  is  defensive  in  prin- 
ciple, though  the  operations  are  offensive.  Where  the 
war  is  unnecessary  to  safety,  its  offensive  character  is  not 
altered,  because  the  wrongdoer  is  reduced  to  defensive 
warfare.  So  a  State,  against  which  dangerous  wrong  is 
manifestly  meditated,  may  prevent  it  by  striking  the 
first  blow,  without  thereby  waging  a  war  in  its  principle 
offensive.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  every  attack  made  on 
a  State  that  will  entitle  it  to  aid  under  a  defensive 
alliance  ;  for  if  that  State  had  given  just  cause  of  war  to 
the  invader,  the  war  would  not  be,  on  its  part,  defensive 
in  principle. 

The  most  recent  example  of  a  treaty  of  guarantee  is  tliat  concluded 
>)etweon  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  1902,  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  mutually  guaranteed  the  territorial  independence  of  China  and 
Korea.  They  further  undertook  that  if  either  were  assailed  by  more 
than  one  foreign  power  on  any  question  of  dispute  arising  in  Asia,  the 
other  would  come  to  her  assistance  (/). 

HortagMfor       Tho  oxGCution  of  a  treaty  is  sometimes  secured  by 

oftt^UM.      hostages  given  by  one  party  to  tho  otlier.     The  most 

recent  and  remarkable  example  of  this  practice  occurred 

at  tho  peace    of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  in   1748 ;    where  the 

restitution  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America,  by  Great 

(/)  Vattol,  liv.  iti.  ell.  G,  f  00.    Annual  RogiHtcr,  1902,  p.  68. 
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Britain  to  France,  was  secured  by  several  British  peers    Chap.  II. 
sent  as  liostages  to  Paris  (w).  «  gg- 

Public  treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  like  other  laws  interpreta- 
aiid  contracts.  8uch  is  the  inevitable  imperfection  and  treaties, 
ambiguity  of  all  human  language,  that  the  mere  words 
alone  of  any  writing,  literally  expounded,  will  go  a  very 
little  way  towards  explaining  its  meaning.  Certain 
technical  rules  of  interpretation  have,  therefore,  been 
adopted  by  writers  on  ethics  and  public  law,  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  international  compacts,  in  cases  of  doubt. 
These  rules  are  fully  expounded  by  Grotius  and  his 
commentators ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  especially  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Vattel  and  Rutherforth,  as 
containing  the  most  complete  view  of  this  important 
subject  (.r). 

§  287a. 

The  dispute  between  England  and  the  United  States  respecting  the  Rolea  for 

settlement  of  the  north-west  boundary  between  the  Union  and  Canada,  "'t«'T>'*t«- 

.  .  •'  ..  .-mil  **^"' 

turned  on  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  existing  treaties.    England 

submitted  to  the  Gennan  Emperor,  who  was  appointed  arbitrator,  the 

following  rules  of  interpretation. 

1 .  Tlie  words  of  a  treaty  are  to  be  taken  to  be  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  commonly  used  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  was 
entered  into. 

2.  In  interpreting  any  expressions  in  a  treaty,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  context  and  spirit  of  the  whole  treaty. 

3.  The  interpretation  should  be  drawn  from  the  connection  and 
relation  of  the  different  parts. 

4.  The  interpretation  should  be  suitable  to  the  reason  of  the  treaty. 

5.  Treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  favourable,  rather  than  an 
odious  sense. 

6.  Whatever  interpretation  tends  to  change  the  existing  state  of 
things  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  chiss  of 
odious  things  (y). 

Negotiations  are  sometimes  conducted  under  the  media-  Mediation! 
tion  of  a  third  power,  spontaneously  tendering  its  good 
offices  for  that  purpose,  or  upon  the  request  of  one  or 
both  of  the  litigating  powers,  or  in  virtue  of  a  previous 

(m)  Vattel,  liv.ii.ch.  16,  ^  245—261.  (y)  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,   1873 

(.»•)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  (No.  3),  pp.  6—9.    Vattel,  liv.  ii.  cb.  17, 

ii.   cap.    16.      Vattel,   liv.    ii.    cb.    17.  §§  271,  28S— 287,  301  ;  cb.  18,   §  305  ; 

Rutherfortb,  Inst.  b.  ii.  cb.  7.  and  see  ante,  §§  176,  176a. 

dd2 
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Part  III.  stipulation  for  that  purpose.  If  the  mediation  is  spon- 
taneously offered,  it  may  be  refused  by  either  party; 
but  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  previous  agreement  between 
the  two  parties,  it  cannot  be  refused  without  a  breach  of 
good  faith.  When  accepted  by  botli  parties,  it  becomes 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  mediating  power  to  inter- 
pose its  advice,  witli  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  their 
differences.  It  thus  becomes  a  party  to  the  negotiation, 
but  has  no  authority  to  constrain  either  party  to  adopt 
its  opinion.  Nor  is  it  obliged  to  guarantee  the  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty  concluded  under  its  mediation,  though, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  frequently  does  so  (^). 

The  T^aty  of  I*  ^^^  stipulated  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  that  ' '  If  there  should 
Paria,  1866.  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  signing 
powers,  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  each  of  such  powers,  before 
having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  contracting 
pai-ties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of 
their  mediation"  (o).  At  a  Conference  of  the  powers  who  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  their  Plenipotentiaries,  in  a  protocol  dated  14th  April, 
1856,  expressed  "in  the  name  of  their  governments,  the  wish  that 
States  between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding  may  arise,  should, 
before  appealing  to  arms,  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might 
allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  power.  The  Plenipotentiaries 
hope  that  the  governments  not  represented  at  the  Congress  will  unite 
in  the  sentiment  which  has  inspired  the  wish  recorded  in  the  present 
protocol"  (i). 

Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  wars  have  been  less  frequent 
since  these  declarations,  even  among  the  powers  actually  making  them. 
The  protocol  was  invoked  to  prevent  the  Dan o- German  war  of  1864, 
and  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  but  without  effect.  The  Con- 
ference which  met  at  Constantinople  in  1876  attempted  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  a  peaceable  manner,  but  it 
failed  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  Lord  Granville,  in  1870,  appealed 
to  France  and  Prussia  to  have  recourse  to  mediation,  but  in  vain  (c). 
Kven  after  hostilities  had  commenced,  Her  ^Eajesty's  Government 
assured  France  that  "if  at  any  time  recourse  should  bo  had  to  their 
good  ofllces,  they  would  be  freely  given  and  zealously  exerted  "  (rf). 
Arbitration.         Y®*  though  wars  have  been  unfortunately  frequent  of  late  years. 

(()  KlUbor,  Droit  des  Oenii  Modomo  (h)  Ibid.  p.  1279. 

d0  I'Europo,  pt.  il.  tit.  2,  $1  I  ch.  2,  (c)   Annual   Rogiater,    1870.      Tub. 

f  100.  i)ocH.  p.  204. 

(a)  Art.  tUI.    8eo  Ilortriot,  Map  of  (d)  Annual   Rogistcr,    1871.      Tub. 

Btirope,  ?ol.  ii.  p.  1266.  Docm.  p.  248. 
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several  serious  disputes  have  also  been  settled  by  the  peaceful  method  Chap.  II. 
of  an  appeal  to  arbitration  («).  Notable  instances  of  this  in  recent 
times  are  afforded  by  the  Treaty  of  "Washington,  1871,  and  by  the 
recent  arbitrations  in  connection  with  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries  and 
the  disputed  boundaries  of  Alaska  and  Venezuela.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  five  different  causes  of  disagreement  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  some  of  them  of  very  long  standing,  were 
referred  to  different  tribunals  of  arbitration,  and  a  peaceful  solution 
obtained.  A  treaty  of  arbitration,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  differences  and  disputes 
between  them  which  they  cannot  settle  by  negotiation,  has  been  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  the  Republic  of 
Honduras;  and  a  treaty  of  a  like  nature  has  been  entered  into  between 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  other  American  Powers  {/).  By 
the  12th  Article  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  1885,  the 
signatory  powers  declare  that  in  case  a  serious  disagreement  originat- 
ing on  the  subject  of,  or  in  the  limits  of  the  territories  mentioned  in 
Article  1  (the  Congo  Basin  and  circumjacent  regions),  and  placed 
under  the  free  trade  system,  shall  arise  between  any  of  them,  or  tho 
powers  which  may  become  parties  to  the  Act,  these  powers  bind  them- 
selves, before  appealing  to  arms,  to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  friendly  powers,  and  in  a  similar  case  reserve  to 
themselves  the  option  of  having  recourse  to  arbitration  (y).  c  288c. 

In  the  year  1898  the  Czar  of  Bussia  invited  the  governments  of  The  Hague 
nearly  all  the  recognized  States  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  send  f^^^  ^' 
representatives  to  a  Conference  which  should  consider  how  best  to 
check  the  progressive  increase  of  military  and  naval  armaments,  study 
any  possible  means  of  effecting  their  eventual  reduction,  and  devise 
means  for  averting  armed  conflicts  between  States  by  the  employment 
of  pacific  methods  of  international  diplomacy.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  by  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  Sjmin,  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan, 
Luxembourg,  Montenegro,  Holland,  l^ersia,  Portugal,  Koumania, 
Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria;  and  in  the  spring  of  1899  the  Conference  duly  assembled 
at  the  Hague.  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Sir  Julian  (after- 
wards Lord)  Pauncefote  and  Sir  Henry  Howard,  with  Vice-Admiral 
Sii'  John  Fisher  and  Major-General  Sir  John  Ardagh  as  technical 
delegates ;  the  United  States  by  Messrs.  M.  White,  Stanford  Newell, 
Seth  Low,  Captain  Mahan  and  Captain  Crozier.  From  the  18th  of 
May  to  the  29th  of  July  the  International  Peace  Conference,  as  it  was 
designated,  held  continual  session,  the  members  being  divided  for 
greater  convenience  into  three  commissions  to  deal  with  the  various 
topics  propounded.      The  labours  of  the  Conference  Avith  regard  to 

[(■)  Calvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  ii.  p.  549.  (/)  Lawrence,  Modem  I,  L.  p.  269. 

Several    instances   are    there  collected. 

See.  also,  Revue   de  Droit  Int.    1S74,  ^)  ^'-   ^'^^   ^"'^   ""^  *^®  "^^^^  *>^ 

p.  117.  and  1875,  p.  57.  V»ris. 
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Fart  III.  formulating  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  existing  armaments 
and  for  checking  any  further  increase  were  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
first.  But  it  did  not  separate  until  some  highly  important  conventions 
and  declarations  dealing  with  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  had  been  concluded  and  executed.  These  will  find  their  place 
in  the  later  pages  of  this  book.  The  most  striking  success,  hoAvever, 
of  the  Conference  was  the  "Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement ^f 
in^ftrnat,iQT^-nl-fmp;if^"  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  of  all 
the  powers  represented,  and  was  subsequently  ratified  by  their  respec- 
tive governments. 

Under  it  the  signatory  powers  bound  themselves,  in  case  of  serious 
disagreement  or  conflict,  to  have  recourse  before  appealing  to  arms, 
"  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,"  to  the  good  ofiices  or  mediation  of 
one  or  more  friendly  power.  This  agreement,  elaborated  in  eight 
articles,  may  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  platonic  generaHty, 
especially  as  it  was  provided  that  the  acceptance  of  mediation  cannot, 
unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  have  the  effect  of 
interrupting,  delaying,  or  hindering  mobilisation  or  other  measures  of 
preparation  for  war.  But  by  later  articles  it  was  recommended  that 
**  in  differences  of  an  international  nature  involving  neither  honour  nor 
vital  interests,  and  arising  from  a  difi'erence  of  opinion  on  points  of 
fact,"  the  parties  who  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  by 
means  of  diplomacy  should  institute  an  "  international  commission  of 
inquiry"  to  elucidate  the  facts  by  means  of  an  impartial  and  con- 
scientious investigation.  And  in  order  to  facilitate  an  immediate 
recourse  to  arbitration  for  international  differences  of  this  character, 
the  Conference  undertook  to  organise  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
which  should  be  competent  for  all  arbitration  cases. 

This  scheme  has  been  carried  into  effect  with  very  little  loss  of  time, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  an  International 
Bureau  has  been  established  at  the  Hague,  with  a  secretary  and  other 
permanent  oflBcials.  Each  of  the  signatory  powers  has  nominated  a 
limited  number  of  persons  "  of  known  competency  in  questions  of 
international  law  and  of  the  highest  moral  reputations."  These  jurists 
are  inscribed  as  the  members  of  the  court,  and  from  them  the  arbitra- 
tors in  any  given  dispute  are  chosen.  The  general  control  of  the 
Bureau  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Permanent  Administrative  Council, 
composed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  signatory  powers 
accredited  to  the  Hague  and  of  the  Netherlands  Minister  for  Foreign 
Aifairs,  wlio  acts  as  president.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  Bureau  are  borne 
hy  the  Bignatory  powers  in  the  proportion  fixed  for  the  international 
bureau  of  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union.  An  elaborate  code  of  arbitral 
procedure  is  provided  by  the  Convention,  the  text  of  which  is  given  in 
the  Appendix ;  and  access  to  the  tribunal  is  not  confined  to  the 
original  Bignatories  of  that  instrument. 

80  far  the  tribunal  luis  not  received  any  very  extensive  patronage. 
In  Ocrtober,  1902,  it  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination  a  long- 
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standiug  pecuniary  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  Chap.  II. 
with  regard  to  the  "  Pious  Fund  of  the  Calif ornias,"  a  great  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  charity  founded  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  February,  1904,  it  pronounced  judgment  on 
the  preferential  claims  made  against  Venezuela  by  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Italy,  arising  out  of  the  pacific  blockade  of  December, 
1902.  And  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
England  and  France  in  October,  1903,  all  differences  of  a  judicial 
order,  or  such  as  relate  to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaties  existing 
between  the  parties  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  settle  by  means  of 
diplomacy,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal,  "  on  condition, 
however,  that  they  do  not  involve  either  the  vital  interests  or  tho 
independence  or  honour  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  that  they 
do  not  affect  tho  interests  of  a  third  power."  Similar  agreements  are 
being  negotiated  between  England  and  other  continental  lowers. 
Thus  limited,  it  is  probable  that  the  Hague  tribunal  will  fill  a  g^dually 
increasing  role  of  usefulness,  and  will  save  much  of  that  friction  which 
constantly  militates  against  international  goodwill.  The  fact  that 
questions  of  "vital  interest"  or  "involving  national  honour"  are 
excluded  from  its  jurisdiction  must  largely  limit  its  scope,  and  it 
cannot  be  accepted  as  offering  any  reasonable  probability  of  acting  as 
a  check  on  popular  passions  when  once  excited.  But  by  showing  that 
it  is  possible  in  smaller  matters  to  submit  to  a  pacific  solution  without 
a  sacrifice  of  national  self-esteem,  it  may  eventually  help  to  render 
public  opinion  more  and  more  averse  to  the  arbitrament  of  war,  and 
prepare  it  to  accept  an  adverse  decision  in  the  spirit  of  resignation 
which  society  enforces  upon  a  civil  litigant  (A). 

A  question  was  raised  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  between  Decision  of 
England  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  eflFect  to  be  given  to  an  award  "'•J**"^  • 
in  which  only  a  majority  of  the  arbitratoi-s  concurred,  and  when  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  this  in  the  agreement  of  reference.  The  treaty 
had  constituted  four  boards  of  arbitrators.  As  regards  tliree  of  these 
boards,  it  was  provided  that  the  votes  of  a  majority  should  be  conclu- 
sive ;  but  as  i-egards  the  fourth,  viz.,  the  one  to  meet  at  Halifax  and 
decide  the  fishery  question,  no  such  provision  was  made.  When  the 
award  was  published,  Mr.  Evarts.the  American  Foreign  Secretary,  raised 
an  objection  to  its  validity  on  the  ground  (among  others)  that  only 
two  out  of  the  three  arbitrators  had  concurred  in  it.  Lord  Salisbury 
declined  to  give  any  weight  to  this  objection,  and  asserted  it  to  be  a 
princij^le  of  international  law  that,  in  arbitrations  of  a  public  nature, 
the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  binds  the  minority,  unless  the  contrary 
be  expressed  (j*). 

(A)  For  the   general  history  of    the  pendix  H. 

Hague   Convention,  see  ParUamentary  ,.    ^o^    Salisbury  to    Mr.   Welsh. 

Papers,  Miscellaneous,  No.  1  (1899)  [Cd.  _,,:„         ,„,„        o       o       ^         x/ 

ii-on  T^  -M-  i  ^'  T>  n^-  '^  ^ov-  1878.  See  Supplement  to 
yo34J;  De  Martens,  Nouv.  Rec.  Gen., 

2"-  ser.  vol.  26,  and  for  the  text  of  the  ^°°<^^^  ^^«**^'  ^^^  ^''^-  ^"^-  ^^- 
Convention  for  the  pacific  regulation  of  1*^^-  S"'  S-  Baker's  edition,  eh.  xiv.  b.  6. 
international    conflicts,    sco   pc^t,   Ap-       Bluntschli,  sec.  493.     Calvo,  loc.  cit. 
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Another  method  of  peaceably  settling  international  disputes  is  by 
summoning  a  conference  or  congress  of  various  States,  and  discussing 
the  claims  of  each  party.  This  has  frequently  been  done  in  Europe, 
the  last  instance  being  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  {k). 


§  289. 

Diplomatic 
history. 


The  art  of  negotiation  seems,  from  its  very  nature, 
hardly  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  systematic  science. 
It  depends  essentially  on  personal  character  and  qualities, 
united  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  experience  in 
business.  These  talents  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
study  of  history,  and  especially  the  history  of  diplomatic 
negotiations ;  but  the  want  of  them  can  hardly  be 
supplied  by  any  knowledge  derived  merely  from  books. 
One  of  the  earliest  works  of  this  kind  is  that  commonly 
called  Le  Par/ait  Ambassadeur,  originally  published  in 
Spanish  by  Don  Antonio  de  Vera,  long  time  ambassador 
of  Spain  at  Venice,  who  died  in  1658.  It  was  subse- 
quently published  by  the  author  in  Latin,  and  different 
translations  appeared  in  Italian  and  French.  Wicque- 
fort's  book,  published  in  1679,  under  the  title  of 
V Ambassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions,  although  its  principal 
object  is  to  treat  of  the  rights  of  legation,  contains  much 
valuable  information  upon  the  art  of  negotiation.  Cal- 
lieres,  one  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  published,  in  1716,  a  work  entitled  Be  La 
Manitre  de  Negocier  avec  les  Souverains,  which  obtained 
considerable  reputation.  The  Abbe  Mably  also  attempted 
to  treat  this  subject  systematically,  in  an  essay  entitled 
Frincipes  des  Negotiations,  which  is  commonly  prefixed 
as  an  introduction  to  his  Droit  Fublique  de  V Europe  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  works  of  that  author.  A  catalogue 
of  the  different  histories  which  have  appeared  of  parti- 
cular negotiations  would  bo  almost  interminable,  but 
nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  will  bo  found  collected 
in  the  oxcoUent  work  of  M.  Flassan,  entitled  Vllistoire 
de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^aisc.  The  late  Count  de  Sugar's 
Compilation  from  the  i)apcrs  of  Favier,  one  of  the  prin- 


(A-)  8m  Culvo,  i.  640. 
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cipal  secret  agents  employed  in  the  double  diplomacy  of  Chap,  n. 
Louis  XV.,  entitled  Politique  de  tons  les  Cabinets  de 
V Europe  pendant  les  Rcgnes  de  Louis  XV.  et  de  Louis  XVI., 
Avith  the  notes  of  the  able  and  experienced  editor,  is  a 
work  which  also  throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of 
French  diplomacy.  A  history  of  treaties  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  collected 
from  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  from 
other  monuments  of  antiquity,  was  published  by  Bar- 
beyrac  in  1739  (/).  It  had  been  preceded  by  the 
immense  collection  of  Dumont,  embracing  all  the  public 
treaties  of  Europe  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
commencement  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  (m).  The  best 
collection  of  the  more  modern  European  treaties  are 
tliose  published  at  different  periods  by  Professor  Martens, 
of  Gottingen,  including  the  most  important  public  acts 
upon  which  the  present  conventional  law  of  Europe  is 
founded.  To  these  may  be  added  Koch's  Histoire 
ahregee  des  Traites  de  Paix  depuis  la  Paix  de  Westphalie, 
continued  by  Scholl.  A  complete  collection  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  German  by  KUiber(yO- 

-'  ^  ^  §289a. 

The  most  complete  collection  of  the  treaties  by  which  Great  liritaia  Hertftlet's 
is  bound  is  published  under  the  name  of  Hertslet's  Commercial 
Treaties.  One  of  the  most  useful  works  to  all  students  of  international 
law  and  modern  European  history  has  recently  been  published  by 
iSir  Edward  Hertslet,  entitled  '«  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty."  All 
treaties  and  other  important  documents  relating  to  the  international 
affairs  of  Europe,  from  1815  to  1891,  are  there  collected  and  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  the  same  writer's  "Map  of  Africa  by 
Treaty,"  of  which  the  second  edition  was  published  in  1896,  is  con- 
ceived on  the  same  plan. 

The  indices  to  tliese  works  are  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
lucid  ever  compiled,  and  a  reference  to  them  will  enable  the  student  to 

(/)  Histoire  des  Anciens  Traites,  par  is  continued  down  to  the  present  daj. 

Barbeyrac,  forming  the  first  volume  of  The  latest  series  is  the  Xouteau  Recueil 

Dumont'8  Supplement  au  Corps  Diplu-  ^  .^^^^^^  D^uxilme  SJrie,  edited  by  Pro- 

matique.  ,  ■,,,.„ 

fessor  Feux  Stoerk. 

(iw)  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique  du 
Droit  des  Gen«,  Ace,  8  tomes,  fol.  Am-  '"^  ^^^^^"^  ^^  ^'^""^^  Congresses  in 

sterd.  1726— 1731.   Supplement  au  Corps  den  Jahren  1814  und  1815;    von  J.  L. 

Universel  Diplomatique,   5  tomes,  fol.  Kliiber,   Erlangen,    1815  und   1816 ;  6 

1739.     The  Grand  Recueil  of  de  Martens  Bde.  8to. 
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trace  the  history  of  any  international  transaction,  within  the  specified 
period,  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  collection  of  treaties  and  other  public  acts  by  Professor  Holland, 
entitled  "The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,"  forms, 
with  the  introductions  and  notes,  an  indispensable  companion  for  any 
one  desirous  of  arriving  at  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  stages 
of  that  difficult  subject. 

The  second  volume  of  Ur.  Wharton's  Digest  contains  a  valuable 
index  and  comment  to  the  treaties  concluded  at  various  times  between 
the  United  States  and  other  powers. 
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PART  FOURTH. 


INTERNATIONAL  EIGHTS  OF  STATES  IN  THEIR  HOSTILE 
RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  WAR,  AND  ITS  IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS. 

§890 

The  independent  societies  of  men,  called  States,  ac-  R«c&M«by 

knowledge  no  connnon  arbiter  or  judge,  except  such  as  betwam 
are  constituted  by  special  compact.  The  law  by  which  "  °** 
they  are  governed,  or  profess  to  be  governed,  is  deficient 
in  those  positive  sanctions  which  are  annexed  to  the 
municipal  code  of  each  distinct  society.  Every  State 
has  therefore  a  right  to  resort  to  force,  as  the  only  means 
of  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  it  by  others,  in  the 
same  manner  as  individuals  would  be  entitled  to  that 
remedy  were  they  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  civil  society. 
Each  State  is  also  entitled  to  judge  for  itself  what  are 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  which  will  justify 
such  a  means  of  redress. 

Among  tlie  various  modes  of  terminating  the  differ- 
ences between  nations,  by  forcible  means  short  of  actual 
war,  are  tlie  following : — 

1.  By  laying  an  embargo  or  sequestration  on  the  ships 
and  goods,  or  other  property  of  the  offending  nation, 
found  within  the  territory  of  the  injured  State. 

2.  By  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  con- 
troversy, by  securing  to  yourself  by  force,  and  refusing 
to  the  other  nation,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  drawn  in 
question. 
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Partly.  3.  By  exercising  the  right  of  vindictive  retaliation 
(retorsio  facti),  or  of  amicable  retaliation  (retorsion  do 
droit)]  by  which  last,  the  one  nation  applies,  in  its 
transactions  with  the  other,  the  same  rule  of  conduct 
by  which  that  other  is  governed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

4.  By  making  reprisals  upon  the  persons  and  things 
belonging  to  the  offending  nation,  until  a  satisfactory 
p  291        reparation  is  made  for  the  alleged  injury  («). 
Repmaid.  This  last  scoms  to  extend  to  every  species  of  forcible 

means  for  procuring  redress,  short  of  actual  war,  and, 
of  course,  to  include  all  the  others  above  enumerated. 
Reprisals  are  negative,  when  a  State  refuses  to  fulfil  a 
perfect  obligation  which  it  has  contracted,  or  to  permit 
another  nation  to  enjoy  a  right  which  it  claims.  They 
are  positive,  when  they  consist  in  seizing  the  persons 
and  effects  belonging  to  the  other  nation,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfaction  {b). 

Reprisals  are  also  either  general  or  special.  They  are 
general,  when  a  State  which  has  received,  or  supposes  it 
lias  received,  an  injury  from  another  nation,  delivers 
commissions  to  its  officers  and  subjects  to  take  the 
persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  other  nation, 
wherever  the  same  may  be  found.  It  is,  according  to 
present  usage,  the  first  step  which  is  usually  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  a  public  war,  and  may  be  considered 
as  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  unless  satis- 
faction is  made  by  the  offending  State.  Special  reprisals 
are,  where  letters  of  marque  are  granted,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  particular  individuals  who  have  suffered  an  injury 
irom  the  government  or  subjects  of  another  nation  (c). 

Reprisals  are  to  be  granted  only  in  case  of  a  clear  and 
open  denial  of  justice.  The  light  of  granting  them  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign  or  supremo  power  of  the  State, 
and,  in  former  times,  was  regulated  by  treaties  and  by 
the  municipal  ordinances  of  different  nations.     Thus, 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.   18.      Klubor,  (A)  Klubor,  \  234,  note  (c). 

"Droit  dM  Ocn«  Mfxlcrna  do  I'Europo,  (r)  Bynkorshook,   QucoBt,    Jur.   Pub. 

♦  234.  lib.  i.   Dujwncoau's  Transl.  p.  182,  note. 
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in  England,  the  statute  of  4  Hen.  V.,  cap.  7",  declares,  Chap.  L 
"  That  if  any  subjects  of  the  realm  are  oppressed  in  time 
of  peace  by  any  foreigners,  the  king  will  grant  marque 
in  due  form  to  all  that  feel  themselves  grieved  ;  "  which 
form  is  specially  pointed  out,  and  directed  to  be  observed 
in  the  statute.  So  also,  in  France,  tlie  celebrated  marine 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  of  1681,  prescribed  the  forms 
to  be  observed  for  obtaining  special  letters  of  marque  by 
French  subjects  against  those  of  other  nations.  But 
these  special  reprisals  in  time  of  peace  have  almost 
entirely  fallen  into  disuse  (cl). 

Any  of  these  acts  of  reprisal,  or  resort  to  forcible  Ea^t  of 
means  of  redress  between  nations,  may  assume  the  cha-  "^p"** 
racter  of  war  in  case  adequate  satisfaction  is  refused  by 
the  offending  State.  '^  Reprisals,"  says  Vattcl,  *'aro 
used  between  nation  and  nation,  in  order  to  do  them- 
selves justice  when  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  If 
a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs  to  another, 
if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an  injury,  or  give 
adequate  satisfaction  for  it,  the  latter  may  seize  something 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  its  o^\^l  advan- 
tage, till  it  obtains  payment  of  what  is  due,  together 
with  interest  and  damages ;  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till 
the  offending  nation  has  refused  ample  satisfaction. 
The  effects  thus  seized  are  preserved,  while  there  is  any 
hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or  justice.  As  soon  as 
that  hope  disappears  they  are  confiscated,  and  then  re- 
prisals are  accomplished.  If  the  two  nations,  upon  this 
ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open  rupture,  satisfaction 
is  considered  as  refused  from  the  moment  that  war  is 
declared,  or  hostilities  commenced;  and  then,  also,  the 
effects  seized  may  be  confiscated  "  (e). 

Thus,  where  an  embargo  was  laid  on  Dutch  property  Embartjo 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  rupture  of   the  J^ia^onof 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  1808,  under  such  circumstances  as  ^^^tmues. 

(d)  Vattel,    Droit   des  Gens,    liv.   ii.  tena,  Essai  concemant  lea  Armateurs, 

ch.    18,    §§    342—346.      Bynkershoek,  J  4. 

Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  24.     Mar-  (e)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch. 

tens,  Precis,  liv.  viii.  ch.  2,  §  260.     Mar-  18,  §  342. 
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Partrv.  were  considered  by  the  British  government  as  consti- 
tuting a  hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  Holland,  Sir  W. 
Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  in  delivering  his  judgment  in  this 
case,  said,  that  ''the  seizure  was  at  first  equivocal ;  and 
if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminated  in  reconciliation, 
the  seizure  would  have  been  converted  into  a  mere  civil 
embargo,  so  terminated.  Such  would  have  been  the 
retroactive  effect  of  that  course  of  circumstances.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  transaction  end  in  hostility,  the 
retroactive  effect  is  exactly  the  other  way.  It  impresses 
the  direct  hostile  character  upon  the  original  seizure  ;  it 
is  declared  to  be  no  embargo ;  it  is  no  longer  an  equi- 
vocal act,  subject  to  two  interpretations ;  there  is  a  de- 
claration of  the  animus  by  which  it  is  done  ;  that  it  was 
done  hostili  animo^  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  hostile 
measure,  ah  initio^  against  persons  guilty  of  injuries 
which  they  refuse  to  redeem,  by  any  amicable  alteration 
of  their  measures.  This  is  the  necessary  course,  if  no 
jjarticular  compact  intervenes  for  the  restoration  of  such 
property,  taken   before  a  formal  declaration  of   hosti- 

,„^^        lities"(/). 

Case  of  Don  One  of  the  last  cases  of  reprisals  being  enforced  by  England  was 
not  a  very  dignified  one,  and  ended  in  something  like  a  farce.  Don 
Pacifico,  a  native  of  Gibraltar,"  and  consequently  a  British  subject, 
went  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  while  there,  in  1849,  a  mob,  aided,  it 
was  said,  by  Greek  soldiers,  broke  into  and  plundered  his  house. 
Pacifico  did  not  apply  to  the  Greek  tribunals  for  redress,  but  invoked 
the  aid  of  England.  On  the  refusal  of  Greece  to  grant  compensation, 
the  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  Greek  vessels 
in  Greek  ports.  France  offered  her  mediation,  but  Greece  was  practi- 
cally compelled  to  accept  the  terms  imposed  by  England.  Three  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  examine  Pacifico's  claims.  These  had 
now  swollen  to  £21,295  Is.  4c?,,  and  the  commissioners,  after  diily 
examining  them,  awarded  him  £150  !(y)  The  English  Foreign 
Secretary  defended  those  proceedings  by  alleging  that  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Greek  tribunals  was  at  that  time  ridiculous,  and  that  no  justice 
could  bo  expected  from  them.  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  however,  thinks 
that  the  evidence  of  this  was  *'  not  of  that  overwhelming  character 
which  alone  could  warrant  an  exception  from  the  well-known  and 

(/)  Th9  Badei  Liut,  6  0.  Rob.  246  ;  (^)  Corrospondonoo  respecting  M.  Pa- 

n.   Oeriruvda    2  0    Bch     21« ;  m      ,jfl,,.,  „,,i^,.    Pari.  Papers,  1851. 
ThfTfta  BonUa,  4  0.  Rob.  481.  *^     * 
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valuable  rule  of  international  law  upon  questions  of  this   descrip-      Chap.  I. 

tion"  (h),  viz.,  the  rule  that  application  must  first  be  made  to  the  local 

courts. 

In  1861,  a  British  ship,  The  Prince  of  Wales,  was  wrecked  on  the  Reprisals 
Brazilian  coast,  and  the  English  consul  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ^^^  ^^''^^ 
the  wreck  had  been  plundered,  and  some  of  the  sailors  murdered. 
Compensation  was  demanded  by  England,  and,  on  its  refusal,  a  British 
ship  of  war  blockaded  liio  de  Janeiro  for  six  days,  and  five  Brazilian 
ships  were  captured.  These  were  shortly  after  restored,  and  the  sum 
of  £3,200  paid  by  Brazil  under  protest.  International  relations  were 
suspended  between  England  and  Brazil  until  1865,  when  the  affair 
was  settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Portugal  (/).  c  293b. 

The  above-mentioned  proceedings  against  Greece  and  Brazil  furnish  Pacific 
instances  of  what  is  called  "  pacific  blockade " ;  the  blockading  power  '>l°«**^e. 
blockading  the  coast,  or  a  certain  jwrtion  of  the  coast,  of  the  blockaded 
power,  but  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  state  of  peace  is  main- 
tained. The  earliest  affair  of  this  kind  was  the  blockade,  in  1827,  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  of  all  the  coasts  of  Greece  occupied 
by  Turkish  forces.  Later,  France  blockaded  the  Tag^s  in  1831; 
in  1833,  Franco  and  Great  Britain  blockaded  the  ports  of  Holland; 
in  1838,  France  blockaded  Mexico;  from  1838  to  1848,  France  and 
Great  Britain  blockaded  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic ;  in  1860, 
the  King  of  Piedmont  joined  the  revolutionary  government  in  Naples 
in  blockading  Sicilian  ports  held  by  the  King  of  Naples;  in  1879, 
Chili  blockaded  the  coast  of  Bolivia;  in  1880,  the  "naval  demonstra- 
tion "  by  the  six  Groat  Powers  at  Dulcigno  would  have  become  a 
pacific  blockade  if  Turkey  had  delayed  giving  up  that  town  to  Monte- 
negro (A) ;  and,  in  1886,  the  Great  Powers,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  blockaded  parts  of  the  Greek  coast  (/).  In  1897,  an  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  same  powers,  this  time  including  France,  to  localise 
the  Cretan  insurrection  and  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Greek  troops 
on  that  island.  Ships  from  their  various  navies  blockaded  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  effectually  prevented  the  landing  of  reinforcements  for  Colonel 
Vassos  and  the  supply  of  arms  or  stores  to  the  insurgents,  Greece, 
within  a  very  few  days,  went  to  war  with  Turkey,  and  had  events  taken  a 
course  different  to  what  actually  happened,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  powers 
professedly  neutral  could  have  forbidden  one  belligerent  access  to  the 
territory  of  another.  The  whole  incident  is  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  attending  pacific  blockade ;  and  in  the  latest  instance,  when 
in  December,  1902,  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  instituted 
a  pacific  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Venezuela,  the  sinking  of  Venezuelan 
ships  by  the  latter  power  was  an  act  of  war  which  would  fully  have 
justified  Venezuela  in  having  recourse  to  retaliatory  measures  which 
would  not  have  been  confined  to  the  German  fleet.     The  legality  of  thus 

(A)  Phillimore,   vol.    iii.   p.   41    (2nd  {k)  Wharton,  Dig.  j  364. 

ed.).  (/)  Ante,  {  70k ;  post,  §  501h,  which 

(»)  Calvo,  vol.  ii.  §  605.  ««  for  the  conditions  of  the  blockade. 
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Part  IV. 


§  293c. 

Droit 
d'ano^arie. 


§294. 

Right  of 
making  war, 
in  whom 
vi-sted. 


^295. 

Public  or 
solemn  war. 


instituting  a  Llockade  in  time  of  peace  has  been  much  disputed  (m). 
It  Tvill  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  the  Great  European  Powers  is 
in  its  favour ;  but  great  irritation,  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  sensitiveness 
on  the  score  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  was  caused  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Venezuela  blockade. 

"There  is  yet  another  measure,"  says  Sir  K.  Phillimoro,  "partaking 
also  of  a  belligerent  character,  though  exercised,  strictly  speaking,  in 
time  of  peace,  called  by  the  French  le  droit  d'angarte.  It  is  an  act  of 
the  State  by  which  foreign  as  well  as  private  domestic  vessels  which 
happen  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  are  seized  upon  and 
compelled  to  transport  soldiers,  ammunition,  or  other  instruments  of 
war ;  in  other  words,  to  become  parties  against  their  will  to  carrying 
on  direct  hostilities  against  a  power  with  whom  they  are  at  peace"  (n). 

During  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  the  German  troops  seized 
upon  six  English  vessels  in  the  Seine,  and  scuttled  them.  Prince 
Bismarck  admitted  their  destruction,  and  offered  to  pay  the  value 
according  to  equitable  estimation.  He  contended  "that  the  measure 
in  question,  however  exceptional  in  its  nature,  did  not  overstep  the 
bounds  of  international  warlike  usages.  A  pressing  danger  was  at 
hand,  and  every  other  means  of  averting  it  was  wanting ;  the  case  was 
therefore  one  of  necessity,  which  even  in  time  of  peace  may  render 
the  employment  or  destruction  of  foreign  property  admissible,  under 
reservation  of  indemnification."  The  German  Chancellor  then  quoted 
the  above  passage  from  Sir  E.  Phillimore's  work(o).  The  English 
shipowners  were  afterwards  compensated  for  their  loss. 

The  right  of  making  war,  as  well  as  of  authorizing 
reprisals,  or  other  acts  of  vindictive  retaliation,  belongs 
in  every  civilized  nation  to  the  supreme  power  of  the 
State.  The  exercise  of  this  right  is  regulated  by  the 
fundamental  laws  or  municipal  constitution  in  each 
country,  and  may  be  delegated  to  its  inferior  authorities 
in  remote  possessions,  or  even  to  a  commercial  cor- 
poration— such,  for  example,  as  the  British  East  India 
Company — exercising,  under  the  authority  of  the  State, 
sovereign  rights  in  respect  to  foreign  nations  (;?). 

A  contest  by  force  between  independent  sovereign 
States  is  called  a  public  war.  If  it  is  declared  in  form, 
or  duly  commenced,  it  entitles  both  the  belligerent 
parties  to  all  the  rights  of  war  against  each  other.     The 


(>«)  Wharton,  loc.  cit. 
(n)  Fbillimorc,  vol.  ill.  p.  49. 
(o)  Annual  Reg.  1871.    Pub.  Doctii. 
p.  2ft7. 


{p)  Vftttel,  Uv.  iii.  ch.  1,  §  4.  Mar- 
tena,  Pr^oio,  &o.,  liv.  viii.  oh.  2,  §{  2G0, 
264.    See  antf,  {17. 
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voluntary  or  positive  law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction     Chap.  I. 

in   this  respect  between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war.     A 

war  in  form,  or  duly  commenced,  is  to  be  considered,  as 

to  its  effects,  as  just  on  both  sides.     Whatever  is  per-  / 

mitted,  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  one  of  the  belligerent 

l^arties,  is  equally  permitted  to  the  other  (^). 

A  lurfect  war  is  where  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  Perfect  or 
with  another  nation,  and  all  the  members  of  both  ^^^^  ^^ 
nations  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  all 
the  members  of  the  other,  in  every  case  and  under 
every  circumstance  permitted  by  the  general  laws  of 
war.  An  imperfect  war  is  limited  as  to  places,  persons, 
and  things  (r). 

A  civil  war  between  the  different  members  of  the 
same  society  is  what  Grotius  calls  a  mixed  war ;  it  is, 
according  to  him,  public  on  the  side  of  the  established 
government,  and  private  on  the  part  of  the  people  re- 
sisting its  authority.  But  the  geneml  usage  of  nations 
regards  such  a  war  as  entitling  both  the  contending 
parties  to  all  the  rights  of  war  as  against  each   other, 

and  even  as  respects  neutral  nations  (s). 

^  ^  §  296a. 

It   seems  to  be   now  settled  that   it  ia   unnecessary  in  order  to  Civil  war. 

constitute  a  war,  that  both  parties  should  be  acknowledged  as  inde- 
pendent nations  or  sovereign  States.  A  war  may  exist  where  one  of 
the  belligerents  claims  sovereign  rights  as  against  the  other  (/). 
"Whether  the  struggle  is  a  war,  or  is  not,  is  to  be  determined,  not 
from  the  relation  of  the  combatants  to  each  other,  but  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  government  treated  the 
Confederates  as  belligerents  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war.  Thus 
their  territory  was  for  the  time  being  considered  as  enemy  territory, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  rebellious  States  as  alien  enemies  (m).  But 
this  was  only  a  belligerent  status.  The  union  was  declared  to  bo 
indissoluble,  and  the  Confederate  States,  while  endeavouring  to  leave 
it,  never  legally  ceased  to  be  within  it,  or  their  subjects  citizens  of  the 
Union  (x).     It  was,  however,  necessary  to  accord  a  de  facto  existence 

{q)  Vattel,   Droit  des  Geas,  liv.  iii.  («)    Vidt  ante,  pt.  L  ch.  2,  §§26  et  seq. 

cb.  12.     Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  oh.  9,  {t)   The  Prize   Causes,   2   Black.   666; 

§  15.  Hose  V.  Hiinehj,  4  Cranch,  272. 

{)•)  Such  were  the  limited  hostilities  (m)  TAon'«y^o«  v.  5w*iM,  8  Wallace,  10; 

authorized  by  the  UDited  States  against  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wallace,  404. 

France  in  1798.     Dallas'  Rep.  vol.  ii.  {x)  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wallace,  726; 

p.  21  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  37.  White  v.  Hart,  13  Wallace,  646. 

W.  E  E 
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Part  IV.      to  the  Confederate  government,  in  certain  matters  not  strictly  rights 
'  of  war.     Thus  the  Supreme  Court  held,  that  where  land  was  sold  to 

the  rebel  government,  and  was  then  captured  by  the  United  States,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States,  thus  recognizing  the 
validity  of  a  sale  from  the  owner  to  the  Confederate  government  (y). 
Again,  contracts  payable  in  Confederate  notes  were  enforced,  and  the 
parties  compelled  to  pay  at  the  real,  and  not  the  nominal,  value  of  the 
notes,  at  the  time  when  payment  was  due.  The  notes  were  treated  as 
a  currency  imposed  upon  the  commuuity  by  iiTCsistible  force  (z). 

§297. 
Declaration         ^  formal  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  Avas  once 

of  war,  now  .  ... 

far  necessary,  considered  ncccssary  to  legalize  hostilities  between 
nations.  It  was  uniformly  practised  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  by  the  States  of  modern  Europe  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
latest  example  of  this  kind  was  the  declaration  of  war 
by  France  against  Spain,  at  Brussels,  in  1635,  by  heralds 
at  arms,  according  to  the  forms  observed  during  the 
middle  age.  The  present  usage  is  to  publish  a  mani- 
festo, within  the  territory  of  the  State  declaring  war, 
announcing  the  existence  of  hostilities  and  the  motives 
for  commencing  them.  This  publication  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  instruction  and  direction  of  the  subjects  of 
the  belligerent  State  in  respect  to  their  intercourse  with 
the  enemy,  and  regarding  certain  effects  which  the 
voluntary  law  of  nations  attributes  to  war  in  form. 
Without  such  a  declaration,  it  might  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish in  a  treaty  of  peace  those  acts  which  are  to  be 
accounted  lawful  effects  of  war,  from  those  which  either 
nation  may  consider  as  naked  wrongs,  and  for  which  they 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  claim  reparation  (a). 

§297a. 

No  declara-  A  civil  war  is  never  declared,  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents — the 

tion  o!  a  civil    number,  power,  and  organization  of  the  persons  who  originate  and 

carry  it  on.     The  American  civil  war  "  sprang  fortli  suddenly  from  the 

parent  brain,  a  Minerva  in  the  full  panoply  of  war  "  {b).     The  Crimean 

(y)  U.  S.,  Lyon  it  al.  v.  Uuekabcr,  IG  cup.  3,  }  1.     Bynkorslioik,  Quirst.  Jur. 

Wallace,  414.  Pub.  lili.  i.  cap.  2.     Ruthorfortirn  InHt. 

(t)  The  Cot{federate  Note  eaur,  19  Wal-  b,   ii.    oh.   9,   §    10.     Vattel,  Droit  dcs 

laoa,  6')0  ;   Thorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wal-  Ooim,   liv.   iii.   ch.   4,   }   M.      Kliiber, 

laoe,   1  ;  JJardner  v.  Woodruff,  16  Wal-  Droit  dcH  Oons  Moderno  do  I'Europo, 

laoe,  448.  $}  238,  230. 

(a)  Qrotitu,  do  Jur.  B«l.  ao  Pao.  lib.  i.         (b)  Tht  I'rizc  Vuum,  2  Block.  669. 
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war  was  preceded  l»y  every  possible  foi-mality  between  England  and      Chap.  I. 

Russia;  in  1870  war  was  formally  declared  by  France  on  July  19th, 

and  the  first  hostilities,  with  the  exception  of  a  skirmish  of  outposts, 

took  jjlace  at  .Saarbriick  on  August  2nd;  but  in  1877  the  Eussian 

troops  entered  Turkish  territory  some  hours  before  any  declaration  of 

war  was  issued  (c).     M.  Calvo  deems  a  declaration  necessary,  ^' pour 

Ugitimer  Vetat  de  guerre "  (f/),  but  he  admits  that  many  recent  wars 

have  been  commenced  without  this  formality  («).    A  war   can  exist 

de  facto  without  any  declaration,  but  in  such  a  case  hostilities  must 

have  actually  commenced  (/). 

The  hostilities  of  1884-5  between  France  and  China  were  com- 
menced and  continued  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war.  But 
early  in  1885  Great  Britain  decided  to  regard  the  French  notification 
of  the  blockade  of  Formosa  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  so  far  as 
concerned  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  (y).  In  1884,  the  French 
admiral,  under  cover  of  a  nominal  state  of  peace,  passed,  without 
opposition,  the  forts  and  obstructions  in  the  Min  river,  and  subse- 
quently availed  himself  of  the  position  thus  obtained  to  destroy  the 
Chinese  vessels  and  ai-senal  at  Foochow,  bombard  and  fire  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  take  the  forts  in  flank  and  rear.  This  conduct 
was  the  subject  of  much  hostile  criticism  in  the  European  press,  and 
seems  unworthy  of  an  officer  of  a  gfreat  and  brave  nation.  In  1885, 
the  SerWan  army  invaded  Bulgaria  without  any  previous  declaration 
of  war ;  and  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  began  witli  the  sink- 
ing of  a  British  merchant  steamer  laden  with  Chinese  troops,  the 
Kowshing,  on  July  25th,  1894,  by  a  Japanese  cruiser;  early  in 
the  following  month  Japan  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  In 
1897,  Greek  irregulars  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier  on  April  8th,  and 
after  several  engagements,  Turkey  declared  war  on  the  1 7th  of  that 
month.  In  1898,  the  Spanish  Cortes  formally  recognized  a  state  of 
war  on  April  24th,  and  on  the  next  day  the  American  Congress  voted 
that  war  had  existed  between  the  Uniteil  States  and  Spain  from 
April  2l8t,  for  on  that  day  tlie  President  had  proclaimed  the  blockade 
of  the  Cuban  coast,  and  on  the  23rd  he  had  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  125,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  two  years  or  the  war.  On 
October  10th,  1899,  the  Transvaal  government  presented  the  British 
agent  with  an  ultimatum,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
the  time  allowed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  the 
frontier  districts  having  expired,  the  Boer  burghers  crossed  Laing's 
Nek  into  Natal.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1900,  the  allied  fleets 
bombarded  and  took  the  Taku  forts,  while  the  nations  to  which  they 
belonged  were  still  at  peace  with  China.  The  Tsung-li-yamen  treated 
this  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  ordered  all  the  foreign  ministers  to 
^uit  Pekin  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  request  with  which  events 

(c)  rhillimore,  vol.   iii.   §  64  ;    Pari.  253  ;  The  EUza  Ann,  1  Dods.  Ad.  247  ; 

Papers.     Turkey,  1877  (No.  26),  p.  86.  The  Suecesi,  1  Dods.  Ad.  133. 

id)  Calvo,  vol.  iii.  p.  40.  (/)  The  Teutonia,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  179. 

(e)  See,  also.  The  Xatjarfe,  4  C.  Rob.  (p)  $  501h,  po»f. 

E  e2 
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Part  IV.      rendered  it  impossible  to  comply ;  from  that  date  the  Chinese  regular 

army  was  ranged  by  the  side  of  the  Boxers.      The  exact  sequence  of 

events  attending  the  commencement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  is  not 

yet  (March,    1904)  absolutely  clear,  nor  is  it  certain  which  of  the 

combatants  struck  the  first  blow.     It  is  not  disputed,  however,  that  the 

torpedo  attack  on  Port  Arthur  and  the  naval  engagement  in  the  Bay  of 

Chemulpo  preceded  by  some  days  any  formal  declaration  of  war  (A). 
§  298. 
Enemy's  As  HO  declaration,  or  other  notice  to  the  enemy,  of 

found  in  the    the  oxistcnce  of  war,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  legalize 

thTcoS**'^     hostilities,  and   as   the   property   of   the   enemy  is,   in 

wa^w^far^  general,  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  as  prize  of  war, 

liable  to         [^  would  Seem  to  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  the  pro- 

confiscation.  ^  _  .      .  . 

perty  belonging  to  him  and  found  within  the  territory 
of  the  belligerent  State  at  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities, is  liable  to  the  same  fate  with  his  other  property 
wheresoever  situated.  But  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinions  upon  this  subject  among  institutional  writers, 
and  the  tendency  of  modern  usage  between  nations  seems 
to  be  to  exempt  such  property  from  the  operations  of  war. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  laid  down 
by  the  text  writers,  which  subjects  all  the  property  of 
the  enemy  to  capture,  respects  property  locally  situated 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State ;  but  this 
exemption  is  referred  to  the  right  of  the  neutral  State, 
not  to  any  privilege  which  the  situation  gives  to  the 
hostile  owner.  Does  reason,  or  the  approved  practice  of 
nations,  suggest  any  other  exception  ? 

With  the  Romans,  who  considered  it  lawful  to  enslave, 
or  even  to  kill  an  enemy  found  within  the  territory  of 
the  State  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  it  would  very 
naturally  follow  that  his  property  found  in  the  same 
situation  would  become  tlie  spoil  of  the  first  taker. 
GrotiuH,  whose  great  work  on  the  laws  of  war  and  peace 
appeared  in  1625,  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  opinion  upon 
this  question  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law,  but  qualifies 
them  by  the  more  humane  sentiments  which  began  to 
prevail  in  the  intercourse  of  mankind  at  the  time  ho 

(/<)  Soo  Annual  liogiater,  jDAMim.   Tho      Fro.lorick  Muiirioo   iu  liis  "  Huatilitics 
subject  haubcon  hUtorioollj  and  exhaus-      witliout  duclarutiun  of  war." 
tivoly  treated   by   Mnjor-Qoneral   Sir 
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wrote.  In  respect  to  debts,  due  to  private  persons,  he  Chap.  I. 
considers  the  right  to  demand  them  as  suspended  only 
during  the  war,  and  reviving  with  the  peace.  B^-nker- 
shoek,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1737,  adopts  the  same 
rules,  and  follows  them  to  all  their  consequences.  Ho 
holds  that,  as  no  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  is 
necessary,  no  notice  is  necessary  to  legalize  the  capture 
of  his  property,  unless  he  has,  by  express  compact, 
reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  it  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities.  This  rule  he  extends  to  things  in  action,  as 
debts  and  credits,  as  well  as  to  things  in  possession.  Ho 
adduces,  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  a  variety  of 
examples  from  the  conduct  of  different  States,  embracing 
a  period  of  something  more  than  a  century,  beginning  in 
the  year  1556  and  ending  in  1657.  But  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  right  had  been  questioned,  and  especially 
by  the  States-General  of  Holland ;  and  he  adduces  no 
precedent  of  its  exercise  later  than  the  year  1667, 
seventy  years  before  his  publication.  Against  the 
ancient  examples  cited  by  him,  there  is  the  negative 
usage  of  the  subsequent  period  of  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  previously  to  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution. 
During  all  this  period,  the  only  exception  to  bo  found  is 
the  case  of  the  Silesian  loan,  in  1753.  In  the  argument 
of  the  English  civilians  against  the  reprisals  made  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  that  case,  on  account  of  the  capture 
of  Prussian  vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
stated  that  "  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance 
where  a  prince  had  thought  fit  to  make  reprisals  upon  a 
debt  due  from  himself  to  private  men.  There  is  a  confi- 
dence that  this  will  not  be  done.  A  private  man  lends 
money  to  a  prince  upon  an  engagement  of  honour; 
because  a  prince  cannot  be  compelled,  like  other  men, 
by  a  court  of  justice.  So  scrupulously  did  England  and 
France  adhere  to  this  public  faith,  that  even  during  the 
war  "  (alluding  to  the  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle),  "  they  suffered  no  inquiry  to  be  made 
whether  any  pai-t  of  the  public  debt  was  due  to  the 
subjects  of  the  enemy,  though  it  is  certain  many  English 
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Part  IV.    iiad  money  in  the  French  funds,  and  many  French  had 
§  299.       money  in  ours  "  (/). 
VatteL""  ^"^  Vattel,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  after  Bynker- 

shoek,  after  laying  down  the  general  principle,  that  the 
property  of  the  enemy  is  liable  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion, qualifies  it  by  the  exception  of  real  property  (les 
immeuhles)  held  by  the  enemy's  subjects  within  the  belli- 
gerent State,  which,  having  been  acquired  by  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign,  is  to  be  considered  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  property  of  his  own  subjects,  and  not  liable 
to  confiscation /w?-e  helli.  But  he  adds  that  the  rents  and 
profits  may  be  sequestrated,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  remitted  to  the  enemy.  As  to  debts,  and  other 
things  in  action,  he  holds  that  war  gives  the  same  right 
to  them  as  to  the  other  property  belonging  to  the  enemy. 
He  then  quotes  the  example  referred  to  by  Grotius,  of 
the  hundred  talents  due  by  the  Thebans  to  the  Thessa- 
lians,  of  which  Alexander  had  become  master  by  right 
of  conquest,  but  which  he  remitted  to  the  Thessalians  as 
an  act  of  favour  ;  and  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  ^'  sove- 
reign  has  naturally  the  same  right  over  what  his  subjects 
may  be  indebted  to  the  enemy  ;  therefore  he  may  confis- 
cate debts  of  this  nature,  if  the  term  of  payment  happen 
in  time  of  war,  or  at  least  he  may  prohibit  his  subjects 
from  paying  while  the  war  lasts.  But  at  present,  the 
advantage  and  safety  of  commerce  have  induced  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  relax  from  this  rigour.  And  as 
this  custom  has  been  generally  received,  he  who  should 
act  contrary  to  it  would  injure  the  public  faith ;  since 
foreigners  have  confided  in  his  subjects  only  in  the  firm 
persuasion  that  the  general  usage  would  be  observed. 
The  State  docs  not  even  touch  the  sums  which  it  owes 
to  the  enemy ;  everywhere,  in  case  of  war,  the  funds 
confided   to  the   public  are  exempt  from   seizure  and 


(i)  Orotias,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  Poo.  lib.  oiviiiuns  "  tin  cxoollent  moroeau  de  droit 

ill.  o«p.  20,  $  16.    Bynkonihoek,  QuoDrt.  Jon  Gens"  (liv.  ii.  ch.  7,  k  3*»  note  a) ; 

Jur.  I'ul,  lib  i  cap  2,  7.  Letter,  of  ^^^  Montesquieu  terms  it  "  uno  rCponse 
CnmllhiJi,  by  A.  Hamilton,  No.  20.  ,  ,  . 

Vattel  0.1b.  tbo  rqwrt  of  the  English  '*°''  ^^VH^^^  Oi-uvros,  torn.  vi.  p.  446. 
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confiscation."       In   another   passage,    Vattel   gives   the     Chap.  I. 

reason  of  this  exemption.       ''In  reprisals,  the  property 

of  subjects  is  seized,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the 

sovereign  or  State.      Everything  which  belongs  to  the 

nation  is  liable  to  reprisals  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seized, 

provided  it  be  not  a  deposit  confided  to  the  public  faith. 

This  deposit,  being  found  in  our  hands  only  on  account 

of  that  confidence  which  the  proprietor  has  reposed  iu 

our  good  faith,  ought  to  be  respected  even  in  case  of 

open  war.     Such  is  the  usage  in  France,  in  England, 

and  elsewhere,  in  respect  to  money  placed  by  foreigners 

in  the  public  funds."      Again,  he  says  :  "  The  sovereign 

declaring  war  can  neither  detain  those  subjects  of  the 

enemy  who  were  within  his  dominions  at  the  time  of  the 

declaration,   nor  their   effects.      They   came    into  his 

country   on    the   public  faith ;  by  permitting   them   to 

enter  his  territories,  and  continue  there,  he  has  tacitly 

promised   them   liberty  and   perfect  security  for  their 

return.    He  ought,  then,  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  time 

to  retire  with  their  effects,  and  if  they  remain  beyond 

the  time  fixed,  he  may  treat  them  as  enemies ;  but  only 

as  enemies  disarmed  "  (k). 

■^  .  §  300. 

It   appears,  then,  to   be   the  modern   rule   of  inter-  TiiJmoJcm 

national  usage,  that  property  of  the  enemy  found  within 
the  territory  of  the  belligerent  State,  or  debts  due  to  his 
subjects  by  the  government  or  individuals,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  are  not  liable  to  be  seized  and 
confiscated  as  prize  of  war.  This  rule  is  frequently 
enforced  by  treaty  stipulations,  but  miless  it  be  thus 
enforced,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  inflexible,  though 
an  established  rule.  "  The  rule,"  as  it  has  been  beauti- 
fully observed,  "  like  other  precepts  of  morality,  of 
humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  is  addressed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign — it  is  a  guide  which  he 
follows  or  abandons  at  his  will ;  and  although  it  cannot 
be  disregarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  may  be 
disregarded.      It  is  not  an  immutable  rule  of  law,  but 

.  {k)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  18,   ^  344  ;  liv.  iii.  ch.  4,  §  63 ;  ch.  5, 

^§  73—77. 
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DroJto  of 
Admiralty. 


depends  on  political  considerations,  wliicli  may  con- 
tinually vary  "  (I). 

Among  these  considerations  is  the  conduct  observed 
by  the  enemy.  If  he  confiscates  property  found  within 
his  territory,  or  debts  due  to  our  subjects  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  war,  it  would  certainly  be  just,  and  it  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  politic,  to  retort  upon 
his  subjects  by  a  similar  proceeding.  This  principle  of 
reciprocity  operates  in  many  cases  of  international  law. 
It  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  be  the  constant  practice  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  to  condemn 
property  seized  before  the  war,  if  the  enemy  condemns, 
and  to  restore  if  the  enemy  restores.  "  It  is,"  says  he, 
"  a  principle  sanctioned  by  that  great  foundation  of  the 
law  of  England,  Magna  Charta  itself,  which  prescribes, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  the  enemy's  mer- 
chants shall  be  kept  and  treated  as  our  own  merchants 
are  kept  and  treated  in  their  country  "  (m).  And  it  is 
also  stated  in  the  report  of  the  English  civilians,  in  1753, 
before  referred  to,  in  order  to  enforce  their  argument 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  justly  extend  his 
reprisals  to  the  Silesian  loan,  that  *'  French  ships  and 
effects,  wrongfully  taken,  after  the  Spanish  war,  and 
before  the  French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  since,  been  restored  by  sentence  of 
your  Majesty's  courts  to  the  French  owners.  No  such 
ships  or  effects  ever  were  attempted  to  be  confiscated  as 
enemy's  property,  here,  during  the  war  ;  because,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  wrong  first  done,  these  effects  would 
not  have  been  in  your  Majesty's  dominions." 

The  ancient  law  of  England  seems  thus  to  have  sur- 
passed in  liberality  its  modern  practice.  In  the  recent 
maritime  wars  commenced  by  that  country,  it  has  been 
the  constant  usage  to  seize  and  condemn  as  droits  of 
admiralty  the  property  of  the  enemy  found  in  its  ports 
at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  this  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  corresponding 


(/)    Mr.  Ohiof  Jostioe  Marshall,   in  (m)  The  Santa   Cruz,   1  C.   Rob.   61. 

Itroun  T.  UniUd  Stat**,  8  Oranoh,  110.         Magna  Carta,  art.  41. 
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conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that  respect.  As  has  been  ob-  Chap.  I. 
served  by  an  English  writer,  commenting  on  the  judg- 
ment of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  ships, 
'^  there  seems  something  of  subtlety  in  the  distinction 
between  the  virtual  and  the  actual  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities, and  in  the  device  of  giving  to  the  actual  declaration 
a  retrospective  efficacy,  in  order  to  cover  the  defect  of 
the  virtual  declaration  previously  implied  "  (n). 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Seizure  of 
Britain,  which  commenced  in  1812,  it  was  determined  ^rt^^fou^T 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  enemy's  property,  found  teiStori^f 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  deck-  }i^^;:^^\^® 
ration  of  war,  could  not  be  seized  and  condemned  as  s^*,**'  o^  t^e 

'         ,  1       •   1      •  1      declaration  of 

prize  of  war,  without  some  legislative  act  expressly  war. 
authorizing  its  confiscation.  The  court  held  that  the  law 
of  Congress  declaring  war  was  not  such  an  act.  That 
declaration  did  not,  by  its  own  operation,  so  vest  the 
property  of  the  enemy  in  the  government,  as  to  support 
judicial  proceedings  for  its  seizure  and  confiscation.  It 
vested  only  a  right  to  confiscate,  the  assertion  of  which 
depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power.  o  go^ 

The  iudgment  of  the  court  stated,  that  the  universal  Sr«umr. 
practice  of  forbearing  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  and 
credits,  the  principle  universally  received,  that  the  right 
to  them  revives  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  seem 
to  prove  that  war  is  not  an  absolute  confiscation  of 
this  property,  but  that  it  simply  confers  the  right  of 
confiscation. 

Between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith  of  laws,  and 
property  acquired  in  the  course  of  trade  on  the  faith  of 
the  same  laws,  reason  draws  no  distinction ;  and  although, 
in  practice,  vessels  with  their  cargoes  found  in  port  at 
the  declaration  of  war  may  have  been  seized,  it  was  not 
believed  that  modem  usage  would  sanction  the  seizure  of 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  land,  which  were  acquired  in 
peace  in  the  course  of  trade.  Such  a  proceeding  was 
rare,  and  would  be  deemed  a  harsh  exercise  of  the  rights 

(w)  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  3,  p.  80. 
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Partly,  of  war.  But  altliougli  the  practice  in  this  respect  might 
not  be  uniform,  that  circumstance  did  not  essentially 
affect  the  question.  The  inquiry  was,  whether  such 
property  vests  in  the  sovereig-ii  by  the  mere  declaration 
of  war,  or  remains  subject  to  a  right  of  confiscation,  the 
exercise  of  which  depends  upon  the  national  will :  and 
the  rule  w^hich  applies  to  one  case,  so  far  as  respects  the 
operation  of  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  thing  itself, 
must  ajiply  to  all  others  over  which  war  gives  an  equal 
right.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  confiscate  debts 
being  precisely  the  same  with  the  right  to  confiscate 
other  property  found  in  the  country,  the  operation  of  a 
declaration  of  war  on  debts,  and  on  other  property  found 
within  the  country,  must  be  the  same. 

Even  Bynkershoek — who  maintains  the  broad  principle, 
that  in  war  everything  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ; 
that  he  may  be  destroyed,  though  unarmed  and  defence- 
less; that  fraud,  or  even  poison,  may  be  employed 
against  him ;  that  a  most  unlimited  right  is  acquired  to 
his  person  and  property — admits  that  war  does  not 
transfer  to  the  sovereign  a  debt  due  to  his  enemy ;  and, 
therefore,  if  payment  of  such  debt  be  not  exacted,  peace 
revives  the  former  right  of  the  creditor;  ''because,"  he 
says,  ''  the  occupation  which  is  had  by  Avar  consists  more 
in  fact  than  in  law."  He  adds  to  his  observations  on 
this  subject :  ''  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  is 
only  true  of  actions  that  they  arc  not  condemned  ipso 
jure  J  for  other  things  also  belonging  to  the  enemy  may 
be  concealed  and  escape  confiscation  "  (o). 

Vattel  says  that  ''the  sovereign  can  neither  detain 
the  persons  nor  the  property  of  those  subjects  of  the 
enemy  who  are  within  his  dominions  at  the  time  of  the 
declaration." 

It  was  true  that  this  rule  was,  in  terms,  applied  by 
Vattel  to  the  property  of  those  only  who  are  personally 
within  the  territory  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities ; 
but  it  applied  equally  to  things  in  action  and  to  things  in 

(o)  Dyukcrttbock,  Quivst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  oap.  vii. 
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possession  ;  and  if  war  did,  of  itself,  without  any  further  Chap.  I. 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  will,  vest  the  property  of  the 
enemy  in  the  sovereign,  the  presence  of  the  owner  could 
not  exempt  it  from  this  operation  of  war.  Nor  could  a 
reason  be  perceived  for  maintaining  that  the  public  faith 
is  more  entirely  pledged  for  the  security  of  property, 
trusted  in  the  territory  of  the  nation  in  the  time  of 
peace,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  its  owner,  than  if  it  be 
confided  to  the  care  of  others. 

The  modern  rule,  then,  would  seem  to  be,  that  tangible 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  found  in  the  country 
at  the  commencement  of  war,  ought  not  to  be  immediately 
confiscated;  and  in  almost  every  commercial  treaty  an 
article  is  inserted,  stipulating  for  the  right  to  withdraw 
such  property  (jo). 

This  rule  appeared  to  be  totally  incompatible  with  the 
idea,  that  war  does,  of  itself,  vest  the  property  in  the 
belligerent  government.  It  might  be  considered  as  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  written  on  the  ju8  belli,  that  war 
gives  the  right  to  confiscate,  but  does  not  itself  confiscate, 
the  property  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  rules  laid  down  by 
these  writers  went  to  the  exercise  of  the  right. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  at  a 
time  when  this  rule,  introduced  by  commerce  in  favour 
of  moderation  and  humanity,  was  received  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  In  expounding  that  Constitution,  a 
construction  ought  not  lightly  to  be  admitted,  which 
would  give  to  a  declaration  of  war  an  effect  in  this 
country  it  did  not  possess  elsewhere,  and  which  would 
fetter  the  exercise  of  that  entire  discretion  respecting 
enemy's  property,  which  might  enable  the  government 
to  apply  to  the  enemy  the  rule  which  he  applied  to  us. 

This  general  reasoning  would  be  found  to  be  much 
strengthened  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
That  the  declaration  of  war  had  only  the  effect  of 
placing  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of  hostility,  of  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  war,  of  giving  those  rights  which  war 

( p)  For  lists  of  these  treaties,  see  liall's  International  Law  (4th  ed.},  pp.  409, 
410,  457. 
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Partly,  confers ;  but  not  of  operating,  by  its  own  force,  any  of 
those  results — such  as  a  transfer  of  property — which  are 
usually  produced  by  ulterior  measures  of  government, 
was  fairly  deducible  from  the  enumeration  of  powers 
which  accompanied  that  of  declaring  war: — "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water." 

It  would  be  restraining  this  clause  within  narrower 
limits  than  the  words  themselves  import,  to  say  that  the 
power  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water  was  to  be  confined  to  captures  which  are  extra- 
territorial. If  it  extended  to  rules  respecting  enemy's 
property  found  within  the  territory,  then  the  Court 
perceived  a  fresh  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  in 
question  as  an  independent  substantive  power,  not  in- 
cluded in  that  of  declaring  war. 

The  acts  of  Congress  furnished  many  instances  of  an 
opinion,  that  the  declaration  of  war  does  not,  of  itself, 
authorize  proceedings  against  the  persons  or  property  of 
the  enemy,  found  at  the  time  within  the  territory. 

War  gives  an  equal  right  over  persons  and  property; 
and  if  its  declaration  was  not  considered  as  prescribing 
a  law  respecting  the  person  of  an  enemy  found  in  our 
country,  neither  did  it  prescribe  a  law  for  his  property. 
The  act  concerning  alien  enemies,  which  conferred  on 
the  President  very  great  discretionary  powers  respecting 
their  persons,  afforded  a  strong  implication  that  he  did 
not  possess  those  powers  by  virtue  of  the  declaration 
of  war. 

The  act  '*  for  the  safe  keeping  and  accommodation  of 
prisoners  of  war  "  was  of  the  same  cliaracter. 

The  act  prohibiting  trade  with  the  enemy  contained 
this  clause: — '*  That  tlio  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  give,  at  any  time 
witliin  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  passports 
for  the  safe  transportation  of  any  ship  or  other  property 
belonging  to  IJritish  subjects,  and  which  is  now  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States." 
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The  phraseology  of  this  law  showed  that  the  property  Chap.  I. 
of  a  British  subject  was  not  considered  by  the  legislature 
as  being  vested  in  the  United  States  by  the  declaration 
of  war ;  and  the  authority  which  the  act  conferred  on 
the  President  was  manifestly  considered  as  one  which  he 
did  not  previously  possess. 

The  proposition  that  a  declaration  of  war  does  not,  in 
itself,  enact  a  confiscation  of  tlie  property  of  the  enemy 
within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent,  was  believed  to 
be  entirely  free  from  doubt.  Was  there  in  the  Act  of 
Congress,  by  which  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  any  expression  which  would  indicate  such  an 
intention  ? 

That  act,  after  placing  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of 
war,  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the  whole  land  and 
naval  force  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  the  war  into 
effect;  and  ''to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque  and 
general  reprisal,  against  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thereof." 

That  reprisals  may  be  made  on  enemy's  property 
found  within  the  United  States  at  the  declaration  of  war, 
if  such  be  the  will  of  the  nation,  had  been  admitted; 
but  it  was  not  admitted  that,  in  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  nation  had  expressed  its  ^vill  to  that  effect. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  employ  argument  in 
showing,  that  when  the  Attorney  for  the  United  States 
institutes  proceedings  at  law  for  the  confiscation  of 
enemy's  property  found  on  land,  or  floating  in  one  of 
our  creeks,  in  the  care  and  custody  of  one  of  our  citizens, 
he  is  not  acting  under  the  authority  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  still  less  under  the  authority  of  such  letters 
issued  to  a  private  armed  vessel. 

The  act  "  concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and 
prize  goods,"  certainly  contained  nothing  to  authorize 
that  seizure. 

There  being  no  other  Act  of  Congress  which  bore 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  considered  as  proved  that  the 
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Part  IV.  legislature  had  not  confiscated  enemy's  property  which 
was  within  the  United  States  at  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronomiced  in 
the  Com't  below  could  not  be  sustained. 

One  view,  however,  had  been  taken  of  this  subject, 
which  deserved  to  be  further  considered.  It  was  urged 
that,  in  executing  the  law^s  of  war,  the  executive  may 
seize  and  the  courts  condemn  all  projDcrty  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  law  of  nations,  is  subject  to  confis- 
cation ;  although  it  might  require  an  act  of  the  legislature 
to  justify  the  condemnation  of  that  property,  which, 
according  to  modern  usage,  onght  not  to  be  confiscated. 

This  argument  must  assume  for  its  basis  that  modern 
usage  constitutes  a  rule  which  acts  directly  upon  the  thing 
itself,  by  its  own  force,  and  not  through  the  sovereign 
power.  This  position  was  not  allowed.  This  usage  was 
a  guide  which  the  sovereign  follows  or  abandons  at 
his  will.  The  rule,  like  other  precepts  of  morality,  of 
humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  was  addressed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  although  it  could  not 
be  disregarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  might  be 
disregarded. 

The  rule  was,  in  its  nature,  flexible.  It  was  subject  to 
infinite  modifications.  It  was  not  an  immutable  rule  of 
law,  but  depended  on  political  considerations,  which 
might  continually  vary.  Commercial  nations,  in  the 
situation  of  the  United  States,  had  always  a  considerable 
quantity  of  property  in  the  possession  of  their  neigh- 
bours. When  war  breaks  out,  the  question,  what  shall  be 
done  with  enemy's  property  in  our  country,  is  a  question 
rather  of  policy  than  of  law.  The  rule  which  Ave  apply 
to  the  property  of  our  enemy,  will  be  applied  by  him  to 
the  property  of  our  citizens.  Like  all  other  questions  of 
policy,  it  was  proper  for  the  consideration  of  a  depart- 
ment which  can  modify  it  at  will ;  not  for  tlie  considera- 
tion of  a  department  which  can  pursue  only  the  law  as 
it  is  written.  It  was  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  not  of  the  exocutivo  or  judiciary.  It  appeared 
to  the  Court  that  the  power  of  confiscating  enemy's  pro- 
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2)erty  was  in  the  legislature,  and  that  the  legislature  had     Chap.  I. 
not  yet  declared  its  will  to  confiscate  property  which  was 
within  our  territory  at  the  declaration  of  war($'). 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  Eussia  permitted  Turkish  Practice  of 
vessels  to  leave  her  ports  on  the  ground  that  a  similar  indulgence  had  *^®  Cnmcaa 
been  granted  to  Eussian  vessels  by  Turkey.  When  England  and 
Franco  took  part  in  the  war,  they  allowed  Eussian  vessels  in  their 
ports  six  weeks  to  complete  their  cargoes  and  depart.  This  exemption 
from  the  eflfects  of  the  war  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  Eussian 
ships  that  put  to  sea  before  the  15th  of  May,  1854.  Eussia  also 
allowed  English  and  French  vessels  a  period  of  six  weeks  for  depar- 
ture, and  for  vessels  in  the  White  Sea  the  period  of  six  weeks  com- 
menced from  the  date  when  the  navigation  was  opened.  A  similar 
principle  was  followed  in  the  Franco- Austrian  war  of  1859,  the  Danish 
war  in  1862,  and  the  war  of  1866  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  not  to 
quote  more  recent  examples  (r). 

In  respect  to  debts  due  to  an  enemy,  previously  to  the  DeiJts  due  to 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the  law  of  Great  Britain  *  ^^^""y- 
pursues  a  policy  of  a  more  liberal,  or  at  least  of  a  wiser 
character,  than  in  respect  to  droits  of  admiralty.  A 
maritime  power,  which  has  an  overwhelming  naval 
superiority,  may  have  an  interest,  or  may  suppose  it  has 
an  interest,  in  asserting  the  right  of  confiscating  enemy's 
property,  seized  before  an  actual  declaration  of  war ;  but 
a  nation  which,  by  the  extent  of  its  capital,  must  gener- 
ally be  the  creditor  of  every  other  commercial  country, 
can  certainly  have  no  interest  in  confiscating  debts  due 
to  an  enemy,  since  that  enemy  might,  in  almost  every 
instance,  retaliate  with  much  more  injurious  effect. 
Hence,  though  the  prerogative  of  confiscating  such 
debts,  and  compelling  their  payment  to  the  crowm,  still 
theoretically  exists,  it  is  seldom  or  never  practically 
exerted.  The  right  of  the  original  creditor  to  sue  for 
the  recovery  of  the  debt  is  not  extinguished ;  it  is  only 
suspended  during  the  war,  and  revives,  in  full  force,  on 
the  restoration  of  peace  (.5). 

(q)    Mr.   Chief   Justice  Marshall,   in      the  Spanish  war  of  1898,  Hertslet,  Com- 
Broicn  v.  Umted  Slaten,  8  Cranch,  123—      mercial  Treaties,  xxi.  p.  1075. 
J29  (*)  J^t'rtado  t.  Rogern,  3  Bos.   &  Pul. 

191  ;  Ex  parte  Boussmaker,  12  Ves.  71  ; 

(r)  Calvo,  vol.  ii.  p.  609.     And  see,       The  Xuestra  Signora  de  U»  dolorei,  Edw. 
for  the  American  practice  as  shown  in      Ad.  60. 
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Practice  of 
the  United 
States. 


§307. 

Of  England 
and  France. 


Such,  too,  is  the  law  and  practice  of  the  United  States. 
The  debts  due  by  American  citizens  to  British  subjects 
before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  actually  con- 
fiscated, were  judicially  considered  as  revived,  together 
with  the  right  to  sue  for  their  recovery  on  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  impediments 
which  had  existed  to  the  collection  of  British  debts, 
under  the  local  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Con- 
federation, were  stipulated  to  be  removed  by  the  treaty 
of  peace.  In  1783  ;  but  this  stipulation  proving  ineffectual 
for  the  complete  indemnification  of  the  creditors,  the 
controversy  between  the  two  countries  on  this  subject 
was  finally  adjusted  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  en  bloc  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the 
British  creditors.  The  commercial  treaty  of  179i  also 
contained  an  express  declaration,  that  it  was  unjust  and 
impolitic  that  private  contracts  should  be  impaired  by 
national  differences ;  with  a  mutual  stipulation,  that 
''  neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation 
to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys  which 
they  may  have  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or 
private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war,  or  national 
differences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated  "(^). 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  In  1793,  the  fonner  power  sequestrated 
the  debts  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
her  enemy,  which  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  counter- 
vailing measure  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 
By  the  additional  articles  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  two  powers,  concluded  at  Paris,  in  April,  1814,  the 
sequestrations  were  removed  on  both  sides,  and  commis- 
saries were  appointed  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  British 
subjects  for  tlie  value  of  their  j^roperty  unduly  confiscated 
by  the  French  authorities,  and  also  for  the  total  or 
partial  loss  of  the  debts  duo  to  them,  or  other  proi)erty 
unduly  retained  imdor  sequestration,  subsequently  to 
1792.     The  engagement  thus  extorted  from  France  may 


(0  D«llM*a  Rep.  vol.  iii.  pp.  i,  6,  109—286. 
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be  considered  as  a  severe  application  of  the  rights  of  ^^V-  J- 
conquest  to  a  fallen  enemy,  rather  than  a  measure  of 
even-handed  justice ;  since  it  does  not  appear  that  French 
property,  seized  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  at  sea, 
in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  condemned 
as  droits  of  admiralty,  was  restored  to  the  original 
owners  under  this  treaty,  on  the  return  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  (w).  ^  308 

So,  also,  on  the  rupture  between   Great  Britain  and  Of  England 

'  '  .  .  ^        .  and  Denmarlr. 

Denmark,  in  1807,  the  Danish  ships  and  other  property, 
which  had  been  seized  in  the  British  ports  and  on  the 
high  seas,  before  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities, 
were  condemned  as  droits  of  admiralty  by  the  retrospec- 
tive operation  of  the  declaration.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment issued  an  ordinance,  retaliating  this  seizure  by 
sequestrating  all  debts  due  from  Danish  to  British  sub- 
jects, and  causing  them  to  be  paid  into  the  Danish  royal 
treasury.  The  English  Court  of  King's  Bench  deter- 
mined that  this  ordinance  was  not  a  legal  defence  to  a 
suit  in  England  for  such  a  debt,  not  being  conformable 
to  the  usage  of  nations ;  the  text  writers  having  con- 
demned the  practice,  and  no  instance  having  occurred  of 
the  exercise  of  the  right,  except  the  ordinance  in  ques- 
tion, for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  soundness  of  this 
judgment  may  well  be  questioned.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith 
of  laws,  and  property  acquired  on  the  faith  of  the  same 
laws,  reason  draws  no  distinction ;  and  the  rigbt  of  the 
sovereign  to  confiscate  debts  is  precisely  the  same  with 
the  right  to  confiscate  other  property  found  mthin  the 
country  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Both  require 
some  special  act  expressing  the  sovereign  will,  and  both 
depend,  not  on  any  inflexible  rule  of  international  law, 
but  on  political  considerations  by  which  the  judgment  of 
the  sovereign  may  be  guided  (x). 

§  308a. 

Some  writers  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  debts  due  from  a  Public  and 

subject  of  one  belligerent  to  a  subject  of  the  other,  and  debts  due  from  P^^ate  debts. 

(m)  Martens,  NouveauKecaeil,  torn.  ii.  (x)   Wolf  y.  Ozholm,  6  M.   &  S.  92; 

p.  16.  Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch,  110. 

W.  F  F 
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Part  IV.     a  belligerent  State  to  the  subjects  of  the  other.     It  is  said  that  there 

exists  a  right  to  confiscate  the  former,  while  the  latter  are  to  be 

exempt.  The  Confederate  States  acted  upon  this  distinction,  and 
confiscated  all  property  and  all  rights,  credits,  and  interests  held 
within  the  confederacy,  by  or  for  any  alien  enemy,  except  public  stocks 
and  securities.  Lord  Russell  strongly  protested  against  this  as  being 
an  act  as  unusual  as  it  was  unjust  (y).  Many  of  the  individual  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  carried  this  principle  further,  and  repudiated  all 
their  debts  due  to  citizens  of  the  Northern  States  (2).  But  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  recent  times  of  such  measures  having  been  adopted, 
and  it  is  an  example  that  seems  unlikely  to  be  imitated.  The  confisca- 
tion of  private  debts  of  any  sort,  besides  exposing  the  State  doing  so  to 
retaliation,  only  cripples  the  enemy  in  a  very  indirect  way.  It  has  no 
effect  at  all  on  the  military  or  naval  operations  of  the  war,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  justified  on  any  principle. 

§309. 

Trading  with       One  of  tliG  immediate  consequences  of  the  commence- 

the  enemy,  •!••         •         i»  t»  p      ■t^  •    t 

unlawful  on  mcnt  01  hostilities  IS,  the  interdiction  of  all  commercial 
subjecLofthe  iiitercoursc  between  the  subjects  of  the  States  at  war, 
b^^erent  ^thout  the  liccnsc  of  their  respective  governments.  In 
Sir  W.  Scott's  judgment,  in  the  case  of  The  Hoopj  this  is 
stated  to  be  a  principle  of  universal  law,  and  not  peculiar 
to  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  England.  It  is  laid 
down  by  Bynkershoek  as  a  universal  principle  of  law. 
''  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  that  writer,  'Hhat,  from 
the  nature  of  war  itself,  all  commercial  intercourse  ceases 
between  enemies.  Although  there  be  no  special  inter- 
diction of  such  intercourse,  as  is  often  the  case,  com- 
merce is  forbidden  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  law  of 
war.  Declarations  of  war  themselves  sufficiently  mani- 
fest it,  for  they  enjoin  on  every  subject  to  attack  the 
subjects  of  the  other  prince,  seize  on  their  goods,  and  do 
tliem  all  the  harm  in  their  power.  The  utility,  however, 
of  merchants,  and  the  mutual  wants  of  nations,  have 
almost  got  the  better  of  the  law  of  war,  as  to  commerce. 
Ilenco  it  is  alternately  permitted  and  forbidden  in  time 
of  war,  as  princes  think  it  most  for  the  interests  of  their 
Hubjccts.  A  commercial  nation  is  anxious  to  trade,  and 
accommodates  the  laws  of  war  to  the  greater  or  lesser 

(y)  Pari.  Fapeni,  1862.    Corronpond-  («)  Dmpor,  Hist,  of  Amoricnn  Civil 

•no*  Nlatiog  to  Civil  War,  p.  108.  War,  vol.  i.  p.  C^l. 
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want  that  it  may  be  in  of  the  goods  of  others.  Thus.  Chap.  I. 
sometimes  a  mutual  commerce  is  permitted  generally; 
sometimes  as  to  certain  merchandises  only,  while  others 
are  i)rohibited ;  and  sometimes  it  is  prohibited  altogether. 
But  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  permitted,  whether 
generally  or  specially,  it  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  so 
far  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  war;  and  in  this  manner 
there  is  partly  war  and  partly  peace  between  the  sub- 
jects of  both  countries  "  (a). 

It  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  the  law  of 
Holland.  Valin  states  it  to  have  been  the  law  of  France, 
whether  the  trade  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in 
national  or  neutral  vessels;  and  it  appears  from  a  case 
cited  (in  The  Hoop)  to  have  been  the  law  of  Spain ;  and 
it  may  without  rashness  be  affirmed  to  be  a  general 
principle  of  law  in  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  (b).  «  gm 

Sir  W.  Scott  proceeds  to  state  two  grounds  upon  which  TAe  Hoop. 
this  sort  of  communication  is  forbidden.  The  first  is, 
that  ''by  the  law  and  constitution  of  Gi*eat  Britain  the 
sovereign  alone  has  the  power  of  declaring  war  and 
peace.  He  alone,  therefore,  who  has  the  power  of 
entirely  removing  the  state  of  war,  has  the  power  of 
removing  it  in  part,  by  permitting,  where  he  sees  proper, 
tliat  commercial  intercourse  which  is  a  partial  suspension 
of  the  war.  There  may  be  occasions  on  which  such  an 
intercourse  may  be  highly  expedient;  but  it  is  not  for 
individuals  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of  such 
occasions,  on  their  own  notions  of  commerce  merely,  and 
possibly  on  grounds  of  private  advantage,  not  very  re- 
concilable with  the  genqral  interests  of  the  State.  It  is 
for  the  State  alone,  on  more  enlarged  views  of  policy, 
and  of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  be  connected  with 
such  an  intercourse,  to  determine  when  it  shall  be 
permitted,  and  under  what  regulations.  No  principle 
ought  to  be  held  more  sacred  than  that  this  intercoui-se 
cannot  subsist  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  the  direct 
permission  of  the  State.     Who  can  be  insensible  to  the 

(a)    Bynkershoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub.  (J)  Valin,  Comm.  sur  rOrdonn.  de  U 

lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Ifarine,  Hv.  iii.  tit.  6,  art.  3. 
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Part  IV.  consequences  that  might  follow,  if  every  person  in  time 
of  war  had  a  right  to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  enemy,  and,  under  colour  of  that,  had  the 
means  of  carrying  on  any  other  species  of  intercourse  he 
might  think  fit  ?  The  inconvenience  to  the  public  might 
be  extreme ;  and  where  is  the  inconvenience  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  merchant  should  be  compelled,  in 
such  a  situation  of  the  two  countries,  to  carry  on  his 
trade  between  them  (if  necessary)  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  government  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
public  safety  ? 

'^  Another  principle  of  law,  of  a  less  politic  nature,  but 
equally  general  in  its  reception  and  direct  in  its  applica- 
tion, forbids  this  sort  of  communication,  as  fundamentally 
inconsistent  with  the  relation  existing  between  the  two 
belligerent  countries ;  and  that  is,  the  total  inability  to 
sustain  any  contract,  by  an  appeal  to  the  tribunals  of 
the  one  country,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  other. 
In  the  law  of  almost  every  country,  the  character  of 
alien  enemy  carries  with  it  a  disability  to  sue,  or  to 
sustain,  in  the  language  of  the  civilians,  a  perso7ia  standi 
in  judicio.  A  state  in  which  contracts  cannot  be  enforced, 
cannot  be  a  state  of  legal  commerce.  If  the  parties  who 
are  to  contract  have  no  right  to  compel  the  performance 
of  the  contract,  nor  even  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice 
for  that  purpose,  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the 
law  imposes  a  legal  inability  to  contract  ?  To  such 
transactions  it  gives  no  sanction ;  they  have  no  legal 
existence  ;  and  the  whole  of  such  commerce  is  attempted 
without  its  protection,  and  against  its  authority.  Byn- 
kershoek  expresses  himself  with  force  upon  tliis  argument, 
in  his  first  book,  Chapter  VII.,  where  he  lays  down  that 
the  legality  of  commerce  and  the  mutual  use  of  courts  of 
justice  are  inseparable.  He  says  that,  in  this  respect, 
cases  of  commerce  are  undistinguishable  from  any  other 
kinds  of  case :  *  But  if  t]ie  enemy  be  once  permitted  to 
bring  actions,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  what 
causes  they  may  arise ;  nor  liave  I  been  able  to 
observe  that  this  distinction  has  ever  been  carried  into 
practice.' " 
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Sir  W.  Scott  then  notices  the  constant  current  of  Chap.  I. 
decision  in  the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  where  tlie  rule 
had  been  rigidly  enforced  in  cases  where  acts  of  parlia- 
ment had,  on  different  occasions,  been  made  to  relax  the 
Navigation  Law,  and  other  revenue  acts;  where  the 
government  had  authorized,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  a  homeward  trade  from  the  enemy's 
jiossessions,  but  had  not  specifically  protected  an  out- 
ward trade  to  the  same,  though  intimately  connected 
with  that  homeward  tmde,  and  almost  necessary  to  its 
existence;  where  strong  claims,  not  merely  of  conve- 
nience, but  of  necessity,  excused  it  on  the  part  of  the 
individual ;  where  cargoes  had  been  laden  before  the 
war,  but  the  parties  had  not  used  all  possible  diligence 
to  countermand  the  voyage,  after  the  first  notice  of 
hostilities;  and  where  it  had  been  enforced,  not  only 
against  British  subjects,  but  also  against  those  of  its 
allies  in  the  war,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  rule  was 
founded  upon  a  universal  principle,  which  States  allied 
in  war  had  a  right  to  notice  and  apply  mutually  to  each 
other's  subjects. 

Such,  according  to  this  eminent  civilian,  are  the 
general  principles  of  the  rule  under  which  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  and  the  municipal  law  of  its  different 
States,  have  interdicted  all  commerce  with  an  enemy. 
It  is  thus  sanctioned  by  the  double  authority  of  public 
and  of  private  jurisprudence  ;  and  is  founded  both  upon 
the  sound  and  salutary  principle  forbidding  all  inter- 
course with  an  enemy,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
sovereign  or  State,  and  upon  the  doctrine  that  he  who  is 
hostis — who  has  no  persona  standi  in  judicio^  no  means  of 
enforcing  contracts, — cannot  make  contracts,  unless  by 
such  permission  {c),  c  311 

The  same  principles  were  applied  by  the  American  Eiecu,ion8of 

^  ^  ^  •'■■'■  ...  ^^^  American 

courts  of  justice  to  the  intercourse  of  their  citizens  with  Court*,  as  to 

111*  pii  1  trading  with 

the  enemy,  on  the  breaknig  out  oi  the  late  war  between  the  pubUc 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.     A  case  occurred  jT^^Xni^^. 

(e)  The  Moop,  1  C.  Rob.  196. 
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Part  rv.  in  wliicli  a  citizen  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  goods 
within  the  British  territory,  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  and  had  deposited  them  on 
an  island  near  the  frontier ;  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  his  agents  had  hired  a  vessel  to  proceed  to 
the  place  of  deposit,  and  bring  away  the  goods  ;  on  her 
return  she  was  captured,  and,  with  the  cargo,  condemned 
as  prize  of  war.  It  was  contended  for  the  claimant  that 
this  was  not  a  trading,  within  the  meaning  of  the  cases 
cited  to  support  the  condemnation ;  that,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  every  citizen  had  a  right,  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  permit  its  members,  to 
withdraw  property  purchased  before  the  war,  and  lying 
in  the  enemy's  country.  But  the  Supreme  Court  deter- 
mined, that  whatever  relaxation  of  the  strict  rights  of 
war  the  more  mitigated  and  mild  practice  of  modern 
times  might  have  established,  there  had  been  none  on 
this  subject.  The  universal  sense  of  nations  had  ac- 
knowledged the  demoralizing  effects  which  would  result 
from  the  admission  of  individual  intercourse  between  the 
States  at  war.  The  whole  nation  is  embarked  in  one 
common  bottom,  and  must  be  reconciled  to  one  coinmon 
fate.  Every  individual  of  the  one  nation  must  acknow- 
ledge every  individual  of  the  other  nation  as  his  own 
enemy,  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  his  country.  This 
being  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  what  is  the  consequence  of 
a  breach  of  that  duty  ?  The  law  of  prize  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations.  By  it  a  hostile  character  is  attached 
to  trade,  independent  of  the  character  of  the  trader  who 
pursues  or  directs  it.  Condemnation  to  the  captor  is 
equally  the  fate  of  the  enemy's  property,  and  of  that 
found  engaged  in  an  anti-neutral  trade.  But  a  citizen 
or  ally  may  be  engaged  in  a  hostile  trade,  and  thereby 
involve  his  property  in  the  fate  of  those  in  whose  cause 
he  embarks.  This  liability  of  the  property  of  a  citizen 
to  condemnation,  as  prize  of  war,  may  likewise  be 
accounted  for  on  other  considerations.  Every  tiling 
that  issues  from  a  hostile  country  is,  prima  facie ^  the 
j)roporty  of  the  enemy,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
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claimant  to  support  the  negative  of  the  proposition.  Chap.  I. 
But  if  the  claimant  be  a  citizen,  or  an  ally,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  makes  out  his  interest  he  confesses  the 
commission  of  an  offence,  which,  under  a  well-known 
rule  of  the  municipal  law,  deprives  him  of  his  right  to 
prosecute  his  claim.  Nor  did  this  doctrine  rest  upon 
abstract  reasoning  only ;  it  was  supported  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  enlightened,  perhaps  it  might  be  said, 
of  all  commercial  nations ;  and  it  afforded  the  Court  full 
confidence  in  their  judgment  in  this  case,  that  they 
found,  upon  recurring  to  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Prize  Causes,  established  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  that,  in  various  cases,  it  was  reasoned 
upon  as  the  established  law  of  that  Court.  Certain  it 
was,  that  it  was  the  law  of  England  before  the  American 
Revolution,  and  therefore  formed  a  part  of  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Courts  by  their  Federal  Constitution.  Whether 
the  trading,  in  that  case,  was  such  as,  in  the  eye  of  the 
prize  law,  subjects  the  property  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion, depended  on  the  legal  force  of  the  term.  If  by 
trading^  in  the  law  of  prize,  were  meant  that  signification 
of  the  term  which  consists  in  negotiation  or  contmct,  the 
case  would  certainly  not  come  under  the  penalty  of  the 
rule.  But  the  object,  policy,  and  spirit  of  the  rule  are 
intended  to  cut  off  all  communication,  or  actual  loco- 
motive intercourse  between  individuals  of  the  States  at 
war.  Negotiation  or  contract  had,  therefore,  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  offence.  Intercourse  incon- 
sistent with  actual  hostility,  is  the  offence  against  which 
the  rule  is  directed;  and  by  substituting  this  term  for 
that  of  trading  tvith  the  enemy ^  an  answer  was  given  to  the 
argument,  that  this  was  not  a  trading  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cases  cited.  Whether,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
war,  a  citizen  has  a  right  to  remove  to  his  own  country, 
with  his  property,  or  not,  the  claimant  certainly  had  not 
a  right  to  leave  his  own  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  homo  his  property  from  an  enemy's  country. 
As  to  the  claini  for  tlie  vessel,  it  was  held  to  be  founded 
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upon  no  pretext  whatever;  for  the  undertaking  was 
altogether  voluntary  and  inexcusable  {d). 

So  where  hostilities  had  broken  out,  and  the  vessel  in 
question,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  war,  and  unpressed 
by  any  peculiar  danger,  changed  her  course  and  sought 
an  enemy's  port,  where  she  traded  and  took  in  a  cargo, 
it  was  determined  to  be  a  cause  of  confiscation.  If  such 
an  act  could  be  justified,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  prohibit 
trade  with  an  enemy.  The  subsequent  trafiic  in  the 
enemy's  country,  by  which  her  return  cargo  was  obtained, 
connected  itself  with  a  voluntary  sailing  for  a  hostile 
port ;  nor  did  the  circumstance  that  she  was  carried  by 
force  into  one  part  of  the  enemy's  dominions,  when  her 
actual  destination  was  another,  break  the  chain.  The 
conduct  of  this  ship  was  much  less  to  be  defended  than 
that  of  The  Rapid  [e). 

So,  also,  where  goods  were  purchased  some  time  before 
the  war,  by  the  agent  of  an  American  citizen  in  Great 
Britain,  but  not  shipped  until  nearly  a  year  after  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  they  were  pronounced  liable  to 
confiscation.  Supposing  a  citizen  had  a  right,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  to  withdraw  from  the  enemy's 
country  his  property  purchased  before  the  war,  (on  which 
the  Court  gave  no  opinion,)  such  right  must  be  exercised 
with  due  diligence,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  after  a 
knowledge  of  hostilities.  To  admit  a  citizen  to  withdraw 
property  from  a  hostile  country  a  long  time  after  the 
commencement  of  war,  upon  the  pretext  of  its  having 
been  purchased  before  the  war,  would  lead  to  the  most 
injurious  consequences,  and  hold  out  temptations  to 
every  species  of  fraudulent  and  illegal  traffic  with  the 
enemy.  To  such  an  unlimited  extent  the  right  could 
not  exist  (/). 

In  December,  1863,  The  Gray  Jacket  sailed  from  Mobile  Bay,  a 
Ojnfoderate  port  at  that  time  blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleets,  and  the 
next  day  was  captured  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Federal  cruiser.  The 
owner  of  The  Gray  Jacket  asserted  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  quit 


(i)  The  Rapid,  8  Oranoh,  156. 
(t)  Tht  AUxandmr,  8  Oranoh,  169. 


(/)  Thr  St.  laurcnrf,  8  Cranch,  434 
8.  C,  0  Oranoh,  120. 
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the  rebel  States  with  the  ship  and  as  much  property  as  he  could  take      Chap.  I. 

in  her,  in  order  to  repair  to  one  of  the  loyal  States.    The  Court  below,  

however,  condemned  the  ship  as  prize.  The  Supreme  Court,  on 
appeal,  said,  the  liability  of  the  property  was  irrespective  of  the 
status  domicilii,  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  owner.  If  it  came  from 
enemy  territory,  it  bore  the  impress  of  enemy  property.  If  it  belonged 
to  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  country  of  the  captors,  it  was  nevertheless  as 
much  liable  to  condemnation  as  if  owned  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the 
hostile  country  or  by  the  hostile  government  itself.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation of  these  rules  is,  that  where,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  the  owner  escapes  with  such  property  as 
he  can  take  with  him,  or  in  good  faith  thus  early  removes  his  property 
with  a  view  of  putting  it  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  hostile  power, 
the  property  in  such  cases  is  exempt  from  the  liability  which  would 
otherwise  attend  it.  The  Gray  Jacket  having  only  sailed  in  December, 
1863,  whereas  the  war  broke  out  in  April,  1861,  her  removal  was  held 
to  be  too  late,  and  she  was  condemned  as  prize  {g). 

%  314. 
In  another  case,  tlie  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  Thsjouph. 

United  States,  sailed  from  thence  before  the  war,  with  a 
cargo  or  freight,  on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  thence  back  to  the  United  States.  She 
arrived  in  Liveri)ool,  there  discharged  her  cargo,  and 
took  in  another  at  Hull,  and  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg 
under  a  British  license,  granted  the  8th  June,  1812, 
authorizing  the  export  of  mahogany  to  Russia,  and  the 
importation  of  a  return  cargo  to  England.  On  her 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  she  received  news  of  the  war, 
and  sailed  to  London  with  a  Russian  cargo,  consigned  to 
British  merchants;  wintered  in  Sweden,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  sailed  under  convoy  of  a  British  man-of- 
war  for  England,  where  she  arrived  and  delivered  her 
cargo,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  ballast,  under 
a  British  license,  and  was  captured  near  Boston  Light- 
house. The  Court  stated,  in  delivering  its  judgment, 
that,  after  the  decisions  above  cited,  it  was  not  to  be 
contended  that  the  sailing  with  a  cargo  or  freight,  from 
Russia  to  the  enemy's  country,  after  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  war,  did  not  amount  to  such  a  trading  with  the 
enemy  as  to  subject  both  vessel  and  cargo  to  condemna- 

(y)  The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wallace,  342,  369. 
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Part  rv.     tion,  as  prize  of  war,   had  they  been  captured  whilst 
proceeding  on  that  voyage.      The  alleged  necessity  of 
undertaking  that  voyage  to  enable  the  master,  out  of 
the  freight,  to  discharge  his  expenses  at  St.  Petersburg, 
countenanced,  as  the  master  declared,  by  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  minister  there,  that,  by  undertaking 
such   a  voyage,  he  would  violate   no   law  of   his  own 
country;  although  those  considerations,   if   founded  in 
truth,  presented   a  case  of  peculiar  hardship,  yet  they 
afforded  no  legal  excuse  which  it  was  competent  for  the 
Court  to  admit  as  the  basis  of  its  decision.     The  counsel 
for  the  claimant  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  insufficiency 
of  this  ground,  and  had  applied  their  strength  to  show 
that  the  vessel  was  not  taken  in  delicto,  having  finished 
the  offensive  voyage  in  which  she  was  engaged  in  the 
enemy's   country,    and    having   been   captured   on    her 
return  home  in  ballast.     It  was  not  denied  that,  if  she 
had  been  taken  in  the  same  voyage  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed,  she  would  be  considered  as  still  in  delicto, 
and  subject  to  confiscation;  but  it  Avas  contended  that 
her  voyage  terminated  at  the  enemy's  port,  and  that  she 
was,  on  her  return,  on  a  new  voj^age.     But  the  Court 
said,  that  even  admitting  that  the  outward  and  home- 
ward voyage  could  be  separated,  so  as  to  render  them 
two  distinct  voyages,  still,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  termini  of  the  homeward  voyage  were  St.  Petersburg 
and   the    United    States.      The   continuity   of   such    a 
voyage  could  not  be  broken  by  a  voluntary  deviation  of 
the  master,  for  the  purpose   of   carrying  on  an  inter- 
mediate trade.     That  the  going  from  the  neutral  to  the 
enemy's  countiy  was  not  undertaken  as  a  new  voyage, 
was  admitted  by  the  claimants,  who  alleged  that  it  was 
undertaken  as  subsidiary  to  the  voyage  home.     It  was, 
in  short,  a  voyage  from  the  neutral  country,  by  the  way 
of  tho  enemy's  country ;  and,  consequently,  the  vessel, 
during  any  part  of  that  voyage,  if  seized  for  any  con- 
duct subjecting  her  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  was 
seized  in  delicto  (A). 

{h)  Thr  Jote/th,  8  Cranch,  151. 


AND  ITS  IMMEDIATK  EFFECTS.  -4-^3 

We  have  seen  what  is  the  rule  of  public  and  municipal     Chap.  I. 
law  on  this  subject,  and  what  are  the  sanctions  by  which       §  315. 
it  is   guarded.     Various   attempts   have   been   made  to  fherSer'^* 
evade  its  operation,  and  to  escape  its  penalties ;  but  its 
inflexible  rigour  has  defeated  all  these  attempts.     The 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule,  far  from  weakening  its 
force,  confirm  and  strengthen  it.     They  all  resolve  them- 
selves into  cases  where  the  trading  was  with  a  neutral, 
or  the   circumstances   were   considered   as   implying  a 
license,  or  the  trading  was  not  consummated  until  the 
enemy  had  ceased  to  be  such.     In  all  other  cases,  an 
express  license   from   the   government   is    held    to    be 
necessary  to  legalize  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
enemy  (i). 

These  principles  are  still  applicable  to  war  except  when  belligerents  ReUxation  of 
have,  of  their  own  accord,  chosen  to  modify  them  by  regulations  for  rule«  against 
the  guidance  of  their  subjects  in  any  particular  case.     During  the  enemy. 
Crimean  war,  England,  Franco,  and  Kussia  all  permitted  their  respec- 
tive subjects  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  provided  the  trade  was  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  a  neutral  flag  (k).     This  relaxation  of  the 
rules  of  international  law  only  applied  to  that  particular  war.     England 
at  the  same  time  prohibited  her  subjects  from  dealing  with  any  secu- 
rities issued  by  the  Eussian  government  during  the  war.     Such  an  act 
was  made  a  misdemeanour  (/).     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  France  permitted  German  vessels  that  had  left  Germany  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  were  destined  to  carry  goods  to  French 
ports,  to  proceed  to  such  ports  and  discharge  the  goods,  but  German 
vessels  which,  uuder  the  same  circumstances,  were  destined  for  neutral 
ports  were  held  to  be  liable  to  capture  as  prize  (n»).  ^  3151, 

The  law  of  nations  prohibits  all  intercourse  between  subjects  of  the  Extent  of 

two  belligerents  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  war  between  P'^^'i^^'on  ^^ 

.  n>-i  •     •      1     1  #1  -t      •     •  intercourbe 

their  countries.     This  includes  any  act  of  voluntary  submission  to  the  betwetn 

enemy,  or  receiving  his  protection ;  any  act  or  contract  which  tends  to  ©Q*™"**- 
increase  his  resources,  and  every  kind  of  trading  or  commercial  dealing 
or  intercourse,  whether  by  transmission  of  money  or  goods,  or  orders 
for  the  delivery  of  either,  between  the  two  countries,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  through  the  iutervention  of  third  persons  or  partnerships,  or 
by  contracts  in  any  form  looking  to,  or  involving  such  transmission, 

(i)  The  Franklin,  6  C.  Rob.  127;   The  v.    U.   S.,   21  Wallace,   350;  Sadieh  r. 

Madonna  della  Gracia,  4  C.  Rob.    195  ;  Hutchins,  5  Otto,  210. 
The  Juffrow  Catharim,  5  C.  Rob.   141  ;  (A)  Kent  by  Abdy  (2nd  ed.),  p.  190. 

The  Alby,   Ibid.  251.      See  Wheaton's  [l)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  123. 

Reports,  vol.  ii.,  App.  note  (i),  p.   34  ;  (/w)  Archives  Diplomatiques,  1871-2, 

Whcaton   on   Captures,    220.      Mi/chell  Pt.  I.  pp.  246,  251. 
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or  by  Insurances  upon  trade  by  or  with  tbe  enemy.  Beyond  this  the 
prohibition  does  not  extend  (n).  It  does  not  apply  to  transactions 
which  are  to  take  place  entirely  in  the  territory  of  one  belligerent. 
Thus,  where  a  creditor  residing  in  one  of  the  States  at  war  has  an 
agent  in  the  other  State,  to  whom  a  debtor  could  pay  the  money, 
which  agent  was  appointed  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  payment  by 
the  debtor  to  such  agent  is  lawful.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  agent, 
if  he  receives  the  money,  will  violate  the  law  by  remitting  it  to  his 
principal  (o). 

If  a  debt  between  enemies  is  contracted  during  the  war,  it  cannot  be 
sued  for  when  the  war  is  over  {p) ;  but  when  debts  have  been  contracted 
before  war  breaks  out,  the  existence  of  the  war  does  not  extinguish 
the  debts,  it  simply  suspends  the  remedy  of  the  creditor  {q).  If  the 
debts  are  not  confiscated  during  the  war,  the  right  to  enforce  pajTnent 
revives  with  peace  (r).  As  the  creditor  cannot  sue  for  his  debt  during 
the  war,  it  has  been  held  in  America  that  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions does  not  run  against  the  creditor  while  the  war  lasts  («).  But 
there  is  no  exception  in  this  respect  in  the  English  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions [t).  In  a  case  where  the  parties  had  agreed  in  their  contract 
that  no  suit  or  action  should  be  sustainable  unless  commenced  within 
twelve  months  after  a  certain  event  should  occur,  the  Court  held,  that 
as  this  contract  was  followed  by  a  war,  by  which  the  parties  became 
enemies,  the  plaintiff  was  relieved  from  his  disability  to  sue  within  the 
twelve  months  {n). 

Another  result  of  war  is,  that  a  contract  between  a  belligerent  subject 
and  a  neutral  cannot,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  be  performed  if  the 
belligerent  subject  has  agreed  to  carry  it  out  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870, 
a  German  vessel  was  chartered  by  a  British  subject  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (contraband  of  war)  from  Pisagua  to  Cork,  Cowes,  or 
Falmouth,  and  then  to  receive  orders  to  proceed  to  any  safe  port  in 
Great  Britain,  or  on  the  continent  between  Havre  and  Hamburgh. 
On  arriving  at  Falmouth  the  master  received  orders  to  go  to  Dunkirk, 
and  started  for  that  port.  Shortly  before  arriving  there,  ho  was  told 
by  a  French  pilot  that  war  had  broken  out  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  tliereupon  he  sailed  to  Dover  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation.    He  had  appeared  off  Dunkirk  Qp  the  16th  of  July,  1870,  and 


(n)  Kerihaw  t.  KeUey,  100  Massa- 
ohuaettn,  672  ;  Jeeker  v.  Motityomery,  18 
Howard,  111;  llangrr  v.  Abbott,  6  Wal- 
lace, 635  ;  Monty  ornery  v.  U.  S.,  16  Ibid. 
396  ;  Snell  v.  Iheiyht,  120  Massticbu- 
Mtt«.  0. 

(o)  Ward  v.  Stnilh,  7  Wallace,  462 ; 
U.  S.  V.  Oroumayer,  9  Ibid.  76. 

(//)  JFi/Zmow  t.  I'atrr$on,  7  Taunton, 
439. 

(f)  Wart  V.  nUtM,  3  Dallaa,    199  ; 


Upton,  Maritime  Law,  p.  42. 

(r)  Manning,  by  Amos  (e<l.  1875), 
p.  176  ;  Ilanger  v.  Abbott,  6  Wallace, 
637. 

{»)  Jfatiyer  v.  Abbott,  6  Wallace,  632  ; 
The  Trotrctor,  9  Ibid.  687  ;  U.  S.  v. 
Witey,  11  Ibid.  608. 

(/)  J)e  fl'ahl  V.  Jirtiune,  26  L.  J.  Ex. 
343,  346. 

(m)  Semmen  v.  Hartford  Fnt,  Co.,  13 
Wallace,  168. 
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war  was  actually  declared  on  the  19tli.     At  Dover  he  refused  to  give      Chap.  I. 

up  the  cargo  uuless  the  freight  was  paid.     The  ship  was  therefore 

sued  by  the  consignees  of  the  cargo.     The  Privy  Council  held  that  he 

was  justified  in  putting  back  to  Dover,  and  had  been  guilty  of  no 

improper  delay  or  deviation  from  the  voyage.     As  war  was  declared, 

his  vessel,  being  German,  could  not  go  to  Dunkirk,  and  he  was  therefore 

not  bound  to  carry  out  his  contract  in  that  respect.     In  this  particular 

case  the  Court  allowed  the  master  the  freight  from  Pisagua  to  Dover, 

because  Dunkirk  was  not  the  only  port  stipulated  for  in  the  charter 

party,  and  delivery  at  Dover  was  within  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

They  declined  to  decide  whether  the  freight  would  have  been  earned 

if  no  other  port  but  Dunkirk  had  been  mentioned  (x). 

§316. 

Not  only  is  such  intercourse  witli  the  enemy,  on  the  Trade  with 

p         1  •  «•      1       1     11'  c^  1  •!  •       1  J   the  conimon 

part  of  subjects  of  the  belhgerent  btate,  prohibited  and  euemy  un- 
punished with  confiscation  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  their  put  of  niued 
own  country,  but,  during  a  conjoint  war,  no  subject  of  "^  ^^^' 
an  all}'  can  trade  with  the  common  enemy,  without  being 
liable  to  the  forfeiture,  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  ally,  of 
his  property  engaged  in  such  trade.  This  rule  is  a 
corollary  of  the  other ;  and  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  such  trade  is  forbidden  to  the  subjects  of  the 
co-belligerent  by  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  country, 
by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  express  or 
implied  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between 
the  allied  powers.  And  as  the  former  rule  can  be  relaxed 
only  by  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
State,  so  this  can  be  relaxed  only  by  the  permission  of 
the  allied  nations,  according  to  their  mutual  agreement. 
A  declaration  of  hostilities  naturally  carries  with  it  an 
interdiction  of  all  commercial  intercourse.  Where  one 
State  only  is  at  war,  this  interdiction  may  be  relaxed,  as 
to  its  own  subjects,  without  injuring  any  other  State; 
but  when  allied  nations  are  pursuing  a  common  cause 
against  a  common  enemy,  there  is  an  implied,  if  not  an 
express  contract,  that  neither  of  the  co-belligerent  States 
shall  do  anything  to  defeat  the  common  object.  If  one 
State  allows  its  subjects  to  carry  on  an  uninterrupted 
trade  with  the  enemy,  the  consequence  "VNdll  be,  that  it 

(x)  The  Teutonia,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  171.       E.  583  ;    The  Expreu,  Ibid.  597  ;    The 
See  also  The  San  Rotmn,  L.  S.  3  A.  &       Patria,  Ibid.  436. 
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will  supply  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  which  may  be 
injurious  to  the  common  cause.  It  should  seem  that  it  is 
not  enough,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  Prize  Court  of  one 
of  the  allied  States,  to  say  that  the  other  has  allowed  this 
practice  to  its  own  subjects ;  it  should  also  be  shown, 
either  that  the  practice  is  of  such  a  nature  as  cannot 
interfere  with  the  common  operations,  or  that  it  has  the 
allowance  of  the  other  confederate  State  [y). 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  principle,  interdicting 
all  commercial  and  other  pacific  intercourse  with  the 
public  enemy,  that  every  species  of  private  contract  made 
with  his  subjects  during  the  war  is  unlawful.  The  rule 
thus  deduced  is  applicable  to  insurance  on  enemy's  pro- 
perty and  trade ;  to  the  drawing  and  negotiating  of  bills 
of  exchange  between  subjects  of  the  powers  at  war;  to 
the  remission  of  funds,  in  money  or  bills,  to  the  enemy's 
country ;  to  commercial  partnerships  entered  into  between 
the  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  existing  previous  to  the  declaration;  which  last 
are  dissolved  by  the  mere  force  and  act  of  the  war  itself, 
although,  as  to  other  contracts,  it  only  suspends  the 
remedy  (z). 

Grotius,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  third  book,  where 
he  is  treating  of  the  liability  of  the  property  of  subjects 
for  the  injuries  committed  by  the  State  to  other  commu- 
nities, lays  down  that  "by  the  law  of  nations,  all  the 
subjects  of  the  offending  State,  who  are  such  from  a 
permanent  cause,  whether  natives,  or  emigrants  from 
another  country,  are  liable  to  reprisals,  but  not  so  those 
who  are  only  travelling  or  sojourning  for  a  little  time; — 
for  reprisals,"  says  he,  ''have  been  introduced  as  a  species 
of  charge  imposed  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  public; 
from  which  are  exempt  those  who  are  only  temporarily 
subject  to  the  laws.     Ambassadors  and  their  goods  are, 


(y)  BynkcrHhook,  Quicst.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i,  cap.  10  ;  The  Neplmiii,  6  C.  Rob. 
403;  4  Ibid.  261. 

(f)  Bynkomhoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  21.  Duponooau's  Transl. 
p.  166,  Note.    Kent't  Commentariet  on 


American  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  C8,  6tli 
cd.  Grisuold  v.  Vaddington,  10  John- 
son, 438  ;  Enponito  v.  JJowden,  7  E.  & 
J\.  785  ;  T/ie  miliam  Bagaky,  6  Wal- 
laoe,  377. 
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however,  excepted  from  this  liability  of  subjects,  but  not  Chap.  I. 
those  sent  to  an  enemy."  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  right  of  killing 
and  doing  other  bodily  harm  to  enemies,  in  what  he  calls 
solemn  war,  he  holds  that  this  right  extends,  ''not  only  to 
those  who  bear  arms,  or  are  subjects  of  the  author  of  the 
war,  but  to  all  those  who  are  found  within  the  enemy's 
territory.  In  fact,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  hostile 
intentions  even  of  strangers  who  are  within  the  enemy's 
territory  at  the  time,  that  is  sufficient  to  render  the  right 
of  which  we  are  speaking  applicable  even  to  them  in  a 
general  war.  In  which  respect  there  is  a  distinction 
between  war  and  reprisals,  which  last,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  a  kind  of  contribution  paid  by  the  subjects  for  the 
debts  of  the  State"  (a).  o  3^9 

Barbeyrac,  in  a  note  collating  these  passages,  observes,  ^ticUm  of 
that  'Hhe  late  M.  Cocceius,  in  a  dissertation  which  I  have 
already  cited,  De  Jure  Belli  in  Amicos,  rejects  this  dis- 
tinction, and  insists  that  even  those  foreigners  who  have 
not  been  allowed  time  to  retire  ought  to  be  considered 
as  adhering  to  the  enemy,  and  for  that  reason  justly 
exposed  to  acts  of  hostility.  In  order  to  supply  this 
pretended  defect,  he  afterwards  distinguishes  foreigners, 
who  remain  in  the  country,  from  those  who  only  transi- 
ently pass  through  it,  and  are  constrained  by  sickness 
or  the  necessity  of  theii*  affairs.  But  this  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others, 
he  criticized  our  author  without  undei*standing  him.  In 
the  following  paragraph,  Grotius  manifestly  distinguishes 
from  the  foreigners  of  whom  he  has  just  spoken  those 
who  are  the  permanent  subjects  of  the  enemy,  by  whom 
he  doubtless  understands,  as  the  learned  Gronovius  has 
already  explained,  those  who  are  domiciled  in  the  country. 
Our  author  explains  his  own  meaning  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  book,  in  speaking  of  reprisals,  which  he 
allows  against  this  species  of  foreignei*s,  whilst  he  does 


(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  $  7,  No.  1.     Ibid.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  iv.  §J  6 — 7. 
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Part  rv.    not  grant  tliem  against  those  who  only  pass  through  the 
country,  or  are  temporarily  resident  in  it"  (b). 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  claims  of  a  man's 
native  country  upon  his  political  allegiance,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  natural-born  subject  of  one  country 
may  become  the  citizen  of  another,  in  time  of  peace,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  and  may  become  entitled  to  all 
the  commercial  privileges  attached  to  his  acquired  domi- 
cile. On  the  other  hand,  if  war  breaks  out  between  his 
adopted  country  and  his  native  country,  or  any  other, 
his  property  becomes  liable  to  reprisals  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  effects  of  those  who  owe  a  permanent 
p  320  allegiance  to  the  enemy  State. 
Species  of  As  to  wliat  spccics   of   residence   constitutes    such  a 

constituting  domicilc  as  will  render  the  party  liable  to  reprisals,  the 
onue  e.  ^^^^  -^r^iters  are  deficient  in  definitions  and  details.  Their 
defects  are  supplied  by  the  precedents  furnished  by  the 
British  Prize  Courts,  which,  if  they  have  not  applied  the 
principle  with  undue  severity  in  the  case  of  neutrals, 
have  certainly  not  mitigated  it  in  its  application  to  that 
of  British  subjects  resident  in  the  enemy's  country  on 
o  321  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
mst.susta-  In  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize 
Causes,  upon  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  capture  of 
JSL  Eustatius  by  Admiral  Rodney,  delivered  in  1785,  by 
Lord  Camden,  ho  stated  that  "if  a  man  went  into  a 
foreign  country  upon  a  visit,  to  travel  for  health,  to 
settle  a  particular  business,  or  the  like,  he  thought  it 
would  be  hard  to  seize  upon  his  goods ;  but  a  residence, 
not  attended  with  these  circumstances,  ought  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  permanent  residence."  In  applying  the 
evidence  and  the  law  to  the  resident  foreigners  in  St. 
Eustatius,  ho  said,  that  "in  every  point  of  view,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  resident  subjects.  Their  persons, 
their  lives,  their  industry,  were  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  under  whoso  protection  they  lived ;  and  if 
"war  broke  out,  they,  continuing  to  reside  there,  paid  their 

{ft)  Ghrotiiu,  par   Barboyrao,   in  loe.      undor  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
8m  on  thia  point  Whiting,  War  Powers      SUtos  (43rd  od.),  p.  334. 


Hut, 
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proportion  of  taxes,  imposts,  and  the  like,  equally  with    Chap.  I. 
natural-born   subjects,  and  no  doubt  come  within  that 
description  "  (c).  „  ^22 

''  Time,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  ''  is  the  grand  ingredient  The  uamlony. 
in  constituting  domicile.     In  most  cases  it  is  unavoidably 
conclusive.     It  is  not  unfrequently  said  that  if  a  person 
comes  only  for  a  special  purpose,  that  shall  not  fix  a 
domicile.     This  is  not  to   be   taken  in  an   unqualified 
latitude,  and  without  some  respect  to  the  time  which 
such  a  purpose  may  or  shall  occupy ;  for  if  the  purpose 
be  of  such   a  nature  as  may  probably^  or  does  actually^ 
detain  tlie  person  for  a  great  length  of  time,  a  general 
residence  might  grow  upon  the   special   purpose.      A 
special  purpose  may  lead  a  man  to  a  country,  where  it 
shall  detain  him  the  whole  of  his  life.     Against  such  a 
long  residence,  the  plea  of  an  original  special  purpose 
could  not  be  averred ;  it  must  be  inferred  in  such  a  case 
that  other  purposes  forced  themselves  upon  him,  and 
mixed  themselves  with  the  original  design,  and  impressed 
upon  him  the  character  of  the  country  where  he  resided. 
Supposing  a  man  comes  into  a  belligerent  country  at  or 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  certainly  reason- 
able not  to  bind  him  too  soon  to  an  acquired  character, 
and  to  allow  him  a  fair  time  to  disentangle  himself ;  but 
if  he  continues  to  reside  during  a  good  part  of  the  war, 
contributing  by  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  means 
to  the  strength  of  that  country,  he  could  not  plead  his 
special  purpose  with  any  effect  against  the   rights  of 
hostility.     If  he   could,  there   would   be   no   sufficient 
guard  against  the  frauds   and  abuses  of   masked,  pre- 
tended, original,  and  sole  purposes  of  a  long-continued 
residence.     There  is  a  time  which  will  estop  such  a  plea ; 
no  rule  can  fix  the  time  a  priori^  but  such  a  rule  there 
must  be.     In  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  mere  time,  it  is  not 
impertinent  to  remark  that  the  same  quantity  of  business, 
which  would  not  fix  a  domicile  in  a  certain  quantity  of 

{c)  M.S.     Proceedings  of  the  Com-       States.     OpiDion  of  Mr.  W.  Pinkney, 

missioners  under  the  Treaty  of   1794,       •    ., _„„    ,  tl    t>  ^ 

,    .  ^         ^  •^,     ,_       ,      in  the  case  of  The  BeUey. 

between  Great  Bntarn  and  the  United 

W.  O  G 
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Partly,  time,  would  nevertheless  have  that  efPect  if  distributed 
over  a  larger  space  of  time.  This  matter  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  tiaie  and  the  occupation, 
with  a  great  preponderance  on  the  article  of  time :  be 
the  occupation  what  it  may,  it  cannot  happen,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  that  mere  length  of  time  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  domicile  "  {d). 

In  the  case  of  The  Indian  Chiefs  determined  in  1800, 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  domiciled 
in  England,  had  engaged  in  a  mercantile  enterprise  to 
the  British  East  Indies,  a  trade  prohibited  to  British 
subjects,  but  allowed  to  American  citizens  under  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  vessel  came  into  a  British  port 
on  its  return  voyage,  and  was  seized  as  engaged  in  illicit 
trade.  Mr.  Johnson,  having  then  left  England,  was 
detemiined  not  to  be  a  British  subject  at  the  time  of 
capture,  and  restitution  was  decreed.  In  delivering  his 
judgment  in  this  case,  Sir  W.  Scott  said,  "  Taking  it  to 
be  clear  that  the  national  character  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a 
British  merchant,  was  founded  in  residence  only,  that  it 
was  acquired  by  residence,  and  rested  on  that  circum- 
stance alone,  it  must  be  held,  that,  from  the  moment  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  country  where  he  had  resided  on 
his  way  to  his  own  country,  he  was  in  the  act  of  re- 
suming his  original  character,  and  must  be  considered  as 
an  American.  The  character  that  is  gained  by  resi- 
dence, ceases  by  non-residence.  It  is  an  adventitious 
character,  and  no  longer  adheres  to  him  from  the  moment 
that  he  puts  himself  in  motion,  bond  fide,  to  quit  the 
g  324  country,  sine  animo  revertendi^^  (e). 
Tho  native  Tlio  native  character  easily  reverts,  and  it  requires 

MtSiy  rereru.  fewer  circumstances  to  constitute  domicile,  in  the  case  of 
a  native  subject,  than  to  impress  the  national  character 
on  one  who  is  originally  of  another  country.  Thus,  the 
property  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  boon  residing,  and 


(rf)  Thfi  Uarmony,  2  0.  Rob.  824. 

(«)  Th«  Indian  Chi*/,  3  0.  Rob.  12,    NoUon,  Private  Inteniational  Law,  34. 
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was  probably  naturalized,  in  the  United  States,  but  who    Chap.  I. 
had  returned  to  St.  Domingo,  and  shipped  from  thence 
the  produce  of  that  island  to  France,  was  condemned  in 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  (/). 

In  The  Indian  Chief,  the  case  of  Mr.  Dutilth  is  referred 
to  by  the  claimant's  counsel  as  having  obtained  restitu- 
tion, though  at  the  time  of  sailing  he  was  resident  in  the 
enemy's  country ;  but  the  decision  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal, 
in  1800,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  C.  Robinson,  in  which  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Mr.  Dutilth's  property  were  condemned 
or  restored,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  residence 
at  the  time  of  capture.  That  decision  is  more  particu- 
larly stated  by  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  at  the  hearing  of  the  case 
of  The  Harmony  before  the  Lords,  July  7,  1803.  "  The 
case  of  Mr.  Dutilth  also  illustrates  the  present.  He  came 
to  Europe  about  the  end  of  July,  1793,  at  the  time  when 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  alarm  on  account  of  the  state  of 
commerce.  He  went  to  Holland,  then  not  only  in  a  state 
of  amity,  but  of  alliance  with  this  country  ;  he  continued 
there  until  the  French  entered.  During  the  whole  time 
he  was  there,  he  was  without  any  establishment ;  he  had 
no  counting-house ;  he  had  no  contracts  or  dealings  with 
contractors  there ;  he  employed  merchants  there  to  sell 
his  property,  paying  them  a  commission.  Upon  the 
French  entering  into  Holland,  he  applied  for  advice  to 
know  what  was  left  for  him  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, having  remained  there  on  account  of  the  doubtful 
state  of  mercantile  credit,  which  not  only  afifected  Dutch 
and  American,  but  English  houses,  who  were  all  looking 
after  the  state  of  credit  in  that  country.  In  1794,  when 
the  French  came  there,  Mr.  D.  applied  to  Mr.  Adams, 
the  American  minister,  who  advised  him  to  stay  until  he 
could  get  a  passport.  He  continued  there  until  the  latter 
end  of  that  year,  and,  having  wound  up  his  concerns, 
came  away.  Some  part  of  his  property  was  captured 
before  he  came  there.     That  part  which  was  taken  before 

{/)  La  Virginie,  5  C.  Rob.  99.  The  pp.  92,  139,  303,  and  by  the  Americaa 
same  rule  is  also  adopted  in  the  prize  Prize  Courts.  Ttte  Dos  Hermanoa,  2 
law  of  France,  Code  dee  Prises,  torn.  i.      Wheaton,  76. 

gg2 
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Part  rv.    he  came  there  was  restored  to  him  ( The  Fair  American^ 
Adm.,  1796),  but  that  part  which  was  taken  while  he 
was  there  was  condemned,  and  that  because  he  was  in 
Holland  at  the  time  of  the  capture."     The  Hannibal  and 
5  325       Pomona^  Lords,  1800  (^). 
The  Diana.  The  caso  of  The  Diana^  determined  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in 

1803,  is  also  full  of  instruction  on  this  subject.  During 
the  war  which  commenced  in  1795  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  the  colony  of  Demerara  surrendered  to  the 
British  arms,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  restored 
to  the  Dutch.  That  treaty  contained  an  article  allowing 
the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  a 
term  of  three  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  notification 
of  the  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  effects 
acquired  before  or  during  the  war,  in  which  term  they 
might  have  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property.  Pre- 
vious to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  in  1803, 
The  Diana  and  several  other  vessels,  laden  with  colonial 
produce,  were  captured  on  a  voyage  from  Demerara  to 
Holland.  Immediately  after  the  declaration,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years  from  the  notification 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Demerara  again  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain.  Claims  to  the  captured  property  were 
filed  by  original  British  subjects,  inhabitants  of  Demerara, 
some  of  whom  had  settled  in  the  colony  while  it  was  in 
possession  of  Great  Britain;  others  before  that  event. 
The  cause  came  on  for  hearing  after  it  had  again  become 
a  Biitish  colony. 

Sir  W.  Scott  decreed  restitution  to  those  British  subjects 
who  had  settled  in  the  colony  while  in  British  possession, 
but  condemned  the  property  of  those  who  had  settled 
there  before  that  time.  Ho  lield  that  those  of  the  first 
class,  by  settling  in  Demerara  while  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  afforded  a  presumption  of  their  intending  to 
return,  if  the  island  should  bo  transferred  to  a  foreign 
power,  which  presumption,  recognized  by  the  treaty, 
relieved  those  claimants  from  the  necessity  of  proving 

(^)  Wheat0D*8  Rep.  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  27,  28,  29. 
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such  intention.  He  thought  it  reasonable  that  they  Chap.  I. 
should  be  admitted  to  their  jus  postUminii^  and  he  held 
them  entitled  to  the  protection  of  British  subjects.  But 
he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  "mere  recency  of  estab- 
lishment would  not  avail,  if  the  intention  of  making  a 
permanent  residence  there  was  fixed  upon  the  party. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Whitehill  fully  established  this  point. 
He  had  arrived  at  St.  Eustatius  only  a  day  or  two  before 
Admiral  Rodney  and  the  British  forces  made  their  appear- 
ance; but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  gone  to  establish 
himself  there,  and  his  propei-ty  was  condemned.  Hero 
recency,  therefore,  would  not  be  sufficient." 

But  the  property  of  those  claimants  who  had  settled  in 
Demerara  before  that  colony  came  into  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain  was  condemned.  "  Having  settled  without 
any  faith  in  British  possession,  it  cannot  be  supposed," 
he  said,  "that  they  would  have  relinquished  their  resi- 
dence because  that  possession  had  ceased.  They  had 
passed  from  one  sovereignty  with  indifference,  and  if 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  again  to  a  connec- 
tion with  this  country,  they  must  have  viewed  it  as  a 
circumstance  that  was  in  no  degree  likely  to  affect  their 
intention  of  remaining  there.  On  the  situation  of  persons 
settled  there  previous  to  the  time  of  British  possession,  I 
feel  myself  obliged  to  pronounce,  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  persons  resident  in  Amsterdam. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  if  there  were  among 
these  any  who  were  actually  removing,  and  that  fact  is 
properly  ascertained,  their  goods  may  be  capable  of 
restitution.  All  that  I  mean  to  express  is,  that  there 
must  be  evidence  of  an  intention  to  remove  on  the  part 
of  those  who  settled  prior  to  British  possession,  the 
presumption  not  being  in  their  favour  "  {h).  „  «2g 

The  case  of  The   Ocean,  determined  in  1804,  was  a  Case  of 
claim  relating  to  British  subjects  settled  in  foreign  States  remo^g 
in  time  of  amity,  and  taking  early  measures  to  withdraw  enemy's^ 
themselves  on  the  breaking  out  of  war.      It  appeared  J^e^b^kSii? 

out  of  war. 

Tk«  Ocean, 
(A)  The  Diana,  5  C.  Rob.  60. 
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Part  rv.  that  the  claimant  had  been  settled  as  a  partner  in  a  house 
of  trade  in  Holland,  but  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  was  prevented 
from  removing  personally  only  by  the  violent  detention  of 
all  British  subjects  who  happened  to  be  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  enemy  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  In 
this  case  Sir  W.  Scott  said :  ''It  would,  I  think,  be 
going  further  than  the  law  requires,  to  conclude  this 
person  by  his  former  occupation,  and  by  his  present 
constrained  residence  in  France,  so  as  not  to  admit  him 
to  have  taken  himself  out  of  the  effect  of  supervening 
hostilities,  by  the  means  which  he  had  used  for  his 
removal.  On  sufficient  proof  being  made  of  the  pro- 
perty, I  shall  be  disposed  to  hold  him  entitled  to  restitu- 
tion "(0. 

In  a  note  to  this  case,  Sir  C.  Robinson  states  that  the 
situation  of  British  subjects  wishing  to  remove  from 
the  enemy's  country  on  the  event  of  a  war,  but  prevented 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  hostilities  from  taking 
measures  sufficiently  early  to  obtain  restitution,  formed 
not  unfrequently  a  case  of  considerable  hardship  in  the 
Prize  Court.  He  advises  persons  so  situated,  on  their 
actual  removal,  to  make  application  to  government  for 
a  special  pass,  rather  than  to  trust  valuable  property  to 
the  effect  of  a  mere  intention  to  remove,  dubious  as  that 
intention  may  frequently  appear  under  the  circumstances 
that  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  And 
Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Dree  Gchrocders^  observes, 
''  that  pretences  of  withdrawing  funds  are  at  all  times  to 
be  watched  with  considerable  jealousy;  but  when  the 
transaction  appears  to  have  been  conducted  bond  fide  with 
that  view,  and  to  be  directed  only  to  the  removal  of 
property,  which  the  accidents  of  war  may  have  lodged 
in  the  belligerent  country,  cases  of  this  kind  are  entitled  to 
bo  treated  with  some  indulgence."  But  in  a  subsequent 
case,  where  an  indulgence  was  allowed  by  the  Court  for 
the  withdrawal  of  British  property  under  peculiar  cir- 

(t)  .6  0.  Rob.  91. 
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cumstances,  he  intimated  that  the  decree  of  restitution,     Chap.  I. 
in  that  j^articular  case,  was  not  to  be  understood  as  in 
any  degree  relaxing  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license, 
wherever  property  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's 
country  (k). 

The  same  principles,  as  to  the  effect  of  domicile,  orDecEionsof 
commercial  inhabitancy  in  the  enemy's  country,  were  ^J^"^*'*" 
adopted  by  the  prize  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  The  r«*ia. 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  rule  was 
applied  to  the  case  of  native  British  subjects,  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  long  before  the  war,  and 
became  naturalized  citizens  under  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  to  native  citizens  residing  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration.  The  naturalized  citizens 
in  question  had,  long  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
returned  to  their  native  country,  where  they  were  domi- 
ciled and  engaged  in  trade  at  the  time  the  shipments  in 
question  were  made.  The  goods  were  shipped  befoi-e 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  war.  At  the  time  of  the 
capture,  one  of  the  claimants  was  yet  in  the  enemy's 
country,  but  had,  since  he  heai-d  of  the  capture,  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  various  causes  set  forth  in  his  affidavit. 
Another  had  actually  returned  some  time  after  the 
capture,  and  a  third  was  still  in  the  enemy's  country. 

In  pronouncing  its  judgment  in  this  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that,  there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts 
upon  which  the  domicile  of  the  claimants  was  asserted, 
the  questions  of  law  to  be  considered  were  two :  Firsty 
by  what  means,  and  to  what  extent,  a  national  character 
may  be  impressed  upon  a  person,  different  from  that 
which  permanent  allegiance  gives  him ;  and,  secondly ^ 
what  are  the  legal  consequences  to  which  this  acquired 
character  may  expose  him,  in  the  event  of  a  war  taking 
place  between  the  country  of  his  residence  and  that  of 
his  birth,  or  that  in  which  he  had  been  naturalized.  „     ^ 

Upon  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  opinions  of  the  Domicile 

distinguished 
(*)  4  C.  Rob.  234.     The  Juffrow  Cathtrina,  6  C.  Rob.  Ul. 
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Part  IV.    text  writers  and  the  decisions  of  the  British  Courts  of 
from  Prize  already  cited,  were  referred  to ;  but  it  was  added 

a  egiance.      ^j^^^^  -^  deciding  whether  a  person  has  obtained  the  right 
of  an  acquired  domicile,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
much,  if  any  assistance,  should  be  derived  from  mere 
elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.     They  can 
only  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  law ;  and  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  establish  rules  for 
the  proper  application  of  those  principles.     The  question, 
whether  the  person  to  be  affected  by  the  right  of  domicile 
has  sufficiently  made  known  his  intention  of  fixing  him- 
self permanently  in  the  foreign  country,  must  depend 
upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     If  he  has  made 
no  express  declaration  on  the  subject,  and  his  secret 
intention  is  to  be  discovered,  his  acts  must  be  attended 
to  as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
intention.     On  this  ground  the  courts  of  England  have 
decided,  that  a  person  who  removes  to  a  foreign  country, 
settles  himself  there,  and  engages  in  the  trade  of  the 
country,  furnishes  by  these  acts  such  evidences  of  an 
intention  permanently  to  reside  there,  as  to  stamp  him 
with  the  national  character  of  the  State  where  he  resides. 
In  questions  on  this  subject,  the  chief  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  animus  manendi;  and  courts  are  to  devise 
such  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  as  may  establish  the 
fact  of  intention.     If  it   sufficiently   appears  that  the 
intention  of  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, or  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  domicile  is 
acquired  by  residence  even  of  a  few  days.     This  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  British  Prize  Courts,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable.     Another  was  that  a  neutral 
or   subject,    found    residing   in   a  foreign   country,   is 
presumed  to  be  there  animo  manendi ;  and  if  a  State  at 
war  sliould  bring  his  national  character  into  question,  it 
lies  upon  liim  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  his  residence. 
Ah  to  Homo  other  rules  of  the  Prize  Courts  of  England, 
particularly  those  which  fix  the  national  character  of  a 
person,  on  the  ground  of  constructive  residence  or  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  trade,  the  Court  was  not  called 
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upon  to  give  an  opinion  at  that  time ;  because,  in  the     Chap.  I. 

present  case,  it  was  admitted  that  the  claimants  had 

acquired  a  right  of  domicile  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time 

of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  that  country  and 

the  United  States.  ^  ggo 

The  next  question  was,  what  are  the  consequences  to  Effect  of 
which  this  acquired  domicile  may  legally  expose  the  foreign  state, 
person  entitled  to  it,  in  the  event  of  a  war  taking  place 
between  the  government  under  which  he  resides  and  that 
to  which  he  owes  permanent  allegiance.  A  neutral,  in 
this  situation,  if  he  should  engage  in  open  hostilities 
with  the  other  belligerent,  would  be  considered  and 
treated  as  an  enemy.  A  citizen  of  the  other  belligerent 
could  not  be  so  considered,  because  he  could  not,  by  any 
act  of  hostility,  render  himself,  strictly  speaking,  an 
enemy,  contrary  to  his  permanent  allegiance;  but  al- 
though he  cannot  be  considered  an  enemy,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  he  is  deemed  such  with  reference 
to  the  seizure  of  so  much  of  his  property  concerned  in  the 
enemy's  trade,  as  is  connected  with  his  residence.  It  is 
found  adhering  to  the  enemy ;  he  is  himself  adhering  to 
the  enemy,  although  not  criminally  so,  unless  he  engages 
in  acts  of  hostility  against  his  native  country,  or  perhaps 
refuses,  when  required  by  his  country,  to  return.  The 
same  rule,  as  to  property  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy,  applies  to  neutrals,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  converse  of  this  rule  inevitably  applies  to  the  subject 
of  a  belligerent  State  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country ;  he 
is  deemed  a  neutral  by  both  belligerents,  with  reference 
to  the  trade  which  he  carries  on  with  the  adverse  belli- 
gerent, and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ^  «3q 

But  this  national  character  which  a  man  acquires  by  Renunciation 
residence  may  be  thrown  off  at  pleasure,  by  a  return  to 
his  native  country,  or  even  by  turning  his  back  on  the 
country  in  which  he  resided,  on  his  way  to  another. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  rule  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
Having  once  acquired  a  national  character,  by  residence 
in  a  foreign  country,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  all  the 
consequences  of  it  until  he  has  thrown  it  o£F,  either  by  an 
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Part  rv.  actual  return  to  his  native  country,  or  to  that  where  he 
was  naturalized,  or  by  commencing  his  removal,  bond 
fide^  and  without  an  intention  of  returning.  If  anything 
short  of  actual  removal  be  admitted  to  work  a  change  in 
the  national  character  acquired  by  residence,  it  seems 
perfectly  reasonable  that  the  evidence  of  a  lond  fide 
intention  should  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
sincerity.  Mere  declarations  of  such  an  intention  ought 
never  to  be  relied  upon,  when  contradicted,  or  at  least 
rendered  doubtful,  by  a  continuance  of  that  residence 
which  impressed  the  character.  They  may  have  been 
made  to  deceive ;  or,  if  sincerely  made,  they  may  never 
be  executed.  Even  the  party  himself  ought  not  to  be 
bound  by  them,  because  he  may  afterwards  find  reason  to 
change  his  determination,  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  But  when  he  accompanies  these  declarations  by 
acts  which  speak  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  consummated  by  actual  removal,  the 
strongest  evidence  is  afforded  which  the  nature  of  such 
a  case  can  furnish.  And  is  it  not  proper  that  the  Courts 
of  a  belligerent  nation  should  deny  to  any  person  the 
right  to  use  a  character  so  equivocal  as  to  put  it  in  his 
power  to  claim  whichever  may  best  suit  his  purpose, 
when  it  is  called  in  question  ?  If  his  property  be  taken 
trading  with  the  enemy,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  shield  it 
from  confiscation  by  alleging  that  he  had  intended  to 
remove  from  the  enemy's  country  to  his  own,  then 
neutral,  and  therefore  that,  as  a  neutral,  the  trade  was 
to  him  lawful  ?  If  war  exists  between  the  country  of 
his  residence  and  his  native  country,  and  his  property 
be  seized  by  the  former  or  by  the  latter,  shall  he  be. 
heard  to  say,  in  the  former  case,  that  he  was  a  domiciled 
subject  in  the  country  of  the  captor;  and  in  the  latter, 
that  ho  was  a  native  subject  of  the  country  of  that  captor 
also,  because  lio  had  declared  an  intention  to  resume  his 
native  character,  and  thus  to  parry  the  belligerent  rights 
of  both  ?  It  was  to  guard  against  such  inconsistencies, 
and  against  the  frauds  which  such  pretensions,  if  tole- 
rated, would  sanction,  that  the  rule  above  mentioned  had 
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been  adopted.  Upon  what  sound  principle  could  a  dis-  Chap.  I. 
tinction  be  framed  between  the  case  of  a  neutral,  and 
the  subject  of  one  belligerent  domiciled  in  the  country 
of  the  other,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  ?  The  pro- 
perty of  each,  found  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  their 
adopted  country,  belonged  to  them,  before  the  war,  in 
the  character  of  subjects  of  that  country,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  retain  their  domicile ;  and  when  war  takes 
place  between  that  country  and  any  other,  by  which  the 
two  nations  and  all  their  subjects  become  enemies  to 
each  other,  it  follows  that  this  property,  which  was  once 
the  property  of  a  friend,  belongs  now  to  him  who,  in 
reference  to  that  property,  is  an  enemy.  p  j^j 

This  doctrine  of  the  common-law  Courts  and  prize  Effect  of 
tribunals  of  England  is  founded,  like  that  mentioned  foreign 
under  the  first  head,  upon  international  law,  and  was 
believed  to  be  strongly  supported  by  reason  and  justice. 
And  why,  it  might  be  confidently  asked,  should  not  the 
property  of  enemy's  subjects  be  exposed  to  the  law  of 
reprisals  and  of  war,  so  long  as  the  owner  retains  his 
acquired  domicile,  or,  in  the  words  of  Grotius,  continues 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  ? 
They  were  before,  and  continue  after  the  war,  bound 
by  such  residence  to  the  society  of  which  they  were 
members,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  owing  a 
qualified  allegiance  thereto.  They  are  obliged  to  defend 
it  (with  an  exception  of  such  subject  with  relation  to  his 
native  country),  in  return  for  the  protection  it  affords 
them,  and  the  privileges  which  the  laws  bestow  upon 
them  as  subjects.  The  property  of  such  persons,  equally 
with  that  of  the  native  subjects  in  their  locality  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  goods  of  the  nation,  in  regard  to  other 
States.  It  belongs  in  some  sort  to  the  State,  from  the 
right  which  the  State  has  over  the  goods  of  its  citizens, 
which  make  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  its  riches  and 
augment  its  power.  Vattel,  liv.  i.,  eh.  14,  §  182.  "  In 
reprisals,"  continues  the  same  author,  ''we  seize  on  the 
property  of  the  subject,  just  as  on  that  of  the  sovereign ; 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  subject  to  re- 
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prisals,  wherever  it  can  be  seized,  with  the  exception  of 
a  deposit  intrusted  to  the  public  faith."  Liv.  ii.,  ch.  18, 
§  344.  Now,  if  a  permanent  residence  constitutes  the 
person  a  subject  of  the  country  where  he  is  settled,  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  reside  there,  and  subjects  his 
property  to  the  law  of  reprisals,  as  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  nation,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
same  consequences  would  not  follow,  in  the  case  of  an 
open  and  public  war,  whether  between  the  adopted  and 
native  countries  of  persons  so  domiciled,  or  between  the 
former  and  any  other  nation. 

If,  then,  nothing  but  an  actual  removal,  or  a  bond  fide 
beginning  to  remove,  could  change  a  national  character 
acquired  by  domicile;  and  if,  at  the  time  of  the  inception 
of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  capture,  the 
property  belonged  to  such  domiciled  person,  in  his 
character  of  a  subject;  what  was  there  that  did  or  ought 
to  exempt  it  from  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  his  native 
country,  if,  at  the  time  of  capture,  he  continues  to  reside 
in  the  country  of  the  adverse  belligerent  ? 

It  was  contended  that  a  native  or  naturalized  subject 
of  one  country,  who  is  surprised  in  the  country  where  he 
was  domiciled,  by  a  declaration  of  war,  ought  to  have 
time  to  make  his  election  to  continue  there,  or  to  remove 
to  the  country  to  which  he  owes  permanent  allegiance ; 
and  that,  until  such  election  be  made,  his  property  ought 
to  be  protected  from  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  the  latter. 
This  doctrine  was  believed  to  be  as  unfounded  in  reason 
and  justice,  as  it  clearly  was  in  law.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  founded  upon  a  presumption  that  the  person  will 
certainly  remove,  before  it  can  possibly  be  known  whether 
he  may  elect  to  do  so  or  not.  It  was  said,  that  the  pre- 
sumption ought  to  be  made,  because,  upon  receiving 
information  of  the  war,  it  would  be  liis  duty  to  return 
home.  This  position  was  denied.  It  was  his  duty  to 
commit  no  acts  of  hostility  against  liis  native  country, 
and  to  return  to  her  assistance  when  n^piircd  to  do  so; 
nor  would  any  just  nation,  regarding  the  mild  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations,  require  him  to  take  arms  against 
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his  native  country,  or  refuse  permission  to  him  to  with-  _Chap^ 
draw  whenever  he  wished  to  do  so,  unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances,    which,    by  such   removal,   at   a  critical 
period,  might  endanger  the  public  safety.     The  conven- 
tional  law   of   nations   was   in    conformity   with   these 
principles.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  stipulate  in  treaties, 
that  the  subjects  of  each  party  shall  be  allowed  to  remove 
with  their  property,  or  to  remain  unmolested.     Such  a 
stipulation  does  not  coerce  those  subjects  to  remove  or 
remain.     They  are  left  free  to  choose  for  themselves ; 
and,  when  they  have  made  their  election,  may  claim  the 
right  of  enjoying  it,  under  the  treaty.     But  until  the 
election  is  made,  their  former  chai-acter  continues  un- 
changed.    Until  this  election  is  made,  if  the  claimant's 
property  found   upon   the   high   seas,  engaged   in   the 
commerce  of  his  adopted  country,  should  be  permitted 
by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  belligerent  to  pass  free,  under 
a  notion  that  he  may  elect  to  remove  upon  notice  of  the 
war,  and  should  arrive  safe ;  what  is  to  be  done,  in  case 
the  owner  of  it  should  elect  to  remain  where  he  is  ?    For 
if  captured,  and  brought  immediately  to  adjudication,  it 
must,  upon  this  doctrine,  be  acquitted,  until  the  election 
to  remain  is  made  and  known.     In  short,  the  point  con- 
tended for  would  apply  the  doctrine  of  relation  to  cases 
where  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  it  may  gain  all 
and  can  lose  nothing.     If  he,  after  the  capture,  should 
find  it  for  his  interest  to  remain  where  he  is  domiciled, 
his  property,  embarked  before  his  election  was  made,  is 
safe ;  and  if  he  finds  it  best  to  return,  it  is  safe,  of  course. 
It  is  safe,  whether  he  goes  or  stays.     This  doctrine  pro- 
ducing such  contradictory  consequences  was   not  only 
unsupported  by  any  authority,  but  would  violate  prin- 
ciples long  and  well  established  in  the  Prize  Courts  of 
England,  and  which  ought  not,  without  strong  reasons 
which  may  render  them  inapplicable  to  America,  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  Court.     The  rule  there  was,  that  the 
character  of  property  during  war  cannot  be  changed  in 
transitu^  by  any  act   of  the   pai-ty,  subsequent  to  the 
capture.      The   rule   indeed  went   further:    as  to   the 
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Part  rv.  correctness  of  which,  in  its  greatest  extension,  no  judg- 
ment needed  then  to  be  given ;  but  it  might  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  change  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
effected  by  an  election  of  the  owner  and  shipper,  made 
subsequent  to  the  capture,  and  more  especially  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  capture  is  obtained  by  the  owner. 
Observe  the  consequences.  The  capture  is  made  and 
known.  The  owner  is  allowed  to  deliberate  whether  it 
is  his  intention  to  remain  a  subject  of  his  adopted  or  of 
his  native  country.  If  the  capture  be  made  by  the 
former,  then  he  elects  to  become  a  subject  of  that 
country;  if  by  the  latter,  then  a  subject  of  that.  Could 
such  a  privileged  situation  be  tolerated  by  either  belli- 
gerent? Could  any  system  of  law  be  correct  which 
places  an  individual,  who  adheres  to  one  belligerent,  and 
down  to  the  period  of  his  election  to  remove,  contributes 
to  increase  her  wealth,  in  so  anomalous  a  situation  as  to 
be  clothed  with  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  as  to  both 
belligerents?  This  notion  about  a  temporary  state  of 
neutrality  impressed  upon  a  subject  of  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents, and  the  consequent  exemption  of  his  property 
from  capture  by  either,  until  he  has  had  notice  of  the 
war  and  made  his  election,  was  altogether  a  novel  theory, 
and  seemed  from  the  course  of  the  argument  to  owe  its 
origin  to  a  supj^osed  hardship  to  which  the  contrary 
doctrine  exposes  him.  But  if  the  reasoning  employed  on 
the  subject  was  correct,  no  such  hardship  could  exist; 
for  if  before  the  election  is  made,  his  property  on  the 
ocean  is  liable  to  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  his  native 
and  deserted  country,  it  is  not  only  free  from  ca2:)ture  by 
those  of  his  adopted  country,  but  is  under  its  protection. 
The  privilege  is  supposed  to  bo  equal  to  the  disadvantage, 
and  is  therefore  just.      The  double  privilege  claimed 

seems  too  unreasonable  to  be  errantedf/). 
C  333  ... 

Morchanu  Tho  national  character  of  merchants  residing  in  Europe 

JjJ^ '°      and  America  is  derived  from  that  of  the  country  in  which 

(0  n*  VfHut,  8  Oranoh,  263 ;  The  Man/  mid  8it*an,   1  Whoaton,  64  :   T7.  S.  v. 
Owmmh  0  HowMd,  60. 
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they  reside.     In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  European     Chap.  I. 

persons,  trading  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the 

factories  founded  there,  take  their  national  character  from 

that  association  under  which  they  live  and  carry  on  their 

trade :  this  distinction  arises  from  the  nature  and  habits 

of  the  countries.     In  the  western  part  of  the  world,  alien 

merchants  mix  in  the  society  of  the  natives ;  access  and 

intermixture  are  permitted,  and  they  become  incorporated 

to  nearly  the  full  extent.     But  in  the  east,  from  almost 

the  oldest  times,  an  immiscible  character  has  been  kept 

up;  foreigners  are  not  admitted  into  the  general  body 

and  mass  of  the  nation ;  they  continue  strangers  and 

sojourners,  as  all  their  fathers  were.     Thus,  with  respect 

to  establishments  in  Turkey,  the  British  Courts  of  Prize, 

during  war  with  Holland,  determined  that  a  merchant, 

carrying  on  trade  at  Smyrna,  under  the  protection  of 

the  Dutch  consul,  was  to  be  considered  a  Dutchman,  and 

condemned  his  property   as   belonging   to   an   enemy. 

And  thus  in  China,  and  generally  throughout  the  east, 

persons  admitted  into  a  factory  are  not  known  in  their 

own  peculiar  national  character :  and  not  being  permitted 

to  assume  the  character  of  the  country,  are  considered 

only  in  the  character  of  that  association  or  factory. 

But  these  principles  are  considered  not  to  be  applicable 
to  the  vast  territories  occupied  by  the  British  in  Hindo- 
stan;  because,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  observes,  ''though  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Mogul  is  occasionally  brought  forward 
for  the  purposes  of  policy,  it  hardly  exists  otherwise  than 
as  a  jDhantom  :  it  is  not  applied  in  any  way  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  establishments.  Great  Britain  exercises 
the  power  of  declaring  war  and  peace,  which  is  among 
the  strongest  marks  of  actual  sovereignty;  and  if  the 
high  and  empyrean  sovereignty  of  the  Mogul  is  sometimes 
brought  down  from  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  for  the  purposes 
of  policy,  it  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  actual 
authority  which  that  country,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, a  creature  of  that  country,  exercise  there  with  full 
effect.  Merchants  residing  there  are  hence  considered 
as  British  subjects  "(w). 

(»0  The  Indian  ChUf,  3  C.  Rob.  12. 
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Partly.  In  general,  the  national  cliaracter  of  a  person,  as  neutral 
§  334.  or  enemy,  is  determined  by  that  of  his  domicile;  but  the 
tr^^inthe  property  of  a  person  may  acquire  a  hostile  character, 
TOonteT  independently  of  his  national  character,  derived  from 
personal  residence.  Thus,  the  property  of  a  house  of 
trade  established  in  the  enemy's  country  is  considered 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prize.  This  rule 
does  not  apply  to  cases  arising  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  in  reference  to  persons  who,  during  peace,  had 
habitually  carried  on  trade  in  the  enemy's  country, 
though  not  resident  there,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to 
time  to  withdraw  from  that  commerce.  But  if  a  person 
enters  into  a  house  of  trade  in  the  enemy's  country,  or 
continues  that  connection  during  the  war,  he  cannot 
«  335  protect  himself  by  mere  residence  in  a  neutral  country  (w). 
Converse  of  The  converso  of  this  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Courts, 
which  has  also  been  adopted  by  those  of  America,  is  not 
extended  to  the  case  of  a  merchant  residing  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  having  a  share  in  a  house  of  trade  in  a 
neutral  country.  Residence  in  a  neutral  country  will 
not  protect  his  share  in  a  house  established  in  the 
enemy's  country,  though  residence  in  the  enemy's  country 
will  condemn  his  share  in  a  house  established  in  a  neutral 
country.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  this  want  of 
reciprocity,  strong  marks  of  the  partiality  towards  the 
interests  of  captors,  which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a 
prize  code  framed  by  judicial  legislation  in  a  belligerent 

J  336       countr}^,  and  adapted  to  encourage  its  naval  exertions  (o). 
uce  of  The  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony,  or  other  territory, 

the  «ni>my  «,  -^  •ti  i«i  i  • 

territory  is  to  be  considered  as  hostile  property  so  long  as  it 
hMtiie,  no  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whatever  may  bo  his 
beiSigi  to  the  national  character  in  other  respects,  or  wherever  may  be 
^"Itt'cr  liis  place  of  residence. 

^2-^1^'"  This  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  was  adopted  by 

ehyactcr  or  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  during  the  late 
doB^Ue.        war  with  Great  Britain,  in  tho  following  case.     The 

.    (m)  17u  rifiUmtia,  I  C.  Rob.  1 ;  Th«  189  ;  Th«  Freundtchc^t,  4  Wheaton,  106. 

A<i»,8  0.Rob.26fi;  m  Portland,  :i  C.  (>    ^^    Chief  Justice  Marshall,   in 

"Boh.  i\  ;  J^  JoHff0  KlfiMnina,  6  0.  "Rob.  _  '  ^          ^_        ,     „^., 

297  ;  n0  Anto,Ha  Johanna,  1  Wheaton,  ^*'  ^'"^^  »  C™"^**'  263. 
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island  of  Santa  Cruz,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Denmark,     Chap.  I. 
was  subdued  during  the  late  European  war  by  the  arms 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Adrian  Benjamin  Bentzon,  an  officer  of  the  Danish 
government,  and  a  proprietor  of  land  in  the  island,  with- 
drew from  the  island  on  its  surrender,  and  had  since 
resided  in  Denmark.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants 
being  secured  to  them  b}''  the  capitulation,  he  still  re- 
tained his  estate  in  the  island  under  the  management  of 
an  agent,  who  shipped  thirty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  the 
produce  of  that  estate,  on  board  a  British  ship,  and  con- 
signed to  a  commercial  house  in  London,  on  account  and 
risk  of  the  owner.  On  her  passage  the  vessel  was 
captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  brought  in  for 
adjudication.  The  sugars  were  condemned  in  the  Court 
below  as  prize  of  war,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  pronouncing  its  judgment,  it  was  stated  by  the  The  Thirty 
Court,  that  some  doubt  had  been  suggested  whether  suglr. 
Santa  Cruz,  while  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
could  properly  be  considered  as  a  British  island.  But 
for  this  doubt  there  could  be  no  foundation.  Although 
acquisitions,  made  during  war,  are  not  considered  as 
permanent,  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet  to  every  com- 
mercial and  belligerent  purpose  they  are  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as  he 
retains  the  possession  and  government  of  them.  The 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  after  its  capitulation,  remained  a 
British  island  until  it  was  restored  to  Denmark. 

The  question  was,  whether  the  produce  of  a  plantation 
in  that  island,  shipped  by  the  proprietor  himself,  who 
was  a  Dane  residing  in  Denmark,  must  be  considered  as 
Bntish,  and  therefore  enemy's  property. 

In  arguing  this  question  the  counsel  for  the  claimants 
had  made  two  points.  1.  That  the  case  did  not  come 
within  the  rule  applicable  to  shipments  from  an  enemy's 
country,  even  as  laid  down  in  the  British  Courts  of 
Admiralty.     2.  That  the  rule  had  not  been  rightly  laid 

W.  H  H 
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Part  rv.     down  in  those  Courts,  and  consequently  would  not  be 
§  338.      adopted  in  those  of  the  United  States. 
^/*°^?^<^^«^        1.  Did  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  British  Courts  of 

of  British 

cases  by  the     Admiralty  embrace  this  case  ?     It  appeared  to  the  Court 

Supreme  ,  .,..t 

Court.  that  the  case  of  The  Phoenix  was  precisely  m  point.     In 

that  case  a  vessel  was  captured  in  a  voyage  from  Surinam 
to  Holland,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  claimed  by 
persons  residing  in  Germany,  then  a  neutral  country,  as 
the  produce  of  their  estates  in  Surinam.  The  counsel 
for  the  captors  considered  the  law  of  the  case  as  entirely 
settled.  The  counsel  for  the  claimants  did  not  controvert 
this  position.  They  admitted  it,  but  endeavoured  to 
extricate  their  case  from  the  general  principle  by  giving 
it  the  protection  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  In  pronounc- 
ing his  judgment,  Sir  William  Scott  laid  down  the 
general  rule  thus:  "Certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
decided  and  fixed,  as  the  principle  of  this  Court,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Com't,  upon  very  solemn  argument  there, 
than  that  the  possession  of  the  soil  does  impress  upon  the 
owner  the  character  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  produce 
of  that  plantation  is  concerned,  in  its  transportation  to 
any  other  country,  whatever  the  local  residence  of  the 
owner  may  be.  This  has  been  so  repeatedly  decided, 
both  in  this  and  the  Superior  Court,  that  it  is  no  longer 
open  to  discussion.  No  question  can  be  made  upon  the 
point  of  law  at  this  day  "  [p). 

Afterwards,  in  the  case  of  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina, 
Sir  William  Scott  laid  down  the  rule,  and  stated  its 
reason:  "It  cannot  be  doubted,"  said  he,  "that  there 
are  transactions  so  radically  and  fundamentally  national 
as  to  impress  the  national  character,  independent  of 
peace  or  war,  and  the  local  residence  of  the  parties. 
The  produce  of  a  person's  own  plantation  in  the  colony 
of  the  enemy,  though  shij^pcd  in  time  of  peace,  is  liable 
to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  enemy,  by  reason 
that  the  proprietor  has  incorporated  himself  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  holder  of  the  soil, 
and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  2)art  of  that  country  in  that  par- 

{p)  Tht  Phanir,  6  0.  Rob.  21. 
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ticular   transaction,    independent   of   his   own   personal     Chap.  I. 
residence  and  occupation  "  {q). 

It  was  contended  that  this  rule,  laid  down  with  so 
much  precision,  did  not  embrace  Mr.  Bentzon's  claim, 
because  he  had  "  not  incorpomted  himself  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  nation."  He  acquired  the 
property  while  Santa  Cruz  was  a  Danish  colony,  and  he 
withdrew  from  the  island  when  it  became  Britisli. 

This  distinction  did  not  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  a 
sound  one.  The  identification  of  the  national  character 
of  the  owner  with  that  of  the  soil,  in  the  particular  trans- 
action, is  not  placed  on  the  dispositions  with  which  he 
acquires  the  soil,  or  on  his  general  national  character. 
The  acquisition  of  land  in  Santa  Cruz  bound  the  claimant, 
so  far  as  respects  that  land,  to  the  fate  of  Santa  Cruz, 
whatever  its  destiny  might  be.  While  that  island  belonged 
to  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  while  unsold,  was, 
according  to  this  rule,  Danish  property,  whatever  might 
be  the  general  national  character  of  the  particular  pro- 
prietor. When  the  island  became  British,  the  soil  and 
its  produce,  while  that  produce  remained  unsold,  were 
British.  The  general  commercial  or  political  character 
of  Mr.  Bentzon  could  not,  according  to  this  rule,  affect 
that  particular  transaction.  Although  incorporated,  so 
far  as  respects  his  general  national  character,  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  Denmark,  he  was  incorporated, 
so  far  as  respected  his  plantation  in  Santa  Cruz,  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  at  that 
time  British ;  and  though,  as  a  Dane,  he  was  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  an  enemy,  yet  as  a  proprietor  of  land 
in  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  no  enemy:  he  could  ship  his 
produce  to  Great  Britain  in  perfect  safety. 

2.  The  case  was  therefore  certainly  within  the  rule  as 
laid  down  by  the  British  Prize  Courts.  The  next  inquiry 
was,  how  far  that  rule  will  be  adopted  in  this  country  ?         «  „„ 

The  law  of  nations  is  the  great  source  from  which  we  Adoption  of 
derive   those  rules,   respecting  belligerent  and   neutral  ruLiu^ 

America. 

{q)  The  Vroic  Anna  Catharim^  5  C.  Rob.  167. 
H  H  2 
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Partly,  rights,  which  are  recognized  by  all  civilized  and  com- 
mercial States  throughout  Europe  and  America.  This 
law  is  in  part  unwritten,  and  in  part  conventional.  To 
ascertain  that  which  is  unwritten,  we  resort  to  the  great 
principles  of  reason  and  justice  :  but,  as  these  principles 
will  be  differently  understood  by  different  nations  under 
different  circumstances,  we  consider  them  as  being,  in 
some  degree,  fixed  and  rendered  stable  by  a  series  of 
judicial  decisions.  The  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  every 
country,  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  a  law  common 
to  every  country,  will  be  received,  not  as  authority,  but 
with  respect.  The  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  every 
country  show  how  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case, 
is  understood  in  that  country,  and  will  be  considered  in 
adopting  the  rule  which  is  to  prevail  in  this. 

Without  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  justice  or 
fairness  of  the  rules  established  in  the  British  Prize 
Courts,  and  of  those  established  in  the  Courts  of  other 
nations,  there  were  circumstances  not  to  be  excluded 
from  consideration,  which  give  to  those  rules  a  claim  to 
our  consideration  that  we  cannot  entirely  disregard. 
The  United  States  having,  at  one  time,  formed  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  British  empire,  their  prize  law  was  our 
prize  law.  When  we  separated,  it  continued  to  be  our 
prize  law,  so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  our  circumstances, 
and  was  not  varied  by  the  power  which  was  capable  of 
changing  it. 

It  would  not  be  advanced,  in  consequence  of  this  former 
relation  between  the  two  countries,  that  any  obvious  mis- 
construction of  public  law  made  by  the  British  Courts  is 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  the  recent  rules  of  other 
countries.  But  a  case  professing  to  bo  decided  entirely 
on  ancient  principles,  will  not  bo  entirely  disregarded, 
unless  it  be  very  unreasonable,  or  be  founded  on  a  con- 
struction rejected  by  other  nations. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  The  Phoenix  was  said  to  be  a 
recent  loile,  because  a  case  solemnly  decided  before  tlio 
Lords  Commissioners,  in  1783,  is  quoted  in  the  margin 
us  its  authority.     But  that  case  was  not  suggested  to 
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have  been  determined  contrary  to  former  practice  or     Chap.  I. 
former  opinions.     Nor  did  the  Court  perceive  any  reason 
for  supposing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  rule  of  other  nations 
in  a  similar  case. 

The  opinion  that  ownership  of  the  soil  does,  in  some 
degree,  connect  the  owner  with  the  property,  so  far  as 
respects  that  soil,  was  an  opinion  which  certainly  pre- 
vailed very  extensively.  It  was  not  an  unreasonable 
opinion.  Personal  property  may  follow  the  pereon  any- 
where; and  its  character,  if  found  on  the  ocean,  may 
depend  on  the  domicile  of  the  owner.  But  land  is  fixed. 
Wherever  the  owner  may  reside,  that  land  is  hostile  or 
friendly  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  placed.  It  was  no  extravagant  perversion  of 
principle,  nor  was  it  a  violent  offence  to  the  course  of 
human  opinion  to  say,  that  the  proprietor,  so  far  as 
respects  his  interest  in  the  land,  partakes  of  its  character, 
and  that  its  produce,  while  the  owner  remains  unchanged, 
is  subject  to  the  same  disabilities  (r). 

So,  also,  in  general,  and  unless  under  special  circum-  Nauouai 
stances,  the  character  of  ships  depends  on  the  national  Iht^!"*^'^ 
character  of  the  owner,  as  ascertained  by  his  domicile ; 
but  if  a  vessel  is  navigating  under  the  flag  and  pass  of  a 
foreign  country,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  bearing  the 
national  character  of  the  country  under  whoso  flag 
she  sails :  she  makes  a  part  of  its  navigation,  and  is  in 
every  respect  liable  to  be  considered  as  a  vessel  of  the 
country ;  for  ships  have  a  peculiar  character  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  special  nature  of  their  documents,  and 
are  always  held  to  the  character  with  which  they  are  so 
invested,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  claims  of  interest  which 
persons  resident  in  neutral  countries  may  actually  have 
in  them.  But  where  the  cargo  is  laden  on  board  in  time 
of  peace,  and  documented  as  foreign  propei-ty  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  ship,  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
alien  duties,  the  sailing  under  the  foreign  flag  and  pass 
is  not  held  conclusive  as  to  the  cargo.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  the  ship,  which  is  held  bound  by  the 

(r)   Thirty  llogshetids  of  Sugar,  Beiitzou,  Claimant,  9  Cranch,  191. 
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character  imposed  upon  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
Grovernment  from  which  all  the  documents  issue,  and 
the  goods,  whose  character  has  no  such  dependence  upon 
the  authority  of  the  State.  In  time  of  war  a  more  strict 
principle  may  be  necessary;  but  where  the  transaction 
takes  place  in  peace,  and  without  any  expectation  of 
war,  the  cargo  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  vessel,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
considered  as  incorporated  into  the  navigation  of  that 
country  whose  flag  and  pass  she  bears  (s). 

An  exceptional  case  was  decided  by  the  French  Conseil  des  Prises  in 
1872,  in  which  a  vessel  was  held  not  to  be  concluded  as  to  her  national 
character  by  the  flag  she  carried.  The  Palme  was,  in  1871,  captured 
by  a  French  cruiser,  on  a  voyage  from  Accra  to  Bremen.  She  carried 
the  German  flag,  and  was  therefore  prima  facie  lawful  prize.  Evidence 
was  produced  which  showed  that  The  Palme  was  a  German- built 
vessel;  that  in  1866  she  was  sold  to  the  Societe  du  Commerce  des 
Missions  Protestantes,  a  Swiss  corporation ;  and  that  she  still  belonged 
to  the  Societe  at  the  time  of  capture,  though  she  then  carried  the 
German  flag.  It  also  appeared  that  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  did 
not  permit  Swiss  subjects  to  fly  the  Federal  flag,  and  that  France  had, 
in  1854,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  Swiss  maritime  flag.  Thus,  the 
Societe  being  compelled  to  sail  its  ship  under  some  flag,  that  of  Ger- 
many had  been  retained.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  ship  was  nominally 
assigned  to  an  agent  of  the  Societe  at  Bremen,  while  the  real  owners 
were  the  Societe  itself.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  vessel  being 
in  reality  owned  by  Swiss,  and  consequently  neutral  subjects,  the 
Conseil  des  Prises  held  that  she  was  not  a  German  vessel,  and  there- 
fore restored  her  to  the  owners,  reversing  the  decree  of  the  Court 
below  {i). 

By  the  law  of  England,  no  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  ship 
unless  she  belongs  wholly  to  owners  of  the  following  description : — 
1.  Natural  born  British  subjects.  2.  Persons  made  denizens  or 
naturalized,  by  letters  of  denization,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  the 
proper  authority  in  any  British  possession.  3.  Bodies  corporate 
established  under,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of,  and  having  their  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  some  British  posses- 
sion (m).  If  any  person  uses  the  British  flag  and  assumes  the  British 
national  character  on  board  any  ship  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
persons  not  entitled  by  law  to  own  British  ships,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  ship  appear  to  be  a  British  ship,  such  ship  shall  bo  for- 


{/>)  Th0  Viffilanlia,  I  C.  Rob.  1  ;  The 
Vrow  Atma  Catharina,  6  0.  Rob.  161  ; 
Th«  Bueeeu,  1  Dod«.  Ad.  131. 

{I)  DsUos,   JarlipnidaiiM  GUbtode, 


Pt.  III.  p.  94  (14  espico). 

(m)  67  &  68  Viot.  0.  60,  h.  1  ;  and  «oo 
Soruiton,  Morohant  Shipping  Aut,  1891, 
p.  8. 
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feited  to  His  Majesty,  unless  such  assumption  has  been  made  for  the      Chap.  I. 

purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an  enemy,  or  by  a  foreign  ship  of  war  • 

in  exercise  of  some  belligerent  right;  and  in  any  proceeding  for 
enforcing  any  such  forfeiture,  the  burden  of  proving  a  title  to  use  the 
British  flag  and  assume  the  British  national  character  shall  lie  upon 
the  person  using  and  assuming  the  same  {x).  When  a  ship  has 
become  forfeited  for  such  an  offence,  she  may  be  seized  by  the  Crown 
whenever  she  returns  within  British  jurisdiction,  and  even  if  trans- 
ferred to  a  bondjide  purchaser  (y). 

.  ,  .  §341. 

We  have  already  seen  that  no  commercial  intercourse  Sailing  under 

can  be  lawfully  carried  on  between  the  subjects  of  States  ucenoeT'^  * 
at  war  with  each  other,  except  by  the  special  permission 
of  their  respective  governments.  As  such  intercourse  can 
only  be  legalized  in  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  State 
by  a  licence  from  their  own  government,  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  such  a  licence  from  the  enemy  must  be 
illegal  unless  authorized  by  their  own  government;  for  it 
is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  alone  which  is  com- 
petent to  act  on  the  considerations  of  policy  by  which 
such  an  exception  from  the  ordinary  consequences  of 
war  must  be  controlled.  And  this  principle  is  applicable 
not  only  to  a  licence  protecting  a  direct  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  enemy,  but  to  a  voyage  to  a  country 
in  alliance  with  the  enemy,  or  even  to  a  neutral  port ; 
for  the  very  act  of  purchasing  or  procuring  the  licence 
from  the  enemy  is  an  intercourse  with  him  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  war ;  and  even  supposing  it  to  be  gratuitously 
issued,  it  must  be  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering 
the  enemy's  interests,  by  securing  supplies  necessary  to 
prosecute  the  war,  to  which  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent 
State  have  no  right  to  lend  their  aid  by  sailing  under 
these  documents  of  protection  {z). 

(.r)  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  69  ;  and  see  (y)  The  Autuindale,  2  P.  D.  218. 

Scrutton,  p.  66 ;  B.  v.  Sebtrg,  L.  R.  1  (')   The  Julia,   8   Cranch,    181  ;    The 

^  ^  _,   .,^,  Aurora,  lb.  203  ;  The  Ariadite,  2  Whea- 

\j.  \j»  xv.  ^q4> 

ton,  143  ;  The  Caledonia,  4  WTieaton,  100. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EIGHTS    OF   WAR   AS   BETWEEN   ENEMIES. 
§342.  ,  ^ 

Rights  of  war      jj^  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rights  of  war,  in 

against  an  <-'  •'  . 

enemy.  respect  to  the  enemy,  are  to  be  measured  by  the  object 

of  the  war.  Until  that  object  is  attained,  the  belligerent 
has,  strictly  speaking,  a  right  to  use  every  means  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  has  taken  up 
■  arms.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  even  the  opinion  of  some  modem 
writers  on  public  law,  made  no  distinction  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Even  such 
institutional  writers  as  Bynkershoek  and  Wolf,  who  lived 
in  the  most  learned  and  not  least  civilized  countries  of 
Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
assert  the  broad  principle,  that  everything  done  against 
an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he  may  be  destroyed,  though 
unarmed  and  defenceless ;  that  fraud,  and  even  poison, 
may  be  employed  against  him ;  and  that  an  unlimited 
right  is  acquired  by  the  victor  to  his  person  and  property. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  sentiment  and  practice  of 
enlightened  Europe  at  the  period  when  they  wrote,  since 
Grotius  had  long  before  inculcated  milder  and  more 
liumano  principles,  which  Vattel  subsequently  enforced 
and  illuHtrated,  and  which  are  adopted  by  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  all  the  public  jurists  of  the  present  age  (a). 
LioSto  to  the  Tho  law  of  nature  has  not  precisely  determined  how  far 
JgSSiJ^"  an  individual  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  force,  either  to 

pcraonofan 

6DttD]r. 

(a)  Bjrnkenboek,  Qncest.  Jur.  Pub.      lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  ^  6—7.    Vattel,  Droit 
Mb,   I.  cap.    1.      Wolflun,    Jiu,    Gont.      doH  Gens,  liv.  iii.  oh.  8. 
)  878.    Orotliu,  do  Jur.  I3ol.  ao  Poo. 
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defend  himself  against  an  attempted  injury,  or  to  obtain    Chap.  II. 

reparation  when  refused  by  the  aggressor,  or  to  bring 

an  offender  to  punishment.     We  can  only  collect,  from 

this  law,  the  general  rule,  that  such  use  of  force  as  is 

necessary  for  obtaining  these   ends   is   not   forbidden. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  conduct  of  sovereign 

States  existing  in  a  state  of  natural  independence  with 

respect  to  each  other.     No  use  of  force  is  lawful,  except 

so  far  as  it  is  necessary.     A  belligerent  has,  therefore, 

no  right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  those  subjects  of  the 

enemy  whom  he  can  subdue  by  any  other  means.     Those 

who  are  actually  in  arms,  and  continue  to  resist,  may  be 

lawfully   killed;    but  the   inhabitants   of  the   enemy's 

country  who  are  not  in  arms,  or  who,  being  in  arms, 

submit   and    surrender   themselves,  may  not    be   slain, 

because  their  destruction  is  not  necessary  for  obtaining 

the  just  ends  of  war.     Those  ends  may  be  accomplished 

by  making  prisoners  of  those  who  are  taken  in  arms,  or 

compelling  them  to  give  security  that  they  will  not  bear 

arms  against  the  victor  for  a  limited  period,  or  duiing 

the  continuance  of  the  war.      The  killing  of  piisonere 

can  only  be  justifiable  in  those   extreme  cases  where 

resistance  on  their  part,  or  on  the  part  of  others  who 

come  to  their  rescue,  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  them. 

Both  reason  and  general  opinion  concur  in  showing  that 

nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  will  justify  such  an 

act  (b). 

R  343a. 
From  the  immense  armies  at  present  maintained  by  most  European  Tendency  in 

States,  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  their  resorting  to  anything  modem 

but  hostilities  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences.     But  there  is  a 

very  widespread  desire  to  alleWate  the  horrors  of  war  as  much  as 

possible,  and  to  confine  its  operation  to  disabling  the  enemy  without 

inflicting  unnecessary  suffering  upon  him.     Civilization  has  a  double 

effect  upon  war.      It  tends  to  make  men  more  humane,  but  it  also 

enables  them  to  devise  more  terrible  engines  of  destruction.     The  result 

is  that  while  civilized  nations  are  continually  adopting  more  and  more 

terrible  weapons  for  defending  themselves  or  attacking  others,  they 

are  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  establish  rules  of  international 

law  which  shall  make  the  use  of  their  weapons  as  consistent  with 

(i)  Rutherforth'8  Inst.,  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  15.     See  post,  §  4  lie. 
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Part  rV.     humanity  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit.     This  is  illustrated  by 
8~Q40}>        ^^^  well-known  conventions  of  recent  times. 
The  Gkneva         I^  1864  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the 
Convention.      Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  most  of  the  German  States,  entered 
into  an  agreement,  known  as  the  G-eneva  Convention,  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of    the  wounded  in  war.      Austria,   England,   Greece, 
Persia,  Russia,   Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Japan,  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  majority  of  the  South 
American  Eepublics  subsequently  acceded  to  it.     By  the  21st  Article 
of  the  Hague  Convention,  for  regulating  the  laws  and  customs  of  land 
warfare,  the  Geneva  Convention  was  re-enacted  and  rendered  obliga- 
tory on  all  the  powers  which  ratified    the   former  agreement,  thus 
bringing  both  Portugal  and  Mexico,   which  had  hitherto  failed  to 
accede  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  within   its   terms,  which    are    as 
follows : — 

I.  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be 
neuter,  and,  as  such,  shall  be  protected  and  respected  by  belligerents 
8o  long  as  any  sick  or  wounded  may  be  therein.  Such  neutrality  shall 
cease  if  the  ambulances  or  hospitals  should  be  held  by  a  military 
force. 

II.  Persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  ambulances,  comprising  the 
staff  for  superintendence,  medical  service,  administration,  transport  of 
wounded,  as  well  as  chaplains,  shall  participate  in  the  benefit  of  neu- 
trality while  so  employed,  and  so  long  as  there  remain  any  wounded  to 
bring  in  or  succour. 

III.  The  persons  designated  in  the  preceding  article  may,  even  after 
occupation  by  the  enemy,  continue  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  the  hospital 
or  ambulance  which  they  serve,  or  may  withdraw  in  order  to  rejoin  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  those 
persons  shall  cease  from  their  functions,  they  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
occupying  army  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy. 

IV.  As  the  equipment  of  military  hospitals  remains  subject  to  the 
laws  of  war,  persons  attached  to  such  hospitals  cannot,  in  withdrawing, 
carry  away  any  articles  but  such  as  are  tlieir  private  j^roperty.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  an  ambulance  shall,  on  the  contrary,  retain  its 
equipment. 

V.  Inhabitants  of  the  country  who  may  bring  help  to  the  wounded 
shall  be  respected  and  shall  remain  free.  The  generals  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers  shall  make  it  their  care  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the 
appeal  addressed  to  their  humanity,  and  of  the  neutrality  which  will 
bo  the  consequence  of  it.  Any  wounded  men  entertained  and  taken 
care  of  in  a  house  shall  be  considered  as  a  protection  thereto.  Any 
inhabitant  who  shall  have  ontortainod  a  wounded  man  in  his  house 
shall  bo  exempted  from  the  quartering  of  troops,  as  well  as  from  a 
part  of  the  contributions  of  war  which  may  bo  imposed. 

YI.  Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  shall  be  outortninod  and  taken  care 
of,  to  wliatever  nation  they  may  belong.     Commundors-in-chief  shall 
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liave  tho  power  to  deliver  immediately  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  Chap.  II. 
soldiers  who  have  been  wounded  in  an  engagement  when  circumstances 
permit  this  to  be  done,  and  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Those 
who  are  recognized,  after  their  wounds  are  healed,  as  incapable  of 
serving,  shall  be  sent  back  to  their  country.  The  others  may  also  be 
sent  back  on  condition  of  not  again  bearing  arms  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  Evacuations,  together  with  the  persons  under 
whose  directions  they  take  place,  shall  be  protected  by  an  absolute 
neutrality. 

VII.  A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag  shall  be  adopted  for  hospitals, 
ambulances,  and  evacuations.  It  must  on  every  occasion  be  accom- 
panied by  the  national  flag.  An  arm-badge  {brassard)  shall  also  bo 
allowed  for  individuals  neutralized,  but  the  delivery  thereof  shall  be 
left  to  military  authority.  The  flag  and  arm-badge  shall  bear  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  ground  (c). 

This  Convention  has  very  materially  improved  the  condition  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  its  terms  have  been  generally  observed  in 
the  subsequent  wars  between  civilized  powers.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877-8,  the  Turkish  ambulances  were  distinguished  by  a  red 
crescent  instead  of  a  red  cross,  but  the  reported  violations  of  the 
Convention  by  the  Turks  caused  Germany  to  address  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  (rf).  It  should  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  Turk, 
that,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  and  Anglo-Boer  wars,  both  com- 
batants in  each  instance  raised  similar  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of 
their  adversaries  in  abusing  as  well  as  in  neglecting  the  terms  of  the 
Convention.  Indeed,  under  the  modern  developments  of  warfare 
and  of  long-range  fire,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  afford 
protection  to  the  dressing  stations  and  collecting  hospitals  which  are 
in  any  degree  of  proximity  to  the  firing  lino.  r.  340-, 

At  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  a  Convention  for  the  adaptation  to  The  Hague 

maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  was  ^'onvention  a« 

.  _^  to  mantime 

signed  by  representatives  of  the  foUowmg  powers : — Germany,  Austria,  warfare. 

Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  Spain,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Montenegro, 
Holland,  Persia,  Portugal,  Eoumania,  Eussia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Tiirkey  and  Bulgaria.  Its  provisions  are 
as  follows : — 

I.  Military  hospital  ships,  that  is  to  say,  ships  constructed  or 
assigned  by  States  specially  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
wounded,  sick,  or  shipwrecked,  and  the  names  of  which  shall  have 
been  communicated  to  the  belligerent  powers  at  the  commencement  of 
or  during  the  course  of  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are 
employed,  shall  be  respected  and  cannot  be  captured  while  hostilities 

(e)    Hertslet,    Map     of     Europe    by  (rf)  Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  1878  (No.  1), 

Treaty,  vol.  iii,  p.  1C24.  pp.  168,  209. 
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Part  rV.  last.  These  ships,  moreover,  are  not  on  the  same  footing  as  men-of- 
war  as  regards  their  stay  in  a  neutral  port. 

II.  Hospital  ships,  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  cost  of  private 
individuals  or  officially  recognized  relief  societies,  shall  likewise  be 
respected  and  exempt  from  capture,  provided  the  belligerent  power  to 
whom  they  belong  has  given  them  an  official  commission  and  has 
notified  their  names  to  the  hostile  power  at  the  commencement  of  or 
during  hostiKties,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed.  These 
ships  should  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  from  the  competent  autho- 
rities, declaring  that  they  had  been  under  their  control  while  fitting 
out  and  on  final  departure. 

m.  Hospital  ships,  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  cost  of  private 
individuals  or  officially  recognized  societies  of  neutral  countries,  shall 
be  respected  and  exempt  from  capture  if  the  neutral  power  to  whom 
they  belong  has  given  them  an  official  commission  and  notified  their 
names  to  the  belligerent  powers  at  the  commencement  of  or  during 
hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed. 

IV.  The  ships  mentioned  in  the  first  three  articles  shall  afford  relief 
and  assistance  to  the  wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerents 
independently  of  their  nationality.  The  governments  engage  not  to 
use  these  ships  for  any  military  purpose.  These  ships  must  not  in 
any  way  hamper  the  movements  of  the  combatants.  During  and 
after  an  engagement  they  will  act  at  their  own  risk  and  peril.  The 
belligerents  will  have  the  right  to  control  and  visit  them ;  they  can 
refuse  to  help  them,  order  them  off,  make  them  take  a  certain  course 
and  put  a  commissioner  on  board :  they  can  even  detain  them  if 
important  circumstances  require  it.  As  far  as  possible  the  belligerents 
shall  inscribe  in  the  sailing  papers  of  the  hospital  ships  the  orders  they 
give  them. 

V.  The  military  hospital  ships  shall  be  distinguished  by  being 
painted  white  outside,  with  a  horizontal  band  of  green  about  a  metre 
and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  II.  and  III. 
shall  be  distinguished  by  being  painted  white  outside,  with  a  horizontal 
band  of  red  about  a  metre  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  boats  of  the 
ships  above  mentioned,  as  also  small  craft,  which  may  be  used  for 
hospital  work,  shall  be  distinguished  by  similar  painting.  All  hospital 
ships  shall  make  themselves  known  by  lioisting,  together  with  their 
red  national  flag,  the  white  flag  with  a  red  cross  provided  by  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

VI.  Neutral  morohantmon,  j'achts  or  vessels  having  or  taking  on 
board  sick,  wounded,  or  slupwrecked  of  the  belligerents  cannot  be 
captured  for  so  doing,  but  tliey  are  liable  to  capture  for  any  violation 
of  neutrality  they  may  have  committed. 

VII.  The  religious,  medical,  or  hospital  staff  of  any  captured  ship 
is  inviolable,  and  its  members  cannot  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  On 
leaving  the  ship  they  take  with  them  the  objects  and  surgical  instru- 
meuta  which  are  their  own  private  property.     This  staff'  shall  continue 
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to  discharge  its  duties  while  necessary,  and  can  afterwards  leave,  when     Chap.  II. 
the  commander-in-chief  considers  it  possible.     The  belligerents  must 
guarantee  to  the  staff  that  has  fallen  into  their  hands  the  enjoyment 
of  their  salaries  intact. 

VIII.  Sailors  and  soldiers  who  are  taken  on  board  when  sick  or 
wounded,  to  whatever  nation  they  belong,  shall  be  protected  and 
looked  after  by  the  captors. 

IX.  The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  of  one  of  the  belligerents 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  other  are  prisoners  of  war.  The  captor 
must  decide,  according  to  circumstances,  if  it  is  best  to  keep  them  or 
send  them  to  a  port  of  his  own  country,  to  a  neutral  port,  or  even  to  a 
hostile  port.  In  the  last  case  prisoners  repatriated  cannot  serve  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts. 

X.  The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  who  are  landed  at  a  neutral 
port  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  must,  failing  a  contrary 
arrangement  between  the  neutral  State  and  the  belligerents,  be  guarded 
by  the  neutral  State,  so  that  they  cannot  again  take  part  in  the 
military  operations.  The  expenses  of  entertainment  and  internment 
shall  be  borne  by  the  State  to  which  the  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or 
sick  belong. 

X[.  The  rules  contained  in  the  above  articles  are  binding  only  on 
the  contracting  powers  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  them. 
The  said  rules  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  the  time  when,  in  a  war 
between  the  contracting  powers,  one  of  the  belligerents  is  joined  by  a 
non-contracting  power. 

Articles  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.  are  formal,  except  that  under  Article 
XIII.  the  non-signatory  powers  who  accepted  the  Geneva  Convention 
are  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  present  Convention  (e).  g  343d 

By  the  St.  Petersburg  Declaration,  the  use  during  war  by  military  The  St. 
or  naval  troops  of  any  projectile  of  a  weight  below  fourteen  ounces,  j'etereburg 
which  is  either  explosive  or  charged  with  fulminating  or  inflammable 
substances,  was  renounced  by  the  contracting  powera.  It  was  entered 
into  in  1868  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Prussia  and  the  North  German  Confederation,  Pussia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Wurtemburg,  and  is  obligatory 
only  upon  the  contracting  or  acceding  parties  thereto,  in  case  of  war 
between  two  or  more  of  themselves :  it  is  not  applicable  with  regard 
to  non-contracting  parties,  or  parties  who  shall  not  have  acceded  to  it ; 
it  will  also  cease  to  be  obligatory  from  the  moment  when,  in  a  war 
between  contracting  or  acceding  parties,  a  non-contracting  party,  or 
a  non-acceding  party  shall  join  one  of  the  belligerents.  g  o^Op 

The  final  Act  of    the    Hague   Peace  Conference  contained  three  xhe  Hag^ue 
Declarations,  which  prohibit  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  powers —      Declarationfl. 

(1)  For  a  period  of  five  years,  the  launching  of  projectiles  from 
balloons  or  by  other  similar  new  methods  ; 

(e)  Pari.  Papers,  Miscellaneoua  (No.  1),  (1899)  [C.  9631],  and  De  Martens,  Nouv. 
Rec.  Gen.  2nd  ser.  xxvi.  979. 
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Part  rV.  (2)  The  use  of  projectiles  the  only  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion 

of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases  ; 
(3)  The  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the  human 
body,   such  as  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope,  of  which  the 
envelope  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced  with 
incisions. 

None  of  these  Declarations  were  signed  by  the  British  representa- 
tives, and  only  the  first  of  them  by  the  United  States  (/). 

c  344. 
Exchangeof        According  to  tliG  law  of  war,  as  still  practised  by 

pmonere  o  gavago  natioDs,  prisoners  taken  in  war  are  put  to  death. 
Among  the  more  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  this 
practice  gradually  gave  way  to  that  of  making  slaves  of 
them.  For  this,  again,  was  substituted  that  of  ransoming, 
which  continued  through  the  feudal  wars  of  the  middle 
age.  The  present  usage  of  exchanging  prisoners  was  not 
firmly  established  in  Europe  until  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  centur}^.  Even  now,  this  usage  is  not 
obligatory  among  nations  who  choose  to  insist  upon  a 
ransom  for  the  prisoners  taken  by  them,  or  to  leave  their 
own  countrymen  in  the  enemy's  hands  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  Cartels  for  the  mutual  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war  are  regulated  by  special  convention 
between  the  belligerent  States,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive interests  and  views  of  policy.  Sometimes  prisoners 
of  war  are  permitted,  by  capitulation,  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  upon  condition  not  to  serve  again  during 
the  war,  or  until  duly  exchanged  ;  and  officers  are  fre- 
quently released  upon  their  parole  subject  to  the  same 
condition.  Good  faith  and  humanity  ought  to  preside 
over  the  execution  of  these  compacts,  whicli  are  designed 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  without  defeating  its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  By  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  commis- 
saries are  permitted  to  reside  in  the  respective  belligerent 
countries,  to  negotiate  and  carry  into  effect  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  this  object.  Breach  of  good  faith  in 
these  transactions  can  be  punished  only  by  withholding 
from  the  party  guilty  of  such  violation  tlic  advantages 
stipulated  bytlio  cartel;  or,  in  cases  which  maybe  suj)posed 

(/)  Do  MartcDH,  loo.  clt,  pp.  094—1002. 
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to   warrant   such   a   resort,   by   reprisals    or   vindictive    Chap.  II. 

retaliation  (a). 

§344a. 
Sir  Eobert  Phillimore  enumerates  the  following  classes  of  persons  as  Pereons  not 

ha  vine:  no  claim  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war : —  entitle^  to  be 

^  .  *  treated  as 

1 .  Bands  of  marauders,  acting  without  the  authority  of  the  sove-  prisoners  of 

reign,  or  the  order  of  the  military  commander, — a  class  which,  of  course,  ^^' 
does  not  include  volunteer  corps  permitted  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
army,  and  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  the  army. 

2.  Deserters,  captured  among  the  enemy's  troops. 

3.  Spies,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  regular  army  (A). 

The  laws  of  war  justify  the  execution  of  spies  when  found  by  a  com- 
mander within  the  lines  of  his  army,  or  giving  information  of  his  plans 
and  movements  to  the  enemy.  Deserters  found  in  the  enemy's  ranks 
may  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  the  municipal  laws  of  their  country 
ordain.  The  penalty  is  not  unfrequently  capital  punishment  (i).  The 
employment  of  bands  of  marauders  or  savages,  even  though  acknow- 
ledged by  the  sovereign,  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced,  and  justifies 
the  other  'side  in  treating  such  auxiliaries  with  great  severity  when 
they  are  captured.  The  melancholy  effects  of  using  such  allies  have 
repeatedly  been  seen  during  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war.  The 
atrocities  committed  by  Cossacks  and  Bulgarians  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  and  by  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  in  that  of  Turkey,  have 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the  whole  war,  «  OiAK 

A  question  arose  during  the  Franco-German  war  as  to  what  treat-  Personuin 
ment  persons  should  receive  who  ascended  in  balloons  in  order  to  ^Uoons. 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  forces.  Those  who  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  were  imprisoned  in  fortresses,  and  brought  to  trial  before  a 
council  of  war.  M.  Calvo  and  Sir  R.  Phillimore  considered  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  {k).  Under  the  Hag^e  Con- 
vention for  the  regulation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare, 
"individuals  sent  in  balloons  to  deliver  despatches  and  generally  to 
maintain  communications  between  the  various  parts  of  an  army  or  a 
territory"  are  not  considered  as  spies.  The  German  practice  of  1870-1 
is  now  generally  reprobated,  but  the  studiously  inexact  language  of  the 
Hague  Delegates  does  not  cover  the  case  of  reconnaissance  by  balloon. 

All  the  members  of  the  enemy  State  may  lawfully  be  Persons 
treated  as  enemies  in  a  public  war;  but  it  does  not  Ste™?'"*™ 

hostility. 

iff)    Grotiua,   de  Jur.    Bel.    ac    Pac.  (State  Papers.)     Wheaton's  Hist.  Law 

lib.  iii.  cap.   7,  §§  8,  9;  cap.  11,  §§  9—  of   Nations,  pp.    162—164.      See  po*t, 

13.      Vattel,   Droit   des  Gens,   liv.   iii.  §  41  lb. 

ch.  8,  §  153.     C.  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  (h)  Pbillimore,  vol.  iii.  J  xcvi.  p.  164. 

vol.   iii.    Note,   Appendix   A.      Corre-  See  also  Field,  International  Code,  }  802. 
spondence    between    M.    Otto,   French  (j)  Calvo,  iii.  p.  162. 

Commissary  of  Prisoners  in  England,  (A)  lb.  pp.   158,  201 ;  PhiUimore,  iii. 

and  the  British  Transport  Board,  1801,  §  97,  p.  164.  Hague  Convention,  Art.  29, 

Annual    Register,    vol.    iliv.    p.    265.  poit,  p.  560. 
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Part  rv.  therefore  follow,  that  all  these  enemies  may  be  lawfully 
treated  alike ;  though  we  may  lawfully  destroy  some  of 
them,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  may  lawfully 
destroy  all.  For  the  general  rule,  derived  from  the 
natural  law,  is  still  the  same,  that  no  use  of  force  against 
an  enemy  is  lawful,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  war.  The  custom  of  civilized  nations, 
founded  upon  this  principle,  has  therefore  exempted  the 
persons  of  the  sovereign  and  his  family,  the  members  of 
the  civil  government,  women  and  children,  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  artisans,  labourers,  merchants,  men  of  science 
and  letters,  and,  generally,  all  other  public  or  private 
individuals  engaged  in  the  ordinary  civil  pursuits  of 
life,  from  the  direct  effect  of  military  operations,  unless 
actually  taken  in  arms,  or  guilty  of  some  misconduct  in 
violation  of  the  usages  of  war,   by  which  they  forfeit 

their  immunity  (0* 
§  3458..  -^  ^  ^ 

Crews  of  During  the  Franco- German  war  of  1870  Count  Bismarck  maintained 

i^OT  *°  that  the  treatment  of  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels  as  prisoners  of  war 

was  not  in  conformity  with  International  Law  ;  and  adroitly  cited 
against  the  French  contention  to  the  contrary  the  decree  of  Berlin  of 
18th  November,  1806,  in  which  Napoleon  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  the  continental  blockade  that  England  rejected  the 
law  of  nations  universally  practised,  and  made  prisoners  of  war  "  les 
equipages  des  vaisseaux  de  commerce  et  des  navires  marchands."  The 
custom  of  making  prisoners  of  such  persons  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  seamen,  and  now  persons  experienced  in  the  use  of  marine 
engines  and  machinery,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  effective  fighting 
strength  of  any  State  waging  war  at  sea  (m). 

§346. 

Enemy'H  pro-       Tlic  application  of  the  same  principle  lias  also  limited 

farrabj^Tto  and  restrained  the  operations  of  war  against  the  territory 
oon£SSn.  and  other  property  of  the  enemy.  From  the  moment 
one  State  is  at  war  with  another,  it  has,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, a  riglit  to  seize  on  all  the  enemy's  property,  of 
whatsoever  kind  and  wheresoever  found,  and  to  appro- 
priate tlio  property  thus  taken  to  its  own  use,  or  to  tliat 

(/)  Rutborforth'H  Innt.  b.  il.  oh.  9,      tit.  2,  ncct.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  245—247. 

f  16.    Vsttol,  Droit  doH  OcuH,  liv.  iii.  ^^^^^  g^^  jj^^^^^  ^^^    1883^    ^^^^  ^ 

oh.  8,  i«  146—147,  160.    Kliibor,  Droit      ^  '    ,      ,    ,  ,„^        „„« 
V^    /^        -w  J         J    i.r.  Tti   TT        Goffckonto  6  126,  p.  289. 

dM  Oetu  Modcme  de  r Europe,  Ft.  II.  ^       '  ' 
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of  the  captors.  By  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  even  what  Chap.  II. 
were  called  res  sacrce  were  not  exempt  from  capture  and 
confiscation.  Cicero  has  conveyed  this  idea  in  his  expres- 
sive metaphorical  language,  in  the  Fourth  Oration  against 
Verres,  where  he  says  that  "  Victory  made  all  the  sacred 
things  of  the  Syracusans  profaned  But  by  the  modem 
usage  of  nations,  which  has  now  acquired  the  force  of 
law,  temples  of  religion,  public  edifices  devoted  to  civil 
purposes  only,  monuments  of  art,  and  repositories  of 
science,  are  exempted  from  the  general  operations  of  war. 
Private  property  on  land  is  also  exempt  from  confiscation, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  become  booty  in  special 
cases,  when  taken  from  enemies  in  the  field  or  in  besieged 
towns,  and  of  military  contributions  levied  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hostile  territory.  This  exemption 
extends  even  to  the  case  of  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
conquest  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  ancient  times,  both 
the  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  the  vanquished 
passed  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the  Roman  law  of 
war,  often  asserted  with  unrelenting  severity ;  and  such 
was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  provinces  subdued  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  western 
empire.  A  large  portion,  from  one-thii-d  to  two-thirds, 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  vanquished  provincials, 
was  confiscated  and  partitioned  among  their  conquerors. 
The  last  example  in  Europe  of  such  a  conquest  was  that 
of  England,  by  William  of  Normandy.  Since  that 
period,  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  con- 
quest, even  when  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  has 
been  followed  by  no  general  or  partial  transmutation  of 
landed  property.  The  property  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  vanquished  nation  passes  to  the  victorious 
State,  which  also  takes  the  place  of  the  former  sovereign, 
in  respect  to  the  eminent  domain.  In  other  respects, 
private  rights  are  unaffected  by  conquest  (w). 


(«)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  250—253.    Martens,  Precis, 

ch.  9,   §  13,     Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  &c^  n^,  .,^  ^  i^   jj  279—282. 
Modeme  de  I'Europe,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  sect. 

\V.  1  I 
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Part  IV. 

§346a. 

Enemy's 
private  pro- 
perty on  land. 


Seizure  of 

Confederate 

cotton. 


The  modern  practice  of  nations  has  firmly  established  the  general 
rule  of  exempting  private  property  on  land  from  confiscation  («). 
But  this  rule  is  subject  to  certain  limitations.  General  Halleck,  who 
has  treated  the  subject  very  fully,  gives  three  exceptions — (1)  con- 
fiscations or  seizures  by  way  of  penalty  for  military  offences ;  (2)  forced 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  invading  armies,  or  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  order  and  affording  protection 
to  the  conquered  inhabitants ;  and  (3)  property  taken  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  in  storming  a  fortress  or  town  (j)).  Private  property  is 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  war  only  so  long  as  its  owners  obey  the 
laws  of  war.  An  invader  protects  non-combatants  and  their  property 
as  long  as  they  take  no  part  in  the  struggle.  As  soon  as  they 
relinquish  this  character,  the  reasons  which  restrained  the  invader 
cease,  and  he  may  then  punish  such  individuals  by  seizing  their  pro- 
perty, or  if  this  cannot  be  discovered  and  secured,  their  offence  may 
be  visited  upon  the  community  to  which  they  belong  (y).  Forced 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  invading  army  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  necessity  (r).  If  a  general  is  not  provided  with 
the  necessaries  for  an  army  by  his  own  government,  he  must  of  course 
obtain  them  from  the  invaded  provinces.  These  should,  however,  be 
paid  for  either  out  of  the  invader's  own  funds,  or  by  money  collected 
from  the  whole  district,  so  that  the  actual  individuals  to  whom  the 
necessaries  belong  should  not  suffer  more  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Napoleon  attributed  his  losses  in  the  Peninsula  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  bitter  feeling  created  among  the  Spaniards  by  his 
forced  requisitions  and  pillage  for  the  supply  of  his  army  («). 

Private  property  found  on  the  field  of  battle  belongs  to  the  conquerot, 
and  so  does  that  which  is  taken  at  the  sack  of  a  town,  but  a  general 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  repressing  pillage  in  the  latter  case.  It,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  often  happens  that  military  discipline  is  relaxed 
after  an  assault,  and  the  general  is  unable  to  resti-ain  his  soldiers  from 
plundering  private  houses.  The  plunder  of  the  Emperor  of  China's 
summer  palace  by  the  troops  of  France  and  England,  in  the  1860  war 
against  China,  and  still  more,  the  organized  lootiug  that  was  permitted 
to  some  of  the  European  contingents  after  the  relief  of  the  Pekin 
Legations  in  1900,  show  that  the  most  civilized  nations  do  not.  even 
now,  invariably  restrain  their  troops  from  pillaging  private  property  (/). 

There  is  yet  another  case  when  private  property  may  be  seized.  If 
it  be  such  that  it  ministers  directly  to  tlie  strength  of  the  enom}',  and 
its  possession  alone  enables  him  to  supply  himself  with  the  munitions 
of  war,  and  to  continue  the  struggle,  it  may  then  be  confiscated.    Thus 


(o)  Field.  Int.  Code,  ob.  Ixiv.  p.  626.      of  tho  seizor's  own  state 


BliintMbU,  Droit  Int.  Codifl^,  $  651. 

{p)  Halleck,  ch.  ziz.  H^*  P*  <67. 

{q)  Ibid.  p.  468. 

(r)  See  Mitchell  r.  Harmony,  13  How- 
ard, 134,  M  to  mAz\ng  goods  in  tlio 
cnctny'n  cmntrjr  belonging  to  ft  subject 


(#)  Napior,  rouiiiHular  War,  b.  24, 
cb.  6 ;  and  on  tho  general  qiit'Htion 
of  roquiHitioDH  and  contributions,  see 
Hague  Convention,  Art.  C2,  post,  p.  502. 

(0  Calvo,  ii.  }  807.  Halleck,  oh.  xix. 
\  12. 
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during  the  American  civil  war  cotton  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Con-     Chap.  II. 

federates ;    without  it  they  could  not  have  continued  the   rebellion. 

The  Supreme  Court  therefore  decided  that  it  could  lawfully  be  captured 

by  the  Federal  troops,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  strictly  private 

property  (m).     "The  whole  doctrine  of  confiscation,"  said  the  Supreme 

Court  in  a  recent  case,  "  is  built  upon  the  foundation  that  it  is  an 

instrument  of  coercion,   which,   by  depriving  an  enemy  of  property 

within  reach  of  his  power,  whether  within  his  territory  or  without, 

impairs  his  ability  to  resist  the  confiscating  government,  while  at  the 

same  time  it  furnishes  to  that  government  means  for  carrying  on  the 

war.     Hence  any  property  which  the  enemy  can  use,  either  by  actual 

appropriation  or  by  the  exercise  of  control  over  its  owner,  or  which 

the  adherents  of  the  enemy  have  the  power  of  devoting  to  the  enemy's 

use,  is  a  proper  subject  of  confiscation  "  (x). 

In  France  the  power  of  directing  the  seizure  of  an  enemy's  property 
on  land  is  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  legislature.  No  other 
authority  can  legally  authorize  such  a  course  (y).  „  qiRK 

When  a  district  or  province  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  Effects  of 
the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  is  changed.  The  sovereignty  of  military 
their  former  government  is  suspended,  and  their  allegiance  to  it  is,  for 
the  time  being,  dissolved.  During  the  occupation  they  become  subject 
to  such  laws  as  the  conqueror  may  choose  to  impose.  No  otlier  laws 
can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  obligatory  upon  them,  for  where  there 
is  no  protection  or  sovereignty  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience  (z). 
The  inhabitants,  however,  cannot  be  required  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  own  country.  At  the  same  time  their  private  rights,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  unless  specially  altered  by  the  conqueror,  remain  the 
same(o).  Firm  military  occupation  transfers  all  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
placed sovereignty  to  the  victor,  and  he  may  therefore  use  the  public 
property  of  the  former  as  he  thinks  tit,  and  may  appropriate  to  himself 
the  rates  and  taxes  due  to  it.  But  this  is  only  the  case  so  long  as  the 
occupation  lasts;  as  soon  as  the  district  is  lost,  the  rights  of  military 
occupation  over  it  are  also  lost  (i).  If  the  district  is  retaken  by  its 
original  sovereign,  it  reverts  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  it  was 
lost  (r).  The  effects  of  military  occupation  are  different  with  regard  to 
moveable  and  to  immoveable  property'.  It  gives  the  conqueror  the  right 
to  acquire  a  complete  title  to  moveables,  and  to  transfer  them  to  any  one 
he  pleases,  but  it  only  gives  him  a  qualified  right  over  immoveables. 
He  may  use  real  property  as  he  pleases  during  his  occupation,  but  if 

(«)  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,    2  Wal-  y.    p^kemtm,    7    Peters,    86  ;    Leitens- 

lace.  429  ;    U.   S.  v.  Padelford,  9  Wal-  ^^yj,;.  y.  jf^bb,  20  Howard,  176  ;    U.  S. 

lace,  640  ;  Haycraft  v.  TJ.  S.,  22  Wallace,  y.  Mormo,  1  Wallace,  531  ;  and  see  post, 

p.  561  ;     and  the  Hague   Convention, 

(j-)  Miller  Y.  r.  S.,  11  Wallace,  306.  Arts.  42—56. 

(y)    Dalloz,    Jurisp.   Generale,    1872,  (j)  Halleck,  ch.  xxxii.  §  4  ;    U.  S.  r. 

Pt.  III.  pp.  94,  95.  jii^,^  4  Wheaton,  246  ;  Fleming  v.  Fage, 

(s)   IT.  S.  V.  Hayward,  2  G«llisoD,  502.  9  Howard,  614. 

(a)  The  Fama,  5  C.  Rob.  126;    U.  S.  (e)  Gumbe't  ease,  2  Knapp,  P.  C.  369. 

Il2 
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Part  IV.  he  sells  it,  the  purchaser  takes  it  at  the  risk  of  being  evicted  by  the 
original  owner.  It  is  only  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  that  the  invader's 
rights  over  such  property  become  fixed  (f/).  Military  occupation  must 
be  distinguished  from  complete  conquest.  The  former  is  only  a 
temporary  state,  lasting  during  the  war  ;  the  latter  is  permanent,  and 
its  conditions  are  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  when  a  portion  of  the 
American  Union  is  occupied  by  a  public  enemy,  that  portion  is  to  be 
deemed  a  foreign  country  so  far  as  respects  revenue  laws,  and  that 
goods  imported  into  it  are  not  imported  into  the  Union  (e).  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  forces  of  the  Union  occupy  a  foreign  territory, 
such  territory  comes  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  but  does  not 
become  part  of  the  United  States,  although  foreign  nations  are  bound 
to  regard  it  as  such.  It  is  to  be  governed  by  military  law,  as  regulated 
by  public  law.  This  results  from  the  President  having  power  to  make 
war,  and  subject  the  enemy's  country,  but  only  in  a  military  sense. 
He  has  no  power  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Union.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  Congress,  the  treaty-making  power  {/).  According 
to  British  law,  an  occupied  territory  becomes  ipso  facto  a  part  of  the 
§  346c.  British  dominions  {g). 
Martial  and  Martial  law  has  been  defined  to  be,  the  will  of  the  commanding 

officer  of  an  armed  force,  or  of  a  geographical  military  department, 
expressed  in  time  of  war  within  the  limits  of  his  military  jurisdiction, 
as  necessity  demands  and  prudence  dictates,  restrained  or  enlarged  by 
the  orders  of  his  military  chief  or  supreme  executive  ruler(/i).  Military 
law  consists  in  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  legislative  power 
of  the  State  for  the  government  of  its  naval  or  military  forces.  The 
military  law  of  England  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  Mutiny  Acts  and 
the  Articles  of  War(i).  Military  law  exists  equally  in  time  of  peace 
as  in  time  of  war ;  it  is  quite  distinct  from  martial  law  {k).  The  laws 
of  war  (when  that  expression  is  not  used  as  a  generic  term)  are  the 
laws  which  govern  the  conduct  of  belligerents  towards  each  other  and 
other  nations,  flagrante  bello{l).  Military  government  is  the  govern- 
ment imposed  by  a  successful  belligerent,  either  over  a  foreign  province 
or  over  a  district  retaken  from  insurgents,  treated  as  belligerents. 


(e/)  Halleck,  cli.  xix.   $  4.     Seo  also  (argument).     Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  (3rd 

/»«<,§ J  398  and  411c.  scries),  vol.  xcv.   p.  80.      Opinions   of 

(<•)   U.  8.  v.  Rice,  4  Curtis,  391.  Attys.-Gen.  (U.  S.),  vol.  viii.  p.  3C7. 

(/)  Flemiptj  v.  Page,  9  Howard,  015 ;  And  see  Bedreechund  v.  Elphinntone,   as 

Nt«Uy  v.Ifenkel,  180  U.  S.  Reports,  109.  reported  in  2  State  Trials,  Now  Series, 

SoeonthUsubjcct  Whiting,  War  Powers  p.  395,  note,  and  also  note  top.  976  of 

of  the  President  under  the  United  States  the  same  volume. 

Oonstitntion  (43rd  ed.).  (»)   Wol/c  Tone' a  cane,  27  State  Trials, 

{£)  Holleok,  oh.  xxxii.  $  7.    See,  as  615;  JFoUon  v.  Gavin,  IG  Q.  B.  61. 

to  oeMfon  of   territory,  arguments  in  {k)  Kent,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  (I'ith 

Ihmodhar  Oordhan  r.  Dtoram  Kansi,  1  ed.)  p.  341,  note  (a). 

App.  Ca*.  863.  (/)  Argument  in  £x  parte  Miiligan,  4 

(A)  Ex  parte  Milligan^  4  Wallace,  14  Wallaoo,  14. 
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This  supersedes,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  the  local  law, '  Chap.  II. 
and  continues  until  the  war  or  rebellion  is  terminated,  and  a  regular 
civil  authority  is  instituted  (m). 

Martial  law  is  founded  on  paramount  necessity.  It  is  the  will  of  the  ilartial  law  ia 
commander  of  the  forces.  In  the  proper  sense  it  is  not  law  at  all  (n).  ?^^  justified 
It  is  merely  a  cessation  from  necessity  of  all  municipal  law,  and  what, 
necessity  requires  it  justifies  (o).  Under  it,  a  man  in.  actual  armed 
resistance  may  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot  by  anyone  acting  under  the 
orders  of  competent  authority;  or,  if  arrested,  may  be  tried  in  any 
manner  which  such  authority  shall  direct.  But  if  there  be  an  abuse  of 
the  power  so  given,  and  acts  are  done  under  it,  not  bond  Jidt  to  suppress 
rebellion  and  in  self-defence,  but  to  gratify  malice  or  in  the  caprice  of 
tyranny,  then  for  such  acts  the  party  doing  them  is  responsible  (/>). 

Sir  James  Mackintosli  has  said  on  this  subject,  "  The  only  principle  Opinion  of 
on  which  the  law  of  England  tolerates  what  is  called  'martial  law'  is  MacV^^h 
necessity.  Its  introduction  can  be  justified  only  by  necessity;  jts  con- 
tinuance requires  precisely  the  same  justification  of  necessity;  and  if 
it  survives  the  necessity,  in  which  alone  it  rests,  for  a  single  minute,  it 
becomes  instantly  a  mere  exercise  of  lawless  violence.  When  foreign 
invasion  or  civil  war  renders  it  impossible  for  courts  of  law  to  sit,  or 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  their  judgments,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
find  some  rude  substitute  for  them,  and  to  employ'  for  that  purpose  the 
military,  which  is  the  only  remaining  force  in  the  community. 

"While  tlie  laws  are  silenced  by  the  noise  of  arms,  the  rulers  of  the 
ai*med  force  must  punish  as  equitably  as  they  can  those  crimes  which 
threaten  their  own  safety  and  that  of  society,  but  no  longer;  every 
moment  beyond  is  usurpation.  As  soon  as  the  laws  can  act,  every 
other  mode  of  punishing  supposed  crimes  is  it.self  an  enormous  crime. 
If  argument  be  not  enough  on  this  subject — if,  indeed,  the  mere  state- 
ment bo  not  the  evidence  of  its  own  truth — I  appeal  to  the  highest  and 
most  venerable  authority  known  to  our  law." 

He  then  quotes  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  cites  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  executed  when  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  1322(9),  ^^*^  proceeds: — 

"No  other  doctrine  has  ever  been  maintained  in  this  country  since 
the  solemn  parliamentary  condemnation  of  the  usurpation  of  Charles  I., 
which  he  was  himself  compelled  to  sanction  in  the  Petition  of 
Eight  "(r). 

If  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war  the  courts  of  law  are  actually 
closed,  and  it  is  then  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according 

(»m)  Argument  in  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  {p)  Ibid.  p.  214.  Finlason  on  Mar- 
Wallace,  pp.  141, 142.  tial  Law  (London,  1867). 

(«)  Speech* of  Duke  of  Wellington,  {q)  Hale,  Pleas    of  the  Crown,   pp. 

Ist  April,   1851.      Field,    International  499,   500.      Hume,   Hist,    of  England, 

Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  478.  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

(o)  Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions  on  (r)  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous  Work*, 

Constitutional  Law,  p.  201.  p.  734  (London,  1851). 
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Part  rV.  to  law,  then,  on  the  theatre  of  actual  military  operations,  where  war 
really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil 
authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  army  and 
society ;  as  no  jDower  is  left  but  the  military,  it  is  allowed  to  govern  by 
martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have  their  free  course,  and  where 
actual  war  is  raging,  acts  done  by  the  military  authorities  are  not 
justiciable  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  (*).  As  necessity  creates  the  rule, 
so  it  liniits  its  duration  ;  for,  if  this  government  is  continued  after  the 
courts  are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.  Martial  rule 
ought  to  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open,  and  in  the  proper  and 
unobstructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  should  also  be  confined 
to  the  locality  of  actual  war  or  insurrection  ;  but  the  fact  that  for 
some  purposes  some  tribunals  have  been  permitted  to  pursue  their 
ordinary  course  in  a  district  in  which  martial  law  has  been  proclaimed 
is  not  conclusive  that  war  is  not  raging  {t). 

In  October,  1864,  during  the  civil  war,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Indiana,  was  arrested,  while 
at  home,  by  order  of  the  Federal  general  commanding  the  military 
district  of  Indiana.  Though  not  a  military  person,  he  was  sent  to 
Indianapolis,  and  brought  before  a  military  commission  sitting  there, 
tried  on  certain  charges  of  conspiring  against  the  government,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  question,  which  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  whether  the  military  commission  had 
jurisdiction  legally  to  try  and  sentence  him.  In  Indiana  the  Federal 
authority  was  not  opposed  by  force,  and  its  courts  were  always  open 
to  hear  criminal  accusations  and  redress  grievances.  But  a  powerful 
secret  association,  which  plotted  insurrection  and  armed  co-operation 
with  the  rebels,  existed  in  the  State.  On  the  question  as  to  Avhether, 
under  such  circumstances,  Congress  had  power  to  appoint  a  military 
commission  to  try  and  condemn  citizens,  not  being  military  persons — 
that  is,  whether  martial  law  could  be  proclaimed — the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  differed.  But  they  were  unanimous  in  holding  that, 
as  this  power  had  not  been  distinctly  exercised,  !Milligan,  being  a 
citizen  not  connected  with  the  military  service,  could  not  be  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinarycourtsof  law(«). 
A  somewhat  similar  case  was  decided  in  France  in  1832.  A  royal 
order,  dated  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  had  put  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  under  it  military  commissions  were  apjiointed,  which  tried  and 
convicted  several  persons.  One  Geoffroy  was  declared  guilty  of  an 
attack  with  intent  to  subvert  tho  government,  and  was  condenmed  to 
death.  He  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  Court  held  that 
Geoffroy  not  being  a  military  person,  or  subject  to  military  authority, 
the  military  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  and  its  sentence 


Martial  law 
in  Franco. 

Otoffnty't 


(«)  B*  farU  Marau,  (1902)  A.  0.  109. 

(0  £x  parlt  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  127. 
8m  t^  Smith  V.  Shaw,  12  Johoaon,  257  ; 
MeConntlt  t.  Hampden,  Ibid.  234  ;  Luther 


V.   Borden,   7   Howard,  42  ;    Ex  parte 
Marain,  niipra. 

(m)  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  6 — 
142. 
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was  accordingly  annulled  (r).     Martial  law  has  on  several  occasions     Chap.  II. 

been  proclaimed  in  Ireland  and  in  some  of  the  British  colonies  for  the  ~ 

suppression  of  disturbances.      But  it  has  not  been  put  in  force  in  In  England. 

England  against  civilians  (x). 

§347. 
The  exceptions  to  these  general  mitigations  of  the  Ravaging  the 

extreme  rights  of  war,  considered  as  a  contest  of  force,  territory 
all  grow  out  of  the  same  original  principle  of  natural  * 
law,  which  authorizes  us  to  use  against  an  enemy  such 
a  degree  of  violence,  and  such  only,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  object  of  hostilities.  The  same  general 
rule,  which  determines  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  destroy 
the  persons  of  enemies,  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  judging 
how  far  it  is  lawful  to  ravage  or  lay  waste  their  country. 
If  this  be  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplisli  the  just  ends 
of  war,  it  may  be  lawfully  done,  but  not  otherwise. 
Thus,  if  tlie  progress  of  an  enemy  cannot  bo  stopped, 
nor  our  own  frontier  secured,  or  if  the  approaches  to  a 
town  intended  to  be  attacked  cannot  be  made  without 
laying  waste  the  intermediate  territory,  the  extreme  case 
may  justify  a  resort  to  measures  not  warranted  by  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  war.  If  modern  usage  has  sanc- 
tioned any  other  exceptions,  they  will  be  found  in  the 
right  of  reprisals,  or  vindictive  retaliation.  The  whole 
international  code  is  founded  upon  reciprocity.  The 
rules  it  prescribes  are  observed  by  one  nation,  in  con- 
fidence that  they  will  be  so  by  others.  Where,  then,  the 
established  usages  of  war  are  violated  by  an  enemy,  and 
there  are  no  other  means  of  restraining  his  excesses, 
retaliation  may  justly  be  resorted  to  by  the  suffering 
nation,  in  order  to  compel  the  enemy  to  return  to  the 
observance  of  the  law  which  he  has  violated  (^). 

(i)    Forsyth,    Cases    and     Opinions,  (arising  out  of  the  case  of  Governor 

p.  4S3.     See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Field's  Eyre) :  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  225; 

argument    in    McCardale's   case.    Ibid.  and  special  report  by  Frederick  Cock- 

p.  491.    And  his  argument  In  Milligan's  bum.   See  also  The  Law  Magazine,  Nov. 

case,  published  separately,  with  an  ap-  1861,  p.  171. 

pendix    (New   York,    1866)  ;   ahjo  In   4  (y)  Vattel,  liv.  111.  eh.  8,  $  142 ;  ch.  9, 

Wallace,  4.  i'Ai//i/>p«v.i>r?,L.R.6Q.B.  §§166—173.     Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 

1.     Law  Magazine,  Nov.  1861,  p.  170.  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  vill. 

{x)    Forsyth,    Cases    and     Opinions,  ch.  4,   §§  272—280.      Kluber,  Pt.   II.               , 

p.  212.     sir  A.  Cockbum's  charge  to  tit.    2,    sect.    2,   ch.    1,    §§   262—265. 

the  grand  jury  in  Ji.  v.  Xel,<ioH  and  Brand  Twiss,  War,  p.  124. 
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Discussions 
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governments 
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subject. 


§349. 

Answer  of 
the  United 
Slates. 


The  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  marked  by  a  series  of  destructive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  directed  against  both  persons 
and  property  hitherto  deemed  exempt  from  hostilities  by 
the  general  usage  of  civilized  nations.  These  measures 
were  attempted  to  be  justified,  as  acts  of  retaliation  for 
similar  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  American  forces  on 
the  frontiers  of  Canada,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Monroe,  by  Admiral  Cochrane,  commanding 
the  British  naval  forces  on  the  North  American  station, 
dated  on  board  his  flagship  in  the  Patuxent  river,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1814.  In  this  communication  it  was 
stated  that  the  British  admiral,  having  been  called  upon 
by  the  governor-general  of  the  Canadas  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  into  effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion committed  by  their  army  in  Upper  Canada,  it  had 
become  the  duty  of  the  admiral  to  issue  to  the  naval 
forces  under  his  command  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  on  the  coast  as  might  be 
found  assailable. 

In  the  answer  of  the  American  government  to  this 
communication,  dated  at  Washington  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1814,  it  was  stated  that  it  had  seen,  with 
the  greatest  surprise,  that  this  system  of  devastation 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  British  forces,  so  mani- 
festly contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  was 
placed  on  the  ground  of  retaliation.  No  sooner  were 
the  United  States  compelled  to  resort  to  war  against 
Great  Britain,  than  they  resolved  towage  it  in  a  manner 
most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  to 
those  fiicndly  relations  which  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
serve between  the  two  nations,  after  the  restoration  of 
peace.  They  perceived,  however,  with  the  deepest 
regret,  that  a  spirit  alike  just  and  humane  was  neither 
cherished  nor  acted  ui)on  by  the  British  government. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  dej)l()rablo  cruelties  committed 
by  the  Indian  savages,  in  the  British  ranks  and  in 
British  pay,  at  the  river  Raisin,  which  had  never  been 
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disavowed   or    atoned   for,    the   American    government    Chap.  II. 
referred,  as  more  particularly  connected  with  the  subject  ' 

of  the  above  communication,  to  the  wanton  desolation 
that  was  committed,  in  1813,  at  Havre-de-Grace  and 
Georgetown,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  villages 
were  burnt  and  ravaged  by  the  British  naval  forces,  to 
the  ruin  of  their  unarmed  inhabitants,  who  saw  with 
astonishment  that  they  derivx^d  no  protection  to  their 
property  from  the  laws  of  war.  During  the  same  season, 
scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage,  carried  on  under  the 
same  authoiity,  were  witnessed  all  along  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake,  to  an  extent  inflicting  the  most  serious 
private  distress,  and  under  circumstances  that  justified 
the  suspicion,  that  revenge  and  cupidity,  rather  than  the 
manly  motives  that  should  dictate  the  hostility  of  a  high- 
minded  foe,  led  to  their  perpetration.  The  late  destruc- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  government  at  Washington  was 
another  act  which  came  necessarily  into  view.  In  the 
wars  of  modern  Europe,  no  example  of  the  kind,  even 
among  nations  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  could  be 
traced.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  past,  the  capitals  of 
the  principal  powers  of  the  European  continent  had  been 
conquered,  and  occupied  alternately  by  the  victorious 
armies  of  each  other,  and  no  instance  of  such  wanton 
and  unjustifiable  destruction  had  been  seen.  They  must 
go  back  to  distant  and  barbarous  ages,  to  find  a  pai-allel 
for  the  acts  of  which  the  American  government  com- 
plained. 

Although  these  acts  of  desolation  invited,  if  they  did 
not  impose  on  that  government  the  necessity  of  retalia- 
tion, vet  in  no  instance  had  it  been  authorized. 

The  burning  of  the  village  of  Newark,  in  Upper 
Canada,  posterior  to  the  early  outrages  above  enumerated, 
was  not  executed  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  The 
village  of  Newark  adjoined  Fort  George,  and  its  de- 
struction was  justified,  by  the  officers  who  ordered  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  became  necessary  in  the  military 
operations  there.  The  act,  however,  was  disavowed  by 
the  American  government.      The  burning  which  took 
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Part  IV.  place  at  Long  Point  was  unauthorized  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  conduct  of  the  officer  had  been  subjected 
to  the  investigation  of  a  military  tribunal.  For  the 
burning  at  St.  David's,  committed  by  stragglers,  the 
officer  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  was  dismissed, 
without  a  trial,  for  not  preventing  it. 

The  American  government  stated,  that  it  as  little 
comported  with  any  orders  which  had  been  issued  to  its 
military  and  naval  commanders,  as  it  did  with  the 
known  humanity  of  the  American  nation,  to  pursue  the 
system  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  British.  That 
government  owed  to  itself,  and  to  the  principles  it 
had  ever  held  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  justly  chargeable  to 
it,  any  such  wanton,  cruel,  and  unjustifiable  warfare. 
Whatever  unauthorised  irregularities  might  have  been 
committed  by  any  of  its  troops,  it  would  have  been 
ready,  acting  on  the  principles  of  sacred  and  eternal 
obligation,  to  disavow,  and  as  far  as  might  be  practi- 
cable, to  repair  them.  But  in  the  plan  of  desolating 
warfare  which  Admiral  Cochrane's  letter  so  explicitly 
made  known,  and  which  was  attempted  to  be  excused  on 
a  plea  so  utterly  groundless,  the  American  government 
perceived  a  spirit  of  deep-rooted  hostility,  which,  without 
the  evidence  of  such  fact,  it  could  not  have  believed  to 
exist,  or  that  it  would  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extremity  for  the  reparation  of  injuries,  of  whatsoever 
nature  they  might  be,  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  either 
power  might -have  committed  against  the  other.  That 
the  government  would  always  be  ready  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  arrangements ;  but  should  the  British  govern- 
ment adhere  to  a  system  of  desolation,  so  contrary  to  the 
views  and  practices  of  the  United  States,  so  revolting  to 
liumanity,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  usages 
of  the  civilized  world,  whilst  it  would  bo  seen  with  the 
deepest  regret,  it  must  and  would  be  met  with  a  de- 
termination and  constancy  becoming  a  free  people, 
contending  in  a  just  cause  for  their  essential  rights  and 
their  dearest  intcrestn. 
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111   the   reply   of    Admiral   Cochrane    to   the    above    Chap.  II. 
communication,  dated  on  the  19th  September,   181-4,  it       §350. 
was  stated  that  he  had  no  authority  from  his  govern-  ^Jj^j.^ 
iiicnt  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  discussion  relative  to  the  ^ep^y- 
point  contained  in  that  communication.     He  had  only  to 
regret  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  hope  that  he 
sliould  be  authorized  to  recall  his  general  order,  which 
had  been  further  sanctioned  by  a  subsequent  request, 
from  the  governor-general  of  the  Canadas.     Until  the 
admiral  received  instructions  from  his  government,  the 
measures  he  had  adopted  must  be  persisted  in,  unless 
remuneration  should  be  made  to  the  Canadians  for  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  from  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  (2). 

The  disavowal  of  the  burning  of  Newark  by  the 
American  government  had  been  communicated  to  the 
governor-general  of  the  Canadas,  who  answered,  on  the 
10th  February,  1814,  that  it  had  been  with  great  satis- 
faction that  he  had  received  the  assurance  that  it  was 
unauthorized  by  the  Ameiican  government  and  abhorrent 
to  every  American  feeling ;  that  if  any  outrages  had  en- 
sued, in  the  wanton  and  unjustitiable  destruction  of 
Newark,  passing  the  bounds  of  just  retaliation,  they 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  irritated  pas- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  that 
event,  which  it  had  not  been  possible  altogether  to 
restrain ;  and  that  it  was  as  little  congenial  to  the 
disposition  of  the  British  government  as  it  was  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  deliberately  to  adopt  any  plan  of 
hostilities  which  had  for  its  object  the  devastation  of 
private  property.  ^^^ 

Under   these   circumstances,    the   destruction   of    the  Burning  erf 
Capitol,    of    the   President's    house,    and   other    public  *^"' 

buildings  at  Washington,  in  August,  1814,  could  not  but 
be  considered  by  the  whole  world  as  a  most  unjustitiable 
departure  from  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.     In  the 


(z)  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Sec-       American  State  Papers,  fol.  edit.  vol.  iii. 
retary  Monroe  and  Admiral  Cochrane,       pp.  693,  694. 
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Part  IV.     debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  11th  of  April,    1815,  on  the  Address  to  the  Prince 
Regent  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  accused  the  ministers  of  culiDable 
delay  in  opening  the  negotiations  at  Ghent ;  which,  he 
said,  could  not  be  explained,  except  on  the  miserable 
policy  of  protracting  the  war  for  the  sake  of  striking  a 
blow  against  America.     The  disgrace  of  the  naval  war, 
of  balanced  success  between  the  British  navy  and  the 
new-born  marine  of   Ameiica,  was  to  be  redeemed  by 
protracted   warfare,    and    by   pouring    their   victorious 
armies  upon  the  American  continent.     That  opportunity, 
fatally  for  them,  arose.     If  the  Congress  had  opened  in 
June,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  have  sent  out 
orders  for  the  attack  on  Washington.     They  would  have 
been  saved  from  that  success,  which  he  considered  as  a 
thousand  times  more  disgraceful  and  disastrous  than  the 
worst  defeat.      It  was  a  success  which  had  made  their 
naval  power  hateful  and  alarming  to  all  Euroj^e.     It  was 
a  success  which  gave  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
to  every  enemy  who  might  rise  against  England.      It 
was  an  enterprise  which  most  exasperated  a  people,  and 
least  weakened  a  government,  of  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  war.     For  every  justifiable  purpose  of  present 
warfare,  it  was  almost  impotent.     To  every  wise  object 
of  prospective  policy,  it  was  hostile.     It  was  an  attack, 
not  against  the  strength  or  the  resources  of  a  State,  but 
against  the  national  honour  and  public  affections  of  a 
people.     After  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warfare, 
in  which  every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent 
had   been   spared,    ho   had   almost   said    respected,    by 
enemies,  it  was  reserved  for  England  to  violate  all  that 
decent  courtesy  towards  tlio  seats  of  national  dignity, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  enmity,  manifests  the  respect  of 
nations   for  each  other,  by  an  expedition  deliberately 
and  principally  directed  against  palaces  of  government, 
liallH  of  legislation,  tribunals  of  justice,  repositories  of 
tlic  muniments  of  property,  and  of  the  records  of  history ; 
objects,   among   civilized   nations  exempted   from    the 
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ravages  of  war,   and  secured,  as  far  as  possible,  even    chap.  II. 
from  its  accidental  operation,  because  they  contribute  ~ 

nothing  to  the  means  of  hostility,  but  are  consecrated 
to  purposes  of  peace,  and  minister  to  the  common  and 
perpetual  interest  of  all  human  society.  It  seemed  to 
him  an  aggravation  of  this  atrocious  measure,  that 
ministers  had  endeavoured  to  justify  the  destruction  of  a 
distinguished  capital,  as  a  retaliation  for  some  \'iolences 
of  inferior  American  officers,  unauthorized  and  disavowed 
by  their  government,  against  he  knew  not  what  village 
in  Upper  Canada.  To  make  such  retaliation  just,  there 
must  always  be  clear  proof  of  the  outrage ;  in  general 
also,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  adverse  government  had 
refused  to  make  due  reparation  for  it ;  and,  lastly,  some 
proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence.  Here  there 
was  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the  outrage — no  proof  of 
refusal  to  repair — and  demonstration  of  the  excessive 
and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what  was  falsely  called  re- 
taliation. The  value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  its  houses,  and  warehouses,  and  shops.  It  consisted 
chiefly  in  what  could  be  neither  numbered  nor  weighed. 
It  was  not  even  by  the  elegance  or  grandeur  of  its 
monuments  that  it  was  most  endeared  to  a  generous 
people.  They  looked  upon  it  with  affection  and  pride 
as  the  seat  of  legislation,  as  the  sanctuary  of  public 
justice,  often  as  linked  with  the  memory  of  past 
times,  sometimes  still  more  as  connected  with  their 
fondest  and  proudest  hopes  of  greatness  to  come.  To 
put  all  these  respectable  feelings  of  a  great  people, 
sanctified  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Washington,  on  a 
level  with  half  a  dozen  wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary 
seat  of  a  provincial  government,  was  an  act  of  intolerable 
insolence,  and  implied  as  much  contempt  for  the  feelings 
of  America  as  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (a). 

The  devastation  of  his  own  territory  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to  t,^^  "Wia. 
by  a  belligerent,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  territory, 
and  this  is  perfectly  justifiable.     Thus,  Peter  the  Great  contributed  to 

(rt)  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xrx.  pp.  526,  527. 
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Fart  IV.  liis  victory  over  Charles  XII.  at  Pultawa  by  laying  waste  eighty  square 
leagues  of  Russian  territory  that  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Swedish  army. 
In  1812,  the  Eussians  caused  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  army  by 
burning  down  Moscow  (6).  The  ravaging  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  by 
General  Sherman  during  the  American  Civil  War,  was  perhaps  a 
necessary  military  operation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  it 
certainly  tended  to  bring  the  war  to  a  more  rapid  conclusion  (c). 


§  352. 

Restitution  of 
the  works  of 
art  in  the 
Museum  of 
the  Louvre  at 
Paris  in  1815, 
to  the 
countries 
from  which 
they  had  been 
taken  during 
the  wars  of 
the  French 
revolution. 


$353. 

Lorci  Ca»tle- 
reagb'n  note. 


The  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe, 
in  1815,  was  followed  by  the  forcible  restitution  of  the 
pictures,  statues,  and  other  monuments  of  art,  collected 
from  different  conquered  countries  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  measure  was 
adopted  are  fully  explained  in  a  note  delivered  by  the 
British  minister,  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  the  ministers  of 
the  other  allied  powers  at  Paris,  on  the  11th  September, 
1815.  In  this  note  it  was  stated  by  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary, that  representations  had  been  laid  before  the 
Congress,  assembled  in  that  capital,  from  the  Pope,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
claiming,  through  the  intervention  of  the  allied  powers, 
the  restoration  of  the  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works 
of  art,  of  which  their  respective  States  had  been  succes- 
sively stiipped  by  the  late  revolutionary  government  of 
France,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  to  the 
usages  of  modern  warfare ; — and  the  same  having  been 
referred  for  the  consideration  of  his  Court,  he  had  received 
the  Prince  Regent's  commands  to  submit,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  his  allies,  the  following  remarks  upon  that 
interesting  subject. 

It  was  now  the  second  time  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
liad  been  compelled,  in  vindication  of  their  own  liberties 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  world,  to  invade  France, 
and  twice  their  armies  liad  possessed  themselves  of  the 
capital  of  the  State,  in  which  these,  the  spoils  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  were  accumulated.  The  legitimate 
Bovereign  of  Franco  had  as  often,  under  the  protection  of 


(»)  CmUo,  U.  i  803. 


(e)  North  Amerioan  Review,  April,  1872,  p.  406. 
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those  armies,  been  enabled  to  resume  his  tlrrone,  and  to  Chap.  II. 
mediate  for  his  people  a  peace  with  the  allies,  to  the 
marked  indulgence  of  which  neither  their  conduct  to 
their  own  monarch,  nor  towards  other  States,  had  given 
them  just  pretensions  to  aspire.  That  the  purest  senti- 
ments of  regard  for  Louis  XVIII.,  deference  for  his 
ancient  and  illustiious  house,  and  respect  for  his  mis- 
fortunes, had  invariably  guided  the  allied  councils,  had 
been  proved  beyond  a  question,  by  their  having,  in  1814, 
framed  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  basis  of  preserving  to 
France  its  complete  integrity  ;  and  still  more,  after  their 
late  disappointment,  by  the  endeavours  they  were  again 
making,  ultimately  to  combine  the  substantial  interests 
of  France  with  such  an  adequate  system  of  temporary 
precaution  as  might  satisfy  what  they  owed  to  the  secu- 
rity of  their  own  subjects.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of 
weakness,  as  well  as  of  injustice,  and  in  its  effects  much 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  bring  back  the  people  of 
France  to  moral  and  peaceful  habits,  if  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, to  whom  the  world  was  anxiously  looking  up  for 
protection  and  repose,  were  to  deny  that  principle  of  in- 
tegrity in  its  just  and  liberal  application  to  other  nations, 
their  allies,  (more  especially  to  the  feeble  and  the  help- 
less,) which  they  were  about,  for  a  second  time,  to  concede 
to  a  nation  against  which  they  had  had  occasion  so  long 
to  contend  in  war.  Upon  what  principle  could  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  expect  to  sit  down  M'ith  the  same 
extent  of  possessions  which  she  held  before  the  revolution, 
and  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  the  ornamental 
spoils  of  all  other  countries  ?  Was  there  any  possible 
doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  contest,  or  of  the  power  of  the 
allies  to  effectuate  what  justice  and  policy  required  ?  If 
not,  upon  what  principle  would  they  deprive  France  of 
her  late  territorial  acquisitions,  and  preserve  to  her  the 
spoliations  consisting  of  objects  of  art  appertaining  to 
those  territories,  which  all  modern  conquerors  had  invari- 
ably respected,  as  inseparable  from  the  country  to  wliich 
they  belonged  ? 

These  remarks  w^re  amplified  by  a  variety  of  con- 
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Part  rv.  siderations  of  political  expediency,  not  necessary  to  be 
recapitulated,  and  the  note  concluded  by  declaring  that, 
in  appljdng  a  remedy  to  this  offensive  evil,  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  middle  line  could  be  adopted  which  did 
not  go  to  recognize  a  variety  of  spoliations,  under  the 
cover  of  treaties,  if  possible,  more  flagrant  in  their  cha- 
racter than  the  acts  of  undisguised  rapine  by  which  these 
remains  were,  in  general,  brought  together.  The  prin- 
ciple of  property  regulated  by  the  claims  of  the  territories 
from  whence  these  works  were  taken,  is  the  surest  and 
only  guide  to  justice ;  and  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
which  would  more  tend  to  settle  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  at  this  day,  than  such  a  homage  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  France,  to  a  principle  of  virtue,  conciliation, 
c  354  and  peace  (tf?). 
Views  of  Sir        jn  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 

8.  RonuUy.  ^  * 

mons,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1816,  on  the  Peace  with 
France,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  s^^eaking  incidentally  of 
this  proceeding,  stated  that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
of  its  justice.  It  was  not  true  that  the  works  of  art 
deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  had  all  been 
carried  away  as  the  spoils  of  war ;  many,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  them,  had  become  the  property  of  France  by 
express  treaty  stipulations ;  and  it  was  no  answer  to  say 
that  those  treaties  had  been  made  necessary  by  unjust 
aggressions  and  unprincipled  wars ;  because  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  faith  between  nations,  if  treaties  were  to 
be  lield  not  to  be  binding,  because  the  wars  out  of  which 
they  arose  were  unjust,  especially  as  there  could  bo  no 
competent  judge  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the  war, 
but  the  nation  itself.  By  whom,  too,  was  it  that  this 
supposed  act  of  justice  and  this  "great  moral  lesson,"  as 
it  was  called,  had  been  read  ?  liy  the  very  powers  who 
had,  at  different  times,  abetted  Franco  in  these  her  unjust 
wars.  Among  other  articles  carried  from  Paris,  under 
the  protonco  of  restoring  thorn  to  their  rightful  owners, 
were  the  celebrated  Corinthian  horses  which  had  been 

(«l)  Martonii,  NoiiTeau  Reoueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  G32. 
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brought  from  Venice ;  but  how  strange  an  act  of  justice  Chap.  II. 
was  this  to  give  them  back  their  statues,  but  not  to  restore 
to  them  those  far  more  valuable  possessions,  their  territory 
and  their  republic,  which  were,  at  the  same  time,  wrested 
from  the  Venetians !  But  the  reason  of  this  was  obvious : 
the  city  and  the  territory  of  Venice  had  been  transferred 
to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  but  the  horses 
had  remained  the  trophy  of  France ;  and  Austria,  whilst 
she  was  thus  hypocritically  reading  this  moral  lesson  to 
nations,  not  only  quietly  retained  the  rich  and  unjust 
spoils  she  had  got,  but  restored  these  splendid  works  of 
art,  not  to  the  Venice  which  had  been  despoiled  of  them, 
the  ancient,  independent,  republican  Venice;  but  to 
Austrian  Venice — to  that  country  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  principles  she  pretended  to  be  acting  on,  she  still 
retained  as  part  of  her  own  dominions  (e).  «  055 

The  progress  of  civilization  has  slowly,  but  constantly.  Distinction 
tended  to  soften  the  extreme  severity  of  the  operations  private  pro- 
of  war  by  land ;  but  it  still  remains  unrelaxed  in  respect  Jt  si, «  on 
to  maritime  warfare,  in  which  the  private  property  of  ^^' 
the  eneni}'  taken  at  sea  or  afloat  in  port,  is  indiscrimi- 
nately liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  This  inequality 
in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
has  been  justified  by  alleging  the  usage  of  considering 
private  property  when  captured  in  cities  taken  by  storm, 
as  booty;  and  the  well-known  fact  that  contributions  are 
levied  upon  territories  occupied  by  a  hostile  army,  in  lieu 
of  a  general  confiscation  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants;  and  that  the  object  of  wars  by  land  being 
conquest,  or  the  acquisition  of  temtory  to  be  exchanged 
as  an  equivalent  for  other  territory  lost,  the  regard  of  the 
lactor  for  those  who  are  to  be  or  have  been  his  subjects, 
naturally  restrains  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  extreme 
rights  in  this  particular;  whereas,  the  object  of  maritime 
wars  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  sources  and  sinews  of  his  naval  power — 
which  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  capture  and 
confiscation  of  private  property. 

(*)  Life  of  Romilly,  edited  by  his  sons,  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 
W.  K  K 
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Part  rV.  The  strictness  of  the  rule  subjecting  all  the  enemy's  property  on  the 

■    g  oKc  liigli  seas  to  confiscation  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  Declaration  of 

Enemy's  Paris,  1856,  which  provides,  in  its  second  article,  that  "The  neutral 

goods  under  a  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war"(y).  Almost  all  civilized  powers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  are  parties  to  this  Declaration.  During- 
the  war  of  1898  between  these  two  nations,  a  Eoyal  Decree,  issued  by 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  declared  that  her  government,  "guided  by 
the  principles  of  international  law,  intends  to  observe "  the  second 
article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
8  3'i'ib  States  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  (^). 
Capture  of  The  indiscriminate  seizure  of  private  property,  on  land  would  cause 

P5°P^.^y  °°  the  most  terrible  hardship,  without  conferring  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage on  the  invader.  It  cannot  be  effected  without  in  some  measure 
relaxing  military  discipline,  and  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  violence 
and  outrage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capture  of  merchant  vessels  is 
usually  a  bloodless  act,  most  merchant  vessels  being  incapable  of  resisting 
a  ship  of  war.  Again,  property  on  land  consists  of  endless  varieties, 
much  of  it  being  absolutely  useless  for  any  hostile  piirpose,  while 
property  at  sea  is  almost  always  purely  merchandise,  and  thus  is  part 
of  the  enemy's  strength.  It  is,  moreover,  embarked  voluntarily,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  risk  incurred,  and  its  loss  can  be  covered  by 
insurance  (A).  An  invader  on  land  can  levy  contributions  or  a  war 
indemnity  from  a  vanquished  country,  he  can  occupy  part  of  its  territory 
and  appropriate  its  rates  and  taxes,  and  by  these  and  other  methods, 
he  can  enfeeble  the  enemy  and  terminate  the  war.  But  in  a  maritime 
war,  a  belligerent  has  none  of  these  resources,  and  his  main  instrument 
of  coercion  is  crippling  the  enemy's  commerce  (»*).  If  war  at  sea  were 
to  be  restricted  to  the  naval  forces,  a  country  possessing  a  powerful  fleet 
would  have  very  little  advantage  over  a  country  with  a  small  fleet  or 
with  none  at  all.  If  the  enemy  kept  his  ships  of  war  in  port,  a  powerful 
fleet,  being  unable  to  operate  against  commerce,  would  have  little  or  no 
occupation  (A).  Tlie  United  States  proposed  to  add  to  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  a  clause  exempting  all  private  property  on  the  high  seas  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be 
contraband;  but  this  proposal  was  not  acceded  to(/).  Nor  does  it 
seem  likely,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  that  maritime  nations  will 
forego  their  rights  in  this  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  extension  of  railways,  the  increase 
of  the  practice  of  marine  insurance,  and  the  dejiendonce  of  the  greatest 
naval  i>ower  in  the  world  upon  an  ocean-borne  food  supply,  have 
deprived  many  of  the  older  arguments  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 

(/)  See  Appendix  F.  (A)  Wheaton,  bj  Dana,  n.  171. 

(^)  Hertdet.  Map  of  E«»ropo,  vol.  il.      ,.  ('L^'^^r'  I>»Pl«°»»^«  <^«  ^*  ^or, 
,  _       ,  ,  liv.  m.  oh.  n. 

p.  1282.    Oommerolal  Treaties,  xxi.  pp.  ^^.^  j.,,,.^^  j^j  ^ode  (2nd  cd  ).  p.  627. 

830»  I07fi.  (/)  llttUock,  ch.  xx.  {  3. 
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the  claim  to  capture  private  property  at  sea  of  their  force,  while  at  the  Chap.  II. 
same  time  it  has  inclined  many  persons  in  Great  Britain,  more 
especially  those  interested  in  shipping,  to  look  favourably  on  a  pro- 
posed abandonment  of  the  claim.  A  nation  which  could  blockade  and 
harass  its  enemy's  coasts,  cut  him  off  from  his  colonies,  interdict  the 
transport  of  his  troops  by  water,  and  dominate  by  the  guns  of  its  fleet 
many  most  important  strategical  positions,  would  remain  no  mean  ally 
and  no  contemptible  foe,  even  apart  from  the  power,  as  illustrated  in 
Egj'pt  in  1881,  and  in  the  recent  South  African  "War,  of  making  its  base 
of  operations  wherever  ships  can  float,  and  of  transporting  its  armies 
to  whatever  striking  point  was  required.  The  preponderating  import- 
ance of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  protection  afforded 
under  the  neutral  flag  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  also  materially 
affect  the  consideration  of  this  question  as  a  matter  of  policy  (m).  It 
may  be  answered,  again,  that  French  predominance  on  the  sea  in 
1870-71,  as  against  Germany,  was  undisputed,  but  little  harm  was 
inflicted  on  German  commerce ;  and  the  depredations  of  The  Alabama, 
so  often  cited  by  the  other  side,  were  mainly  possible  because  British 
ports  all  over  the  world,  and  British  coaling  stations  all  over  the 
world,  were  open  to  her  for  refuge,  for  coaling,  as  a  base  of  operations, 
and  even  to  refit. 

The  United  States  gave  expression  to  the  principle  of  exemption  of 
private  property  at  sea  from  capture,  for  which  it  has  long  contended, 
in  its  treaty  with  Italy  of  26th  February,  1871.  The  maritime  code  of 
the  latter  country  enunciates  the  same  principle,  on  the  condition  of 
reciprocity.  In  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  the  principle  of 
inviolability  was  adhered  to  by  both  parties.  Germany  proclaimed  the 
same  principle  in  1870.  The  minister  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
structed to  express  the  gratification  of  his  government ;  but  the  position 
of  Prussia,  though  consistent  with  former  policy,  was  no  sacrifice 
of  Prussian  interests.  The  proclamation  was  not  conditional  upon 
reciprocity ;  but  France  captured  German  trading  ships,  and  the  Ger- 
mans abandoned  their  proclamation  in  January,  1871  (n).  o  355(>^ 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  a  prize  court  to  determine  to  What  are 
whom  property  captured  at  sea  actually  belong^.  The  general  rule  is  ^^^^  " 
that  if  goods  are  shipped  on  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the  con- 
signee, they  are  considered  his  g^ods  during  the  voyage.  In  such  a 
case  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  master  is  a  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee (o).  In  time  of  peace  the  parties  may  of  course  agree  to  any 
terms  they  please,  as  to  whose  risk  the  property  should  be  at  during 
the  voyage,  but  in  time  of  war,  or  in  contemplation  of  war,  the  rule  of 
prize  courts  is,  that  property  which  has  a  hostile  character  at  the  com- 

(//i)  Maine,  I.  L.  Lect.  VI.  ;  He£fter,       note  2  G,  for  an  able  consideration  of 
Geffcken,   note   2,    §    139  ;    Lawrence,       ^^^  whole  question. 
Essay  Vll.  (")   "^^^  ^'^^'''   ^'  Bilboa,  2  C.  Rob. 

133.     Daer  on  Insurance,  voL  i.  pp. 

(w)    See   HefFter,    Geffcken,    §    139,       421-2. 
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Part  IV.     mencement  of  the  voyage,  cannot  change  that  character  by  assignment 

while  it  is  in  transitu,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  capture  ( ;>).     Unless 

such  a  rule  were  adopted,  all  property  passing  between  a  neutral  and 
a  belligerent  would  be  colourably  assigned  to  the  neutral,  and  the 
belligerent  right  of  capture  would  be  comparatively  worthless.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  a  prize  court  to  ascertain  in  whom  the  property 
■was  vested  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  and  in  this  inquiry  all  equitable 
liens  on  enemy's  property  are  disregarded,  and  all  revelations  of  risk 
to  neutral  consignors  are  held  to  be  fraudulent  (y).  On  the  other  hand, 
enemy's  liens  on  neutral  property  are  equally  disregarded,  being  held 
not  to  confer  such  an  enemy  character  on  the  ship  or  goods  as  to  sub- 
ject them  to  confiscation  (r).  If,  however,  the  shipment,  as  well  as  the 
contract,  laying  the  risk  on  the  neutral  consignor,  were  both  made  in 
time  of  peace  and  are  proved  to  have  been  botid  fide,  and  not  in  con- 
templation of  war,  the  ownership  which  Was  in  the  neutral  consignor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  remains  in  him  until  its  termination, 
and  the  goods  will  not  be  condemned  («).  Nor  are  they  condemned 
■when  shipped  by  an  enemy  during  war,  if  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  were  shipped  absolutely  at  the  risk  of  a  neutral  consignee. 
Such  transactions  are,  however,  carefully  scrutinized  in  a  prize  court (^). 
The  only  case  in  which  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  can  be  exer- 
cised during  war  is  in  the  expectation,  confirmed  by  the  event,  of  the 
c  OKK J  insolvency  of  the  consignee  («). 
Sale  of  ships  The  transfer  of  ships  from  belligerents  to  neutrals  during  war  is 
by  ^jli-  always  looked  upon  very  suspiciously,  and  clear  proof  of  bona  fides  is 

neatralH.  required  to  save  the  ship  from  condemnation  (jr).     Thus,  a  British  ship 

alleged  to  have  been  sold  to  a  neutral  after  hostilities  had  broken  out 
between  England  and  Holland  was  captured  while  trading  between 
Guernsey  and  Amsterdam  under  the  command  of  her  former  master, 
who  had  also  been  the  owner.  She  was  condemned  as  prize  for 
trading  with  the  enemy,  the  transfer  being  deemed  colourable  and 
void(y).  But  if  the  sale  of  a  ship  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  be 
absolute  and  bond  fide,  it  is  then  permitted,  either  during  war  or  in  con- 
templation of  it,  and  whether  she  is  lying  in  an  enemy  or  a  neutral 
I)ort.  All  interest  of  the  vendor  in  the  ship  must  be  completely 
divested,  but  the  mere  non-payment  of  part  of  the  price  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence  of   itself  that  the  vendor's  interest  is   not  entirely 


(p)  Kent,  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  86  (12th  Rob.  299. 

ed.).    Dneron  losumnoe,  vol.  i.  p.  431.  {t)  Ilallcok,  oh.  xx.  $  10.    Duer  on 

The  Francis,  1  Qolluon,  445.  Insurance,  i.  p.  426.     The  Aurora,  4  G. 

(7)  Kout,   vol.   i.    p.   87   (12th  ed.).  Bob.  219. 

Thr  Jonepkinr,  4  C.  Rob.  75;  The  Tobago,  (m)  Duor  on  Insuranco,  i.  p.  433.    The 

6  C.  Rob.  218  ;  Tht  Marianna,  6  0.  Rob.  Comtatieia,  0  0.  Rob.  324  ;  OpfJtnhnm  v. 

24  ;  The  Ida,  1  Spinkt,  26.  Jiuiael,  3  Bon.  &  Ful.  484. 

(r)  The  Ariel,  11  Moo.  P.  0.  119.  (x)  Duor,  I.  p.  444. 

(«)  Hallaok,  oh.  xx.   f   9.    Duor  on  (y)  The  Omnibue,  6  0.  Rob.  71  ;   T/ie 

InmiXMloe,  I.  p.  426.     The  AHa»,  3  0.  Odin,  I  0.  Rob.  262. 
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transferred  (z).  Vessels  of  war  lying  in  neutral  ports  cannot  be  sold  Chap.  II. 
by  their  belligerent  owners  at  any  time  during  the  war.  If  so  sold,  a 
ship  of  war,  even  though  purchased  in  good  ftdth,  and  fitted  up  as  a 
merchant  vessel,  remains  liable  to  capture  by  the  other  belligerent  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts  («).  Capture  as  prize  overrides  all  previous 
liens  (i),  and  it  gives  the  captor  all  the  owner's  rights  when  the 
voyage  began  (c).  Even  a  bond  Jide  mortgagee,  a  subject  of  the 
captor's  country,  is  not  entitled  to  have  his  mortgage  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  prize  {d). 

The  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  lawfully  declared  to  exist,  what  pei4)ns 
is  to  place  all  the  subjects  of  each  belligerent  power  in  a  u^eug&^^ 
state  of  mutual  hostility.  The  usage  of  nations  has  g^^^t^^ 
modified  this  maxim  by  legalising  such  acts  of  hostility  enemy, 
only  as  are  committed  by  those  who  are  authorized  by 
the  express  or  implied  command  of  the  State.  Such  are 
the  regularly  commissioned  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  nation,  and  all  others  called  out  in  its  defence,  or 
spontaneously  defending  themselves  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  without  any  express  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose. Cicero  tells  us,  in  his  Offices^  that  by  the  Roman 
fecial  law,  no  person  could  lawfully  engage  in  battle 
with  the  public  enemy,  without  being  regularly  enrolled 
and  taking  the  military  oath.  This  was  a  regulation 
sanctioned  both  by  policy  and  religion.  The  horrore  of 
war  would  indeed  be  greatly  aggravated,  if  every  in- 
dividual of  the  belligerent  States  was  allowed  to  plunder 
and  slay  indiscriminately  the  enemy's  subjects  without 
being  in  any  manner  accountable  for  his  conduct.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  land  wars,  irregular  bands  of  marauders  are 
liable  to  be  treated  as  lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  mitigated  usages  of  war  as  practised  by 
civilized  nations  [e).  o  ^^ 

It  must  probably  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of  the  Non-com- 

.(.1  1  ••  T  niLwioned 

barbarous  practices  of  those  ages  when  maritime  war  and  captors. 

(«)  The  Ariel,   11   Moo.   P.   C.   129  ;  (rf)    The  Hampton,    5  Wallace,   372  ; 

The  Sechs  Geschwister^n,  4  C.  Rob.  100.  Ze  Turner,  Barboux,  Jiirisp.  du  Cooseil 

(a)  The  Georgia,  7  Wallace,  32.  des  Prises,  1870-71,  p.  75;  The  Aina, 

(A)  The  Battle,  6  Wallace,  498  ;  The  1  Spinks,  19. 
Steamer  Nassau,  Blatchford,  Prize  Cas.  (#)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,   liv.   iii. 

665  ;   The  Ida,  1  Spinks,  35.  ch.  15,  §§  223—228.     Kliiber,  Droit  des 

(c)  The  Sally  Magee,  3  Wallace,  451.  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  §  267. 
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Part  rv.  piracy  were  synonymous,  that  captures  made  by  private 
armed  vessels  without  a  commission,  not  merely  in  self- 
defence,  but  even  by  attacking  the  enemy,  are  considered 
lawful,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  the  enemy's 
property  thus  seized  in  the  captors,  but  to  prevent  their 
conduct  from  being  regarded  as  piratical,  either  by  their 
own  government  or  by  the  other  belligerent  State  (/). 
Property  thus  seized  is  condemned  to  the  government  as 
prize  of  war,  or,  as  these  captures  are  technically  called, 
Droits  of  Admiralty.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to 
the  captures  made  by  armed  vessels  commissioned  against 
one  power,  when  war  breaks  out  with  another;  the 
captures  made  from  that  other  are  condemned,  not  to  the 
c  358  captors,  but  to  the  government  (y). 
Privateers.  Tlio  practice  of  cruising  with  private  armed  vessels 

commissioned  by  the  State,  has  been  hitherto  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  every  maritime  nation,  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  destroying  the  commerce  of  an  enemy.  The 
practice  has  been  justly  arraigned  as  liable  to  gross 
abuses,  as  tending  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  lawless  de- 
predation, and  as  being  in  glaring  contradiction  to  the 
more  mitigated  modes  of  warfare  practised  by  land. 
Powerful  efforts  have  been  made  by  humane  and  en- 
lightened individuals  to  suppress  it,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  The  treaty  negotiated  by 
Franklin,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  in 
1785,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  war, 
neither  power  should  commission  privateers  to  depredate 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  other,  furnishes  an  example 
worthy  of  applause  and  imitation.  But  this  stipulation 
was  not  revived  on  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  in  1799 ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  so  long  as  maritime 
captures  of  private  property  are  tolerated,  tliis  particular 
mode  of  injuring  the  enemy's  commerce  will  continue 


(/)  See  Bir  L.  Joukiiw'  Ofaarge  to  the  vol.  ii.  p.  526,  Appendix.    The  Jbiffail, 

Onnd  Jury  at  t)io  Admiralty  SeMions  4  0.  Rob.  72  ;  Thr  Oeorgiana,  1  Dods. 

in  Southwark,  18th  Feb.  1680.     Muni-  Ad.  :iU7.     SparkH'ii  Diplomatic  Corre- 

dan,  Adm.  Oaaeii,  p.  266.  apondeuoo,  vol.  i.  p.  443.    Wheaton's 

{p)   Btown'fl  Oir.   and  Adm.  Law,  Bap.  yol.  ii.  Appondix,  Noto  I.  p.  7. 
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to  be  practised,  especially  where  it  affords  the  oieans  of    Chap.  II. 
countervailing  the  superiority  of  the  public  marine  of  an  ~ 

enemy  (^). 

,  §  358a. 

The  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  recites  that  "Privateer-  Abolition  of 
ing  is  and  remains  abolished."  Spain  and  Mexico,  though  parties  P"^*t««nng. 
to  the  rest  of  the  Declaration,  have  not  acceded  to  this  article,  and 
although  various  attempts  have  been  njade  to  induce  the  United 
States  to  become  an  accessory,  that  power  is  as  yet  not  bound  by  any 
part  of  the  Declaration  ;  but  in  the  war  of  1898,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  issued  a  proclamation  stating  its  intention  "to  adhere  to 
the  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris."  The  Spanish  government, 
while  accepting  the  three  last  articles  of  the  Declaration,  maintained 
their  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  but  postponed  the  authorization 
of  privateers,  and  contented  itself  with  the  organization  of  a  service 
of  auxiliary  cruisers.  The  utter  collapse  of  the  Spanish  naval  power, 
and  the  consequent  cessation  of  hostilities,  prevented  further  develop- 
ments (/).  During  the  American  civil  war.  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of 
this  power.  The  Confederates  offered  tlieir  letters  of  marque  to 
foreigners,  but  the  restrictive  legislation  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
the  threat  of  the  United  States  of  treating  such  vessels  as  pirates,  pre- 
vented their  being  accepted.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  a  similar 
offer  was  made  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Boer  Republics  during  the 
last  South  African  war,  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  similar  con- 
siderations would  have  interfered  with  tlieir  acceptance.  The  Con- 
federate vessels  were  commissioned  as  of  their  regular  nsLvy  {k). 

§  359. 
The  title  to  property  lawfully  taken   in  war  may,  Title  to 

upon  general  principles,  be  considered  as  immediately  captured  in 
divested  from  the  oiiginal  owner,  and  transferred  to  the  "' 
captor.  This  general  principle  is  modified  by  the  posi- 
tive law  of  nations,  in  its  application  both  to  personal 
and  real  property.  As  to  personal  property  or  move- 
ables, the  title  is,  in  general,  considered  as  lost  to  the 
former  proprietor  as  soon  as  the  enemy  has  acquired  a 
firm  possession;  which,  as  a  geneml  rule,  is  considered 
as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  or 
after  the  booty  has  been  carried  into  a  place  of  safety, 
infra  pra'sidia  of  the  captor  (/). 

(A)  Vattel,   liv.    iii.    ch.    15,    }   229.  Nations,  p.  308. 
Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  447,  630.  (»)  See  Hertslet,  Commercial  Treaties, 

Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  iii.  pp.  13—15.  xxi.  pp.  836,  1075. 
North  American  Review,  vol.  ii.  (N.  S.)  {k)  Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  173. 

pp.  166—196.    Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  {I)  Grotius,  do  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib. 
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Part  rV.         Property  of  the  enemy  taken  on  land  is  usually  called  booty,  while 
TT^T  that  captured  on  the  high  seas  has  acquired  the  name  of  prize  (m). 

Booty  and'       There  is  a  very  important  distinction  between  them  as  regards  the 
prize.  mode  in  which  the  captor  acquires  a  title  to  the  captured  property. 

As  stated  in  the  text,  booty  belongs  to  the  captor  as  soon  as  he  has 
acquired  a  firm  possession  of  it.  No  adjudication  of  any  court  is 
necessary  to  establish  his  title  (?i).  On  the  other  hand,  a  title  to  prize 
is  acquired,  as  a  general  rule,  only  after  the  property  has  been 
condemned  by  a  competent  court  (o).  By  the  modern  usage  of  nations 
neither  the  twenty-four  hours'  possession,  nor  the  bringing  the  prize 
infra  prasidia,  is  sufficient  to  change  the  property  in  the  case  of  a 
maritime  capture.  Until  the  capture  becomes  invested  with  the 
character  of  prize  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  right  of  property 
is  in  abeyance,  or  in  a  state  of  legal  sequestration  (/;).  Ships  and 
their  cargoes  are  not  invariably  prize.  Thus  during  the  American 
civil  war  a  ship  captured  in  a  river  by  a  detached  naval  force  in  boats 
p  QRQ'i,  "was  held  not  to  be  a  maritime  prize,  or  to  be  condemned  as  such  (y). 
Prize  and  The  primary  title  to  all  property  taken  in  war,  whether  on  land  or 

booty  belong  ^^  ggg^^  jg  j^  ^j^q  sovereign  (r).  The  law  of  England  on  this  point  has 
the  sovereign,  been  thus  laid  down  by  Lord  Brougham  : — "  That  prize  is  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  property  of  the  Crown,  that  the  sovereign  in  this  country, 
the  executive  government  in  all  countries  in  whom  is  vested  the  power 
of  levying  the  forces  of  the  State,  and  of  making  war  and  peace,  is 
alone  possessed  of  all  property  in  prize,  is  a  principle  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. It  is  equally  incontestable  that  the  Crown  possesses  this 
jiTO-peTty  pleno  Jure  absolutely  and  wholly  without  control ;  that  it  may 
deal  with  it  entirely  at  its  pleasure,  may  keep  it  for  its  own  use,  may 
abandon  or  restore  it  to  the  enemy,  or,  finally,  may  distribute  it  in 
whole  or  in  part  among  the  persons  instrumental  in  its  capture, 
making  that  distribution  according  to  whatever  scheme  and  under 
whatever  regulations  and  conditions  it  sees  fit.  It  is  equally  clear, 
and  it  follows  from  the  two  former  propositions,  that  the  title  of  a 
party  claiming  prize  must  needs  in  all  cases  be  the  act  of  the  Crown, 
by  which  the  royal  pleasure  to  grant  the  prize  shall  have  been  signified 
to  the  subject ;  whether,  even  in  that  case,  the  same  paramount  and 
transcendent  power  of  the  Crown  might  not  enure  to  the  effect  of 
preBerving  to  His  Majesty  the  right  of  modifying  or  altogether 
revoking,  the  grant,  is  a  question  which  has  never  yet  arisen,  and 

iii.  cap.  6,  }  3  ;  cap.  0,  §  14,     Kliiber,  Code,  §  896.     Goss  v.  V'ithers,  2  Bur- 

Droit  de«  Gens  Modome  do  I'Europe,  rows,  693. 

\  264.     Vattel,  Droit  dos  Qcns,  liv.  iii.  [p)  Kent,  vol.  i.   p.    103  (12th  cd.). 

oh.   13,}  196;  ch.   14,  §209      Hefftor,  Tudor,  Leading  CascH on  Maritime  Law, 

Da«  Europttiache  Volkerrecht,  §  136,  pp.  819—821.     Calvo,  ii.  §  1236. 

(»n)  Oenoa  anditt  JJepcnaUncien,  2  Dods.  {q)  The  Cotton  I'iant,  10  Wallace,  677, 

Ad.  446.  (>■    rhillimure,  vol.  iii.  §  oxxx.    Calvo, 

(n)  Lamar  r.  Browne,  2  Otto,  19ft.  ii,  §  1237,     Ilalleok,  oh,  xzz.  §  3.    And 

(o)  Opinions    of    Att,-Oeu.    (U.    8,)  soe  the  Manila  Vrizt  Cases,  188  United 

ToL  iii.  p.   370.    Fiuld,   latcruational  State*  Roiwrta,  264. 
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"which,  when  it  does  arise,  will  be  found  never  to  have  been  deter-     Chap.  II. 

mined  in  the  negative.     But  this,  at  all  events,  is  clear,  that  when  the  

Crown,  by  an  act  of  grace  and  bounty,  parts,  for  certain  purposes,  and 
subject  to  certain  modifications,  with  the  property  in  prize,  it  by 
that  act  plainly  signifies  its  intention  that  the  prize  shall  continue 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  as  it  was  before  the  act  was 
done. 

"This  doctrine  has  been  frequently  recognized  in  cases  where  the 
question  has  arisen  subsequently  to  the  capture,  and  before  condemna- 
tion ;  but  the  same  principle  was  afterwards  extended  in  the  case  of 
The  Elsebe  («),  at  the  cockpit,  in  which,  after  fi^nal  adjudication  in  the 
Court  below,  but  pending  an  appeal,  the  Crown  thought  proper,  for 
reasons  of  State  and  public  policy,  to  restore  the  prize  at  the  expense 
of  the  captors.  In  other  words,  it  was  then  determined,  and  that  too 
upon  a  solemn  and  most  able  argument,  and  by  a  judge  the  most  learned 
and  eminent  of  his  time,  the  present  Lord  Stowell,  that  when  the 
Crown  saw  fit  to  restore  the  capture,  the  captors,  who  had  run  the 
risk  and  suffered  the  loss,  who  had,  moreover,  borne  the  charge  of 
bringing  the  prize  into  port,  and  the  further  costs  of  proceeding  in  the 
Admiralty  to  adjudication,  and  had  even  undergone  additional  expenses 
in  contesting  tlieir  claim  upon  appeal,  were  altogether  without  a 
remedy.  *  It  is  admitted,'  says  Lord  Stowell — in  language  wliich  it 
would  be  vain  to  praise  or  to  attempt  to  imitate — '  it  is  admitted  on 
the  part  of  the  captors,  whose  interests  have  been  argued  with  great 
force  (and  not  the  less  effective,  surely,  for  the  extreme  decorum  with 
which  that  force  has  been  tempered),  that  their  claim  rests  wholly  on 
the  Order  of  Council,  the  Proclamation,  and  the  Prize  Act.  It  is  not, 
as  it  cannot  be,  denied  that,  independent  of  these  instruments,  the 
whole  subject-matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  as  well  in  point  of 
interest  as  in  point  of  authority.  Prize  is  altogether  a  creature  of  the 
Crown.  No  man  has,  or  can  have,  any  interest  but  what  he  takes  as 
the  mere  gift  of  the  Crown  ;  beyond  the  extent  of  that  gift  he  has 
nothing.  This  is  the  principle  of  law  on  the  subject,  and  founded 
on  the  wisest  reasons.  The  right  of  making  war  and  peace  is  ex- 
clusively in  the  Crown.  The  acquisitions  of  war  belong  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  disposal  of  these  acquisitions  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  purposes  both  of  war  and  peace.  This  is  no 
peculiar  doctrine  of  our  constitution  ;  it  is  universally  received  as  a 
necessary  principle  of  public  jurisprudence  by  all  writers  on  the 
subject,  Bello  parta  cedunt  reipublica  '  "  (/). 

On  the  completion  of  a  capture  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  Duties  of 
his  prize,  as  soon  as  his  other  duties  permit  it,  before  a  competent  captors, 
court  (m).     Since  the  property  in  a  prize  is  in  abeyance  until  a  com- 
petent court  has  pronounced  upon  the  capture,  it  is  the  interest  of  all 

{«)  5  C.  Rob.  173.  Stowell's  remarks  are  to  be  found  in 

[t)  AlexatuUr    v.    The  Duke   of   Wei-       The  EUebt,  5  C.  Rob.  581. 
linglon,  2  Bussell  &  Mylne,  54.     Lord  («)  Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  }  341. 
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§  359d. 

Destruction  of 
prizes  at  sea. 


Part  rV.  parties  to  obtain  a  judicial  decree  as  soon  as  possible.  As  the  custody 
of  the  prize  remains  with  the  captor,  it  therefore  lies  upon  him  to 
bring  it  before  the  Court.  But  if  prevented  by  imperious  circum- 
stances from  bringing  it  to  his  own  country,  he  may  be  excused  for 
taking  it  to  a  foreign  port,  or  for  selling  it,  provided  he  afterwards 
reasonably  subjects  its  proceeds  to  the  Court  {x).  By  unreasonable 
delay  in  bringing  in  the  prize  for  adjudication,  or  by  other  mis- 
conduct, the  captor  may  forfeit  all  his  right  of  prize,  and  in  this  case 
the  prize  is  condemned  to  the  State,  if  the  capture  was  originally 
lawful  (y).  If  the  capture  was  made  entirely  without  probable  cause, 
the  captor  is  liable  for  costs,  and  for  the  damages  resulting  from  the 
illegal  seizure,  and  the  latter  are  decreed  to  the  injured  owner  (z). 

"  Sometimes,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  circumstances  will  not  permit 
property  captured  at  sea  to  be  sent  into  port ;  and  the  captor  in  such 
cases  may  destroy  it,  or  permit  the  original  owner  to  ransom  it  "  (o). 
If  the  vessel  belong  to  the  enemy,  and  the  captor  has  no  means  of 
retaining  possession  of  her,  or  of  bringing  her  into  port,  he  is  then 
justified  in  destroying  her,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  preserve  her  papers 
and  as  much  of  the  cargo  as  he  can  secure.  The  Confederate  cruisers 
burnt  many  of  their  prizes  at  sea  during  the  civil  war,  as  their  own 
ports  were  all  blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleets ;  and  though  this  was 
not  a  proceeding  to  be  approved  of,  it  was  not  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law  (i).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Federal  govern- 
ment wished  to  proceed  against  Captain  Semmes  of  The  Alabama  for 
burning  and  destroying  ships  and  cargoes  belonging  to  American 
citizens.  They  could  not  indict  him  for  high  treason  as  he  had  been 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  But  no  proceedings  were  actually  taken. 
Mr.  Bolles,  the  law  officer  to  whom  the  case  was  referred,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Captain  Semmes  had  done  no  more  than  the  United 
States  had  themselves  done  to  England  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  During 
that  war  orders  had  been  given  that  no  prize  should  be  manned  or 
preserved  unless  circumstances  should  render  her  safe  arrival  morally 
certain.  No  prizes  wore  to  be  ransomed,  and  almost  all  were  to  be 
destroyed.  Mr.  Bolles  also  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  policy  of  the 
Union  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  some  future  war,  and  therefore  he 
deemed  it  improper  to  prosecute  a  person  who  had,  under  orders,  simply 
followed  an  example  previously  set  by  the  government  (c). 

During  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  of  1877  the  former  power  was  alleged 
to  have  made  a  practice  of  sending  out  fast  steamers  from  Odessa, 


Devtmction 
of  Turkiah 

BtiMUn 
itoAiDen. 


(*)  Halleck,  oh.  xxx.  {  6.  The  Pea- 
eoek,  A  C.  Rob.  192. 

(y)  Thr  Bothnea,  2  Gallison,  78  ;  The 
Triton,  4  0.  Rob.  78.  rhillimoro.  vol. 
Hi.  (  381.  Miller  v.  The  JUhoIuHoh,  2 
DallM,  1. 

(<)  Hallock,  oh.  zzz.  f  29.  Fhilii. 
mora,  vol.  Hi.  (  462.  Del  Col  t.  Arnold, 
8   DdlM,   333.       2'h4  Anna  Maria,   2 


Wbcdtou,  327. 

(a)  Kent,  by  Ab<ly,  p.  276. 

(b)  Moutaguo  Beniard,  Neutrality  of 
England  during  Civil  War,  p.  419. 
LuHhington,  Manual  of  Naval  Prize 
Law,  §  101. 

(<•)  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1866, 
p.  89.  I'arl.  rupors,  1873  (No.  2), 
p.  92. 
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which,   while  they  avoided  the  Turkish  cruisers,   captured   Turkish     Chap.  II. 

merchautmen,  burnt  them  on  the  spot,  and  then  set  the  crews  adrift  in  " 

boats.     If  this  was  true,  it  was  an  undeniable  violation  of  international 

law.     It  was,  moreover,  an  act  of  wanton  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to 

burn  the  ships  and  then  expose  the  lives  of  their  crews  in  open  boats, 

and  it  was  an  act  which  could  only  influence  the  war  by  exasperating 

the  other  side,  and  inducing  it  to  retaliate  by  similar  measures  {d).  o  359. 

If  the  prize  is  a  neutral  ship,  no   circumstances  will  justify  her  Destruction  of 

destruction  before  condemnation.     The  onlv  proper  reparation  to  the  '*®"*™^  "^'P 

^   *      *  *  or  cargo. 

neutral  is  to  pay  him  the  full  value  of  the  property  destroyed  (e). 
Neutral  cargoes  are  not  always  equally  privileged.  In  1870,  The 
Besaix,  a  French  cruiser,  captured  two  German  vessels.  The  Ludwig 
and  l^he  Norwaerts,  and  burnt  them  on  the  day  of  capture.  Part  of 
the  cargo  of  these  vessels  belonged  to  neutral  owners  (British  subjects), 
and  was  therefore  under  the  express  protection  of  the  third  article  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  owners  claimed  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  their  goods,  but  the  Conseil  cT^tat,  in  a  judgment 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  French  Eepublic,  held  that  though 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  exempts  the  goods  of  a  neutral  on  board  an 
enemy's  ship  from  confiscation,  and  entitles  the  owner  to  their  proceeds 
in  case  of  a  sale,  yet  it  gives  him  no  claim  to  compensation  for  any 
damage  resulting  from  the  lawful  capture  of  the  ship,  or  from  any 
subsequent  and  justifiable  proceedings  of  the  captors.  As  the  de- 
struction of  the  two  vessels  was  held  to  have  been  necessary  under  the 
circumstances,  no  compensation  was  awarded  to  the  owners  of  the 
neutral  cargo  (/). 

As  to  ships  and  goods  captured  at  sea,  and  afterwards  Recaptured, 
recaptured,  rules  are  adopted  somewhat  different  from  »^^"^^»«e- 
those  which  are  applicable  to  other  personal  property. 
These  rules  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  different 
classes  of  cases  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Thus 
the  recapture  may  be  made  either  from  a  pirate ;  from  a 
captor,  clothed  with  a  lawful  commission,  but  not  an 
enemy  ;  or,  lastly,  from  an  enemy.  «  gg, 

1 .  In  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  property  Recaptures 
ought  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owner ;  for  as  pirates     ™  ^"* 
have  no  lawful  right  to  make  captures,  the  property  has 
not  been  divested.      The  owner  has  merely  been  de- 
prived of  his  possession,  to  which  he  is  restored  by  the 

id)  See  Pari.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  1),  War,   §   167,  p.   331.      Thf  Felicity,  2 

\%li,  p.  313  ;  and  the  Times,  15th  Dec.  Dods.  Ad.  386. 

1877.  (/)  Dalloz,  Jurisiarudence  Generfde, 

(«)  Twiss,  International  Law  during  1872,  Pt.  III.  p.  94. 
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Part  IV.  recapture.  For  the  service  thus  rendered  to  him,  the 
recaptor  is  entitled  to  a  remuneration  in  the  nature  of 
salvage  (y). 

Thus,  by  the  Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
1681,  liv.  iii.,  tit.  9,  des  Piises,  art.  10,  it  is  provided, 
that  the  ships  and  effects  of  the  subjects  or  allies  of 
France,  retaken  from  pirates,  and  claimed  within  a  year 
and  a  day  after  being  reported  at  the  Admiralty,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  owner,  upon  payment  of  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  vessel  and  goods,  as  salvage.  And  the 
same  is  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  municipal  law  of  any  particular  State  may 
ordain  a  different  rule  as  to  its  own  subjects.  Thus  the 
former  usage  of  Holland  and  Venice  gave  the  wliole 
property  to  the  retakers,  on  the  principle  of  public 
utility ;  as  does  that  of  Spain,  if  the  property  has  been 
o  «g2  in  the  possession  of  the  pirates  twenty -four  hours  [h). 
OpinioDsof         Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  above  article  of 

Valin  and  ^        ^  ^     r\     ^'  •         p  •     •  i  • />     t 

Pothier.  tlie  I'  rcnch  Ordinance,  is  oi  opinion  that  it  the  recapture 
be  made  by  a  foreigner,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  State, 
the  law  of  which  gives  to  the  recaptors  the  whole  of 
the  property,  it  could  not  be  restored  to  the  former 
owner :  and  he  cites,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  a  decree 
of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  favour  of  a  Dutch 
subject,  who  had  retaken  a  French  vessel  from  pirates  (/). 
To  this  interpretation  Pothier  objects  that  the  laws  of 
Holland  having  no  power  over  Frenchmen  and  their 
property  within  the  territory  of  France,  the  French  sub- 
ject could  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  property  in  his 
vessel,  whicli  was  not  divested  by  the  piratical  capture 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  ought 
consequently  to  be  restored  to  him  upon  payment  of  the 
salvage  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  [k). 

{g)  GrotiuB,  do  Jur.  Bol.  uc  Poo.  lib.  Postl.  revers. 

iii.  cap.  9,   f  17.     Looconiun,  do  Jur.  (A)   GrotiuB,   par  Barbeyrao,   liv.   3, 

ICarit.  lib.   ii.  o.   2,  No.   4.      Brown's  oh.  0,  $  xvi.  No.  1,  and  note. 

Cir.  and  Adm.  Law,  vol.  li.  0.  3,  p.  401.  ,.,„,.       „                   „^  ,    ,. 

••  Em  qxm  pirate  nobi.  eripueniut,  non  (')  ^^  >°'   C°°»°'-  """^  ^  O"^'  l^^'  3, 

opus  hab«Dt  portllminlo ;  quia  juh  gen-  *'**  "•  *"'  ^°' 

tlttin  illia  noo  oonoedit,  ut  jiu  dominii  (*)  Pothier,  Traits  do  Proprl6t6,  No. 


muUri   poMini."     Dig.    d«  Oapt.    et 
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Under  the  term  allies  in  this  article  are  included  Chap.  II. 
neutrals ;  and  Valin  holds  that  the  property  of  the 
subjects  of  friendly  powers,  retaken  from  pirates  by 
French  captors,  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  them  upon 
the  payment  of  salvage,  if  the  law  of  their  own  country 
gives  it  wholly  to  the  retakers ;  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  defect  of  reciprocity,  which  would  offend  against 
that  impartial  justice  due  from  one  State  to  another (/).  o  ggg 

2.  If  the  property  be  retaken  from  a  captor  clothed  Recapture 

•  1  1         r.    1  •      •  1  1  ^^  neutral 

With  a  lawful  commission,    but  not  an   enemy,   there  property, 
would  still  be  as  little  doubt  that  it  must  be  restored  to 
the  original  owner.      For   the   act  of   taking   being  in 
itself  a  wrongful  act,  could   not  change   the  property, 
which  must  still  remain  in  him. 

If,  however,  the  neutral  vessel  thus  recaptured  were 
laden  with  contraband  goods  destined  to  an  enemy  of 
the  first  captor,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
they  should  be  restored,  inasmuch  as  they  were  liable  to 
be  confiscated  as  prize  of  war  to  the  first  captor.  Martens 
states  the  case  of  a  Dutch  ship,  captured  by  the  British, 
under  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  and  recaptured  by  the 
French,  which  was  adjudged  to  be  restored  by  the 
Council  of  Prizes,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Dutch  vessel 
could  not  have  been  justly  condemned  in  the  British 
prize  courts.  But  if  the  ease  had  been  that  of  a  trade, 
considered  contraband  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties, 
the  original  owner  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  resti- 
tution [m).  ^  ^  ^^ 

In  general,  no  salvage  is   due  for  the  recapture   of  NohaJvageon 
neutral  vessels  and  goods,  upon  the  principle  that  the  IiS«i"° 
liberation  of  a  bonce  fidei  neutral  from  the  hands  of  the  P'^'i^'^y- 
enemy   of  the   captor  is  no   beneficial   service  to   the 
neutral,  inasmuch  as  the  same  enemy  would  be  compelled 
by  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country  to  make  restitution 
of  the  property  thus  unjustly  seized.  «  ogK 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  French  Council  of  The  case  of 


The  Statira. 


(/)  Valin,   Comm.    but  I'Ord.  liv.  3,  (m)  Marten*,  Essai  sur  les  Priflee  et  lea 

tit.  9,  art.  10.  Reprises,  §  52.  Code  des  Prisee,  an.  1784, 

torn.  ii. 
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Part  rv.  Prizes  determined,  in  1800,  that  the  American  ship 
Statira,  captured  by  a  British,  and  recaptured  by  a 
French,  cruiser,  should  be  restored  to  the  original  owner, 
although  the  cargo  was  condemned  as  contraband  or 
enemy's  property.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  was 
founded  upon  the  conclusions  of  M.  Portalis,  who  stated 
that  the  recapture  of  foreign  neutral  yessels  by  French 
cruisers,  whether  public  ships  or  privateers,  gave  no 
title  to  the  retakers.  The  French  prize  code  only 
applied  to  French  vessels  and  goods  recaptured  from 
the  enemy.  According  to  the  universal  law  of  nations, 
a  neutral  vessel  ought  to  be  respected  by  all  nations.  If 
she  is  unjustly  seized  by  the  cruisers  of  any  one  belli- 
gerent nation,  this  is  no  reason  why  another  should 
become  an  accomplice  in  this  act  of  injustice,  or  should 
endeavour  to  profit  by  it.  From  this  maxim  it  followed 
as  a  corollary  that  a  foreign  vessel,  asserted  to  be 
neutral,  and  recaptured  by  a  French  cruiser  from  the 
enemy,  ought  to  be  restored  on  due  j^roof  of  its  neutrality. 
But,  it  might  be  asked,  why  treat  a  foreign  vessel  with 
more  favour  in  this  case  than  a  French  vessel  ?  The 
reason  was  obvious.  On  the  supposition  on  which  the 
regulations  relating  to  this  matter  were  founded,  the 
French  ship  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  would 
have  been  lost  for  ever,  if  it  had  not  been  retaken; 
consequently  the  recapture  is  a  prize  taken  from  the 
enemy.  If  the  case,  however,  be  that  of  a  foreign 
vessel,  asserted  to  be  neutral,  the  seizure  of  this  vessel 
by  the  enemy  does  not  render  it  ipso  facto  the  property 
of  the  enemy,  since  its  confiscation  has  not  yet  been 
pronounced  by  the  comi^etent  judge;  until  that  judg- 
ment lias  been  pronounced,  the  vessel  thus  navigating 
under  the  neutral  flag  loses  neither  its  national  character 
nor  its  rights.  Although  it  has  been  seized  as  jnize  of 
war,  it  may  ultimately  bo  restored  to  the  original  owner. 
Under  hucH  circumstances,  the  recapture  of  this  vessel 
cannot  transfer  the  property  to  the  rccaptor.  The 
question  of  neutrality  remains  entire,  and  must  bo 
dotcrminod,  before  such  a  transmutation  of  property  can 
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take  place.  Such  was  the  language  of  all  public  jui-ists,  Chap.  II. 
and  such  was  the  general  usage  of  all  civilized  nations. 
It  followed  that  the  vessel  in  question  was  not  confiscable 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Before  such  a  sentence  could  be  pronounced, 
the  French  tribunal  must  do  what  the  enemy's  tribunal 
would  have  done ;  it  must  determine  the  question  of 
neutrality ;  and  that  being  determined  in  favour  of  the 
claimant,  restitution  would  follow  of  course  (n).  p  ^qq 

To  this  general  rule,  however,  an  important  exception  Exception 
has  been  made,  founded  on  the  principle  above  quoted  might  have 
from  the  Code  des  Prises,  in  the  case  where  the  vessel  or  fiscated  by  the 
cargo  recaptured  was  practically  liable  to  be  confiscated  ®°®"y- 
by  the  enemy.  In  that  case,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  property  be  justly  liable  to  be  thus  confiscated 
according  to  the  law  of  nations ;  since  that  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  meritorious  nature  of  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  original  owner  by  the  recaptor.  For  the 
ground  upon  which  salvage  is  refused  by  the  general 
rule,  is,  that  the  prize  court  of  the  captor's  country  will 
duly  respect  the  obligations  of  that  law  ;  a  presumption 
which,  in  tlie  wars  of  civilized  States,  as  they  are  usually 
carried  on,  each  belligerent  nation  is  bound  to  entertain 
in  its  dealings  with  neutrals.  But  if,  in  point  of  fact, 
those  obligations  are  not  duly  observed  by  those  tribu- 
nals, and,  in  consequence,  neutral  propei*ty  is  unjustly 
subjected  to  confiscation  in  them,  a  substantial  benefit  is 
conferred  upon  the  original  owner  in  rescuing  his  pro- 
perty from  this  peril,  which  ought  to  be  remunerated  by 
the  payment  of  salvage.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  during  the  maritime  war  which  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  pronounced  salvage 
to  be  due  upon  neutral  property  retaken  from  French 
cruisers.  During  the  revolution  in  France,  great  irre- 
gularity and  confusion   had   arisen  in   the  prize   code 


(w)  Decision  relative  a  la   prise    du    navire  Ze  Statira,   6  Thermidor,    an   8 
pp.  2-4. 
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Part  IV.     formerly  adopted,  and  had  crept  into  the  tribunals  of 
that  country,  by  which  neutral  property  was  liable  to 
condemnation  upon  grounds  both  unjust  and  unknown 
to  the  law  of  nations.    The  recapture  of  neutral  property 
which  might  have  been  exposed  to  confiscation  by  means 
of  this  irregularity  and  confusion,  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered by  the  Amencan  and  British  courts  of  prize,  as  a 
meritorious  service,  and  was  accordingly  remunerated  by 
the  payment  of  salvage  (o).    These  abuses  were  corrected 
under   the   consular   government,  and   so   long   as   the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Prizes  were  conducted  by 
that  learned  and  virtuous  magistrate,  M.  Portalis,  there 
was  no  particular  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
neutral  nations  as  to  the  practical  administration  of  the 
prize  code  until  the  promulgation  of  the  Berlin  decree  in 
1806.     This  measure  occasioned  the  exception  to  the 
rule  as  to  salvage  to  be  revived  in  the  practice  of  the 
British  Courts  of  Admiralty,  who  again  adjudged  sal- 
vage to  be  paid  for  the  recapture  of  neutral  property 
which  was  liable  to  condemnation  under  that  decree  (jt?). 
It  is  true  that  the  decree  had  remained  practically  in- 
operative upon  American  property,  until  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  cargo  of  T/ie  If  orison  b}^  the  Council  of  Prizes, 
in  October,    1807;    and,  therefore,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  in  strictness,  that  the  English  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty ought  not  to  have  decreed  salvage  in  the  case  of 
The  Sansom,  more  especially  as  the  convention  of  1800, 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  was  still  in  force, 
the  terms  of  which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  decree.     But  as  the  cargo  of 
The  Horizon  was  condemned  in  obedience  to  the  imperial 
rescript  of  the  18th  September,  1807,  having  been  taken 
before  the  capture  of   The  Sansom,  whether  that  rescript 
bo  considered  as  an  interpretation  of  a  doubtful  point  in 
the  original  decree,  or  as  a  declaration  of  an  anterior  and 

(o)  Th*  War  Ontkan,  2  C.  Rob.  299  ;  8.  C,  4  Dalla)^  34. 
ThtEUonora  Cathfrina,  4  Ibid.  1.-56;  The  (p)  7%^  Sanaom,  6  0.  Rob.  410;  The 

Carlotla,  fi  Ibid,  64  ;  The  HuntrtiM,  0  Ibid.  Arteon,  Edw.  Ad.  264 . 
104  ;     Talhnl   v.  Sftman,   1   Crnnch,    1  ; 
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positive  provision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  Sansom  Chap.  II. 
would  have  been  condemned  under  it ;  consequently  a 
substantial  benefit  was  rendered  to  the  neutral  owner  by 
the  recapture,  and  salvage  was  due  on  the  principle  of 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple might  justly  be  successively  applied  to  the  prize 
proceedings  of  all  the  belligerent  powers  during  the  last 
European  war,  which  was  characterized  by  the  most 
flagrant  violations  of  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  wliich, 
in  many  cases,  rendered  the  rescue  of  neutral  property 
from  the  grasp  of  their  cruisei*8  and  prize  courts,  a  valu- 
able service  entitling  the  recaptor  to  a  remuneration  in 
tlie  shape  of  salvage.  c  367_ 

3.  Lastly,  the  recapture  maybe  made  from  an  enemy.  S^p*"'® 
The  jus  postliminii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman  law,  by  enemy, 
which  persons  or  things  taken  by  the  enemy  were  held 
to  bo  restored  to  their  former  state,  when  coming  again 
under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly 
belonged.  It  was  applied  to  free  persons  or  slaves  re- 
turning postliminii ;  and  to  real  property  and  certain 
moveables,  such  as  ships  of  war  and  private  vessels, 
except  fishing  and  pleasure  boats.  These  things,  there- 
fore, when  retaken,  were  restored  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor, as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of  his  control  and 
possession  («/).  Grotius  attests,  and  his  authority  is  sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  that  by  the 
ancient  maritime  law  of  Europe,  if  the  thing  captured 
were  carried  infra  prwsidia  of  the  enemy,  the  jus  post- 
liminii was  considered  as  forfeited,  and  the  former  owner 
was  not  entitled  to  restitution.  Grotius  also  states,  that 
by  the  more  recent  law  established  among  the  European 
nations,  a  possession  of  twenty -four  hours  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  divest  the  property  of  the  oiiginal  proprietor, 
even  if  the  captured  thing  had  not  been  carried  infra 
prcesidia  (r).      And    Loccenius    considers    the    rule    of 

{q)  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.   12  ;    Dig.  1.  49,  (r)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib. 

tit.  15.     "Nav'is  longis  atque  onerariis,  iii.   cap.  6,   §  3.     Consolato  del  Mare, 

postliminium  est,  non  piscatiia  aut  vo-  cap.  287,  §  1.     Wbeaton's  Rep.  vol.  t. 

luptatis  cauea."    Dig.  49.  Appendix,  p.  56.    Ayala,  de  Jur.  Bel. 

W.  L  L 
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Part  IV.  twenty-four  hours'  possession  as  the  general  law  of 
Christendom  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  (s).  So,  also, 
Bynkershoek  states  the  general  maritime  law  to  be,  that 
if  a  ship  or  goods  be  carried  infra  prcesidia  of  the  enemy, 
or  of  his  ally,  or  of  a  neutral,  the  title  of  the  original 
0  368.  proprietor  is  completely  divested  [t). 
^"}®°*  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  English 

retaliation,  or  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the  case  of  The  Santa  Cruz  and 
applied  to'  Other  Portugucsc  vesscls  recaptured,  in  1796  and  1797, 
ofThepKT-  from  the  common  enemy  by  a  British  cruiser,  stated  that 
Sum.°  ^t  ^^^  certainly  a  question  of  much  curiosity  to  inquire 

what  was  the  true  rule  on  this  subject.  "  When  I  say 
the  true  rule,  I  mean  only  the  rule  to  which  civilized 
nations,  attending  to  just  principles,  ought  to  adhere; 
for  the  moment  you  admit,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  that 
the  practice  of  nations  is  various,  you  admit  that  there  is 
no  rule  operating  with  the  proper  force  and  authority  of 
a  general  law.  It  may  be  fit  there  should  be  some  rule, 
and  it  might  be  either  the  rule  of  immediate  possession, 
or  the  rule  of  pernoctation  and  twenty-four  hours'  pos- 
session ;  or  it  might  be  the  rule  of  bringing  infra prmsidia  ; 
or  it  might  be  a  rule  requiring  an  actual  sentence  or  con- 
demnation :  either  of  these  rules  might  be  sufficient  for 
general  practical  convenience,  although  in  theory  perhaps 
one  might  appear  more  just  than  another;  but  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  such  rule  of  practice.  Nations  concur  in 
principles,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  require  firm  and  secure 
possession ;  but  these  rules  of  evidence  respecting  that 
possession  are  so  discordant,  and  lead  to  such  opposite 
conclusions,  that  the  mere  unity  of  principle  forms  no 
uniform  rule  to  regulate  the  general  practice.  But  were 
the  public  ojnnion  of  European  States  more  distinctly 
agreed  on  any  principle,  as  fit  to  form  the  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  any  one  nation  would  lie  under  an  obligation  to 
obsorvo  it.      That  obligation  could  only  arise  from  a 

ao  Pao.  oap.  r.    Whoatoa's  Hibt.  Law      cap.  4,  $  4. 

of  NatioDf,  p.  46.  (0   BjmkerBhoek,  Queest.  Jur.  Pub. 

(«)  Loooenioa,  do  Jure  Marit.  lib.  ii.      lib.  i.  oap.  6. 
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reciprocity  of  practice  in  other  nations ;  for,  from  the  Chap.  II. 
very  circumstance  of  the  prevalence  of  a  different  rule 
among  other  nations,  it  would  become  not  only  lawful, 
but  necessary  to  that  one  nation  to  pursue  a  different 
conduct :  for  instance,  were  there  a  rule  prevailing  among 
other  nations,  that  the  immediate  possession,  and  the 
very  act  of  capture  should  divest  the  property  from  the 
first  owner,  it  would  be  absurd  in  Great  Britain  to  act 
towards  them  on  a  more  extended  principle,  and  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  bringing  infra  prcesidia^ 
though  probably  the  true  rule,  should  in  all  cases  of  re- 
capture be  deemed  necessary  to  divest  the  original  pro- 
prietor of  his  right.  The  effect  of  adhering  to  such  a 
rule  would  be  gross  injustice  to  British  subjects;  and  a 
rule,  from  which  gross  injustice  must  ensue  in  practice, 
can  never  be  the  true  rule  of  law  between  independent 
nations ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  any 
country  to  make  itself  a  martyr  to  speculative  propiiety, 
were  that  established  on  clearer  demonstration  than  such 
questions  will  generally  admit.  Where  mere  abstract 
propriety,  therefore,  is  on  one  side,  and  real  practical 
justice  on  the  other,  the  rule  of  substantial  justice  must 
be  held  to  be  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  between 
independent  States.  §  339. 

"  If  I  am  asked,  under  the  known  diversity  of  practice  gj^^y  "g^^^ 
on  this  subject,  what  is  the  proper  rule  for  a  State  to  in  The  Sunta 
apply  to  tlie  recaptured  property  of  its  allies  ?  I  should 
answer  that  the  liberal  and  rational  proceeding  would  be 
to  apply  in  the  first  instance  the  rule  of  that  country  to 
which  the  recaptured  property  belongs.  I  admit  the 
practice  of  nations  is  not  so ;  but  I  think  such  a  rule 
would  be  both  liberal  and  just.  To  the  recaptured,  it 
presents  his  own  consent,  bound  up  in  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  his  own  country :  to  the  recaptor,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  injurious, — where  the  rule  of  the  recap- 
tured would  condemn,  w^hilst  the  rule  of  the  recaptor 
prevailing  among  his  own  countrymen  would  restore, 
it  brings  an  obvious  advantage ;  and  even  in  case  of 
immediate  restitution,  under  the  rules  of  the  recaptured, 

ll2 
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Part  IV.    the  recapturing  country  would  rest  secure  in  the  reliance 
of  receiving  reciprocal  justice  in  its  turn. 

"  It  may  be  said,  what  if  this  reliance  should  be  disap- 
pointed ? — Redress  must  then  be  sought  from  retaliation ; 
which,  in  the  disputes  of  independent  States,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  vindictive  retaliation,  but  as  the  just  and 
equal  measure  of  civil  retribution.  This  will  be  their 
ultimate  security,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  trust.  For  the  transactions  of  States  cannot  be  bal- 
anced by  minute  arithmetic;  something  must,  on  all 
occasions,  be  hazarded  on  just  and  liberal  presumption. 

''  Or  it  may  be  asked,  what  if  there  is  no  rule  in  the 
country  of  the  recaptured  ? — I  answer,  first,  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed ;  there  may  be  no  ordinance,  no 
prize  acts  immediately  applying  to  recapture ;  but  there 
is  a  law  of  habit,  a  law  of  usage,  a  standing  and  known 
principle  on  the  subject,  in  all  civilized  commercial 
countries :  it  is  the  common  practice  of  European  States, 
in  every  war,  to  issue  proclamations  and  edicts  on  the 
subject  of  prize ;  but  till  they  appear.  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty have  a  law  and  usage  on  which  they  proceed,  from 
habit  and  ancient  practice,  as  regularly  as  they  after- 
wards conform  to  the  express  regulations  of  their  prize 
acts.  But  secondly,  if  there  should  exist  a  country  in 
which  no  rule  prevails, — the  recapturing  country  must  of 
necessity  apply  its  own  rule,  and  rest  on  the  presumption 
that  that  rule  will  be  adopted  and  administered  in  the 
future  practice  of  its  allies. 

'^  Again,  it  is  said  that  a  country  applying  to  other 
countries  their  own  respective  rules,  mil  have  a  practice 
discordant  and  irregular :  it  may  be  so,  but  it  will  be  a 
discordance  proceeding  from  the  most  exact  uniformity 
of  principle ;  it  will  be  idem  per  diversa.  If  it  is  asked, 
also,  will  you  adopt  the  rules  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  ?  if 
you  take  the  people  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  for  your  allies, 
undoubtedly  you  must ;  you  must  act  towards  them  on 
the  same  rules  of  relative  justice  on  which  you  conduct 
yourselves  towards  other  nations.  And  upon  the  whole 
of  these  objections  it  is  to  bo  observed,  that  a  rule  may 
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bear  marks  of  apparent  inconsistency,  and  yet  contain  Chap.  II. 
much  relative  fitness  and  propriety ;  a  regulation  may  be 
extremely  unfit  to  be  made,  which  yet  shall  be  extremely 
fit,  and  shall  indeed  be  the  only  fit  rule  to  be  observed 
towards  other  parties,  who  have  originally  established  it 
for  themselves. 

''  So  much  it  might  be  necessary  to  explain  myself  on 
the  mere  question  of  propriety ;  but  it  is  much  more 
material  to  consider,  what  is  the  actual  rule  of  the  mari- 
time law  of  England  on  this  subject.  I  understand  it  to 
be  clearly  this,  that  the  maritime  law  of  England,  having 
adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution  or  salvage  with 
respect  to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  own  subjects, 
gives  the  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  alUes,  till  it  appears 
that  they  act  towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal 
principle.  In  such  a  case,  it  adopts  their  rule,  and  treats 
them  according  to  their  own  measure  of  justice.  This  I 
consider  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the  law  of  England 
on  this  subject:  it  was  clearly  so  recognized  in  the  case 
of  The  San  Jago ;  a  case  which  was  not,  as  it  has  been 
insinuated,  decided  on  special  circumstances,  nor  on 
novel  principles,  but  on  principles  of  established  use  and 
authority  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  In  the 
discussion  of  that  case,  much  attention  was  paid  to  an 
opinion  found  among  the  manuscript  collections  of  a 
very  distinguished  practitioner  in  this  profession  (Sir  E. 
Simpson),  which  records  the  practice  and  the  rule  as 
it  was  understood  to  prevail  in  his  time.  The  rule  is  : 
that  England  restores,  on  salvage,  to  its  allies;  but  if 
instances  can  be  given  of  British  property  retaken  by 
them  and  condemned  as  prize,  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
will   determine    their    cases    according    to   their  own 

™'«  "  (")•  §  370. 

The  law  of  our  own  country  proceeds  on  the  same  American 

principle  of  reciprocity,  as  to  the  restitution  of  vessels  or  thrmie^o^ 

goods  belonging  to  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  recap-  J^reStio^ 

tured  from  the  enemy  by  our  ships  of  war.     By  the  act  °^^  ^P' 

(«)  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  C.  Rob.  pp.  58—63. 
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Part  rv.     of  Congress  of  the  3rd  March,  1800,  ch.  xiv.  §  3,  it  is  pro- 
friendly         vided  that  the  vessels  or  goods  of  persons  permanently 
Sptured'from  resident  within  the  territory  and  under  the  protection  of 
an  enemy.       ^^^  foreign  government  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
and  retaken  by  their  vessels,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner, 
he  paying,  for  salvage,  such  portion  of  the  value  thereof, 
as  by  the  law  and  usage  of  such  foreign  governments 
shall  be  required  of  any  vessel  or  goods  of  the  United 
States  under  like  circumstances  of  recapture ;  and  where 
no  such  law  or  usage  shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage 
shall  be  allowed  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  recap- 
ture of  the  property  of  persons  resident  within,  or  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.     Provided  that  no 
such  vessel  or  goods  shall  be  restored  to  such  former 
owner,  in  any  case  where  the  same  shall  have  been  con- 
demned as   prize   by  competent   authority,  before   the 
recapture ;  nor  in  any  case,  where  by  the  law  and  usage 
.  of   such   foreign   government,   the  vessels  or   goods  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  restored  in 
p  giyj^       like  circumstances. 
Laws  of  It  becomes  then  material  to  ascertain  what  is  the  law 

different  c     i  •  «•  •    • 

countries  as  of  diftcrent  maritime  nations  on  the  subject  of  recap- 
'  tures ;  and  this  must  be  sought  for  either  in  the  prize 
code  and  judicial  decisions  of  each  country,  or  in  the 
treaties  by  which  they  are  bound  to  each  other. 

Briush  law.  The  present  British  law  of  military  salvage  was  estab- 
lished by  the  statutes  of  the  43rd  Geo.  III.  ch.  160,  and 
the  45th  Geo.  III.  ch.  72,  which  provide  that  any  vessel 
or  goods  therein,  belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  taken 
by  the  enemy  as  prize,  which  shall  be  retaken,  shall  bo 
restored  to  the  former  owners,  upon  payment  for  salvage 
of  ono-eighth  part  of  the  value  thereof,  if  retaken  by  his 
Majesty's  ships ;  and  if  retaken  by  any  privateer,  or 
other  ship  or  vessel  under  his  Majesty's  protection,  of 
one-sixth  part  of  sucli  value.  And  if  the  same  shall  have 
been  retaken  by  the  joint  operation  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
and  privateers,  then  the  j)ropcr  court  shall  order  such 
Ralvago  to  bo  paid  as  shall  be  deemed  fit  and  reasonable. 
But  if  the  vessel  so  retaken  shall  appear  to  have  been  set 
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forth  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war,  then  the  same  shall    Chap.  II. 
not   be   restored   to   the   former   owners,   but   shall   be 
adjudged  lawful  prize  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors  (x).         o  3.^3 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3rd  March,  1800,  ch.  xiv.  American 
§§  1,  2,  provides  that,  in  case  of  recaptures  of  vessels  or 
goods  belonging  to  persons  resident  within,  or  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  the  same  not  having  been 
condemned  as  prize  by  competent  authority^  before  the  recap- 
ture, shall  be  restored  on  payment  of  salvage  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  value  if  recaptured  by  a  public  shij) ;  and 
if  the  recaptured  vessel  shall  appear  to  have  been  set 
forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war  before  such  cap- 
ture, or  afterwards,  and  before  the  recapture,  then  the 
salvage  to  be  one  moiety  of  the  value.  If  the  recaptured 
vessel  previously  belonged  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  be  unarmed^  the  salvage  is  one-sixth,  if 
recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one-twelfth,  if  recap- 
tured by  a  public  ship ;  if  armed^  then  the  salvage  to  be 
one  moiety  if  recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one- 
fourth  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship.  In  respect  to 
public  armed  ships,  the  cargo  pays  the  same  i*ate  of  sal- 
vage as  the  vessel,  by  the  express  words  of  the  act ;  but 
in  respect  to  private  vessels,  the  rate  of  salvage  (probably 
by  some  unintentional  omission  in  the  act)  is  the 
same  on  the  cargo,  whether  the  vessel  be  armed  or  un- 
armed {y). 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  the  American  and  Biitish  laws  on  this  subject ; 
the  Act  of  Parliament  continuing  the  jus  postliminii  for 
ever  between  the  original  owners  and  recaptors,  even 
if  there  has  been  a  previous  sentence  of  condemnation, 
unless  the  vessel  retaken  appears  to  have  been  set  forth 
by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war ;  whilst  the  act  of  Con- 
gress continues  the  jus  postliminii  until  the  property  is 
divested  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in  a  competent 

{x)  These  Acts  are  now  repealed  (27  See  also  The  Progress,  Edw.  Ad.  210,  as 

&  28  Vict.  c.  23),  and  the  Naval  Prize  to  the  valuation  of  a  prize. 
Act,  1864  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  25),  re-enacts  (y)  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch,  244.     See 

their  provisions  with  some  modifications.  TJ.  S.  Bevised  Statutes,  tit.  Prize. 
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Part  rv,  court,  and  no  longer  ;  which  was  also  the  maritime  law 
of  England,  until  the  statute  stepped  in,  and,  as  to 
British  subjects,  Teyived  the  jus  postlifmnii  of  the  original 
owner. 

But  now  under  sect.  13  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Marcli  3,  1899, 
for  "reorganising  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Coi-ps  of  the  United  States"  prize  and  bounty  for 
destroying  enemy  vessels  are  abolished,  and  all  provisions  of  law 
authorising  the  distribution  among  captors  of  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  vessels  or  any  property  hereafter  captured  con- 
demned as  prize,  or  providing  for  the  payment  of  bounty  for  the 
sinking  or  destruction  of  vessels  of  the  enemy  hereafter  occurring  in 
time  of  war,  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  374. 
French  law.  By  the  moro  recent  French  law  on  the  subject  of  re- 
captures, if  a  French  vessel  be  retaken  from  the  enemy 
after  being  in  liis  hands  more  than  twenty -four  hours,  it 
is  good  prize  to  the  recaptor ;  but  if  retaken  before 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  it  is  restored  to  the 
owner,  with  the  cargo,  upon  the  payment  of  one-third 
the  value  for  salvage,  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  privateer, 
and  one-thirtieth  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  public  ship. 
But  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  public  ship,  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  restored 
on  a  salvage  of  one-tenth. 

Although  the  letter  of  the  ordinances,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  condemned  as  good  prize,  French  property 
recaptured  after  being  twenty-four  hours  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  whether  the  same  be  retaken  by  public  or 
private  armed  vessels:  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
constant  practice  in  Franco  to  restore  such  property  when 
recaptured  by  the  king's  ships  (z).  Tlie  reservation  con- 
tained in  the  ordinance  of  the  15th  of  June,  1779,  by  which 
property  recaptured  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession 
by  the  enemy,  was  condemned  to  the  crown,  which  re- 
served to  itself  the  riglit  of  granting  to  the  recaptors 
such  reward  as  it  thought  fit,  made  the  salvage  discre- 

(z)  Valb,  tax  I'Ord.  Mr.  iil.  tit.  9,      pri6t6,  No.  97.    Emdrigon,  dos  Assu- 
•rt.  8.    Trait*  doi  PriMi,  oh.  6,  i  I,      ranoes,  torn.  1.  p.  497. 
No.  8,  f  88.    Pothiar,  Traits  de  Pro- 
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tfonaiy  in  every  case,  it  being  regulated  by  the  king  in    Chap.  II. 
council  according  to  circumstances  (a). 

France  applies  her  own  rule  to  the  recapture  of  the 
property  of  her  allies.  Thus,  the  Council  of  Prizes  de- 
cided on  the  9th  February,  1801,  as  to  two  Spanish 
vessels  recaptured  by  a  French  piivateer  after  the  twenty- 
four  hours  had  elapsed,  that  they  should  be  condemned 
as  good  prize  by  the  recaptor.  Had  the  recapture  been 
made  by  a  public  ship,  whether  before  or  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  the  property  would 
have  been  restored  to  the  original  owner,  according  to 
the  usage  with  respect  to  French  subjects,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  the  two 
powers  (b). 

The  French  law  also  restores,  on  payment  of  salvage, 
even  after  twenty -four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy, 
in  cases  where  the  enemy  leaves  the  prize  a  derelict,  or 
where  it  reverts  to  the  original  proprietor  in  consequence 
of  the  perils  of  the  seas,  without  a  military  recapture. 
Thus  the  Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  liv. 
iii.  tit.  9,  art.  9,  provides  that,  "  if  the  vessel,  ^vithout 
being  recaptured,  is  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  or  if  in 
consequence  of  storms  or  other  accident,  it  comes  into 
the  possession  of  our  subjects,  before  it  has  been  carried 
into  an  enemy's  port  (avant  qu'il  ait  dt^  conduit  dans 
aucun  port  ennemi);  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  proprietor, 
who  may  claim  the  same  within  a  year  and  a  day,  al- 
though it  has  been  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy."  Pothier  is  of  opinion  that 
the  above  words,  avatit  qu^il  ait  ete  conduit  dans  aucun  port 
ennemi,  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  restricting  the  right 
of  restitution  to  the  particular  case  mentioned  of  a  vessel 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  before  being  carried  into  port, 
which  case  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  example  of  what 
ordinarily  happens,  *'  parceque  c'est  le  cas  ordinaire 
auquel  un  vaisseau  ^chappd  h  I'ennemi  qui  I'a  pris,  ne 

(«)  Emerigon,  des  Assurances,  torn.  i.       Emerigon,  torn.  i.  p.  499.    Azuni,  Droit 
P-  497.  Maritime  de  I'Europe,  Partie  ii.  ch.  4, 

(*)  Pothier,   de   Propriete,   No.    100.       §  11. 
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Part  IV.    pouvant  pas  gu^res  lui  ^chapper  lorsqu'il  a  ^t4  conduit 
dans  ses  ports  "(c).     But  Valin  holds,  that  the  terms  of 
the  ordinance  are  to  be  literally  construed,  and  that  the 
right  of  the  original  proprietor  is  completely  divested  by 
the  carrying  into  an  enemy's  port.    He  is  also  of  opinion 
that  this  species  of  salvage  is  to  be  likened  to  the  case  of 
shipwreck,  and  that  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  property  saved  (d).    Azuni  con- 
tends that  the  rule  of  salvage  in  this  case  is  not  regulated 
by  the  ordinance,  but  is  discretionary,  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  service  performed,  whicli 
can  never  be  equal  to  the  rescue  of  property  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  by  military  force,  or  to  the  recovery 
of  goods  lost  by  shipwreck  (e).    Em^rigon  is  also  opposed 
to  Valin  on  this  question  (/). 
Spanish  law.        Spain  formerly  adopted  the  law  of  France  as  to  recap- 
tures, having  borrowed  its  prize  code  from  that  country 
ever  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanish  throne.     In  the  case  of  The  San  Jago  (mentioned 
in  that  of  The  Santa  Cruz^  before  cited  {^g)\  the  Spanish 
law  was  applied,  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  the 
rule  of  British  recapture  of  Spanish  property.     But  by 
the  subsequent  Spanish  prize  ordinance  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1801,  art.  38,  it  was  modified  as  to  the  property  of 
friendly  nations ;  it  being  provided  that  when  the  recap- 
tured ship  is  not  laden  for  enemy's  account,  it  shall  be 
restored,  if  recaptured  by  public  vessels,  for  one-eighth, 
if  by  privateers  for  one-sixth  salvage  :  provided  that  the 
nation  to  which  such  property  belongs  has  adopted,  or 
agrees  to  adopt,  a  similar  conduct  towards  Spain.     The 
ancient  rule  is  preserved  as  to  recaptures  of   Spanish 
property;    it  being  restored  without  salvage,  if  recap- 
tured by  a  king's  ship  before  or  after  twenty-four  hours' 
possession  j  and  if  recaptured  by  a  privateer  within  that 

(r)  Pothier,  de  Propri6t6,  No.  99.  (/)  Em&rigon,  des  ABSuraaoes,  torn.  i. 

(rf)  Valin,  Hur  I'Drd.  In  looo.  f?"  «04-606.    He  cites  in  support  o£ 

Ilia  opinion  the  Oonsolato  del  Mare,  cap. 
(#)  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  Fartlo  li.       287,  and  Targa,  cap.  46,  No.  10. 

oh.  4,  SS  9f  ^'  ^)  ^"^>  ^  3^^- 
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time,  upon  payment  of  one-half  for  salvage ;  if  recaptured  Chap.  n. 
after  that  time,  it  is  condemned  to  the  recaptors.  The 
Spanish  law  has  the  same  provisions  with  the  French 
in  cases  of  captured  property  becoming  derelict,  or 
reverting  to  the  possession  of  the  former  owners  by  civil 
salvage.  ^  ^  3^3 

Portugal  adopted  the  French  and  Spanish  law  of  Portuguese 
recaptures,  in  her  ordinances  of  1704  and  1796.  But  in 
May,  1797,  after  The  Santa  Cruz  was  taken,  and  before 
the  judgment  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
was  pronounced  in  that  case,  Portugal  revoked  her 
former  rule  by  which  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by 
the  enemy  divested  the  property  of  the  former  owner, 
and  allowed  restitution  after  that  time,  on  salvage  of 
one-eighth,  if  the  capture  was  by  a  public  ship,  and 
one-fifth  if  by  a  privateer.  In  The  Santa  Cruz  and  its 
fellow  cases.  Sir  W.  Scott  distinguished  between  re- 
captures made  before  and  since  the  ordinance  of  May, 
1797 ;  condemning  the  former  whei*e  the  property  had 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and 
restoring  the  latter  upon  payment  of  the  salvage  esta- 
blished by  the  Portug^uese  ordinance. 

K  377 

The  ancient  law  of  Holland  regulated  restitution  on  Dutch  Uw. 

the  payment  of  salvage  at  different  rates,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  the  property  had  been  in  the  enemy's 
possession  {h\  ^^^ 

The  ancient  law  of  Denmark  condemned  after  twenty-  Dankh  law. 
four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  and  restored,  if 
the  property  had  been  a  less  time  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion, upon  paying  a  moiety  of  the  value  as  salvage. 
But  the  ordinance  of  the  28th  March,  1810,  restored 
Danish  or  allied  property  without  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  it  might  have  been  in  the  enemy's  possession, 
upon  payment  of  one-third  the  value. 

By  the  Swedish  ordinance  of  1788,  it  is  provided,  that  Swedish  i^w. 
the  rates  of  salvage  on  Swedish  property  shall  be  one- 
half  the  value,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it 
may  have  been  in  the  enemy's  possession. 

(A)  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  5, 
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§380. 

"What  con- 
stitutes a 
"setting 
forth  as  a 
vessel  of 
war,"  under 
the  Prize  Act 


§381. 
Racapture 
bj  a  Don- 
oomroiiMdoned 

TCMWl. 


What  constitutes  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  tvar  has 
been  determined  by  the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  in  cases 
arising  under  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
may  serve  for  the  interpretation  of  our  own  law,  as  the 
provisions  are  the  same   in   both.      Thus   it   has   been 
settled,  that  where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the 
slave-trade,  and  after  capture  an  additional  number  of 
men  were  put  on  board,  but  there  was  no  commission  of 
war,  and  no  additional  arming,  it  was  not  a  setting  forth 
as  a  vessel  of  war  under  the  Act  {i).     But  a  commission 
of  war  is  decisive  if  there  be  guns  on  board  (Jc).     And 
where  the  vessel,  after  the  capture,  has  been  fitted  out 
as  a  privateer,   it  is  conclusive  against  her,  although 
when  recaptured,  she  is  navigating  as  a  mere  merchant 
ship ;    for   where   the   former  character  of   a  captured 
vessel  had   been  obliterated   by  her  conversion  into  a 
ship  of  war,  the  legislature  meant  to  look  no  further,  but 
considered  the  title  of  the  former  owner  for  ever  extin- 
guished (l).     Where  it  appeared  that  the  vessel  had  been 
engaged  in   the  military  service  of   the  enemy,  under 
the  direction  of  his  minister  of  the  marine,  it  was  held 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of   a   setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of 
war  (jn).     So  where  the  vessel  is  armed,  and  is  employed 
in  the  public  military  service    of    the  enemy  by  those 
who  have  competent  authority  so  to  employ  it,  although 
it   be   not  regularly  commissioned  {ii).     But    the    mere 
employment  in  the  enemy's  military  service  is  not  suffi- 
cient ;  but  if  there  bo  a  fair  semblance  of  authority  in 
the  person  directing  the  vessel  to  be  so  employed,  and 
nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  to  invalidate 
it,  the  Court  will  presume  that  he  is  duly  authorized ; 
and  the  commander  of  a  single  ship  may  bo  presumed 
to  bo  vested  with   this   authority  as   commander   of  a 
squadron  (o). 

It  is  no  objection  to  an  allowance  of  salvage  on  a  re- 
capture, that  it  was  made  by  a  non-commissioned  vessel ; 


(0  Th«  Horatio,  6  C.  Rob.  320. 
{k)  Th$  CtyUm,  1  Dodii.  Ad.  106. 
(/)  TK$Aet\f,'Myir.M.li6. 


(m)  Th«  Santa  Brigada,  3  0.  Bob.  65. 
(w)  The  Ceylon,  1  Doda.  Ad,  106. 
(o)  Th$  Georffiana,  1  Duda.  Ad.  307. 
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it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  Chap.  II. 
in  war,  and  to  retake  their  property  out  of  the  enemy's 
possession ;  and  no  commission  is  necessary  to  give  a 
person  so  employed  a  title  to  the  reward  which  the  law 
allots  to  that  meritorious  act  of  duty  (/?).  And  if  a  con- 
voying ship  recaptures  one  of  the  convoy,  which  has 
been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy,  the  recaptors 
are  entitled  to  salvage  (</).  But  a  mere  rescue  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  same  common  enterprise  gives  no  right 
to  salvage  (r).  §  382. 

To  entitle  a  party  to  salvage,  as  upon  a  recapture,  Actual  rescue 

^         •>  ^    '  *  .  *  '  necessary  for 

there  must  have  been  an  actual  or  constructive  capture  ;  military 
for  military  salvage  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  case  where  recapture, 
the  property  has  not  been  actually  rescued  from  the 
enemy  (s).  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  enemy 
should  have  actual  possession;  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
property  is  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
enemy  (t).  If,  however,  a  vessel  be  captured  going  in 
distress  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  thereby  saved,  it  is 
merely  a  case  of  civil  and  not  of  military  salvage  (w). 
But  to  constitute  a  recapture,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
recaptors  should  have  a  bodily  and  actual  possession ;  it 
is  sufficient  if  the  prize  be  actually  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  hostile  captor  {x).  Where  a  hostile  ship  is 
captured,  and  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and 
again  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  the  original  captors 
are  not  entitled  to  restitution  on  paying  salvage,  but  the 
last  captors  are  entitled  to  the  whole  rights  of  prize  ;  for, 
by  the  first  recapture,  the  right  of  the  original  captors 
is  entirely  divested  (y).  Where  the  original  captors  have 
abandoned  their  prize,  and  it  is  subsequently  captured 
by  other  parties,  the  latter  are  solely  entitled  to  the 
property  (z).     But  if  the  abandonment  be  involuntary, 

(j»)   The  Helen,  3  C.  Rob.  224.  {x)  The  Edward  and  Mary,  3  lb.  306. 

(q)  The  Wight,  6  lb.  315.  (y)  4  C.  Rob.  217,  note  a  /    The  At- 

(r)  The  Belle,  Edw.  Ad.  66.  trea,  1  Wheaton,  125  ;  Valin,  sur  I'Ord. 

(»)  The  Franklin,  4  C.  Rob.  147.  torn.  ii.  pp.  257—259  ;  Traits  des  Prises, 
\t)   The  Edward  and  Mary,  3  lb.   305  ;       ch.  6,  §  1.    Pothier,  de  Propriete,  No.  99. 

The  Fensatnento  Felix,  Wiv.  AA.  116.  (z)  The  Lord  NeUon,   Edw.   Ad.   79; 

(m)  The  Franklin,  4  C.  Rob.  147.  The  Diliyentia,  1  Dods.  Ad.  404. 
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^^^^  ^^-  and  produced  by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  and  especi- 
ally if  produced  by  the  act  of  the  second  captors,  the 
rights  of  the  original  captors  are  completely  revived  (^). 
And  where  the  enemy  has  captured  a  ship,  and  afterwards 
deserted  the  captured  vessel,  and  it  is  then  recaptured, 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of  derelict ;  for  the 
original  owner  never  had  the  animus  delinquendi^  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  restored  on  payment  of  salvage ;  but 
as  it  is  not  strictly  a  recapture  within  the  prize  act,  the 
rate  of  salvage  is  discretionary  [b).  But  if  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  enemy  be  produced  by  the  terror  of  hostile 
force,  it  is  a  recapture  within  the  terms  of  the  act(c). 
Where  the  captors  abandon  their  prize,  and  it  is  after- 
wards brought  into  port  by  neutral  salvors,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  neutral  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction 
to  decree  salvage,  but  cannot  restore  the  property  to  the 
original  belligerent  owners;  for  by  the  capture,  the 
captors  acquired  such  a  right  of  property  as  no  neutral 
nation  can  justly  impugn  or  destroy,  and,  consequently, 
the  proceeds,  (after  deducting  salvage,)  belong  to  the 
original  captors ;  and  neutral  nations  ought  not  to 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  capture  between  bellige- 
rents (a?).  But  if  the  captors  make  a  donation  of  the 
captured  vessel  to  a  neutral  crew,  the  latter  are  entitled 
to  a  remuneration  as  salvors ;  but  after  deducting  salvage 
the  remaining  proceeds  will  be  decreed  to  the  original 
owner  {e).  And  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  liable  to 
but  few  exceptions,  that  the  rights  of  capture  are  com- 
pletely divested  by  a  hostile  recapture,  escape,  or  volun- 
tary discharge  of  the  captured  vessel  (/).  And  the  same 
principle  seems  applicable  to  a  hostile  rescue,  but  if  the 
rescue  be  made  by  the  neutral  crew  of  a  neutral  ship,  it 
may  be  doubtful  how  far  such  an  illegal  act,  which 
involves  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  would  be  held,  in  the 


(a)  Tht  Mary,  2  Wheaton,  123.  (#)  Th$  Aivtnturt,  8  Oranoh,  227. 

(b)  Th»  John  and  Jam,  4  0.  Bob.  216.  (/)  Hudnn  v.  Ou«tti«r,  i  Oranoh,  293  ; 
(«)  Tht  Oagt,  6  lb.  273.  8.  C,  6  lb.  281 ;  Tht  LUigmtia,  1  Dods. 
(<0  Tht  Mary  Ford,  3  DaUu,  188.  Ad.  404. 
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prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country,  to  divest  his  original    Chap.  II. 
right  in  case  of  a  subsequent  recapture. 

.       ,  ,  §382a. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  law  respecting  the  rescue  of  a  cap-  Case  of 

tured  neutral  ship  by  part  of  her  own  crew  occurred  during  the  J^*^''"'^ 
American  civil  war.  The  Emily  St.  Pierre^  a  British  ship,  was  on  a 
voyage  from  Calcutta  with  orders  to  make  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
and  ascertain  whether  it  was  still  under  blockade.  If  so,  she  was  to  go 
to  New  Brunswick ;  if  not,  she  was  to  enter  Charlestown  harbour. 
She  had  no  contraband  on  board.  While  heading  for  Charlestown, 
and  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  shore,  she  was  seized  by  one 
of  the  blockading  cruisers,  on  the  18th  March,  1862.  Her  crew  were 
taken  out,  except  the  master,  cook,  and  steward,  who  were  kept  on 
board  to  give  evidence  before  a  Prize  Court.  Two  officers  and 
thirteen  men  were  put  on  board,  and  ordered  to  take  her  to  Philadel- 
phia. On  their  way  thither,  the  three  prisoners  rose  against  their 
captors,  disarmed,  and  secured  them,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
or  four  of  the  prize  crew,  who  volunteered  to  lend  a  hand  rather  than 
remain  confined,  but  who  were  all  landsmen,  managed  to  take  her  to 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Adams  demanded  the  restitution  of  this  vessel,  and 
cited  the  cases  of  2^he  Catherine  Elizabeth  (y)  and  The  Despatch  (A),  as 
evidence  of  Lord  Stowell's  condemnation  of  such  a  proceeding.  Lord 
Eussell,  however,  declined  to  seize  the  ship  and  give  her  up  to  the 
United  States,  on  the  ground  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no 
jurisdiction  or  legal  power  to  take  or  to  acquire  possession  of  her,  or  to 
interfere  with  her  owners  in  relation  to  their  property  in  her  (i). 
"Acts  of  forcible  resistance,"  said  his  Lordship,  "to  the  rights  of 
belligerents,  when  lawfully  exercised  over  neutral  merchant  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  such,  for  instance,  as  rescue  from  capture,  however 
cognisable  or  punishable  as  offences  against  international  law,  in  the 
Prize  Courts  of  the  captor  administering  such  law,  are  not  cognisable 
by  the  municipal  law  of  England,  and  cannot  by  that  law  be  punished 
either  by  confiscation  of  the  ship,  or  by  any  other  penalty  ;  and  Her 
Majesty's  government  cannot  raise  in  an  English  court  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  capture  of  The  Emily  St.  Pierre,  or  of  the  sub- 
sequent rescue  and  recapture  of  that  vessel,  for  such  recapture  is  not 
an  offence  against  the  municipal  law  of  this  country  "  (i).  The  discus- 
sion ended  by  its  being  discovered  that  in  1800  England  had  asked  the 
United  States  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  American 
Government  had  refused  to  comply  on  the  very  grounds  put  forward 
by  Lord  Russell  {k).  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  settled  point, 
that  if  a  neutral  vessel  is  captured  by  a  belligerent  cruiser,  and  before 
condemnation  she  manages  to  escape  and  reach  her  own  country,  the 
neutral  government  is  not  bound  to  surrender  her  to  that  of  the 
captor. 

(g)  5  C.  Rob.  232.  May,  1862.  IT.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1862,  p.  87. 

(A)  3  C.  Rob.  278.  (;t)  u.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1862,  p.  113. 

(»)  Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  7th 
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Part  IV. 
§383. 

Salvage  on 
second  re- 
capture. 


§384. 

Rate  of 
salvage. 


§  38ia. 

Joint  cap- 
ture of  prize. 


As  to  recaptors,  although  their  right  to  salvage  is 
extinguished  by  a  subsequent  hostile  recapture  and 
regular  sentence  of  condemnation,  divesting  the  original 
owners  of  their  property,  yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored 
upon  such  recapture,  and  resume  her  voyage,  either  in 
consequence  of  a  judicial  acquittal,  or  a  release  by  the 
sovereign  power,  the  recaptors  are  redintegrated  in  their 
right  of  salvage  (m).  And  recaptors  and  salvors  have  a 
legal  interest  in  the  property,  which  cannot  be  divested 
by  other  subjects,  without  an  adjudication  in  a  competent 
court ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  government's  ships  or  officers, 
or  for  other  persons,  upon  the  ground  of  superior  autho- 
rity, to  dispossess  them  without  cause  (n). 

In  all  cases  of  salvage  where  the  rate  is  not  ascertained 
by  positive  law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  as 
well  upon  recaptures  as  in  other  cases  (o).  And  where, 
upon  a  recapture,  the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to 
a  military  salvage,  under  the  Prize  Act,  the  Court  may 
also  award  them,  in  addition,  a  civil  salvage,  if  they  have 
subsequently  rendered  extraordinary  services  in  rescuing 
the  vessel  in  distress  from  the  perils  of  the  seas  ( p). 

All  parties  who  have  been  instrumental  in  capturing  projierty  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  as  joint  captors.  In  naval  warfare 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  rights  of  privateers  and  those  of 
public  ships  with  regard  to  joint  capture.  A  public  ship,  when  in 
sight  at  the  time  the  prize  is  taken,  is  considered  as  constructively 
assisting,  and  therefore  entitled  to  share  in  the  capture,  while  a  priva- 
teer under  similar  circumstances  is  not  regarded  as  a  joint  captor, 
unless  she  directly  contributes  to  the  seizure  {q).  This  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  privateers,  being  fitted  out  for  private  gain,  are  not 
bound  to  put  their  commissions  in  use  on  every  discovery  of  the  enemy, 
whereas  public  shij^s,  being  under  a  constant  obligation  to  attack  when 
the  enemy  comes  in  siglit,  are  presumed  to  bo  there  animo  capiendi  (r). 
As  a  rule,  when  shii^s  are  associated  in  the  same  enterprise  and  imder 


(m)  The  Charlotte  Caroline^  1  Dods.  Ad. 
192. 

(n)  The  liltmdenhale,  1  Dods.  Ad.  414. 

(o)  TiUbot  V.  Seeman,  I  Cranoh,  1 ;  3 
0.  Bob.  808.  Bynkorshoek,  Qutest. 
Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  ft. 

{p)  The  Lmua,  1  D  kIm.  Ad,  317. 
Jetker  r.  Montffomtry,  13  Howard,  615. 


{q)  Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  388  ;  The 
Dordrecht,  2  C.  Rob.  66  ;  Talbot  v. 
Three  Jirigga,  1  Dallas,  103  ;  The  For- 
tigheid,  3  C.  Rob.  311.  And  see  The 
Mangrove  Prize  Money,  188  U.  S.  Reports, 
p.  720. 

(r)  Ilallock,  oh.  xxx.  §  7.  The 
Hania  lirigada,  3  0.  Rob.  62. 
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tho  same  superior  officer,  all  are  entitled  to  share  as  joint  captors,  it     Chap.  H. 

being  then  only  necessary  to  prove  what  ships  actually  formed  part  of 

the  fleet  at  the  time  of  capture  (*).     If,  however,  a  part  of  the  fleet  is 

detached  on  a  separate  service,  or  if  the  detached  vessels  are  out  of  the 

scene  of  the  common  operations  for  the  time,  the  prize  then  belongs  to 

the  actual  captors  alone  (/).     During  the  Crimean  War,  France  and 

England  agreed  (1),  that  a  joint  capture  made  by  the  naval  forces  of 

both  countries  should  be  adjudicated  on  in  the  country  of  the  highest 

naval  officer  concerned  in  the  capture,  and,  (2),  that  in  the  case  of 

a  capture  made  by  the  cruiser  of  one  nation,  in  sight  of  a  cruiser  of 

the  other,  such  cruiser  having  thus  contributed  to  the  intimidation  of 

the  enemy,  the  adjudication  thereof  should  belong  to  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  actual  captor  (m).  p  384b 

The  rights  of  joint  captors  on  land  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  Joint  capture 
naval  captors.  Joint  captore  are  those  who  have  assisted,  or  are  taken 
to  have  assisted,  the  actual  captors  by  conveying  encouragement  to 
them,  or  intimidation  to  the  enemy.  On  land  the  union  of  the  joint 
captor  with  the  actual  captor  under  the  command  of  the  same  officer, 
alone  constitutes  the  bond  of  association  which  the  law  recognizes  as  a 
title  to  joint  sharing.  Community  of  enterprise  does  not  constitute 
association,  and  is  equally  insufficient  as  a  ground  for  joint  sharing,  if 
the  bond  of  union,  though  originally  well  constituted,  has  ceased  to  be 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  The  distinctions  between  captures 
on  land  and  captures  at  sea  tend  to  show  that  in  considering  joint 
capture  of  booty,  a  wider  application  than  is  recognized  in  i)rize  cases 
must  be  allowed  to  tho  term  "co-operation,"  concerted  action  on  a 
vaster  scale  than  is  feasible  at  sea  being  indispensable  to  a  campaign. 
The  rule  of  sight,  too,  which  prevails  at  sea,  is  inapplicable  on  land. 
The  general  rule  for  the  distribution  of  booty,  to  be  adhered  to  as  far 
as  possible,  in  accordance  with  naval  prize  decisions,  is  the  rule  of 
actual  capture.  The  association  entitling  to  joint  sharing  must  be 
military,  and  not  political,  and  must  be  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  same  commander.  The  co-operation  which  is  necessary  as  a 
title  to  joint  sharing,  is  a  co-operation  tending  directly  to  produce  the 
capture  in  question  (x). 

(»)  Th4  GuiUaume  Tell,  Edw.  Ad.  6.  As  to  the  proceedings  of  joint  captors 

HaUeck,   oh.    xxx.    §    11  ;    Phillimore,  "»  ^^  Admiralty  Court,  see  the  Naval 

vol.  iii.  }  398.    The  Forsigheid,  3  C.  Rob.  Prize  Act,  1864,  Appendix  D. 

311^  ( j)  The  Banda  attd  Kincee  Booty,  L.  R. 

1  A.  &  £.  109,  where  the  law  respect- 

(0  PhilUmore,   vol.   iii.    }    398.     Th,  .^^  ^p^uie  of  property  by  land  and 

Forsigheid,  3  C.  Rob.  311 ;  The  A,*gu»ta,  ^  -^  ^^^^  discussed.     See  also  Report 

Marsden,  Adm.   Cases,   167.     Ships  of  ^j   Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 

war  are  entitled  to  share  in  all  captures  distribution  of  Army  Prize,  1864  ;  and 

made  by   their    tenders:    The   Carl,   2  ^hxandcr  against  the  Duke  of  irellington, 

Spinks,  261.  ^  reported  in  2  State  Trials,  N.  S., 

(m)  Convention  of  20th  May,   1854.  763. 

W.  M  M 
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Part  IV.  The  validity  of  maritime  captures  must  be  determined 

§  385.  in  a  court  of  the  captor's  government,  sitting  either  in 

mSti2e°^  his  own  country  or  in  that  of  its  ally.     This  rule  of  juris- 

captures  diction  applies,  whether  the  captured  property  be  carried 

aeterauned  m  ri  j  r  ir      l         j 

the  courts  of  into  a  port  of  the  captor's  country,  into  that  of  an  ally, 
country.         or  into  a  neutral  port. 

§  386.  Respectino^  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     In 

Condemna-  i  i  i  .  .     ,     .  , 

tionofpro-  the  secoud  case,  where  the  property  is  carried  into  the 
the  port3  of  port  of  an  ally,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  govern- 
*°  ^  ^*  ment  of  the  country,  although  it  cannot  itself  condemn, 

from  permitting  the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility, 
the  condemnation  of  the  property  of  one  belligerent  to 
the  other ;  there  is  a  common  interest  between  the  two 
governments,  and  both  may  be  presumed  to  authorize 
any  measures  conducing  to  give  effect  to  their  arms,  and 
to  consider  each  other's  ports  as  mutually  subservient. 
Such  an  adjudication  is  therefore  sufficient,  in  regard  to 
property  taken  in  the  course  of  the  operations  of  a 
§  387.  common  war. 
Smedmto  ^^^  whcrc  the  property  is  carried  into  a  neutral  port, 
a  neutral  it  may  appear,  on  principle,  more  doubtful  whether  tlie 
validity  of  a  capture  can  be  determined  even  by  a  Court 
of  Prize  established  in  the  captor's  country ;  and  the 
reasoning  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  HenricJc  and 
Maria,  is  certainly  very  cogent,  as  tending  to  show  the 
irregularity  of  the  practice ;  but  he  considered  that  the 
English  Court  of  Admiralty  had  gone  too  far  in  its  own 
practice  of  condemning  captured  vessels  lying  in  neutral 
ports,  to  recall  it  to  the  proper  purity  of  the  original 
principle.  In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  same  case.  Sir  William  Grant  also  held 
that  Great  Britain  was  concluded  by  her  own  inveterate 
practice,  and  that  neutral  merchants  were  sufficiently 
■warranted  in  purchasing  under  such  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, by  the  constant  adjudications  of  the  Britisli 
tribunals.  The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  being  justifiable 
on  principles  of  convenience  to  belligerents  as  well  as 
neutrals ;   and  though  the  prize  was  in  fact  within  a 
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neutral  jurisdiction,  it  was  still  to  be  considered  a:s  under    Chap.  II. 
the  control  of  the  captor,  whose  possession  is  considered 
as  that  of  his  sovereign  (i/).  o  3gg 

This  iurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  of  the  captor,  Jurisdiction 

.  ■,.■,.  p  •,      .  *of  the  courts 

to  determine  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war  under  of  the  captor, 
the  authority  of  his  government,  is  exclusive  of  the  exciosive. 
judicial  authority  of  every  other  country,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions only: — 1.  Where  the  capture  is  made  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  a  neutral  State.  2.  Where  it 
is  made  by  armed  vessels  fitted  out  within  the  neutral 
territory  (2). 

In  either  of  these  cases,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
neutral  State  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  captures  thus  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  neutrality 
by  restoring  the  property  of  its  own  subjects,  or  of  other 
States  in  amity  with  it,  to  the  original  ownei's.  These 
exceptions  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
courts  of  the  captor  have  been  extended  by  the  municipal 
regulations  of  some  countries  to  the  restitution  of  the 
property  of  their  own  subjects,  in  all  cases  where  the 
same  has  been  unlawfully  captured,  and  afterwards 
brought  into  their  ports ;  thus  assuming  to  the  neutral 
tribunal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no 
prize,  wherever  the  captured  property  is  brought  within 
the  neutral  territory.  Such  a  regulation  is  contained  in 
the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  and  its 
justice  is  vindicated  by  Valin,  upon  the  ground  that  this 
is  done  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  privilege  of 
asylum  granted  to  the  captor  and  his  prizes  in  the  neutml 
port.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  condition  may 
be  expressly  annexed  by  the  neutml  State  to  the  privilege 
of  bringing  belligerent  prizes  into  its  ports,  which  it  may 
grant  or  refuse  at  its  pleasure,  provided  it  be  done  im- 
partially to  all  the  belligerent  powders ;  but  such  a  con- 


(!/)    4   C.  Rob.    43,   and   6   lb.    138,  ton's  Hist.   Law  of  Nations,   p.   321. 

note  {a).      Bynkershoek,    Quaest.    Jur.  Thg  Polka,  1  Spinks,  447. 
Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.    Duponc«au's  Transl. 

Note,  p.  38.     Kent'8  Commentaries  on  (-")  ^-^^  ^'''"^^''^  ^  Wheaton,  298  ;  Tk, 

American  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  103.     "Whea-  Santisfima  Trinidad,  7  lb.  283. 

mm2 
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Part  IV.  dition  is  not  implied  in  a  mere  general  permission  to 
enter  the  neutral  ports.  The  captor,  who  avails  himself 
of  such  a  j^ermission,  does  not  thereby  lose  the  military 
possession  of  the  captured  property,  which  gives  to  the 
Prize  Courts  of  his  own  country  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture.  This  j  urisdiction 
may  be  exercised  either  Avhilst  the  captured  property  is 
lying  in  the  neutral  port,  or  the  prize  may  be  carried 
thence  infra  prcesidia  of  the  captor's  country  where  the 
tribunal  is  sitting.  In  either  case,  the  claim  of  any 
neutral  proprietor,  even  a  subject  of  the  State  into  whose 
jDorts  the  captured  vessel  or  goods  may  have  been  carried, 
must,  in  general,  be  asserted  in  the  Prize  Court  of  the 
belligerent  country,  which  alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
question  of  prize  or  no  prize  (a). 
Condemna-  This  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  by  a  delegated 

slSar  tribunal  authority  in  the  neutral  country,  such  as  a  consular  tri- 
neuS^^'^  ^^  bunal  sitting  in  the  neutral  port,  and  acting  in  pursuance 
country.         of  instructions  from  the  captor's  State.     Such  a  judicial 
authority,  in  the  matter  of  prize  of  war,  cannot  be  con- 
ceded by  the  neutral  State  to  the  agents  of  a  belligerent 
power  within  its  own  territory,  where  even  the  neutral 
government  itself  has  no  right  to  exercise  such  a  juris- 
diction, except  in  cases  where  its  own  neutral  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  have  been  violated  by  the  capture.     A 
sentence  of  condemnation,  pronounced  by  a  belligerent 
consul  in  a  neutral  port,  is,  therefore,  considered  as  in- 
sufficient  to  transfer  the  property  in  vessels  or  goods 
captured  as  prize  of  war,  and  carried  into  such  port  for 
§390.      adjudication  (^). 
Rmpoum-  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  capturing  nation 

captor°8  ^  i^  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  j^roperty  in  the  cap- 
JS^the'wte  of  *"^cd  thing.  Its  sentence  forecloses  all  controversy  re- 
riJiJSr"**^  spccting  the  validity  of  the  capture,  as  between  claimant 
oruiiwnana     and  captors,  and  those  claimiiin:  under  them,  and  ter- 

ooarto.  .  *  '         .  ... 

minates  all  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  upon  the  subjcct- 

(«)  Talin,  Commont.  stir  TOrdon.  de      Trattato  dol  Oommeroio  do'  Popoli  Nou- 
k  Karine,  liv.  iii.  tit.  9.    Des  Frbefl,      troli  in  Tempo  de  Gaorra,  p.  228. 
»rt.   Ift,  torn.  U.  p.  274.     Lamprodi,  (A)  The  FM  (hjfn,\  O.lSiob.  Ub. 
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matter.  But  where  the  responsibility  of  the  captors  Chap.  II. 
ceases,  that  of  the  State  begins.  It  is  responsible  to 
other  States  for  the  acts  of  the  captors  under  its  commis- 
sion, the  moment  these  acts  are  confirmed  by  the  defini- 
tive sentence  of  the  tribunals  which  it  has  appointed  to 
determine  the  validity  of  captures  in  war.  «  gg^ 

Grotius  states  that  a  judicial  sentence  plainly  against  FnjuBt 

.    1/.  ..  7T'-.\  1  •!•  i?i«         •  sentence  of  a 

right  [m  re  mimme  duoia),  to  the  prejudice  oi  a  loreigner,  foreign  court, 
entitles  his  nation  to  obtain  rei)aration  by  reprisals : —  Sj^riLi**! 
"  For  the  authority  of  the  judge"  (says  he)  "  is  not  of 
the  same  force  against  strangere  as  against  subjects. 
Here  is  the  difference :  subjects  are  bound  up  and  con- 
cluded by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  though  it  be  unjust, 
so  that  they  cannot  lawfully  oppose  its  execution,  nor  by 
force  recover  their  own  light,  on  account  of  the  control- 
ling eflicacy  of  that  authority  under  which  they  live. 
But  strangers  have  coercive  power  (that  is,  of  reprisals, 
of  which  the  author  is  ti*eating, )  though  it  be  not  lawful 
to  use  it  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  their  right  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  "  (c). 

So,  also,  Bynkershoek,  in  treating  the  same  subject, 
puts  an  unjust  judgment  upon  the  same  footing  with 
naked  violence,  in  authorizing  reprisals  on  the  part  of 
the  State  whose  subjects  have  been  thus  injured  by  the 
tribunals  of  another  State.  And  Vattel,  in  enumerating 
the  different  modes  in  which  justice  may  be  refused,  so 
as  to  authorize  reprisals,  mentions  *'  a  judgment  mani- 
festly unjust  and  partial ; "  and  though  he  states  what  is 
undeniable,  that  the  judgments  of  the  ordinary  tribunals 
ought  not  to  be  called  in  question  upon  frivolous  or 
doubtful  grounds,  yet  he  is  manifestly  far  from  attribut- 
ing to  them  that  sanctity  which  would  absolutely  preclude 
foreigners  from  seeking  redress  against  them  (d). 

These  principles  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
numerous  treaties  between  the  different  powers  of  Europe 
regulating  the  subject  of  reprisals,   and  declaring  that 

{c)    Grotius,    de  Jur.    Bel.    ac    Pac.  (rf)  Bynkershoek,   Qusest.  Jur.    Pub. 

lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  §  5,  No.  1.  li^-  »•  <»P-  24.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 

liv.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  350. 
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Taxt  rv.  they  shall  not  be  granted  unless  in  case  of  the  denial  of 
justice.  An  unjust  sentence  must  certainly  be  considered 
a  denial  of  justice,  unless  the  mere  privilege  of  being 
heard  before  condemnation  is  all  that  is  included  in  the 

5  392       ^^^^  ^^  justice. 
Distinction  Evcu  supposiug  that  unjust  judgments  of  municipal 

municipal  tribunals  do  not  form  a  ground  of  reprisals,  there  is 
courts  of  ^^  evidently  a  wide  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the 
prize.  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  State,  proceeding  under  the 

municipal  law"  as  their  rule  of  decision,  and  prize  tribu- 
nals, appointed  by  its  authority,  and  professing  to 
administer  the  law  of  nations  to  foreigners  as  well  as 
subjects.  The  ordinary  municij^al  tribunals  acquire 
jurisdiction  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  foreigner 
by  his  consent,  either  expressed  by  his  voluntarily  bring- 
ing the  suit,  or  implied  by  the  fact  of  his  bringing  his 
person  or  property  within  the  territory.  But  when 
Courts  of  Prize  exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
captured  at  sea,  the  property  of  foreigners  is  brought  by 
force  within  the  territory  of  the  State  by  which  those 
tribunals  are  constituted.  By  natural  law,  the  tribunals 
of  the  captor's  country  are  no  more  the  rightful  exclusive 
judges  of  captures  in  war,  made  on  the  high  seas  from 
under  the  neutral  flag,  than  are  the  tribunals  of  the 
neutral  country.  The  equality  of  nations  would,  on 
principle,  seem  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
thus  acquired  by  force  and  violence,  and  administered  by 
tribunals  which  cannot  be  impartial  between  the  litiga- 
ting parties,  because  created  by  the  sovereign  of  the  one 
to  judge  the  other.  Such,  however,  is  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  the  tribunals,  in  which,  by  the  positive  inter- 
national law,  is  vested  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  prizes 
taken  in  war.  But  the  imperfection  of  the  voluntary  law 
of  nations,  in  its  present  state,  cannot  oppose  an  effectual 
bar  to  the  claim  of  a  neutral  government  seeking  indem- 
nity for  its  subjects  wlio  have  been  unjustly  dc^privcd  of 
their  property,  under  tlie  erroneous  administration  of 
that  law.  The  institution  of  those  tribunals,  so  far  from 
exempting,  or  being  intended  to  exempt,  the  sovereign 
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of  the  belligerent  nation  from  responsibility  for  the  acts  Chap.  II. 
of  his  commissioned  cruisers,  is  designed  to  ascertain  and 
fix  that  responsibility.  Those  cruisers  are  responsible 
only  to  the  sovereign  whose  commissions  they  bear. 
So  long  as  seizures  are  regularly  made  upon  apparent 
grounds  of  just  suspicion,  and  followed  by  prompt 
adjudication  in  the  usual  mode,  and  until  the  acts  of  the 
captors  are  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  in  the  sentences 
of  the  tribunals  appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in 
matters  of  prize,  the  neutral  has  no  ground  of  complaint, 
and  what  he  suffers  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  belli- 
gerent right  of  capture.  But  the  moment  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  last  resort  has  been  pronounced, 
(supposing  it  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  applied  to  those  facts,) 
and  justice  has  been  thus  finally  denied,  the  capture  and 
the  condemnation  become  the  acts  of  the  State,  for  which 
the  sovereign  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the 
claimant.  There  is  nothing  more  irregular  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  sovereign  is  responsible  towards  foreign 
States  for  the  acts  of  his  tribunals,  than  in  maintaining 
that  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  which,  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  are  constantly  made  the  ground 
of  complaint,  of  reprisals,  and  even  of  war.  No  greater 
sanctity  can  be  imputed  to  the  proceedings  of  prize 
tribunals,  even  by  the  most  extravagant  theory  of  the 
conclusiveness  of  their  sentences,  than  is  justly  attributed 
to  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  himself.  But  those  acts, 
however  binding  upon  his  own  subjects,  if  they  are  not 
conformable  to  the  public  law  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
considered  as  binding  upon  the  subjects  of  other  States. 
A  wrong  done  to  them  forms  an  equally  just  subject 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  their  government,  whether 
it  proceeds  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  sovereign 
himself,  or  is  inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  his 
tribunals.  The  tribunals  of  a  State  are  but  a  part,  and 
only  a  subordinate  part,  of  the  government  of  that  State. 
But  the  right  of  redress  against  injurious  acts  of  the 
whole   government,   of   the   supreme   authority,   incon- 
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Part  IV.  testably  exists  in  foreign  States,  whose  subjects  have 
suffered  by  those  acts.  Much  more  clearly  then  must  it 
exist,  when  those  acts  proceed  from  persons,  authorities, 
or  tribunals,  responsible  to  their  own  sovereign,  but  irre- 
sponsible to  a  foreign  government,  otherwise  than  by  its 
action  on  their  sovereign. 

These  principles,  so  reasonable  in  themselves,  are  also 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public  law, 
r  Qog       and  by  historical  examples. 
Opinion  of  <'  Tlic  exclusivc  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors 

belong,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  captures  made  by  them," 
says  Rutherforth,  ''  is  founded  upon  another  ;  that  is,  its 
right  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors,  both 
because  they  are  members  of  it,  and  because  it  is  respon- 
sible to  all  other  States  for  what  they  do  in  war ;  since 
what  they  do  in  war  is  done  either  under  its  general  or 
its  special  commission.  The  captors  are  therefore  obliged, 
on  account  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the  State  has  over 
their  persons,  to  bring  such  ships  or  goods  as  they  seize 
in  the  main  ocean  into  their  own  ports,  and  they  cannot 
acquire  property  in  them  until  the  State  has  determined 
whether  they  were  lawfully  taken  or  not.  The  right 
which  their  own  State  has  to  determine  this  matter  is  so 
far  an  exclusive  one,  that  no  other  State  can  claim  to 
judge  of  their  conduct  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  into  by  their  own ;  both  because  no  other  State 
has  jurisdiction  over  their  persons,  and  likewise  because 
no  other  State  is  answerable  for  what  they  do.  But  the 
State  to  which  the  captors  belong,  whilst  it  is  thus 
examining  into  the  conduct  of  its  own  members,  and 
deciding  whether  the  ships  or  goods  which  they  have 
seized  are  lawfully  taken  or  not,  is  determining  a  ques- 
tion between  its  own  members  and  the  foreigners  who 
claim  tlie  property ;  and  this  controversy  did  not  arise 
witliin  its  own  territory,  but  in  the  main  ocean.  The 
right,  therefore,  which  it  exorcises  is  not  civil  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  civil  law,  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own  territory, 
is  not  the  law  by  which  it  ought  to  proceed.  Neitlier  the 
place  whoro  the  controversy  arose,  nor  the  parties  who 
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are  concerned  in  it,  are  subject  to  this  law.  The  only  Chap.  II. 
law  by  which  this  controversy  can  be  determined,  is  the 
law  of  nature,  applied  to  the  collective  bodies  of  civil 
societies,  that  is,  the  law  of  nations  ;  unless,  indeed,  there 
have  been  any  particular  treaties  made  between  the  two 
States,  to  which  the  captors  and  the  other  claimants 
belong,  mutually  binding  them  to  depart  from  such  rights 
as  the  law  of  nations  would  otherwise  have  supported. 
Where  such  treaties  have  been  made,  they  are  a  law  to 
the  two  States,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  them,  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another. 
The  State,  therefore,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  in 
determining  what  might  or  might  not  be  lawfully  taken, 
is  to  j  udge  by  these  particular  treaties,  and  by  the  law  of 
nations,  taken  together.  This  right  of  the  State,  to  which 
the  captors  belong,  to  judge  exclusively,  is  not  a  complete 
jurisdiction.  The  captors,  who  are  its  own  members,  are 
bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence,  though  this  sentence 
should  happen  to  be  erroneous,  because  it  has  a  complete 
jurisdiction  over  their  persons.  But  the  other  parties  to 
the  controversy,  as  they  are  members  of  another  State, 
are  only  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence  so  far  as  this 
sentence  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  particular 
treaties  ;  because  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  either 
in  respect  of  their  persons,  or  of  the  things  that  are  the 
subject  of  the  controversy.  If  justice,  therefore,  is  not 
done  to  them,  they  may  apply  to  their  own  State  for  a 
remedy  ;  which  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations, 
give  them  a  remedy,  either  by  solemn  war  or  repiisals. 
In  order  to  determine  when  their  right  to  apply  to  their 
own  State  begins,  we  must  inquire  when  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  other  State  to  judge  in  this  controversy 
ends.  As  this  exclusive  right  is  nothing  else  but  the  right 
of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  its  own  membei's  before  it  becomes 
answerable  for  what  they  have  done,  such  exclusive 
right  cannot  end  until  their  conduct  has  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Natural  equity  will  not  allow  that  the 
State  should  be  answerable  for   their  acts,  until  those 
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Part  rv.  acts  are  examined  by  all  the  ways  wlilcli  the  State  has 
appointed  for  this  j^urpose.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  usual 
in  maritime  countries  to  establish  not  only  inferior  courts 
of  marine,  to  judge  what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful  prize, 
but  likewise  superior  courts  of  review,  to  which  the 
parties  may  appeal,  if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  inferior  courts ;  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  State  can 
have  no  riglit  to  apply  to  their  own  State  for  a  remedy 
against  an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior  court,  till 
they  have  appealed  to  the  suj^erior  court,  or  to  the  several 
superior  courts,  if  there  are  more  courts  of  this  sort  than 
one,  and  till  the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  in  all  of 
them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means  appointed  by 
the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into 
their  conduct ;  and,  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined 
by  all  these  means,  the  State's  exclusive  right  of  judging 
continues.  After  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court  has 
been  thus  confirmed,  the  foreign  claimants  may  apply  to 
their  own  State  for  a  remedy,  if  they  think  themselves 
aggrieved ;  but  the  law  of  nations  will  not  entitle  them 
to  a  remedy,  unless  they  have  been  actually  aggrieved. 
When  the  matter  is  carried  thus  far,  the  two  States  be- 
come the  parties  in  the  controversy.  And  since  the  law 
of  nature,  wliether  it  is  applied  to  individuals  or  civil 
societies,  abliors  the  use  of  force  till  force  becomes  neces- 
sary, the  supreme  rulers  of  the  neutral  State,  before  they 
proceed  to  solemn  war  or  to  reprisals,  ought  to  apply 
to  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  other  State,  both  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  have  been  rightly  informed,  and 
likewise  to  tiy  whether  the  controversy  cannot  be  ad- 
8  ofl4  justed  by  more  gentle  methods"  (c). 
Kcpi^rt  on  In  tlic  Celebrated  report  made  to  the  British  govern- 

Lwui'calul^lj.  nient,  in  1753,  upon  the  case  of  the  reprisals  granted  by 
tho  King  of  Prussia,  on  account  of  captures  made  by  the 
cruisers  of  Great  liritain  of  tho  property  of  his  subjects, 
tho  exclusivo  juiisdiction  of  tho  captor's  country  over 
captureH  mado  in  war,  by  its  commissioned  cruisers,  is 

(r)  Ruthcrforth'e  Inat.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  19. 
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asserted;  and  it  is  laid  down  that  ''  tlie  law  of  nations,  Chap.  II. 
founded  upon  justice,  equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason 
of  the  tiling,  does  not  allow  of  reprisals,  except  in  case 
of  violent  injuries,  directed  or  supported  by  the  State, 
and  justice  absolutely  denied  in  re  minime  duhi'd,  by  all 
the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  prince ;  "  plainly 
showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  persons  by 
whom  that  paper  was  drawn  up,  if  justice  be  denied  in 
a  clear  case,  by  all  the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the 
prince,  it  forms  a  lawful  ground  of  reprisals  against  the 
nation  by  whose  commissioned  cruisers  and  tribunals  the 
injury  is  committed.  And  that  Vattel  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes 
this  paper  to  support  his  own  doctrine,  that  the  sentences 
of  the  tribunals  ought  not  to  bo  made  the  ground  of 
complaint  by  the  State  against  whose  subjects  they  are 
pronounced,  ^^  excepting  iha  case  of  a  refusal  of  justice, 
palpable  and  evident  injustice,  a  manifest  violation  of 
rules  and  forms,"  &c.  (/). 

In  the  case  above  referred  to,  the  King  of  Prussia 
(then  neutral)  had  undertaken  to  set  up  within  his  own 
dominions  a  commission  to  re-examine  the  sentences  pro- 
noimced  against  his  subjects  in  the  British  piize  courts  ; 
a  conduct  which  is  treated  by  the  authors  of  the  report 
to  the  British  government  as  an  innovation,  ''which 
was  never  attempted  in  any  country  of  the  world  bo- 
fore.  Prize  or  no  prize  must  be  determined  by  courts  of 
admiralty  belonging  to  the  power  whose  subjects  made 
the  capture."  But  the  report  proceeds  to  state,  that 
"every  foreign  prince  in  amity  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  his  subjects  in  these  courts, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  particular  treaties, 
where  they  are  subsisting.  If  in  re  minime  dubid,  these 
courts  proceed  upon  foundations  directly  opposite  to 
the  law  of  nations,  or  subsisting  treaties,  the  neutral  State 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  such  determination." 

The  King  of  Prussia  did  complain  of  the  determina- 
tions of  the  British   tribunals,   and  made  reprisals  by 

(/)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  Uv.  ii.  ch.  7,  §  84. 
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Part  IV.    stopping  tlie  interest  upon  a  loan  due  to  British  sub- 
jects, and  secured  by  hypothecation  upon  the  revenues 
of  Silesia,  until  he  actually  obtained  from  the   British 
government  an  indemnity  for  the  Prussian  vessels  un- 
justly captured  and  condemned.      The  proceedings  of 
the  British  tribunals,  though  they  were  asserted  by  the 
British  government  to  be  the  only  legitimate  mode  of 
determining  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war,  were 
not  considered  as  excluding  the  demand  of  Prussia  for 
§  395.      redress  upon  the  government  itself  (g). 
niiiion'^der      ^^j  ^^^o,  uudcr  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United 
treaty  of  1794.  gtatcs   and    Great    Britain,    a   mixed   commission   was 
appointed  to  determine  the  claim  of  American  citizens, 
arising  from  the  capture  of  their  property  by  British 
cruisers,  during  the  existing  war  with  France,  according 
to  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations.     In  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  board,  objections  were  made, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  against  the  com- 
missioners i^roceeding  to  hear  and  determine  any  case 
where  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  been  affirmed 
by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes,  upon  the  ground 
that  full  and  entire  credit  was  to  be  given  to  their  final 
sentence ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
nations,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  justice  had  been 
administered  by  this,  the  competent  and  sujireme  tribunal 
in  matters  of  prize.     But  this  objection  was  overruled  by 
the  board,  uj^on  the  grounds  and  principles  already  stated, 
and  a  full  and  satisfactory  indemnity  was  awarded  in 
many  cases  where  there  had  been  a  final  sentence  of 
condemnation. 
CoDciu«ive-         Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  arrange- 
dSoM."^*'    ments  between  States,  by  which  mixed  commissions  have 
been  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  tlie 
subjects  of  neutral  powers,  arising  out  of  captures  in  war, 
not  for  tlie  purpose  of  revising  the  sentences  of  the  com- 
petent  courts   of  prize,    as   between   the   captors    and 

Ij/)  ^Vhosto1l'■  Hiat.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  206—217,  aud  Hull,  Internaiiouul  Law 
(Ath  od.),  p.  248,  where  the  PruiMiaD  ti^potition  den  inot\fa  is  oharaoteriiied  as  a 
••repertory  of  bod  low." 
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captured,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  adequate  Chap.  II. 
indemnity  between  State  and  State,  in  cases  where  satis- 
factory compensation  had  not  been  received  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice.  Although  the  theory  of  public 
law  treats  jH'ize  tribunals,  established  by  and  sitting  in 
the  belligerent  country,  exactly  as  if  they  were  established 
by  and  sitting  in  the  neutral  country,  and  as  if  they 
always  adjudicated  conformably  to  the  international  law 
common  to  both  ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that,  in  practice, 
such  tribunals  do  take  for  their  guide  the  prize  ordinances 
and  instructions  issued  by  the  belligerent  sovereign,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  are  consistent  with 
the  paramount  rule.  If,  therefore,  the  final  sentences  of 
these  tribunals  were  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  con- 
clusive, so  as  to  preclude  all  inquiry  into  their  merits, 
tlio  obvious  consequence  would  be  to  invest  the  belligerent 
State  with  legislative  power  over  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  showing  that  the  ordinances 
and  instructions,  under  which  the  sentences  have  been 
pronounced,  are  repugnant  to  that  law  by  which 
foreigners  alone  are  bound.  „  gg- 

These  principles  have  received  confirmation  in  the  pani*h 
negotiation  between  the  American  and  Danish  govern-  under  treaty 
ments  respecting  the  captures  of  American  vessels  and  °  ^^^^' 
cargoes  made  by  the  cruisers  of  Denmark  during  the  last 
war  between  that  power  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  course 
of  this  negotiation,  it  was  objected  by  the  Danish  minis- 
ters that  the  validity  of  these  captures  had  been  finally 
determined  in  the  competent  prize  court  of  the  belligerent 
country,  and  could  not  be  again  drawn  in  question.  On 
the  part  of  the  American  government  it  was  admitted 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  capturing 
nation  was  conclusive  and  complete  upon  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  so  as  to  transfer  the  property  in  the 
things  condemned  from  the  original  owner  to  the  captors, 
or  those  claiming  under  them  ;  that  the  final  sentence  of 
those  tribunals  is  conclusive  as  to  the  change  of  property 
operated  by  it,  and  cannot  be  again  incidentally  drawn 
in  question  in  any  other  judicial  forum ;  and  that  it  has 
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Municipal 
lawn  adrninu'- 
tered  in 
prize  courtfl. 


the  effect  of  closing  for  ever  all  private  controversy  be- 
tween the  captors  and  the  captured.  Tlie  demand  which 
the  United  States  made  upon  the  Danish  government  was 
not  for  a  judicial  revision  and  reversal  of  the  sentences 
pronounced  by  its  tribunals,  but  for  the  indenniity  to 
which  the  American  citizens  were  entitled  in  consequence 
of  the  denial  of  justice  by  tlie  tribunals  in  the  last  resort, 
and  of  the  responsibility  thus  incurred  by  the  Danish 
government  for  the  acts  of  its  cruisers  and  tribunals. 
The  Danish  government  was,  of  course,  free  to  adopt  any 
measures  it  might  think  proper,  to  satisfy  itself  of  the 
injustice  of  those  sentences,  one  of  the  most  natural  of 
which  would  be  a  re- examination  and  discussion  of  the 
cases  complained  of,  conducted  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
under  the  sanction  of  the  two  governments,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  question  of  title  to  the  specific 
property  which  had  been  irrevocably  condemned,  or  of 
reviving  the  controversy  between  the  individual  captors 
and  claimants  which  had  been  for  ever  terminated,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  between  government  and 
government  whether  injustice  had  been  done  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  one  power  against  the  citizens  of  the  other,  and 
of  determining  what  indemnity  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  latter. 

The  accuracy  of  this  distinction  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Danish  ministers,  and  a  treaty  concluded,  by  which 
a  satisfactory  indemnity  was  provided  for  the  American 
claimants  (h). 

It  is  a  question  of  great  nicety  how  far  a  prize  court  is  bound  to 
enforce  a  municipal  law  against  foreigners  when  that  municipal  law  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  In  a  case  before  Lord  Stowell,  it  was 
argued  that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  wore  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  and  that  lio  therefore  was  bound  to  disregard  tliom.  His 
lordship  was  of  ojjinion  that  as  the  Orders  in  Council  were  retaliatory, 
they  did  not  contravene  the  law  of  nations,  but  he  added,  "  I  liavo  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  would  cease  to  bo  just  if  thoy  ceased  to 
be  retaliatory;  and  thoy  would  cease  to  bo  retaliatory  from  the  moment 
the  enemy  retracts,  in  a  sincere  manner,  those  measures  of  his  which 


(A)  MfirtonH,  NonvMiu  Reciioil,  torn.  viii.  p.  8/50. 
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they  were  intended  to  retaliate  "  {{).     Sir  E.  Phillimore  is  of  opinion     Chap.  II. 
"  that  it  has  never  been  the  doctrine  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  that, 
because  they  sit  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown   has 
authority   to    prescribe   to    them  rules   which  violate    international 
law  "  {k). 

§  398. 
We  have  seen  that  a  firm  possession,  or  a  sentence  of  Title  to  real 

/v»    •  n  1  1      property,  how 

a  competent  court,  is  sumcient  to  confirm  the  captor  s  transferred 
title  to  personal  property  or  moveables  taken  in  war.  A  ^j„7J^ 
different  rule  is  applied  to  real  property,  or  immoveables.  '""""•• 
The  original  owner  of  this  species  of  property  is  entitled 
to  what  is  called  the  benefit  of  postliminy,  and  the  title 
acquired  in  war  muHt  be  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
before  it  can  be  considered  as  completely  valid.  This 
rule  cannot  be  frequently  applied  to  the  case  of  mere 
private  property,  which  by  the  general  usage  of  modem 
nations  is  exempt  from  confiscation.  It  only  becomes 
practically  important  in  questions  arising  out  of  aliena- 
tions of  real  property,  belonging  to  the  government, 
made  by  the  opposite  belligerent,  while  in  the  military 
occupation  of  the  country.  Such  a  title  must  bo  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  by  the 
general  operation  of  the  cession  of  teriitory  made  by  the 
enemy  in  such  treaty.  Until  such  confirmation,  it  con- 
tinues liable  to  be  divested  by  the  Jus  postliminii.  The 
pm-chaser  of  any  portion  of  the  national  domain  takes  it 
at  the  peril  of  being  evicted  by  the  original  sovereign 
owner  when  he  is  restored  to  the  possession  of  his 
dominions  (/).  ^  3^3 

Grotius  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  his  great  work  ^^^^^  '»'t^ 
to  prove,  by  the  consenting  testimony  of  all  ages  and  enemies, 
nations,  that  good  faith  ought  to  be  observed  towards  an 

(♦)  TAe  Jb.r,  Edw.  Ad.  312.  Modeme    de    I'Europe,    §}    256—258. 

{k)  PhiUimore,  vol.  iii.   J  436.      The  ^arteiiB,   Precis,   &c.,  liv.  viu.  ch.  4, 

Recovery,   6   C.    Rob.    348  ;    The   Snipe,  ^  ^82,  a.     Where  the  case  of  conqueet 

Edw.  Ad.  381  ;  The  Maria,   1   C.  Rob.  '^  compUcated  with  that  of  civil  revo- 

350  ;  The  Od»ee,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  150.  ^"*^°°'  "^^  *  change  of  internal  govern- 
ment recognized  by  the  nation  itself  and 

{/)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  by  foreign  States,  a  modification  of  the 

iii.  cap.   6,   i  4  ;  cap.  9,  §13-     Vattel,  rule  may  be  required  in  its  practical 

Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  13,  \\  197—  appUcation.     Vide  ante,   Pt.   I.   ch    2 

200,  210,  212.     Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  ^^  28  ei  seq  ' 
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enemy.  And  even  Bynkerslioek,  who  holds  that  every 
other  sort  of  fraud  may  be  practised  towards  him,  pro- 
hibits perfidy,  upon  the  ground  that  his  character  of 
enemy  ceases  by  tlie  compact  Avith  him,  so  far  as  the 
terms  of  that  compact  extend.  "  I  allow  of  any  kind  of 
deceit,"  says  he,  '' perfidy  alone  excepted,  not  because 
anything  is  unlawful  against  an  enemy,  but  because 
when  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as  the 
promise  extends,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  Indeed, 
without  this  mitigation,  the  horrors  of  war  would  be 
indefinite  in  extent  and  interminable  in  duration.  The 
usage  of  civilized  nations  has  therefore  introduced 
certain  commercia  helli,  by  which  the  violence  of  war 
may  be  allayed,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  objects 
and  purposes,  and  something  of  a  pacific  intercourse 
may  be  kept  up,  which  may  lead,  in  time,  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  differences,  and  ultimately  to  peace  {m). 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  rights  of  war  may  be  relaxed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  respective  belligerent  parties.  Among  these  is  that 
of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  by  means  of  a  truce  or 
armistice.  This  may  be  either  general  or  special.  If  it 
be  general  in  its  application  to  all  hostilities  in  every 
place,  and  is  to  endure  for  a  very  long  or  indefinite 
period,  it  amounts  in  effect  to  a  temporary  peace,  except 
that  it  leaves  undecided  the  controversy  in  which  the 
war  originated.  Such  were  the  truces  formerly  con- 
cluded between  the  Christian  powers  and  the  Turks. 
Such,  too,  was  the  armistice  concluded,  in  1609,  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  provinces  in  the  Netherlands.  A 
partial  truce  is  limited  to  certain  places,  such  as  iha  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  which  may  take  place  between  two 
contending  armies,  or  between  a  besieged  fortress  and 
the  army  by  which  it  is  invested  («). 

The  power  to  conclude  a  universal  armistice  or  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the 


(m)  Bjiikenboek,  Qnmit.  Jar.  Fab. 
lib.  I.  oap.  1.  Tht  Dtijje,  8  0.  Rob. 
139. 


(m)  Vattol,  Droit  dea  Geu8,  liv.  iii 
oh.  10,  §i  236,  230. 
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ordinary  official  autliority  of  the  general  or  admiral  Chap.  II. 
commanding  in  chief  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
State.  The  conclusion  of  such  a  general  truce  requires 
either  the  previous  special  authority  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State,  or  a  subsequent  ratification  by  such 
power  (o). 

A  partial  truce  or  limited  suspension  of  hostilities  may 
be  concluded  between  the  military  and  naval  officers  of 
the  respective  belligerent  States,  without  any  special 
authority  for  that  purpose,  where,  from  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  commands,  such  an  authority  is  neces- 
sarily implied  as  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
official  duties  (jo).  §402. 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  binds  the  contracting  parties,  J'^''J^„  '^ 
and  all  acting  immediately  under  their  direction,  from 
the  time  it  is  concluded  ;  but  it  must  be  duly  promul- 
gated in  order  to  have  a  force  of  legal  obligation  with 
regard  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  belligerent  States ;  so 
that  if,  before  such  notification,  they  have  committed 
any  act  of  hostility,  they  are  not  personally  responsible, 
unless  their  ignorance  be  imputable  to  their  own  fault  or 
negligence.  But  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  is 
bound  to  fulfil  its  own  engagements,  or  those  made  by 
its  authority,  express  or  implied,  the  government  of  the 
captor  is  bound,  in  the  case  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
by  sea,  to  restore  all  prizes  made  in  contravention  of 
the  armistice.  To  prevent  the  disputes  and  difficulties 
arising  from  such  questions,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  in  the 
convention  of  armistice,  as  in  treaties  of  peace,  a  pro- 
spective period  within  which  hostilities  are  to  cease, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  situation  and  distance  of 
places  (^).  ^  ^  ^  §403. 

Besides  the  general  maxims  applicable  to  the  interpre-  ?"^^  ^^^. 

.    "  .  ^^  i  interpreting 

tation  of  all  international  compacts,  there  are  some  rules  conventions 

of  truce. 
(o)  GrotioB,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  {p)   Vide  ante,  Pt.  III.  oh.  2,  $J  254, 


255. 


iii.   cap.   22,   §   8.     Barbeyrac's  Note. 

Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iu.  eh.  16,  (^)  ^~*^'"'  ^«  '^"-  ^^^-  ^«  ^*«-  "^- 

iii.  cap.  21,  6  5.    VatteL  Droit  des  Gens, 
«i  233— 238.  ,.      .."   ,  'J,    .  „„„ 

'*  uv.  m.  on.  16,  §  239. 

W.  N  N 
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Part  IV.  peculiarly  applicable  to  conventions  for  the  suspension 
of  hostilities.  The  first  of  these  peculiar  rules,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel,  is  that  each  party  may  do  within  his 
own  territory,  or  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
armistice,  whatever  he  could  do  in  time  of  peace.  Thus 
either  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  levy  and  march 
troops,  collect  provisions  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
receive  reinforcements  from  his  allies,  or  repair  the 
fortifications  of  a  place  not  actually  besieged. 

The  second  rule  is,  that  neither  party  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  truce  to  execute,  without  peril  to  himself, 
what  the  continuance  of  hostilities  might  have  disabled 
him  from  doing.  Such  an  act  would  be  a  fraudulent 
violation  of  the  armistice.  For  example  : — in  the  case 
of  a  truce  between  the  commander  of  a  fortified  town 
and  the  army  besieging  it,  neither  party  is  at  liberty  to 
continue  works,  constructed  either  for  attack  or  defence, 
or  to  erect  new  fortifications  for  such  purposes.  Nor 
can  the  garrison  avail  itself  of  the  truce  to  introduce 
provisions  or  succours  into  the  town,  through  the 
passages  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the  besieging 
army  would  have  been  competent  to  obstruct  and  pre- 
vent, had  hostilities  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
armistice. 

The  third  rule  stated  by  Vattel  is  rather  a  corollary 
from  the  preceding  rules  than  a  distinct  principle  capable 
of  any  separate  application.  As  tlie  truce  merely  sus- 
pends hostilities  without  terminating  the  war,  all  things 
are  to  remain  in  their  antecedent  state  in  the  places,  the 
possession  of  which  was  sjDCcially  contested  at  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  (r). 

It  is  obvious  that  the   contracting  parties  may,  by 

express  compact,  derogate  in   any  and  every  respect 

„  404       from  these  general  conditions. 

Eeoommoncc-       At  tlio  expiration  of  the  period  stipulated  in  the  truce, 

hMtiiitiMon    hostilities  recommence  as  a  matter  of  course,  witliout  any 

StnSS"***"  J^^w  declaration  of  war.     But  if  the  truce  has  been  con- 

(r)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Qenn,  liv.  lU.  oh.  10,  $$  246—261. 
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eluded  for  an  indefinite,  or  for  a  very  long  period,  Chap.  II. 
good  faith  and  humanity  concur  in  requiring  previous 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  enemy  of  an  intention  to 
terminate  what  he  may  justly  regard  as  equivalent  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Such  was  the  duty  inculcated  by  the 
Fecial  college  upon  the  Romans,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
long  truce  which  they  had  made  with  the  people  of  Veii. 
That  people  had  recommenced  hostilities  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  truce.  Still  it  was 
held  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  send  hemlds  and 
demand  satisfaction  before  renewing  the  war  (»).  „  .q. 

Capitulations  for  the  surrender  of  troops,  fortresses.  Capitulations 
and  particular  districts  of  country,  fall  naturally  wathin  render  of 
the  scope  of  the  general  powei*s  entrusted  to  military  and  S^^ 
naval  commanders.  Stipulations  between  the  governor 
of  a  besieged  place,  and  the  general  or  admiral  com- 
manding the  forces  by  which  it  is  invested,  if  necessarily 
connected  with  the  surrender,  do  not  require  the  subse- 
quent sanction  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  Such  are 
the  usual  sti])ulations  for  the  security  of  the  religion  and 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  garrison  shall  not 
bear  arms  against  the  conquerors  for  a  limited  period, 
and  other  like  clauses  properly  incident  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  transaction.  But  if  the  commander  of  the 
fortified  town  undertake  to  stipulate  for  the  perpetual 
cession  of  that  place,  or  enter  into  other  engagements 
not  fairly  within  the  scope  of  his  implied  authority,  his 
promise  amounts  to  a  mere  sponsion  (t).  g  40g^ 

The  celebrated  convention  made  by  the  Roman  consuls  ^''"Yf'^*]?"  °^ 

•'  ^      the  Laudine 

with  the  Samnites,  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  was  of  this  Forks, 
nature.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate  in  disavow- 
ing this  ignominious  compact,  is  approved  by  Grotius 
and  Vattel,  who  hold  that  the  Samnites  were  not  entitled 
to  be  placed  in  statu  quOj  because  they  must  have  known 
that  the  Roman  consuls  were  wholly  unauthorized  to 
make  such  a  convention.     This  consideration  seems  suf- 

(«)  Liv.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.    As  to      see  Wheaton's  Hiat.  Law  of  Nations, 

the  laws  of  war  observed  bv  the  Romans,      PP'  20 — 25. 

(0  Vick  ante,  Pt.  HI.  oh.  2,  f  255. 

N  n2 
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Part  rv.     ficient  to  justify  the  Romans  in  acting  on  this  occasion 

according  to  their  uniform  uncompromising  policy,  by 

delivering  up  to  the  Samnites  the  authors  of  the  treaty, 

and  persevering  in  the  war  until  this  formidable  enemy 

p  407       "^^^s  finally  subjugated  (u). 

Convention  The  convontion  concluded  at  Closter-Seven,  during  the 

ofCloster-  i         x^    i  p     /<        i       i         i 

Seven,  sevon  years    war,  between  the  i)uke  oi    Cumberland, 

commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Hanover,  and  Marshal 
Richelieu,  commanding  the  French  army,  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  treaties  of  this  kind  recorded  in  modern  his- 
tory.   It  does  not  appear,  from  the  discussions  which  took 
place  between  the  two  governments  on  this  occasion,  that 
there  was  any  disagreement  between  them  as  to  the 
true  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to  such 
transactions.     The  conduct,  if  not  the  language  of  both 
parties,  implies  a  mutual  admission  that  the  convention 
was  of  a  nature  to  require  ratification,  as  exceeding  the 
ordinary  powers  of  mere  military  commanders  in  respect 
to  mere  military  capitulations.     Tlie  same  remark  may 
be  applied   to  the  convention  signed  at   El  Arish,   in 
1800,  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  army; 
although  the  position  of  the  two  governments,  as  to  the 
convention  of  Closter-Seven,  was   reversed   in  that  of 
El  Arish,  the  British  government  refusing  in  the  first 
instance  to  j^ermit   the  execution  of  the  latter  treaty 
upon  the  ground  of  the  defect  in  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
powers,    and,    after   the   battle  of   Heliopolis,  insisting 
upon  its  being  performed  by  the  French,  when  circum- 
stances had  varied  and  rendered  its  execution  no  longer 
consistent  with  their  policy  and  interest.     Good  faith 
may   have    characterized    the    conduct   of    the   British 
government  in  this  instance,  as  was  strenuously  insisted 
by  ministers  in  the  parliamentary  discussions  to  which 
the  treaty  gave  rise,  but  there  is  at  least  no  evidence  of 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  General  Kleber.      His  conduct 
may  rather  be   compared  with   that  of  the   Duke   of 

(n)  See  the  acoonnt  given  hy  Livy  of  this  remarkable  tranaaction. 
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Cumberland  at  Closter-Seven  (and  it  certainly  will  not  Chap.  11. 
suffer  by  the  comparison),  in  concluding  a  convention 
suited  to  existing  circumstances,  which  it  was  plainly 
his  interest  to  carry  into  effect  when  it  was  signed,  and 
afterwards  refusing  to  abide  by  it  when  those  circum- 
stances were  materially  changed.  In  these  compacts, 
time  is  material :  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  contract.  If  anything  occurs  to 
render  its  immediate  execution  impracticable,  it  becomes 
of  no  effect,  or  at  least  is  subject  to  be  varied  by  fresh 

neofotiation  (x). 

^   ^  .  §407a. 

The  city  of  Manila  and  all  the  Philippine  Islands  surrendered  to  the  Capitulation 

English  in  1762.  By  art.  1  of  the  Capitulation  it  is  stipulated,  <"^'""^' 
"  That  all  the  effects  and  possessions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manila  and 
its  dependencies  shall  be  secured  to  them,  under  the  protection  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  with  the  same  liberty  they  have  heretofore  en- 
joyed." Art.  4.  That  the  inhabitants  may  carry  on  all  sorts  of  com- 
merce as  British  subjects.  A  Spanish  man-of-war,  T/ie  Trinidad, 
sailed  from  Manila,  Ist  August,  1762,  before  the  date  of  the  capitula- 
tion, but  being  damaged  by  storm  put  back  to  Manila  to  refit,  and  waa 
captured  by  II.M.  ships  Ar^o  and  Panther  near  the  island  of  Capult, 
one  of  the  Philippines,  30th  October,  1762.  The  Trinidad  and  her 
cargo  were  subsequently  condemned  in  tlie  Admiralty  Court  as  lawful 
prize  to  the  Arffo  and  Panther.  On  an  appeal  interposed  in  the  name 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Manila,  the  Lords  declared  that  the  capitulation 
ought  to  be  construed  liberally  in  favour  of  the  claimant,  but  that 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  The  agreement  to  preserve  the  city  of 
Manila  from  the  plunderer  and  the  inhabitants  in  their  effects  and 
possessions,  for  a  price  to  be  paid,  is  manifestly  ransoming  what  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  conqueror  in  consequence  of  the  place  having 
been  taken  by  storm,  but  can  have  no  relation  to  any  effects  or 
possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  not  under  the  power  of  the 
conqueror,  nor  subject  to  the  fate  of  the  place.  Further,  even  if  the 
ship  had  not  begun  her  voyage  before  the  surrender,  sailing  a  Spanish 
man-of-war  was  not  carrying  on  commerce  as  British  subjects.  And 
the  appeal  was  dismissed  (i/). 

Passports,  safe-conducts,  and  licenses,  are  documents  Passports, 
granted  in  war  to  protect  persons  and  property  from  the  Tnct8!'&ud 

licenses. 
(x)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie      But  see  Hall,  International  Law,  p.  553, 
Fran^aiae,  torn,  vi    pp.  97 — 107.     An-       for  a  somewhat  different  presentment  of 
nual  Register,  vol.  i.  pp.  209 — 213,  228       the  facts  to  that  contained  in  the  text. 
—234;  vol.  xlii.  p.  219,  pp.  223—233.  (y)  The  S«ntusima   Trinidad,  alias  J?/ 

State  Papers,   vol.    xliii.    pp.    28 — 34.       Poddoso,  Marsden,  Adm.  Cases.  1G2. 
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Part  rv.  general  operation  of  hostilities.  The  competency  of  the 
authority  to  issue  them  depends  on  the  general  principles 
already  noticed.  This  sovereign  authority  may  be 
vested  in  military  and  naval  commanders,  or  in  certain 
civil  officers,  either  expressly,  or  by  inevitable  imjjlica- 
tion  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  general  trust. 
Such  documents  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules 
of  liberality  and  good  faith  with  other  acts  of  the 
§  409.  sovereign  power  (^). 
SdeSth  Thus  a  license  granted  by  the  belligerent  State  to  its 

the  enemy,  own  subjccts,  or  to  the  subjccts  of  its  enemy,  to  carry 
on  a  trade  interdicted  by  war,  operates  as  a  dispensation 
with  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  its  terms  can  be  fairly 
construed  to  extend.  The  adverse  belligerent  party 
may  justly  consider  such  documents  of  protection  as  per  se 
a  ground  of  capture  and  confiscation ;  but  the  maritime 
tribunals  of  the  State,  under  whose  authority  they  are 
issued,  are  bound  to  consider  them  as  lawful  relaxations 
of  the  ordinary  state  of  war.  A  license  is  an  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  which 
alone  is  competent  to  decide  on  all  the  considerations  of 
political  and  commercial  expediency,  by  which  such  an 
exception  from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  war  must 
be  controlled.  Licenses,  being  high  acts  of  sovereignty, 
are  necessarily  stridi  juris,  and  must  not  be  carried 
further  than  the  intention  of  the  authority  whicli  grants 
them  may  be  supposed  to  extend.  Not  that  they  are  to 
be  construed  with  pedantic  accuracy,  or  that  every 
small  deviation  should  be  held  to  vitiate  their  fair  effect. 
An  excess  in  the  quantity  of  goods  permitted  might  not 
be  considered  as  noxious  to  any  extent,  but  a  variation 
in  their  quality  or  substance  might  be  more  significant, 
because  a  liberty  assumed  of  importing  one  species  of 
goods,  under  a  license  to  import  another,  might  lead  to 
very  dangerous  consequences.  The  limitations  of  time, 
persons,  and  places,  specified  in  the  license,  are  also 

(*)  Orotlun,  do  Jur.  Bol.  ao  Pao.  lib.  Ul.  cap.  21,  J  14.     Vuttol,  Droit  dos 
Oeoi,  llr.  iii.  oh.  17,  ^k  266-277. 
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material.  The  great  principle  in  these  cases  is,  that  Chap.  II. 
subjects  are  not  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  nor  the 
enemy's  subjects  with  the  belligerent  State,  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  government ;  and  a  material 
object  of  the  control  which  the  government  exercises 
over  such  a  trade  is,  that  it  may  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
the  persons,  and  under  what  restrictions  of  time  and 
place  such  an  exemption  from  the  ordinaiy  laws  of  war 
may  be  extended.  Such  are  the  genei-al  principles  laid 
down  by  Sir  W.  Scott  for  the  interpretation  of  these 
documents ;  but  Grotius  lays  down  the  general  rule,  that 
safe-conducts,  of  which  these  licenses  are  a  species,  are 
to  be  liberally  construed;  laza  quam  strtcta  interpretatio 
admittenda  est.  And  during  the  last  war,  licenses  were 
eventually  interpreted  with  gi*eat  liberality  in  the  British 
Courts  of  Prize  {a).  «  .<q 

It  was  made  a  question  in  some  cases  in  those  Courts,  A'**^*^".*^ 
how  far  these  documents  could  protect  against  British  lioMues. 
capture,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
authority  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  issued. 
The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  The  llope^  an 
American  ship,  laden  with  com  and  flour,  captured 
whilst  proceeding  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of 
the  Peninsula  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and 
claimed  as  protected  by  an  instrument  gmnted  by  the 
British  consul  at  Boston,  accomjjanied  by  a  certified 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  admiral  on  the  Halifax  station. 
In  pronouncing  judgment  in  this  case,  Sir  W.  Scott 
observed  that  the  instrument  of  protection,  in  order  to 
be  effectual,  must  come  from  those  who  have  a  com- 
petent authority  to  grant  such  a  protection,  but  that  the 
papers  in  question  came  from  persons  who  were  vested 
with  no  such  authority.  To  exempt  the  property  of 
enemies  from  the  effect  of  hostilities  is  a  very  high  act 
of  sovereign  authority ;  if  at  any  time  delegated  to 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  it  must  be  exercised 


{«)  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  7.     Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law, 
vol.  i.  p.  163,  note  (*),  5th  edit. 
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Part  IV.  either  by  those  who  have  a  special  commission  granted 
to  them  for  the  particular  business,  and  who,  in  legal 
language,  are  called  mandatories  ;  or  by  persons  in  whom 
such  a  power  is  vested  in  virtue  of  any  situation  to  which 
it  may  be  considered  incidental.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
no  consul  in  any  country,  particularly  in  an  enemy's 
country,  is  vested  with  any  such  power  in  virtue  of  his 
station.  Ei  rei  non  prceponiturj  and,  therefore,  his  acts  in 
relation  to  it  are  not  binding.  Neither  does  the  admiral, 
on  any  station,  possess  such  authority.  He  has,  indeed, 
power  relative  to  the  ships  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, and  can  restrain  them  from  committing  acts  of 
hostility  ;  but  he  cannot  go  beyond  that ;  he  cannot  grant 
a  safeguard  of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
station.  The  protections,  therefore,  which  had  been  set 
up  did  not  result  from  any  power  incidental  to  the 
situation  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  granted ; 
and  it  was  not  pretended  that  any  such  power  was 
specially  intrusted  to  them  for  the  particular  occasion. 
If  the  instruments  which  had  been  relied  upon  by  the 
claimants  were  to  be  considered  as  the  naked  acts  of 
those  persons,  then  they  were,  in  every  point  of  view, 
totally  invalid.  But  the  question  was,  whether  the 
British  government  had  taken  any  steps  to  ratify  these 
proceedings,  and  thus  to  convert  them  into  valid  acts  of 
state ;  for  persons  not  having  full  power  may  make  what, 
in  law,  are  termed  sponsiones,  or,  in  diplomatic  language, 
treaties  sub  spe  ratij  to  which  a  subsequent  ratification 
may  give  validity :  ratihahitio  mandato  wquiparatur.  The 
learned  judge  proceeded  to  show  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  confirmed  the  acts  of  its  officers,  by  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  26th  October,  1813,  and  accordingly 
decreed  restitution  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  The 
Reward^  before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  the  principle  of  tins 
judgment  was  substantially  confirmed;  but  in  that  of 
7'he  Charles^  and  other  similar  cases,  where  certificates  or 
passports  of  the  same  kind,  signed  by  Admiral  Sawyer, 
and  also  by  the  Spanish  minister  in  the  United  States, 
had  been  used  for  voyages  from  thence  to  the  Spanish 
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"West  Indies,  the  Lords  of  Appeal  held  that  these  docu-  Chap.  II. 
iiients,  not  being  included  witliin  the  terms  of  the  con- 
firmatory Order  in  Council,  did  not  afford  protection. 
In  the  cases  of  passports  granted  by  the  British  minister 
in  the  United  States,  permitting  American  vessels  to  sail 
with  provisions  from  thence  to  the  island  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  not  confirmed  by  an  Order  in  Council,  the 
Lords  condemned  in  all  the  cases  not  expressly  included 
within  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council,  by  which 
certain  descriptions  of  licenses  granted  by  the  minister 
had  been  confirmed  (It). 

A  license  may  be  vitiated  by  fraudulent  conduct  in  obtaining  it.  Vitiation  of 
The  misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  material  facts  renders  the  "ceuacB. 
license  a  nullity,  and  exposes  the  property  it  is  invoked  to  protect  to 
certain  condemnation  (c).  A  license  must  also  be  used  in  the  manner 
intended  by  the  grantor.  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  right 
of  user  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  construction  of  the  grant  that  is 
merely  erroneous.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  will  of  the 
grantor  shall  be  observed ;  so  that  that  only  shall  be  done  which  he 
intended  to  permit ;  whatever  he  did  not  mean  to  permit  is  absolutely 
interdicted.  Hence  the  party  who  uses  the  license,  engages,  not  only 
for  fair  intentions,  but  for  an  accurate  interpretation  and  execution  of 
the  grant "  (f/).  In  America  it  was  determined  that  under  the  Act  of 
the  13th  July,  1861,  the  President  was  the  only  functionary  who  could 
grant  a  license  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  All  other  licenses  were  held 
to  be  A'oid,  and  therefore  ships  licensed  by  any  one  else  were  con- 
demned ;  and  the  persons  acting  under  any  but  the  President's  licenses 
were  held  to  be  trading  with  the  enemy  («). 

g  411 
The  contract  made  for  the  ransom  of  enemy's  pro-  Ransom  of 

perty,  taken  at  sea,  is  generally  carried  into  effect  by  ^^J^. 
means  of  a  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  captors,  per- 
mitting the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  to  proceed  to  a 
designated  port,  within  a  limited  time.  Unless  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  the  captor's  own  country,  this 
document  furnishes  a  complete  legal  protection  against 
the  cruisers  of  the  same  nation,  or  its  allies,  during  the 
period,   and  within  the  geographical  limits,   prescribed 

{b)  The  Hope,  1  Dods.  Ad.  226 ;  Ibid.  (rf)  Duer    on    Insurance,   I.   p.   598. 

Appendix  (D.).      Stewart's  Vice-Adm.  Vandyck  v.  Whitinore,  1  East,  475. 

Rep.  p.  3G7.  (*)    The   Sea   Lion,   5    Wallace,   630  ; 

(r)  Duer    on    Insurance,    I.    p.    598.  The   Oicachita   Cotton,   6  Wallace,    521  ; 

The  Cosmopolite,  4  C.  Rob.  11  ;  The  Clio,  M'Kee  v.   U.  S.,  8  Wallace,   167;   The 

6  C.  Rob.  69.     Halleck,  ch.  xxviii.  §  6.  Eeform,  3  Wallace,  617. 
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^^tlV.  by  its  terms.  This  protection  results  from  the  general 
authority  to  capture,  which  is  delegated  by  the  belligerent 
State  to  its  commissioned  cruisers,  and  which  involves 
the  power  to  ransom  captured  property,  when  judged 
advantageous.  If  the  ransomed  vessel  is  lost  by  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  before  her  arrival,  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
sum  stipulated  for  her  ransom  is  not  thereby  extinguished. 
The  captor  guarantees  the  captured  vessel  against  being 
interrupted  in  its  course,  or  retaken,  by  other  cruisers  of 
his  nation,  or  its  allies,  but  he  does  not  insure  against 
losses  by  the  perils  of  the  seas.  Even  where  it  is  ex- 
pressly agreed  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  by  these  perils 
shall  discharge  the  captured  from  the  payment  of  the 
ransom,  this  clause  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a  total 
loss  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  not  extended  to  shipwreck 
or  stranding,  which  might  afford  the  master  a  temptation 
fraudulently  to  cast  away  his  vessel,  in  order  to  save  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  and  avoid  the  payment 
of  the  ransom.  AVhere  the  ransomed  vessel,  having  ex- 
ceeded the  time  or  deviated  from  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  ransom-bill,  is  re-taken,  the  debtoi's  of  the  ransom 
are  discharged  from  their  obligation,  which  is  merged  in 
the  prize,  and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  net  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  and  paid  to  the  first  captor,  whilst  the 
residue  is  paid  to  the  second  captor.  So  if  the  captor, 
after  having  ransomed  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
is  himself  taken  by  the  enemy,  together  with  the  ransom- 
bill,  of  whicli  he  is  the  bearer,  this  ransom-bill  becomes 
a  part  of  the  capture  made  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  hostile  nation,  who  were  debtors  of  the 
ransom,  are  thereby  discharged  from  their  obligation. 
The  death  of  the  hostage  taken  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  captured  docs  not 
discharge  the  contract ;  for  tlie  captor  trusts  to  him  as  a 
collateral  security  only,  and  by  losing  it  docs  not  also 
lose  his  original  security,  unless  tlicro  is  an  express 
agreement  to  that  effect  (/). 

{/)  Pothier,  TaAU  i»  PkopriAt^,  Non.      liv.  i(i.  tit.  9  ;  dos  PrisoB,  art.  19.   Trait«'> 
134—187.     Valin,   rar  rOrdonnanoe,      deaPri«eH,  oh.  II,  NO0.  I— 3. 
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Sir  William  Scott  states,  in  the  ease  of  The  Hoop,  that  Chap.  II. 
as  to  ransoms,  which  are  contracts  arising  ex  jure  bellij 
and  tolerated  as  such,  the  enemy  was  not  permitted  to 
sue  in  the  British  courts  of  justice  in  his  own  proper 
person  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  even  before  British 
subjects  were  prohibited  by  the  statute  22  Geo.  III. 
cap.  25,  from  ransoming  enemy's  property ;  but  the 
payment  was  enforced  by  an  action  brought  by  the 
imprisoned  hostage  in  the  courts  of  his  own  country  for 
the  recovery  of  his  freedom.  But  the  effect  of  such  a 
contract,  like  that  of  every  other  which  may  be  lawfully 
entered  into  between  belligerents,  is  to  suspend  the 
character  of  enemy  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to  the 
ransom-bill;  and  consequently,  the  technical  objection 
of  the  want  of  a  persona  standi  in  judicio  cannot,  on  prin- 
ciple, prevent  a  suit  being  brought  by  the  captor  directly 
on  the  ransom-bill.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  practice 
in  the  maritime  courts  of  the  European  continent  (^). 

§  411a. 
The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  gives  power  to  His  Majesty  in  council  British  law 

to  make  such  orders  as  may  seem  expedient  for  prohibiting  or  allow-  "*  ranaom. 

iug  the  ransom  of  British  ships  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy.     If  any 

person  ransoms  or  agrees  to  ransom  any  ship  or  goods  in  contravention 

of  such  orders,  he  may  on  conviction  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding 

600/.  by  the  Admiralty  Court  (A).  o  41  iv 

In  1874,  a  conference,  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  countries  The  BruHsiels 
of  Europe,  assembled  at  Brussels,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  ^°'«rence, 
Eussia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  project  of  international  rules 
on  the  lavrs  and  usages  of  war.  A  series  of  rules  on  the  subjects  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter  was  agreed  to,  but  no  international  compact 
was  entered  into.  "A  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter," 
wrote  Lord  Derby,  "  has  convinced  Her  Majesty's  government  that  it 
is  their  duty  firmly  to  repudiate,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  in  any  future  war,  any  project  for  altering  the  principles  of 
international  law  upon  which  this  country  has  hitherto  acted,  and 
above  all  to  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  facilitate  aggressive  wars,  and  to  paralyse  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  an  invaded  people  "  (i*).     Nevertheless,  though  not  abso- 

(y)  The  Hoop,   1  C.  Rob.  201.      See  (A)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  45.     And 

Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in  the  case  see  Maisonnaire  v.  Keating,  2  Galliaon, 

of  Ricord  v.  Bettenham,  Burrow's  Rep.  337  ;  Miller  v.  The  Resolution,  2  Dallas, 

p.   1734;  Pothier,  Propriete,  Nob.  136,  15;  Cobbett,  L.  C,  119,  120. 

137.  (i)  Lord  Derby  to  Lord  A.  Lofhu, 
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Paxt  IV.      lutely  bindiug,  the  rules  were  of  great  value  in  exhibiting  the  prevail- 
ing ideas  in  a  definite  form  (k)  ;  and  many  of  them  have  found  a  place 
in  the  Manuals  of  War  now  issued  by  most  civilized  governments  for 
the  instruction  of  their  officers  in  the  field  (I). 
HagTieCon-         At  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  the  representatives  of  all 
1899.  *^®  States  there  assembled,  with  the  exception  of  China,  signed  the 

following  Convention  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare. 
It  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Declaration  of  Brussels ;  it  allows 
the  adhesion  of  non-signatory  powers  and  denunciation  by  any  one  of 
the  signatories  on  a  year's  notice  to  the  Netherland  government  (m). 

Sect.  I.— ON  BELLIGEEENTS. 
Chap.  I. —  On  the  Qualifications  of  Belligerents. 

§  4Ilc.  Article  1.  The  laws,  rights,   and  duties  of  war  apply  not  only  to 

armies,  but  also  to  militia  and  volunteer  corps,  fulfilling  the  following 
conditions: — (1)  To  be  commanded  by  one  person  responsible  for  his 
subordinates  ;  (2)  To  have  a  fixed  distinctive  emblem  recognizable  at  a 
distance  ;  (3)  To  carry  arms  openly;  and  (4)  To  conduct  their  opera- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  In  countries 
where  militia  or  volunteer  corps  constitute  the  army,  or  form  part  of 
it,  they  are  included  under  the  denomination  **  army." 

Art.  2.  The  population  of  a  territory  which  has  not  been  occupied 
who,  on  the  enemy's  approach,  spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist 
the  invading  troops  without  having  time  to  organize  themselves  in 
accordance  with  Article  1,  shall  be  regarded  as  belligerent,  if  they 
respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

Art.  3.  The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  consist  of 
combatants  and  non-combatants.  In  case  of  capture  by  the  enemy 
both  have  a  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

CuAP.  II. —  On  Prisoners  of  War. 

§  41  Id.  Art.  4.  Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  government, 

but  not  in  that  of  the  individuals  or  corj)s  who  captured  them.  They 
must  bo  humanely  treated.  All  their  j^ersonal  belongings,  except 
arms,  horses,  and  military  papers,  remain  their  property. 

Art.  5.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  interned  in  a  town,  fortress,  camp, 
or  any  other  locality,  and  bound  not  to  go  beyond  certain  fixed  limits ; 
but  they  can  only  be  confined  as  an  indispensable  measure  of  safety. 

Art.  G.  The  State  may  utilize  the  labour  of  jirisouers  of  war  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  and  aptitude.     Their  tasks  shall  not  be  excessive,  and 

20th  Jaonary,  1876.    Hertdet,  Mup  of  (/)  Maioe,  Int.  Law,  Loot.  X.  p.  17G  ; 

Europe,  vol.  lU.  p.  1976.  anU,  p.  28,  note. 

(k)  The  whole  of  tlio  procei-dinfpi  of 
the  Confcnmco  «ill  Ik-  found  in  Pari.  ('")  Parliamentary  Papers,  Mi^oolla. 

Papen,  MiaoellaBooiu  (No.  1),  1876.  neoiw,  No,  1  (1890)  [0.  9fi3t]. 
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shall   have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  operations.      Prisoners     Chap.  II. 
may  be  authorized  to  work  for  the  public  service,  for  private  persons,  ~~ 

or  on  their  own  account.  Work  done  for  the  State  shall  be  paid  for 
according  to  the  tariffs  in  force  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army 
employed  on  similar  tasks.  When  the  work  is  for  other  branches  of 
the  public  service  or  for  private  persons,  the  conditions  shall  be  settled 
in  agreement  with  the  military  authorities.  The  wages  of  the  prisoners 
shall  go  towards  improving  their  position,  and  the  balance  shall  be 
paid  them  at  the  time  of  their  release,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

Art.  7.  The  government  into  whose  hands  prisoners  of  war  have 
fallen  is  bound  to  maintain  them.  Failing  a  special  agreement  between 
the  belligerents,  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated  as  regards  food, 
quarters,  and  clothing,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  govern- 
ment which  has  captured  them. 

Art.  8.  Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  regulations, 
and  orders  in  force  in  the  army  of  the  State  into  whose  hands  they 
have  fallen.  Anj'  act  of  insubordination  warrants  the  adoption,  as 
regards  them,  of  such  measures  of  severity  as  may  be  necessary. 
Escaped  prisoners,  recaptured  before  they  have  succeeded  in  rejoining 
their  army,  or  before  quitting  the  territory  occupied  by  the  army  that 
captured  them,  are  liable  to  disciplinary  punishment.  Prisoners  who, 
after  succeeding  in  escaping,  are  again  taken  prisoners,  are  not  liable 
to  any  jiunishment  for  the  previous  flight. 

Art.  9.  Every  prisoner  of  war,  if  questioned,  is  bound  to  declare  his 
true  name  and  rank,  and  if  he  disregards  this  rule  be  is  liable  to  a 
curtailment  of  the  advantages  accorded  to  the  prisoners  of  war  of  his 
class. 

Art.  10.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole  if  the  laws 
of  their  country'  authorize,  and,  in  such  a  case,  they  are  bound,  on 
their  personal  honour,  scrupulously  to  fulfil,  both  as  regards  their  own 
government  and  the  government  by  whom  they  were  made  prisoners, 
the  engagements  they  have  contracted.  In  such  cases,  their  own 
government  shall  not  require  of  nor  accept  from  them  any  service 
incompatible  with  the  parole  given. 

Art.  11 .  A  prisoner  of  war  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  his  liberty  on 
parole ;  similarly  the  hostile  government  is  not  obliged  to  assent  to  the 
prisoner's  request  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole. 

Art.  12.  Any  prisoner  of  war,  who  is  liberated  on  parole  and 
recaptured  bearing  arms  against  the  government  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  his  honour,  or  against  the  allies  of  that  government,  forfeits 
his  right  to  be  treated  as  a  pi-isoner  of  war,  and  can  be  brought  before 
the  Courts. 

Art.  13.  Individuals  who  follow  an  army  without  directly  belonging 
to  it,  such  as  newspaper  correspondents  and  reporters,  sutlers,  con- 
tractors, who  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  whom  the  latter  think 
fit  to  detain,  have  a  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  provided 
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Part  rV.  tlioy  can  produce  a  certificate  from  the  military  autliorities  of  the 
army  they  were  accompanying. 

Art.  14.  A  Bureau  for  information  relative  to  prisoners  of  war  is 
instituted,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  each  of  the  belli- 
gerent States,  and,  -when  necessary-,  in  the  neutral  countries  on  whose 
territory  belligerents  have  been  received.  This  Bureau  is  intended  to 
answer  all  inquiries  about  prisoners  of  war,  and  is  furnished  by  the 
various  services  concerned  with  all  the  necessary'  information  to  enable 
it  to  keep  an  individual  return  for  each  prisoner  of  war.  It  is  kept 
informed  of  internments  and  changes,  as  well  as  of  admissions  into 
hospitals  and  deaths.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Information  Bureau  to 
receive  and  collect  all  objects  of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters,  <S:c., 
found  on  the  battlefields  or  left  by  prisoners  who  have  died  in  hospital 
or  ambulance,  and  to  transmit  them  to  those  interested. 

Art.  15.  Relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  which  are  regularly 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country  with  the  object 
of  serving  as  the  intermediary  for  charit}^,  shall  receive  from  the 
belligerents  for  themselves  and  their  duly  accredited  agents  every 
facility,  within  the  bounds  of  military  requirements  and  administrative 
regulations,  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  their  humane  task. 
Delegates  of  these  societies  may  be  admitted  to  the  places  of  intern- 
ment for  the  distribution  of  relief,  as  also  to  the  halting  places  of 
repatriated  prisoners,  if  furnished  with  a  personal  permit  by  the 
military  authorities,  and  on  giving  an  engagement  in  writing  to  comply 
with  all  their  regulations  for  order  and  police. 

Art.  16.  The  Information  Bureau  shall  have  the  privilege  of  free 
postage.  Letters,  money  orders,  and  valuables,  as  well  as  postal  jiarcels 
destined  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  or  despatched  by  them,  shall  be  free 
of  all  postal  duties,  both  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  as 
well  as  in  those  they  pass  through.  Gifts  and  relief  in  kind  for 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  admitted  free  of  all  duties  of  entry  and  others, 
as  well  as  of  payments  for  carriage  by  the  government  railways. 

Art.  17.  Officers  taken  prisoners  may  receive,  if  necessary,  the  full 
pay  allowed  them  in  this  position  by  their  country's  regulations,  the 
amount  to  be  repaid  by  their  government. 

Art.  18.  Prisoners  of  war  shall  enjoy  every  latitude  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  including  attendance  nt  their  own  church  services, 
provided  only  they  comply  with  the  regulations  for  order  and  police 
issued  by  the  military  authorities. 

Art.  19.  The  wills  of  prisoners  of  war  are  received  or  drawn  up  on 
the  same  conditions  as  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army.  The  same 
rules  shall  be  observed  regarding  death  certificates,  as  well  as  for  the 
burial  of  prisoners  of  war,  duo  regard  being  paid  to  their  grade  and 
rank. 

Art.  20.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  repatriation  of  prisoners 
of  war  shall  take  place  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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Chap.  III. — On  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

Art.  21.  The  obligations  of  belligerents  with  regard  to  the  sick  and       p  411e. 
wounded  are  governed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22nd  August, 
1864,  subject  to  any  modifications  which  may  be  introduced  into  it. 

Sect.  H.— ON  HOSTILITIES. 
Chap.  I. — On  means  of  Injuring  the  Enemy,  Sieyea,  and  Bombardments. 

Art.  22.  The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  injuring  the       p  41  If. 
enemy  is  not  unlimited. 

Art.  23.  Besides  the  prohibitions  provided  by  special  conventions,  it 
is  especially  prohibited : — (a)  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms ; 
(b)  To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  indi\'idual8  belonging  to  tlie  hostile 
nation  or  army ;  (c)  To  kill  or  wound  any  enemy  who,  having  laid  down 
arms,  or  having  no  longer  means  of  defence,  has  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion ;  (d)  To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given ;  (e)  To  employ 
arras,  projectiles,  or  material  of  a  nature  to  cause  superfluous  injury; 
(f)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the  national  flag,  or 
military  ensigns,  and  the  enemy's  uniform,  as  well  as  the  distinctive 
badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention ;  (g)  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's 
property,  unless  such  destruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  war. 

Art.  24.  Euses  of  war  and  the  employment  of  methods  necessary  to 
obtain  information  about  the  enemy  and  the  country  are  considered 
allowable. 

Art.  25.  The  attack  or  bombardment  of  towns,  villages,  habitations, 
or  buildings,  which  are  not  defendetl,  is  prohibited. 

Art.  26,  The  commander  of  an  attacking  force,  before  commencing 
a  bombardment,  except  in  the  case  of  an  assault,  should  do  all  he  can 
to  warn  the  authorities. 

Art.  27.  In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  should  be 
taken  to  spare  as  far  as  possible  edifices  devoted  to  religion,  art, 
science,  and  charity,  hospitals,  and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  collected,  provided  they  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military 
purposes.  The  besieged  should  indicate  these  buildings  or  places  by 
some  particular  and  visible  signs,  which  should  previously  be  notified 
to  the  assailants. 

Art.  28.  The  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by  assault, 
is  prohibited. 

Chap.  II. — On  Spies. 

Art.  29.  An  individual  can  only  be  considered  a  spy  if,  acting  clan-  c  41  Iw 
destinely  or  on  false  pretences,  he  obtains,  or  seeks  to  obtain,  informa- 
tion in  the  zone  of  operations  of  a  belligerent,  with  the  intention  of 
communicating  it  to  the  hostile  party.  Thus,  soldiers  not  in  disguise 
who  have  peneti-ated  into  the  zone  of  operations  of  a  hostile  army  to 
obtain  information  are  not  considered  spies.     Similarly  the  following 
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Part  IV.  are  not  considered  spies :  soldiers  or  civilians,  carrying  out  their  mis- 
sion  openly,  charged  with  the  delivery  of  despatches  destined  either 
for  their  o\m  army  or  for  that  of  the  enemy.  To  this  class  belong 
likewise  individuals  sent  in  balloons  to  deliver  despatches,  and  gene- 
rally to  maintain  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  an  army 
or  a  territory. 

Art.  30.  A  spy  taken  in  the  act  cannot  be  punished  without  previous 
trial. 

Art.  31.  A  spy  who,  after  rejoining  the  army  to  which  he  belongs, 
is  subsequently  captured  by  the  enemy,  is  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  incurs  no  responsibility  for  his  previous  acts  of  espionage. 

Chap.  III. — Oji  Flaps  of  Truce. 

§  411h.  Art.  32.  An  individual  is  considered  as  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  who 

is  authorized  by  one  of  the  belligerents  to  enter  into  communication 
with  the  other,  and  who  carries  a  white  flag.  He  has  a  right  to 
inviolability,  as  well  as  the  trumpeter,  bugler,  or  drummer  who  may 
accompany  him. 

Art.  33.  The  chief  to  whom  a  flag  of  truce  is  sent  is  not  obliged  to 
receive  it  in  all  circumstances.  He  can  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
prevent  the  envoy  taking  advantage  of  his  mission  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. In  case  of  abuse  he  has  the  right  to  detain  the  envoy  tem- 
porarily. 

Art.  34.  The  envoy  loses  his  rights  of  inviolability  if  it  is  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  his  privileged  position 
to  provoke  or  commit  an  act  of  treachery. 

Chai».  IV. — On  Capitulations. 

§  4111.  Art.  35.  Capitulations  agreed  on  between  the  contracting  parties 

must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  military  honour.  When  once 
settled  they  must  bo  observed  by  both  the  parties. 

CjTAr.  V. —  On  Armistices. 

^  411k.  Art.  36.  An  armistice  suspends  military  operations  by  mutual  agree- 

ment between  the  belligerent  parties.  If  its  duration  is  not  fixed,  the 
belligerent  parties  can  resume  operations  at  any  time,  provided 
always  the  enemy  is  warned  within  the  time  agreed  upon,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

Art,  37.  An  armistice  may  be  general  or  local.  The  first  suspends 
all  nulitary  operations  of  the  boUigeront  States  ;  the  second  only  those 
between  certain  fractions  of  the  belligerent  armies,  and  in  a  fixed 
rndius. 

Art.  38.  An  armistice  must  be  notiBed  ofRcially,  and  in  good  time, 
to  the  competent  authorities  and  the  troops.  Hostilities  are  suspended 
immediately  after  the  notification,  or  on  a  fixed  date. 
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Art.  39.  It  is  for  the  contracting  parties  to  settle  in  the  terms  of  the     Chap.  II. 
armistice  what  communications  may  be  held,  on  the  theatre  of  war, 
with  the  population  and  with  each  other. 

Art.  40.  Any  serious  violation  of  .the  armistice  by  one  of  the  parties 
gives  the  other  party  the  right  to  denounce  it,  and  even,  in  case  of 
urgency,  to  recommence  hostilities  at  once. 

Art.  41.  A  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  by  private 
individuals,  acting  on  their  own  initiative,  only  confers  the  right  of 
demanding  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and,  if  necessary, 
indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained. 

Sect.  III.— ON  MILITAEY  AUTHORITY  OVER  HOSTILE 
TERRITORY. 

Art.  42.  Territory  is  considered  occupied  when  it  is  actually  placed       §  411 L 
under  the  authority  of  the  hostile  army.     The  occupation  applies  only 
to  the  territory  where  such  authority  is  established,  and  in  a  position 
to  assert  itself. 

Art.  43.  The  authority  of  the  legitimate  power  having  actually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  shall  take  all  steps  in 
his  power  to  re-establish  and  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  public  order 
and  safety,  while  respecting,  unless  absolutely  prevented,  the  laws  in 
force  in  the  country. 

Art.  44.  Any  compulsion  of  the  population  of  oocupied  territory  to 
take  part  in  military  operations  against  its  own  country  is  prohibited. 

Art.  45.  Any  pressure  on  the  population  of  occupied  territory  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  hostile  power  is  prohibited. 

Art.  46.  Family  honours  and  rights,  individual  lives  and  private 
property,  as  well  as  religious  convictions  and  liberty,  must  be  respected. 
Private  projjorty  cannot  be  confiscated. 

Art.  47.  Pillage  is  formally  prohibited. 

Art.  48.  If,  in  the  territory  occupied,  the  occupant  collects  the  taxes, 
dues,  and  tolls  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  he  shall  do  it  as 
far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  existence  and  the  assess- 
ment in  force,  and  will  in  consequence  be  bound  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  administration  of  the  occupied  territory  on  the  same  scale  as 
that  by  which  the  legitimate  government  was  bound. 

Art.  49.  If,  besides  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  the 
occupant  levies  other  money  taxes  in  the  occupied  territory,  this  can 
only  be  for  military  necessities,  or  the  administration  of  such  territory. 

Art.  50.  No  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  can  be  inflicted 
on  the  population  on  account  of  the  acts  of  individuals,  for  which  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  collectively  responsible. 

Art.  51.  No  tax  shall  be  collected  except  under  a  written  order  and 
on  the  responsibility  of  a  commander-in-chief.  This  collection  shall 
only  take  place,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  in 
existence  and  the  assessment  of  taxes  in  force.  For  every  payment  a 
receipt  shall  be  given  to  the  taxpayer. 

w.  o  o 
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Part  IV.  Art.  52.  Neither  requisitions  in  kind  nor  services  can  be  demanded 

from  communes  or  inhabitants  except  for  the  necessities  of  the  army  of 
occupation.  They  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  involve  the  population  in  the 
obligation  of  taking  part  in  military  operations  against  their  country. 
These  requisitions  and  services  shall  only  be  demanded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  commander  in  the  locality  occupied.  The  contributions  in 
kind  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  paid  for  in  ready  money ;  if  not,  their 
receipt  shall  be  acknowledged. 

Art.  53.  An  army  of  occupation  can  only  take  possession  of  the 
cash,  funds,  and  bills  payable  on  demand  (m)  belonging  strictly  to  the 
State,  depots  of  arms,  means  of  transport,  stores  and  suj^plies,  and, 
generally,  all  movable  property  of  the  State  which  may  be  used  for 
military  operations.  Railway  plant,  land  telegraphs,  telephones, 
steamers,  and  other  ships,  apart  from  cases  governed  by  maritime  law, 
as  well  as  depots  of  arms,  and,  generally,  all  kinds  of  war  material, 
even  though  belonging  to  companies  or  to  private  persons,  are  likewise 
material  which  may  serve  for  military  operations,  but  they  must  be 
restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  indemnities  paid  for  them. 

Art.  54.  The  plant  of  railways  coming  from  neutral  States,  whether 
the  property  of  those  States,  or  of  companies,  or  of  private  persons, 
shall  be  sent  back  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Art.  55.  The  occupying  State  shall  only  be  regarded  as  administrator 
and  usufructuary  of  the  public  buildings,  real  property,  forests,  and 
agricultural  works  belonging  to  the  hostile  State,  and  situated  in  the 
hostile  country.  It  must  protect  the  capital  of  these  properties,  and 
administer  it  according  to  the  rules  of  usufruct. 

Art.  56.  The  property  of  the  commimes,  that  of  religious,  charitable, 
and  educational  institutions,  and  those  of  arts  and  science,  even  when 
State  property,  shall  be  treated  as  private  property.  All  seizure  of, 
and  destruction,  or  intentional  damage  done  to  such  institutions,  to 
historical  monuments,  works  of  art  or  science,  is  prohibited,  and  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  proceedings. 

§  411in.     Sect.  IV.— ON  THE  INTERNMENT  OF  BELLIGERENTS  AND 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  WOUNDED  IN  NEUTRAL 
COUNTRIES. 

Art.  57.  A  neutral  State  which  receives  in  its  territory  troops  belong- 
ing to  tlie  belligerent  armies  shall  intern  them,  as  far  as  possible,  at  a 
distance  from  the  theatre  of  war.  It  can  keep  them  in  camps,  and 
even  confine  them  in  fortresses,  or  locjilities  assigned  for  this  purjiose. 
It  shall  decide  whether  officers  may  bo  left  at  liberty  on  giving  their 
parole  that  they  will  not  leave  tlie  neutral  territory  without  authoriza- 
tion. 

(»)  Xm  taUurt  txigihUi,  ntrangely  mUtranslutod  "  property  liable  to  reciuiMition  " 
In  the  ParliamontAry  Papon*. 
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Art.  58.  Failing  a  special  convention,  the  neutral  State  shall  supply     Chap.  II. 
the  interned  with  the  food,  clothing,  and  relief  required  by  humanity. 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  expenses  caused  by  the  internment 
shall  be  made  good. 

Art.  59.  A  neutral  State  may  authorize  the  passage  through  its  terri- 
tory of  wounded  or  sick  belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  trains  bringing  them  shall  carry  neither  combatants  nor 
war  material.  In  such  a  case,  the  neutral  State  is  bound  to  adopt  such 
measures  of  safety  and  control  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Wounded  and  sick  brought  under  these  conditions  into  neutral  territory 
by  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  belonging  to  the  hostile  party,  must  be 
guarded  by  the  neutral  State,  so  as  to  insure  their  not  taking  part 
again  in  the  military  ojierations.  The  same  duty  shall  devolve  on  the 
neutral  State  with  regard  to  wounded  or  sick  of  the  other  army  who 
may  be  committed  to  its  care. 

Art.  60,  The  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  sick  and  wounded 
interned  in  neutral  territory. 
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neutrality. 


Definition  of  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  no  words  in 
the  Greek  or  Latin  language  which  precisely  answer  to 
the  English  expressions,  neutral  and  neutrality.  The  terms 
neutralise  neutralitas^  which  are  used  by  some  modern 
writers,  are  barbarisms,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
classical  author.  The  Roman  civilians  and  historians 
make  use  of  the  words  amici^  medii,  pacati,  socii,  which 
are  very  inadequate  to  express  what  we  understand  by 
neutrals,  and  they  have  no  substantive  whatever  corre- 
sponding to  neutrality.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is 
obvious.  According  to  the  laws  of  war,  observed  even 
by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  the  right  of 
one  nation  to  remain  at  peace,  whilst  other  neighbour- 
ing nations  were  engaged  in  war,  was  not  admitted  to 
exist.  He  who  was  not  an  ally  was  an  enemy ;  and  as 
no  intermediate  relation  was  known,  so  no  word  had 
been  invented  to  express  such  relation.  The  modern 
public  jurists,  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language,  were 
consequently  driven  to  the  necessity  of  inventing  terms 
to  express  those  international  relations  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which  had 
grown  out  of  a  milder  dispensation,  struggling  against 
the  inveterate  customs  of  the  dark  ages  which  preceded 
the  revival  of  letters.  Grotius  terms  neutrals  mediij 
"middle  men  "(a).  Bynkorshoek,  in  treating  of  the 
subject  of  neutrality,  says: — "iVbn  hostcs  appello,  qui 
neutrarum  partium  sunt,  nee  ex  focdcro  his  illisve  quic- 

(«)  Omtiuii,  de  Jar.  Bel.  »o  P«n.  lil>.  iii.  onp.  0. 
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quam   debent;    si   quid    debeant,    Foederati   sunt,    non    Chap.  III. 
simpliciter  Amici "  (b). 

There  are   two   species  of  neutrality  recognized  by  Different 
international  law.     These  are — 1st,  Natural,  or  perfect  n^t^u°' 
neutrality;    and  2nd,  Imperfect,   qualified,   or   conven- 
tional neutrality.  e  4^4 

1st.  Natural,  or  perfect  neutrality,  is  that  which  every  ^®T^{., 
sovereign  State   has   a   right,   independent   of  positive 
compact,  to  observe  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other 
States  may  be  engaged. 

The  right  of  every  independent  State  to  remain  at 
peace,  whilst  other  States  are  engaged  in  war,  is  an 
incontestable  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  ia,  however, 
obviously  impossible,  that  neutral  nations  should  bo 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  existence  of  war  between  those 
communities  with  whom  they  continue  to  maintain  their 
accustomed  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce.  The 
rights  of  neutrality  are  connected  with  correspondent 
duties.  Among  these  duties  is  that  of  impartiality 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  neutral  is  the 
common  friend  of  both  parties,  and  consequently  is  not 
at  liberty  to  favour  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other (c).  Bynkershoek  states  it  to  be  "the  duty  of 
neutrals  to  be  every  way  careful  not  to  interfere  in  the 
war,  and  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  parties. 
Bello  se  non  mterponanf^"  that  is  to  say,  ''as  to  what 
relates  to  the  war,  let  them  not  prefer  one  party  to  the 
other,  and  this  is  the  only  proper  conduct  for  neutrals. 
A  neutral  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  war;  it  is  not  for  him  to  sit  as  judge  between  his 
friends,  who  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  to  grant 
or  refuse  more  or  less  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  he 
thinks  that  their  cause  is  more  or  less  just  or  unjust.     If 

(ft)  "I  call  iieutrah  {non  hottea)  those  non  hostes.    We  shall  hereafter  see  that 

■who  take  part  with  neither  of  the  bel-  this  definition  is  merely  applicable  to 

ligerent  powers,  and  who  are  not  bound  that  species  of  neutrality  which  is  not 

to  either  by  any  alliance.     If  they  are  modified  by  special  compact, 

so  bound,  they  are  no  longer  neutrals  {c)    Bynkershoek,   Qusest.   Jur.   Pub. 

but  allies.^''     Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.     Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 

Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.     De  Statu  beUi  inter  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §§  103—110, 
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§415. 

Imperfect 
neutrality. 


§416. 

Neutrality 
of  the  Swiss 
Confedera- 
tion. 


I  am  a  neutral,  I  ought  not  to  be  useful  to  the  one,  in 
order  that  I  may  hurt  the  other  "  {d). 

These,  Bynkershoek  adds,  are  ^'the  duties  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  those  powers  who  are  not  bound  by 
any  alliance,  but  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality. 
These  I  merely  CdWfriends^  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  confederates  and  allies  "  [c). 

2nd.  Imperfect,  qualified,  or  conventional  neutrality, 
is  that  which  is  modified  by  special  comj^act. 

The  public  law  of  Europe  affords  several  examples  of 
this  species  of  neutrality. 

1.  Thus  the  political  independence  of  the  confederated 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  existed  in 
fact,  w^as  first  formally  recognized  by  the  Germanic 
Empire,  of  which  they  originally  constituted  an  integral 
portion,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  The  Swiss 
Cantons  had  observed  a  j^r^dent  neutrality  during  the 
thirty  years'  war,  and  from  this  period  to  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution,  their  neutrality  had  been,  with  some 
slight  exceptions,  respected  by  the  bordering  States. 
But  this  neutrality  was  qualified  by  the  special  compact 
existing  between  the  Confederation,  or  the  separate 
Cantons,  and  foreign  States,  forming  treaties  of  alliance 
or  capitulations  for  the  enlistment  of  Swiss  troops  in 
the  service  of  those  States.  The  policy  of  respecting 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  mutually  felt  by  the 
two  great  monarchies  of  Franco  and  Austiia,  during 
their  long  contest  for  supremacy  under  the  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Hapsburg.  Such  is  the  peculiar  geo- 
graphical position  of  Switzerland,  between  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  among  the  stupendous  mountain 
chains  from  which  flow  the  great  rivers,  the  Danube, 
the  Rhino,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po,  that  if  the  passage 
through  the  Swiss  territories  were  open  to  the  Austrian 
armies,  they  might  communicate  freely  from  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  thus  menace 
the  frontier  of  Franco  from  Basle  to  Nice.     To  guard 

{ft)  Bjmkeniliook,  QiuMt.  Jnr.  Pub.  {e)   Bynkerahoek,  Quesst.  Jar.  Fab. 

lib.  i.  oap.  9.  Ub.  i.  oap.  0. 
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against  this  impending  danger,  France  must  be  fortified  Chap.  HI. 
along  the  whole  of  this  frontier;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  passes  of  the  Swiss  Alps  are  shut  against 
her  enemy,  she  may  concentrate  all  her  forces  upon  tho 
Rhine ;  since  all  history  shows  that  the  attempts  of  tho 
Imperialists  to  penetrate  into  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  by  the  Var  have  ever  failed,  owing  to  tho 
remoteness  and  difficulty  of  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  France  from  the  per- 
manent neutrality  of  Switzerland  are  therefore  manifest. 
Nor  is  this  neutrality  less  essential  to  tho  security  of 
Austria.  Let  Switzerland  once  become  a  lawful  battle 
ground  for  the  bordering  States,  and  the  French  armies 
would  be  sure  to  anticipate  its  occupation  by  tho 
Austrians.  The  two  great  Austrian  armies  operating, 
whether  for  offence  or  defence,  the  one  in  Swabia,  the 
other  in  Italy,  being  separated  by  the  massive  i-ampart  of 
the  Alps,  would  have  no  means  of  communicating  with 
each  other;  whilst  the  French  forces,  advancing  from 
the  Lake  of  Constance  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  other,  might  attack  either  the 
flank  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Swabia  or  the  rear  of  its 
army  in  Italy  (/).  ^^^ 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  the  neutm-  Switzerland 
lity  of  Switzerland  was  alternately  violated  by  both  the  o^FJ^idi*" 
great  contending  parties,  and  her  once  peaceful  valleys  ''®^"^"*'«"- 
became    the    bloody   scene   of    hostilities   between    the 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  annies.     The  expulsion 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the 
French  army  of  occupation,  were  followed  by  violent 
internal  dissensions,  which  were  finally  composed  by  the 
mediation  of  Bonaparte  as  first  consul  of  the  French 
Republic,   in    1803.     A  treaty  of   alliance  was   simul- 
taneously  concluded    between    the    Republic    and    the 
Helvetic  Confederation.     According  to  the  stipulations 
of  this  treaty,  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  recog- 

(/)  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  neutrality,  always  important,  has  be- 
del'Empire,  torn.  i.  liv.  3,  p.  182.  Since  come  a  matter  of  deepest  interest  to 
1871  the  preservation  inviolate  of  Swiss      Germany  looking  to  France. 
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Part  IV.  nized  by  France,  whilst  the  Confederation  stipulated  not 
to  grant  a  passage  through  its  territories  to  the  armies  of 
France,  and  to  oppose  such  passage  by  force  of  arms  in 
case  of  its  being  attempted.  The  Confederation  also 
engaged  to  permit  the  enlisting  of  eight  thousand  Swiss 
troops  for  the  service  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  sixteen 
thousand  troops  to  be  furnished  according  to  the  capitu- 
lation signed  on  the  same  day  with  the  treaty.  It  was, 
at  the  same  time,  expressly  declared  that  its  alliance, 
being  merely  defensive,  should  not,  in  any  respect,  be 
construed  to  prejudice  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  (^). 
Proposal  of  When  the  allied  armies  advanced  to  invade  the  French 

Switzerland     territory,    in    1813,    the   Austrian    corps    under   Prince 
^       '  Schwartzenberg  passed  through  the  territory  of  Switzer- 

land, and  crossed  the  Rhine  at  three  different  places,  at 
Basle,  Lauffenberg,  and  Schaffhausen,  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  troops.  The  perpetual  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  was,  nevertheless,  recognized  by 
the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  March  20th, 
1815  (/i);  but  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  Island 
of  Elba,  the  allied  powers  invited  the  Confederation  to 
accede  to  the  general  coalition  against  France.  In  the 
official  note  delivered  by  their  ministers  to  the  Diet  at 
Zurich,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1815,  it  was  stated,  that 
although  the  allied  powers  expected  that  Switzerland 
would  not  hesitate  to  unite  with  them  in  accomplishing 
the  common  object  of  alliance,  which  was  to  prevent  the 
re-establishmcnt  of  the  usurped  revolutionary  authority 
in  France,  yet  they  were  far  from  proposing  to  Switzer- 
land the  development  of  a  military  force  disproportioned 
to  her  resources  and  to  the  usages  of  her  peoples  They 
respected  the  military  system  of  a  nation,  which,  un- 
influenced by  the  spirit  of  ambition,  armed  for  the  single 
purpose  of  defending  its  independence  and  its  tranquility. 
The  allied  powers  well  know  the  imj)ortanco  attached  by 
Switzerland  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  her 


iff)  Sohoell,  Ilintoiro  doit  TtuituH  du  (A)  Wbeatou'a  Hiftt.  Law  of  Nations, 

Psiz,  torn.  ii.  oh.  33,  p.  830.  p.  403. 
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neutrality ;  and  it  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  violating  Chap.  III. 
this  principle,  but  with  the  view  of  accelerating  the 
epoch  when  it  might  become  applicable  in  an  advan- 
tageous and  permanent  manner,  that  they  proposed  to 
the  Confederation  to  assume  an  attitude  and  to  adopt 
energetic  measures,  proportioned  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  moment  without  at  the  same  time 
forming  a  rule  for  the  future  (i).  „  ..^ 

In  the  answer  of  the  Diet  to  this  note,  dated  the  Reply  of  the 
12th  May,  1815,  it  was  declared,  that  the  relations  which  *"* 
Switzerland  maintained  with  the  allied  powers,  and  with 
them  only,  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  views  and 
intentions.  She  would  persist  in  them  with  that  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  which  had  at  all  times  distinguished 
the  Swiss  character.  Twenty-two  small  republics, 
united  together  for  their  security  and  the  maintenance 
of  their  independence,  must  seek  for  their  national 
strength  in  the  principle  of  their  Confederation.  This 
resulted  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  things,  the 
geographical  position,  the  constitution,  and  the  character 
of  the  Swiss  people.  A  consequence  of  this  principle 
was  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  its  future  relations  with  all  other  States.  It  followed 
from  the  same  principle,  that  the  most  efficacious  pai-tici- 
pation  of  Switzerland  in  the  great  struggle  which  was 
about  to  take  place,  must  necessarily  consist  in  the 
defence  of  her  frontiers.  In  adopting  this  course,  she 
did  not  separate  herself  from  the  common  cause  of  the 
allied  powers,  which  thus  became  her  own  national 
cause.  The  defence  of  a  frontier  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
serving  as  a  jjoint  cVappui  for  the  movements  of  two 
armies,  was  in  itself  a  co-operation  not  only  real,  but 
also  of  the  highest  importance.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  men  had  already  been  levied  for  this  purpose. 
Determined  to  maintain  this  development  of  her  forces, 
Switzerland  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  favourable 
disposition  of  the  allied  powers,  that,  so  long  as  she  did 

(»)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 
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Part  IV.  not  claim  their  assistance,  their  armies  would  respect  the 
integrity  of  her  territory.  Assurances  to  this  effect  on 
their  part  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  tranquil- 
lize the  Swiss  people,  and  engage  them  to  support  with 
fortitude  the  burden  of  an  armament  so  considerable  [k). 
On  the  20th  of  May,  1815,  a  convention  was  concluded 
at  Zurich,  to  regulate  the  accession  of  Switzerland  to  the 
general  alliance  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia ;  by  which  the  allied  powers  stipulated,  that, 
in  case  of  urgency,  where  the  common  interest  rendered 
necessary  a  temporary  passage  across  any  part  of  the 
Swiss  territory,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  authority 
of  the  Diet  for  that  purpose.  The  left  wing  of  the  allied 
army  accordingly  passed  the  Rhine  between  Basle  and 
Rheinfelden,  and  entered  France  through  the  territory  of 
Switzerland  (I). 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  peace,  a  decla- 
ration was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  November,  1815, 
by  the  four  allied  powers  and  France,  by  which  these 
five  powers  formally  recognized  the  perpetual  neutrality 
of  Switzerland,  and  guaranteed  the  integrity  and  inviola- 
bility of  her  territory  within  its  new  limits,  as  established 
by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  above  date.  They  also  declared 
that  the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  Switzerland,  and 
her  independence  of  all  foreign  influence,  were  conform- 
able to  the  true  interests  of  the  policy  of  all  Europe,  and 
that  no  inference  unfavourable  to  the  rights  of  Switzer- 
land, in  respect  to  her  neutrality,  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  passage  of 
a  part  of  the  allied  forces  across  the  Helvetic  territory. 
This  passage,  freely  granted  by  the  cantons  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  20th  May,  was  tlio  necessary  result  of  the 
entire  adherence  of  Switzerland  to  the  principles  mani- 
fested by  the  allied  powers  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of 
the  25th  March  (m). 


§420. 

Declaration 
of  1815  as 
to  Swiss 
neutrality. 


ik)  Htftons,  torn.  U.  p.  170. 
(0  lUd. 


(m)  Martena,  torn.  iv.  p.  186. 
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At  the  second  Peace  of  Paris,  1815,  the  allied  powers  agreed  that  Chap.  III. 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  should  be  extended  to  a  portion  of  R  420a 
Savoy,  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  («).  In  1860,  Neutrality  of 
Savoy  was  transferred  by  Sardinia  to  France.  By  the  second  article  P*^  °*  Savoy, 
of  the  Treaty  of  Transfer  it  was  provided  "that  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sardinia  cannot  transfer  the  neutralized  parts  of  Savoy,  except  on 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  himself  possesses  them,  and  that  it  will 
appertain  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  this  subject,  both  with  the  powers  represented  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  to  give 
them  the  guaranties  required  by  the  stipulations  referred  to  in  this 
article  "  (o).  No  such  understanding  has,  however,  yet  been  arrived 
a,t(p).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  Swiss 
Government  declared  that  Switzerland  would  maintain  and  defend 
during  that  war  her  neutrality  and  the  integrity  of  her  territory  by  all 
the  means  in  her  power ;  and  that  if  violence  was  offered  to  that 
neutrality  she  would  energetically  repulse  every  aggression.  "With 
reference  to  the  neutralized  parts  of  Savoy,  the  Swiss  Government 
reminded  the  powers  that  Switzerland  had  a  right  to  occupy  that 
territory,  and  that  the  right  would  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
treaties  respecting  it,  should  circumstances  require  its  exercise  for  the 
defence  of  Swiss  neutrality  (y).  The  French  Minister,  the  Due  de 
Q^rammont,  replied  that  "he  had  not  rejected  nor  even  contested  the 
right  so  claimed  by  Switzerland,  but  had  confined  himself  to  declaring 
that,  under  tlie  eventualities  referred  to,  it  would  have  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  arrangement  between  the  two  governments "  (r). 
The  question  did  not  arise,  as  the  war  did  not  extend  to  that  part  of 
France. 

c  421. 
2.  The  geographical  position  of  Belgiuni;  forming  a  Neutrality  of 

natural  barrier  between  France  on  the  one  side,  and  **5''^™- 
Germany  and  Holland  on  the  other,  would  seem  to 
render  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  the  first- 
mentioned  country  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  between  the  latter  powers,  as  is  that  of  Switzer- 
land to  its  maintenance  between  France  and  Austria. 
Belgium  covers  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  France  against  invasion  from  Prussia,  whilst 
it  protects  the  entrance  of  Germany  against  the  armies 
of  France,  on  a  frontier  less  strongly  fortified  than  that 
of  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Mayence.     But  so  long  as 

(«)  Art.  iii.     Hertslet,  Map  of  Eu-           (q)  Note  of  Swiss  GrOTemment,  18th 

rope,  vol.  i.  p.  346.  July,  1870. 

(o)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  1430.  (r)    Archives  Diplomatiques,   1871-2, 

(p)  Calvo,  vol.  ii.  §  1046.  Pt.  1.  p.  262. 
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§  421a. 

Belgian 
neutrality  in 
1870. 


§422. 

Neutrality 
of  Cracow. 


the  Low  Countries  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
either  of  the  Spanish  or  the  German  branch,  these  pro- 
vinces had  been,  for  successive  ages,  the  battle-ground 
on  which  the  great  contending  powers  of  Europe 
struggled  for  the  supremacy.  The  security  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland  against  the  encroachments  of 
France  was  provided  for  by  the  barrier- treaties  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  1715, 
between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  by  which 
the  fortified  towns  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  were  to  be  permanently  garrisoned 
with  Dutch  troops.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  for  Germany  against 
France ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  kingdom  into  its 
original  component  parts,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of 
Belgium  was  guaranteed  by  the  five  great  European 
powers,  and  made  an  essential  condition  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  independence,  in  the  treaties  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland  (s). 

In  1870,  treaties  were  entered  into  by  England  with  France  and 
Prussia  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  during  the 
war,  each  of  the  belligorents  binding  themselves  to  co-operate  with 
England  in  case  this  neutrality  was  violated  by  the  other.  These 
treaties  were  to  last  during  the  war,  and  for  twelve  months  after  the 
ratification  of  any  treaty  of  peace  {i). 

3.  We  have  already  seen  that  by  the  final  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  art.  6,  the  city  of  Cracow, 
with  its  territory,  is  declared  to  be  a  perpetually  free, 
independent,  and  neutral  State,  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  (w).  The  neutrality, 
thus  created  by  special  compact,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
three  protecting  powers,  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  the  city  of  Cracow  not  to  afPord 
an  asylum,  or  protection,  to  fugitives  from  justice,  or 


(«)  Whoaton*ii  Hi«t.  Law  of  Natinnn, 
p.  f>62. 
(/)  Uertnlot,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii. 


pp.  1886—1801. 

(m)    Vide  supra,  Pt.   I.  oh.    2,   J   34, 

note(/»). 
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military  deserters  belonging  to  the  territories  of  those  Chap.  III. 
powers.  How  far  the  neutrality  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent State  thus  created  has  been  actually  respected  by 
the  protecting  powers,  or  how  far  the  successive  tempomry 
occupations  of  its  territory  by  their  military  forces,  and 
how  far  their  repeated  forcible  interference  in  its  internal 
affairs,  may  have  been  justified  by  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  above  obligation  on  the  part  of  Cracow,  or  by  other 
circumstances  authorizing  such  interference  according  to 
the  general  principles  of  international  law,  are  questions 
which  have  given  rise  to  diplomatic  discussions  between 
the  great  European  powei's,  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  but  which  are  foreign  to  the  present 
object  (.f). 

§422a. 

The  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  formed  part  of  the  German  Confederation,  Neutrality  of 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  Confederacy  in  1867,  the  King  of  Luxemburg. 
Holland  happened  to  be  the  Grand  Duke.  Either  France  or  Prussia 
would  have  viewed  with  jealousy  and  concern  the  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  the  city  of  Luxemburg  by  the  other.  It  was  provided 
by  the  treaty  of  London,  11th  May,  1867,  that  the  Grand  Duchy 
was  to  be  perpetually  neutralized,  under  the  guaranty  of  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  Grand  Duke  was  to  see  to 
the  demolition  of  the  fortress,  which  was  not  to  be  rebuilt,  nor  was 
the  city  to  be  occupied  by  any  armed  forces.  In  the  war  of  1870 — 
1871,  Count  Bismarck  complained  of  the  non-observance  by  Luxem- 
burg of  the  obligations  of  a  neutral ;  in  respect  of  which  complaint  it 
was  maintained  by  Count  Beust,  the  Austrian  minister,  that  the 
question  of  whether  anything  had  been  done  by  a  neutralized  State  to 
disentitle  it  to  the  protection  and  benefit  of  its  neutrality,  was  one  for 
the  consideration  of  all  the  signatory  powers,  and  did  not  rest  upon 
the  decision  of  one  of  tlxe  belligerent  powers  (y).  o  422b 

By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  14th  November,  1863,  by  the  Neutrality  of 
second  article  of  the  Protocol  of  25th  January,  1864,  and  by  the  ^^f^J"*""^ 
second  article  of  the  treaty  with  Greece  of  the  29th  March,  1864,  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  their  character  of 
guaranteeing  powers  of  Greece,  declare,  with  the  assent  of  the  Courts 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Paxo,  as  well 
as  their  dependencies,  shall,  after  their  union  with  the  Hellenic  king- 
dom, enjoy  the  advantages  of  perpetual  neutrality  (z). 

(x)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  (y)  Cairo,  iii.  §  2313,  p.  450 ;  Woolsey, 

pp.   441 — 445.     For  the  annexation  of  §  163. 

Cracow  to  the  Empire  of  Austria,  t  iVfe  {z)  Holland,   European  Concert,  pp. 

supra,  p.  52,  note  (*').  49—54.     Calvo.  iii.  p.  452. 
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^^^^-         The  permanent  neutrality  of   Switzerland,    Belgium, 
§423.      and  Cracow  [Luxemburg,  Corfu,  and  Paxo],    lias   thus  been 

or^grarant^  Solemnly  recognized  as  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

neutrality.      ^^^   ^j^^   Conventional    neutrality   thus    created   differs 
essentially  from  that  natural  or  perfect  neutrality  which 
every  State   has    a  right    to    observe,    independent   of 
special  compact,  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other 
States  may  be  engaged.     The  consequences  of  the  latter 
species  of  neutrality  only  arise  in  case  of  hostilities.     It 
does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace,  during  which  the  State 
is  at  liberty  to  contract  any  eventual  engagements  it 
thinks  fit  as  to  political  relations  with  other  States.     A 
permanent  neutral  State,  on  the  other  hand,  by  accept- 
ing this  condition  of  its  political  existence,  is  bound  to 
avoid  in  time  of  peace  every  engagement  which  might 
prevent  its  observing  the  duties  of  neutrality  in  time  of 
war.     As  an  independent  State,  it  may  lawfully  exercise, 
in  its  intercourse  with  other  States,  all  the  attributes  of 
external  sovereignty.      It  may  form  treaties  of  amity, 
and  even  of  alliance  with  other  States ;  provided  it  does 
not  thereby  incur  obligations,   which,  though  perfectly 
lawful  in  time  of  ^^eace,  would  prevent  its  fulfilling  the 
duties  of   neutrality  in  time  of   war.     Under  this  dis- 
tinction, treaties  of   offensive   alliance,  applicable  to  a 
specific  case  of  war  between  any  two  or  more  powers,  or 
guaranteeing  their  jDossessions,  are  of  course  interdicted 
to  tlie  permanently  neutral  State.     But  this  interdiction 
does  not  extend  to  defensive  alliances  formed  with  other 
neutral  States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  contracting  parties  against  any  power  by  which  it 
might  bo  threatened  with  violation  (a). 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  restriction  on  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  permanently  neutral  State  is 
confined  to  political  alliances  and  guaranties,  or  whether 
it  extends  to  treaties  of  connnerce  and  navigation  witli 
otlior  States.  Hero  it  again  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tlio  two  cases  of  natural  and  perfect 

(a)  Arendt,  E«m1  ru:  Is  Nentmllt^  de  In  Beljarlqno,  pp.  ft7— 05. 
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or  qualified  and  conventional  neutrality.  In  the  case  of  Chap.  III. 
ordinary  neutrality,  the  neutral  State  is  at  liberty  to 
regulate  its  commercial  relations  with  other  States  accord- 
ing  to  its  own  view  of  its  national  interests^  provided 
this  liberty  be  not  exercised  so  as  to  affect  that  impar- 
tiality which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  observe  towards 
the  respective  belligerent  powers.  Vattel  states  that  the 
impartiality  which  a  neutral  nation  is  bound  to  observe 
relates  solely  to  the  war.  "  In  whatever  does  not  relate 
to  the  war,  a  neutral  and  impartial  nation  will  not  refuse 
to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  on  account  of  its  present 
quarrel,  what  it  grants  to  the  other.  This  does  not  de- 
prive the  neutral  of  the  liberty  of  making  the  advantage 
of  the  State  the  rule  of  its  conduct  in  its  negotiations, 
its  friendly  connections,  and  its  commerce.  When  this 
reason  induces  it  to  give  preferences  in  things  which  are 
at  the  free  disposal  of  the  possessor,  the  neutral  nation 
only  makes  use  of  its  right,  and  is  not  chargeable  with 
partiality.  But  to  refuse  any  of  these  things  to  one  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  merely  because  he  is  at  war  with 
the  other,  and  in  order  to  favour  the  latter,  would  be 
departing  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality  '^  (b). 

These  general  principles  must  be  modified  in  their 
application  to  a  permanently  neutral  State.  The  liberty 
of  regulating  its  commercial  relations  with  other  foreign 
States,  according  to  its  own  views  of  its  national  inte- 
rests, which  is  an  essential  attribute  of  national  indepen- 
dence, does  not  authorize  the  permanently  neuti*al  State 
to  contract  obligations  in  time  of  peace  inconsistent  with 
its  peculiar  duties  in  time  of  war  (c).  «  .^^ 

Neutrality  may  also  be  modified  by  antecedent  en-  Neutrality 
gagements,  by  which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  one  of  the  ^limited  ^ 
parties  to  the  war.     Thus  the  neutral  may  be  bound  by  J^o/thT^ 
treaty,  previous  to  the  war,  to  furnish  one  of  the  belli-  ^^^'^°* 
gerent  parties  with  a  limited  succour  in  money,  troops, 
ships,  or  munitions  of  war,  or  to  open  his  ports  to  the 
armed  vessels  of  his  ally,  with  their  prizes.     The  fulfil- 

(J)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Uv.   iii.  (^)  See  also  an^«,  §Hl6g,  422a. 

ch.  7,  ^^  104. 
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Part  rv.  ment  of  such  an  obligation  does  not  necessarily  forfeit 
his  neutral  character,  nor  render  him  the  enemy  of  the 
other  belligerent  nation,  because  it  does  not  render  liim 
the  general  associate  of  its  enemy  (d). 

How  far  a  neutrality,  thus  limited,  may  be  tolerated 
by  the  opposite  belligerent,  must  often  depend  more 
upon  considerations  of  policy  than  of  strict  right.  Thus, 
where  Denmark,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  treaty  of 
defensive  alliance,  furnished  limited  succours  in  ships 
and  troops  to  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  in 
the  war  of  1788  against  Sweden,  the  abstract  right  of 
the  Danish  court  to  remain  neutral,  except  so  far  as 
regarded  the  stipulated  succours,  was  scarcely  contested 
by  Sweden  and  the  allied  mediating  powers.  But  it  is 
evident,  from  the  history  of  these  transactions,  that  if 
the  war  had  continued,  the  neutrality  of  Denmark  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  by  these  powers,  unless  she  Jiad 
Avithheld  from  her  ally  the  succours  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  1773,  or  Russia  had  consented  to  dispense  with 

its  fulfilment  (e). 

§  424a. 

RiKhttomake       "There  remains,"  says   Sir  E.  Phillimore,  -'the   grave   question 

such  treaties.    ^}iether  a  State  lias  any  right  to  stipulate,  in  time  of  peace,  that, 

when  the  time  of  war  arrives,  it  will  do  the  act  of  a  belligerent  and 

yet  claim  the  immunity  of  a  neutral."     The  learned  author  concludes 

that  a  State  has  no  right  to  enter  into  such  a  stipulation,  and  then  to 

claim  neutrality  while  fulfilling  it ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  better 

§  424b.       opinion  (/). 

LoanH  to  It    has   happened,  not   unfrequently,   that  neutral   subjects   who 

belligerents      sympathize  with  a  belligerent  have  raised  loans  for  the  purpose  of 

assisting  him  in  the  war.     In  1823,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 

gave  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  8ubscrii)tion8  for  the  use  of  one 

of  two  belligerents,  entered  into  by  individual  subjects  of  a  neutral, 

are   inconsistent  with  that   neutrality,   and  contrary  to  the  law  of 

nations.     Such  subscriptions  would  not  give  the  other  belligerent  the 

right  to  consider  this  as  an  act  of  hostility,  although,  if  carried  to  any 

(rf)  Bynkembook,  QuujHt.  Jur.   Tub.  («•)   Annual  RegiHtor,  vol.  xxx.   pp. 

lib.  i.  oap.  ix.    "Vttttol,  Droit  (IcH  Gens.  181,182.    State  PaporH,  p.  292.   EggerH, 

liT.  ili.  ch.  C,  ii  101-106.    Ah  to  the  j^^^  vonBernstorf,  2  AbtheU,  pp.  118 
general  prinoiplon  to  bo  applied  to  Ruoh 
trMlUw,   and    when    tlio    ciimii  firdrriii 

•rfMi,  tide  tupra,  Ft.  III.  cb.  2,  }{  27«,  (/)  riiillimoro,  vol.  iii.  §  140.    Calvo, 

280.  vol.  iii.  p.  462. 
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considerable  extent,  they  might  afford  a  just  ground  of  complaint.  (Jhap.  IH. 
If  a  loan  is  purely  commercial,  and  real  interest  be  charged  for  the 
money,  it  is  then  no  infringement  of  neutrality  (y).  In  1873,  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressed  a  strong  disapproval  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
a  gratuitous  loan  then  being  raised  in  England  for  the  Spanish 
Pretender,  Don  Carlos  (A).  It  seems  also  to  be  considered  inconsistent 
with  neutrality  in  America  to  allow  loans  to  be  raised  by  a  belligerent 
in  a  neutral  State  (t ). 

Another   case   of   qualified    neutrality   arises   out   of  QiAed ' 
treaty  stipulations  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  arSmgoJtof 
hostilities,  by  which  the  neutral  may  be  bound  to  admit  J^j^tipu- 
the  vessels  of  war  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  with  K^".°!;     ,, 

o  r  y  adimtting  the 

their  prizes,  into  his  ports,  whilst  those  of  the  other  may  annedye«fieia 
be  entirely  excluded,  or  only  admitted  under  limitations  one  beiii- 
and   restrictions.     Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  amity  and  ^neutral 
commerce   of    1778,    between    the    United    States    and  SiSe'of  the* 
France,  the  latter  secured  to  herself  two  special  privi-  ei^^<f^ 
leges  in   the  American   ports: — 1.  Admission    for   her 
privateers,   with  their  prizes,   to   the  exclusion  of   her 
enemies.     2.  Admission  for  her  public  ships  of  war,  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  to  refresh,  victual,  repair,  &c., 
but  not  exclusively  of  other  nations  at  war  with  her. 
Under  these  stipulations,  the  United  States,  not  being 
expressly   bound   to   exclude    the   public   ships   of   the 
enemies  of  France,  granted  an  asylum  to  British  vessels 
and   those  of   other  powers  at  war  with  her.      Great 
Britain  and  Holland  still  complained  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  allowed  to  France  in  respect  to  her  privateers 
and  prizes,  whilst  France  herself  was  not  satisfied  with 
the   interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  public 
ships  of  her  enemies  were  admitted  into  the  American 
ports.     To  the  former,  it  was  answered  by  the  American 
government,  that  they  enjoyed  a  perfect  equality,  quali- 
fied only  by  the  exclusive  admission  of  the  privateers 
and  prizes  of  France,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  treaty 

G?)  See  PhiUimore,  vol.  iii.    Appen-  (j)   Field,    International    Code    (2nd 

dix,  p.  928.     See  De  JT'utz  Y.  HefidricL^,       ^  n    „    «.,/.        ^       4        mi 

■w-  ^        T>,         ^„^  '       ed.),  p.  616.      Kenntt  v.  Chambert,   14 

Moore,  Com.  Pleas,  586.  ' 

(A)  The  Times,  2.)th  April,  1873.  Howard,  38. 

W.  P  p 
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Part  IV. 


§426. 

HoHtilities 
within  the 
territory  of 
the  neutral 
State. 


made  long  before,  for  valuable  considerations,  not  with 
a  view  to  circumstances  such  as  had  occurred  in  the  war 
of  the  French  Revolution,  nor  against  any  nation  in 
particular,  but  against  all  nations  in  general,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  be  observed  without  giving  just  offence 
to  any  (/). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  of  France  asserted 
the  right  of  arming  and  equipping  vessels  for  war,  and  of 
enlisting  men,  within  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Examining  this  question  under  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  general  usage  of  mankind,  the  American 
government  produced  proofs,  from  the  most  enlightened 
and  approved  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral 
nation  must,  in  respect  to  the  war,  observe  an  exact 
impartiality  towards  the  belligerent  parties;  that  favours 
to  the  one,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  would  import 
a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no  nation  would  be  the 
dupe ;  that  no  succour  ought  to  be  given  to  either,  unless 
stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything  else, 
directly  serving  for  war ;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops 
being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently 
appertaining  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign 
power  can  levy  men  within  the  territory  without  its 
consent;  that,  finally,  the  Treaty  of  1778,  making  it 
unlawful  for  the  enemies  of  France  to  arm  in  the  United 
States,  could  not  be  construed  affirmatively  into  a  per- 
mission to  the  French  to  arm  in  those  ports,  the  treaty 
being  express  as  to  the  prohibition,  but  silent  as  to  the 
permission  (k). 

The  rights  of  war  can  be  exercised  only  within  the 
teriitory  of  the  belligerent  j^owers,  upon  the  high  seas, 
or  in  a  territory  belonging  to  no  one.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  hostilities  cannot  lawfully  be  exercised  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  which  is  the 
common  fiicnd  of  both  parties  (/). 

Wuito's   Stuto 


(J)  Mr.  Jofifomon'a  Lottor  to  Mr. 
Hammond  and  Mr.  Van  Berokel,  Sept.  9, 
1793— Waite'a  Stote  Fapen,  vol.  i.  pp. 
169, 172. 

(k)  Mr.  Jeffenon's  Lettet  to  Mr.  O. 


Morris,   Aug.    6,    1793- 
Papors,  Tol.  i,  p.  140. 

(/)  Byiikoriihook,  Quicst.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Martens,  dos  Priucs  ot 
■RopriscH,  oh.  '2,  §  IS. 
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This  exemption  extends  to  the  passage  of  an  army  or   Chap.  III. 
fleet  through  the  limits  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction,       §  427. 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  an  innocent  passage,  Sl'r^fhthe 
such  as  one  nation  has  a  i-ight  to  demand  from  another ;  feutrai 

~  _  ^ '   territory. 

and,  even  if  it  were  such  an  innocent  passage,  is 
one  of  those  imperfect  rights,  the  exercise  of  which 
depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  and  which 
cannot  be  compelled  against  his  will.  It  may  be 
granted  or  withheld,  at  the  discretion  of  the  neutral 
State ;  but  its  being  granted  is  no  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  other  belligerent  power,  provided  the 
same  privilege  is  granted  to  him,  unless  there  be  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  withholding  it  (w). 

The  extent  of  the  maritime  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  every  State  bordering  on  the  sea  has  already  been 
described  (w).  c  429. 

Not  only  are  all  captures   made   by  the   belliererent  Captures 

.       .  .      .  ......  within  the 

cruisers  within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  absolutely  maritime 
illegal  and  void,  but  captures  made  by  armed  vessels  jurisdiction, 
stationed  in  a  bay  or  river,  or  in  the  mouth  of  a  river,  stotionS*^ 
or  in  the  harbour  of  a  neutral  State,  for  the  purpose  of  J^terinK  o*!r 
exercising  the  rights  of  war  from  this  station,  are  also  t^ecoa«tB. 
invalid.     Thus,  where  a  British  privateer  stationed  itself 
within  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
the  United  States,   for   the  purpose   of   exercising   the 
rights  of  war  from  the  river,  by  standing  off  and  on, 
obtaining  information   at   the  Balize,   and   overhauling 
vessels   in   the   course   down   the  river,  and  made  the 
capture  in  question  within  three  English  miles  of  the 
alluvial  islands  formed  at  its  mouth,  restitution  of  the 
captured  vessel  was  decreed  by  Sir  W.  Scott.     So,  also, 
where  a  belligerent  ship,  lying  within  neutral  territory, 
made  a  capture  with  her  boats  out  of  the  neuti-al  terri- 
tory, the  capture  was  held  to  be  invalid ;  for  though  the 
hostile   force   employed   was    applied   to   the   captured 

(«)  Tide  ante,  Pt.  II.  ch.  iv.  §  193.      Pac-  ^^-  "•  cap.  2,  §  13.    Sir  W.  Soott, 

3  C.  Rob.  353. 


Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7, 
§§  119—131.     Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 


(«)    Vide  ante,  Pt.  II.  ch.  4,  $$  177— 
180. 
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Part  rv.  vessel  lying  out  of  the  territory,  yet  no  such  use  of  a 
neutral  territory  for  the  purposes  of  war  is  to  be  per- 
mitted. This  prohibition  is  not  to  be  extended  to  remote 
uses,  such  as  procuring  provisions  and  refreshments, 
which  the  law  of  nations  universally  tolerates;  but  no 
proximate  acts  of  war  are  in  any  manner  to  be  allowed  to 
originate  on  neutral  ground  (o). 

§  428a. 
Case  oi  The  In  1863,  during  the   civil  war,  the  United   States  merchant- ship 

apea  .  Chesapeake,  while  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Portland,  was  seized 
upon  by  a  number  of  her  passengers,  who  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  the  crew,  and  put  the  rest  on  shore.  They  ran  the  vessel  to  several 
small  ports  in  Nova  Scotia,  representing  her  as  the  Confederate  war- 
steamer  Retribution,  and  finally  abandoned  her  off  Sambro,  a  port  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  Chesapeake  was  there  found  and  captured  by  a 
United  States  ship-of-war,  and  taken  to  Halifax.  There  were  then 
on  board  two  British  subjects  who  had  been  employed  by  the  passen- 
gers as  engineers  ;  and  Wade,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  discovered 
on  board  a  small  schooner'  lying  near  whore  The  Chesapeake  had  been 
abandoned.  The  three  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to 
Halifax.  In  the  discussion  resulting  from  this  case,  the  United  States 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  explained  that  their  naval  authorities  had  acted 
"  under  the  influence  of  a  patriotic  and  commendable  zeal  to  bring  to 
punishment  outlaws  who  had  offended  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  both  countries"  (/j).  It  was  admitted  that  these  acts  were,  in 
strictness  of  law,  "  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries."  This  was 
deemed  a  satisfactory  explanation  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
England  was  entitled  to  look  upon  this  capture  as,  primd  facie,  a 
belligerent  act.  The  civil  war  was  flagrant  at  the  time,  and  The 
Chesapeake  had  been  originally  seized  by  persons  representing  them- 
selves as  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Confederates.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  failed  to  produce  any  valid  belligerent  commission ;  but  this  did 
not  give  the  United  States  any  right  to  capture  the  ship  in  British 
waters.  Beyond  seizing  the  vessel,  the  passengers  had  committed  no 
piratical  acts.  They  were  thus  entitled  to  prove  themselves  belli- 
gerents if  they  could,  and  their  failure  to  do  this  laid  them  open  to  the 
charge  of  piracy.  The  United  States  demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
persons  captured  witli  the  vessel,  but  the  British  government  insisted 
on  tlieir  being  first  released  and  sot  upon  British  soil,  and  they 
managed  to  escape  before  they  could  bo  re-arrested.  The  ship  itself 
was  restored  to  the  owners.     Some  of  the  parties  concerned  afterwards 

(o)  Th$  Anna,  6  C.  Rob.  873  ;   Th«         {p)  Mr.  Soward  to  Lord  Lyuns,  9th 
Tu-M  Otbrnrderi,  July,  1800,  3  ibid.  162.      Jan.  1864. 
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appeared  in  Canada,  and  were  apprehended,  but  the  Court  decided  ^^P__ 
that  they  could  not  be  extradited  (q).  c  428b 

In  1864,  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  neutral  jurisdiction  was  perpe-  Capture  of 
trated  by  a  United  States  ship-of-war.  The  Florida,  the  well-known  ^'  Florida. 
Confederate  cruiser,  entered  the  jiort  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  to  obtain  pro- 
visions and  coals,  and  to  effect  some  necessary  repairs  ;  and  while  there 
The  Wachusett,  a  Federal  man-of-war,  also  entered  the  port.  The 
Brazilian  authorities  took  all  necessary  measures  to  prevent  a  conflict, 
and  assigned  a  berth  in  the  harbour  to  each  ship.  During  the  night, 
and  while  a  large  part  of  The  Florida's  crew  were  on  shore,  The  Wa- 
chusett steamed  across  the  harbour,  fastened  a  cable  to  T'he  Florida^ 
towed  her  out  to  sea,  and  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  local  forces. 
The  Brazilian  government  demanded  an  explanation  and  reparation. 
Mr.  Seward,  in  a  somewhat  haughty  reply,  admitted  *'  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  disavow  and  regret  the  proceedings  at  Bahia,"  but  he 
persisted  in  maintaining  that  The  Florida  was  a  pirate,  and  "  that  the 
harbouring  and  supplying  piratical  ships  and  their  crews  in  Brazilian 
ports  were  wrongs  and  injuries  for  which  Brazil  justly  owes  reparation 
to  the  United  States."  The  captured  crew  of  The  Florida  were,  how- 
ever, set  at  liberty,  and  the  vessel  herself  sank  in  Hampton  Boads  by 
' '  an  unforeseen  accident  which  cast  no  responsibility  upon  the  United 
States  "  (r).  The  absurdity  of  calling  The  Florida  a  pirate  at  that 
period  of  the  war  is  manifest ;  but  had  she  been  the  most  atrocious  of 
pirates,  her  capture  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  wholly 
unjustifiable. 

§429. 
Although  the  immunity  of  the  neutral  territory  from  Ve««eU 

y  ...  .  chased  into 

the  exercise  of  any  act  of  hostility  is  generally  admitted,  the  neutral 
yet  an  exception  to  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  raised  in  and  ther^ 
the  ease  of  a  hostile  vessel  met  on  the  high  seas  and  ^^ 
pursued ;  which  it  is  said  may,  in  the  pursuit,  be  chased 
within  the  limits  of  a  neutral  temtory.     The  only  text 
writer  of  authority  who  has  maintained  this  anomalous 
principle  is  Bynkershoek  (5).      He  admits  that  he  had 
never  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  public 
jurists,  or  among  any  of  the  European  nations,  the  Dutch 
only  excepted ;    thus  leaving   the  inference  open,   that 
even  if  reasonable  in  itself,  such  a  practice  never  rested 

{q)  See  Pari.  Papers,  1876,  N.  Ame-       This  opinion  of  Bynkershoek,  in  which 

rica  (No.  10).    Wheaton,  by  Dana,  note      Casaregis  seems  to  concur,  is  reprobated 

2Q»  by  several  other  public  jurists.     Azuni, 

Diritto  Maritimo,  Pt.  I.  c.  4,  art.   1. 
(r)    Pari.  Papers,  1873,  N.  America      y^^^   ,j^^  ^^^  p^^^^   ^^    ^     ^  3^ 

(No.  2),  pp.  176—178.  Xo.   4,  art.   1.      D'Habreu,  Sobre  las 

(«)  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.       Prisas,  Pt.  I.  ch.  4,  \  16. 
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Part  rv.  upon  authority,  nor  was  sanctioned  by  general  usage. 
The  extreme  caution  too,  with  which  he  guards  this 
license  to  belligerents,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
practical  exercise  of  it ;  for  how  is  an  enemy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  a  hostile  manner  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
friendly  power,  without  imminent  danger  of  injuring  the 
subjects  and  property  of  the  latter  ?  Dumfervet  opus — in 
the  heat  and  animation  excited  against  the  flying  foe, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  presume  that  little  regard 
will  be  paid  to  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  to  the 
neutral.  There  is,  then,  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory,  with 
hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful.  "  When  the  fact 
is  established,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "it  overrules  every 
other  consideration.  The  capture  is  done  away ;  the 
property  must  be  restored,  notwithstanding  that  it  may 
S  430  actually  belong  to  the  enemy"  (i^). 
Claim  on  the        Though  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  captor's  country  to  make 

ground  of  .         .  „     ,  ,  i        •  i   •       j  i        ^         • 

violation  of  rcstitution  01  the  property  thus  captured  witlun  the  terri- 
tory must  be  torial  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  yet  it  is  a  technical 
t^eniutei^^  rule  of  the  Prize  Courts  to  restore  to  the  individual 
State,  claimant,  in  such  a  case,  only  on  the  application  of  the 

neutral  government  whose  territory  has  been  thus  violated. 
This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  neutral 
State  alone  has  been  injured  by  the  capture,  and  that  the 
hostile  claimant  has  no  right  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  the  invalidity  of  the  capture  («). 

§430a. 
Capture  in  Tliis  can  hardly  be  called  a  technical  rule,  and  Mr.  AVheaton  himself 

admits    it  to  be  founded  upon   principle.      The   Supreme   Court   of 

the  United  States  has  recently  determined  that  neither  an  enemy,  nor 

a  neutral  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy,  can  demand  restitution  on  the  sole 

ground  of  capture  in  neutral  waters.     This  fact  alone  will  not  prevent 

condemnation  if  done  without  intent  to  violate  neutral  jurisdiction  (x). 

Lord  StowoU  also  said  long  ago,  '*  It  is  a  known  principle  of  this  Court 

that  the  pi-ivilege  of  territory  will  not  itself  enure  to  the  protection  of 

property,  unless  the  State  from  which  that  protection  is  due  steps 

forward  to  assert  the  right  "  (y). 

(0    The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  5  C.  (j)  TJic  Adda,  6  WuUaoo,  2GG. 

Rob.  15.  (y)    '-i'h^    J'urmiina    Coiiccjjcion,   G   C. 

(m)  OaiO  of   The  Jitnuco,  3  C.  llob.  Rob.  46.     See,   also,   The  Sir   Ifilfiam 

note ;  The  Anne,  8  Wheaton,  447.  P«el,  6  Wallace,  685. 
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Where  a  capture  of  enemy's  property  is  made  within   Chap.  III. 
neutral  territory,  or  by  armaments  unlawfully  fitted  out       §  431. 
within  the  same,  it  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  b^iir^utoai 
neutral  State,  where  the  property  thus  taken  comes  into  ^^^^ 
its  possession,  to  restore  it  to  the  original  owners.     This  captured 
restitution  is  generally  made  through  the  agenc\''  of  the  jurisdiction, 

"  __^  or  othprwiHft 

courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  Traces  in  violation 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  found  at  a  very  traiity"^"' 
early  period  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  S*^*^^e 
who  was  Judge  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty  ^J,'j^, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  In  a  letter  to 
the  king  in  council,  dated  October  II,  1675,  relating  to 
a  French  privateer  seized  at  Harwich  with  her  prize, 
(a  Hamburg  vessel  bound  to  London,)  Sir  Leoline  states 
several  questions  arising  in  the  case,  among  which  was 
*'  Whether  this  Hamburgher,  being  taken  within  one  of 
your  Majesty's  chambers,  and  being  bound  for  one  of  your 
ports,  ought  not  to  be  set  free  by  your  Majesty's  authority, 
notwithstanding  he  were,  if  taken  upon  the  high  seas  out 
of  those  chambers,  a  lawful  prize.  1  do  humbly  conceive 
he  ouglit  to  be  set  free,  upon  a  full  and  clear  proof  that 
he  was  within  one  of  the  king's  chambers  at  the  time  of 
the  seizure,  wliich  he,  in  his  first  memorial,  sets  forth  to 
have  been  eight  leagues  at  sea,  over  against  Harwich. 
King  James  (of  blessed  memory)  his  direction,  by  pro- 
clamation, March  2nd,  1604,  being  that  all  officers  and 
subjects,  by  sea  and  land,  shall  rescue  and  succour  all 
merchants  and  others,  as  shall  fall  within  the  danger  of 
such  as  shall  await  the  coasts,  in  so  near  places  to  the 
hinderance  of  trade  outward  and  homeward ;  and  all 
foreign  ships,  when  they  are  within  the  king's  chambers, 
being  understood  to  be  w^ithin  the  places  intended  in 
those  directions,  must  be  in  safety  and  indemnity,  or 
else  when  they  are  surprised  must  be  restored  to  it,  other- 
wise they  have  not  the  protection  worthy  of  your  Majesty, 
and  of  the  ancient  reputation  of  those  places.  But  this 
being  a  point  not  lately  settled  by  any  determination, 
(that  I  know  of,  in  case  where  the  king's  chambers  pre- 
cisely, and  under  that  name,  came  in  question,)  is  of  that 
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importance  as  to  deserve  your  Majesty's  declaration  and 
assertion  of  that  right  of  the  crown  by  an  act  of  State  in 
Council,  your  Majesty's  coasts  being  now  so  much  infested 
with  foreign  men-of-war,  that  there  will  be  frequent  use 
of  such  a  decision  "  (^). 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  thus  asserted,  as  entitled  to  the 
neutral  immunity,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sense 
entertained  by  this  eminent  civilian  respecting  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to  make  restitution 
where  his  territory  is  violated. 

When  the  maritime  war  commenced  in  Europe,  in 
1793,  the  American  government,  which  had  determined  to 
remain  neutral,  found  it  necessary  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  line  of  territorial  protection  claimed  by  the  United 
States  on  their  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
their  neutral  rights  and  duties.  It  was  stated  on  this 
occasion,  that  governments  and  writers  on  joublic  law 
had  been  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  distance  from 
the  sea-coast  within  which  a  neutral  nation  might  reason- 
ably claim  a  right  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  hostilities. 
The  character  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  remark- 
able in  considerable  parts  of  it  for  admitting  no  vessel  of 
size  to  pass  near  the  shore,  it  was  thought  would  entitle 
them  in  reason  to  as  broad  a  margin  of  protected  navi- 
gation as  any  nation  whatever.  The  government,  how- 
ever, did  not  propose,  at  that  time,  and  without  amicable 
communications  with  the  foreign  powers  interested  in  that 
navigation,  to  fix  on  the  distance  to  which  they  might 
ultimately  insist  on  tlie  right  of  protection.  President 
Washington  gave  instructions  to  tlie  executive  officers  to 
consider  it  as  restrained,  for  the  present,  to  the  distance 
of  one  sea  league,  or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the 
8ea-8hores.  This  distance,  it  was  supj)osed,  could  admit 
of  no  opposition,  being  recognized  by  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  some  of  the  powers  with  whom 
they  were  connected  in  commercial  intercourse,  and  not 


(•)  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jonldnii,  vol.  ii.  p.  727. 
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being  more  extensive  than  was  claimed  by  any  of  them   Chap.  III. 

on  their  own  coasts.    As  to  the  bays  and  rivers,  they  had 

always  been  considered  as  portions  of  the  territory,  both 

under  the  laws  of  the  former  colonial  government  and  of 

the  present  union,  and  their  immunity  from  belligerent 

operations  was  sanctioned  by  the  general  law  and  usage 

of  nations.      The  25th  article  of  the  treaty  of   1794, 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  stipulated 

that  "  neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  permit  the  ships  or 

goods  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other 

to  be  taken  within  cannon-shot  of  the  coast,  nor  in  any  of 

the  bays,  ports,  or  rivers,  of  their  territories,  by  ships  of 

war,   or   others,^  having  connnissions  from  any  prince, 

republic,  or  State  whatever.     But  in  case  it  should  so 

happen,  the  party  whose  territorial  rights  shall  thus  have 

been  violated,  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain 

from  the  offending  party  full  and  auiple  satisfaction  for 

the  vessel  or  vessels  so  taken,  whether  the  same  be  vessels 

of  war  or  merchant  vessels."     Previously  to  this  treaty 

with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  were  bound  by 

treaties  with  three  of  the  belligerent  nations,  (France, 

Prussia,  and  Holland,)  to  protect  and  defend,  "  by  all  the 

means  in  their  power,"  the  vessels  and  effects  of  those 

nations  in  their  ports  or  waters,  or  on  the  seas  near  their 

shores,  and  to  recover  and  restore  the  same  to  the  right 

owner  when  taken  from  them.     But  they  were  not  bound 

to  make  compensation  if  all  the  means  in  their  power  were 

used,  and  failed  in  their  effect.     Though  they  had,  when 

the  war  commenced,  no  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

it  was  the  President's  opinion  that  they  should  apply  to 

that  nation  the  same  rule  which,  under  this  article,  was 

to  govern  the  others  above  mentioned  ;  and  even  extend 

it  to  captures  made  on  the  high  seas,  and  brought  into 

the  American  ports,  if  made  by  vessels  which  had  been 

armed  within  them.     In  the  constitutional  aiTangement 

of  the  different  authorities  of  the  American  Federal  Union, 

doubts  were  at  first  entertained  whether  it  belonged  to 

the  executive  government,  or  the  judiciary  department, 

to  perform  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  captures  made  within 
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the  neutral  territory,  or  by  armed  vessels  originally 
equipped  or  the  force  of  which  had  been  augmented 
within  the  same,  and  of  making  restitution  to  the  injured 
party.  But  it  has  been  long  since  settled  that  this  duty 
appropriately  belongs  to  the  federal  tribunals  acting  as 
courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  (a). 

It  has  been  judicially  determined  that  this  peculiar 
jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  captures  made 
in  violation  of  the  neutral  immunity  will  be  exercised 
only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  specific  property, 
when  voluntarily  brought  within  the  territory,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as  in 
ordinary  cases  of  maritime  injuries.  And  it  seems  to  be 
doubtful  whether  this  jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  where 
the  property  has  been  once  carried  infra  prcesidia  of  the 
captor's  country,  and  there  regularly  condemned  in  a 
competent  Court  of  Prize.  However  this  may  be  in 
cases  where  the  property  has  come  into  the  hands  of  a 
bond  fide  purchaser,  without  notice  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
the  capture,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  neutral 
court  of  admiralty  will  restore  it  to  the  original  owner, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  captor  himself, 
claiming  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  But  the 
illegal  equipment  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  capture, 
made  after  the  cruise  to  wliich  the  outfit  had  been 
applied  is  actually  terminated  {b). 

An  opinion  is  expressed  by  some  text  writers,  that 
belligerent  cmisers  not  only  are  entitled  to  seek  an 
asylum  and  hospitality  in  neutral  ports,  but  have  a  right 
to  bring  in  and  sell  their  prizes  within  those  ports.  But 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  established  principles  of 
public  law  which  can  prevent  the  neutral  state  from 
withholding  the  exercise   of  this  privilege  impartially 


(a)  Mr.  Jeflenon's  Letter  to  M.  Qcnot, 
Nov.  8,  1793— Waite's  State  TapcrH, 
vol.  ^i.  p.  195.  Opinion  of  the  At- 
toraoy-Qeneral  on  the  capture  of  the 
BritUh  ahip  Orange,  ithj  14,  1703— 
Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.   76.     Mr.   Jefferaon'H 


—Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  166.    Wheaton's  Re- 
portii,  vol.  iv.  p.  05,  note  (a). 

(A)  The  Amintad  de  2iiir/i,  5  Whcaton, 
386  ;  La  Nereyda,  8  ibid.  108  ;  The 
Fatnii/,  9  ibid.  068  ;  The  Arrogant c  liar- 
eeloHfi,  7  ibid.  610  ;  The  Santiaama  Trini' 


Letter  to  Mr.  Hftmrnond,  Sept.  6,  1703      dad,  ibid.  283. 
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from  all  the  belligerent  powers ;  or  even  from  granting  Chap.  III. 
it  to  one  of  them,  and  refusing  it  to  others,  where  stipu- 
lated by  treaties  existing  previous  to  the  war.  The 
usage  of  nations,  as  testified  in  their  marine  ordinances, 
sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  a  rightful  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority  which  every  State  possesses,  to  regu- 
late the  police  of  its  own  sea-ports,  and  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  within  its  own  territory.  But  tlie  absence 
of  a  positive  prohibition  implies  a  permission  to  enter 
the  neutral  ports  for  these  purposes  (c). 

§434a. 
The  reception  or  exclusiou  of  belligerent  cruisers  and  their  prizes  in  Reception  of 

neutral   ports  is  a  matter  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  neutral  belligerent 

,  .,  .  .  ,.  .  ,  cruwere  m 

government.     When  there  are  no  prohibitions,  or  conditions  of  entry,  neutral  porta. 

belligerent  ships  of  war  are  entitled  to  expect  all  the  ordinary  hospi- 
talities of  a  friendly  port.  If  the  neutral  government  chooses  to  make 
regulations  for  the  admission  of  ships  into  its  ports,  foreign  ships 
must  obey  them.  A  neutral  is,  however,  not  required  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  make  any  such  rules,  or  to  place  any  restrictions  upon  the 
liberty  which  it  accords  of  purchasing  provisions,  coal,  and  other 
supplies  (not  being  arms  or  munitions  of  war).  It  is  not  a  rule  of 
international  law  that  the  supplies  purchased  should  be  limited  to  any 
particular  quantity.  So  long  as  the  neutral  supplies  both  parties 
equally,  neither  have  any  right  to  complain  (J).  „  ^q^. 

There  is  what  constitutes  a  real  exception  to  the  rule  tliat  neutrals  Repairs  in 
may  not  assist  belligerent  ships  of  war  in  carrying  on  their  warlike  neutral  ports, 
operations.  Although  such  ships  of  war  may  not  purchase  arms  or 
ammunition,  or  recruit  men,  in  the  neutral  port,  yet  they  may  be 
repaired  and  provisioned  in  it.  This  is  in  reality  assisting  the 
belligerent ;  for  the  cruiser  in  fact  refits  herself  for  war  by  repairing 
her  engines,  quite  as  much  as  by  repairing  her  gun-carriagee.  But 
she  is  allowed  to  do  the  one  and  not  the  other  (e).  The  reason  for 
permitting  her  to  be  refitted  seems  to  be,  that  unless  this  were  allowed 
she  might  be  unable  to  leave  the  neutral  port.  It  would  be  inhuman 
to  compel  her  to  go  to  sea  without  provisions,  or  in  an  unseaworthy 
state  ;  yet  the  neutral,  in  permitting  her  to  enter  his  harbour,  does  not 
bargain  that  she  shall  remain  there  always,  or  at  all  events  till  the  end 
of  the  war. 

(c)    Bynkershoek,  Queest.   Jur.    Pub.  London  Gazette  of  the  following  day, 
lib.  i.  cap.   15.     Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  (rf)    British  counter-case  at  Geneva. 

§  132.     Valin,  Comm.  sur  TOrdonn.  da  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1872  (No.  4), 

la  Marine,  torn.  ii.  p.  272.  p.  13.     Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer, 

Positive  prohibitions  are  now  the  rule.  torn.  ii.  p.  283. 
See,  for  the  latest  instance,  the  British  («)  Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of 

Proclamation  of  Feb.  10th,  1904,  in  the  England,  p.  400. 
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Part  rV.         On  the  outbreak  of  a  maritime  war,  neutral  States  generally  make 


p  434(5  some  rules  on  this  subject.  During  the  American  civil  war,  England 
English  rules,  prohibited  all  ships  of  war  and  privateers  of  either  party  from  using 
any  port  or  waters  subject  to  British  jurisdiction,  as  a  station  or  place 
of  resort  for  any  warlike  purpose,  or  for  obtaining  any  facilities  of 
warlike  equipment ;  and  no  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  one  bellige- 
rent was  to  be  permitted  to  leave  any  British  port,  from  which  any 
vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  (whether  a  ship  of  war  or  a  merchant 
vessel)  should  have  previously  departed,  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  departure  of  the  latter.  Any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  either 
belligerent  entering  British  waters  was  to  be  required  to  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of  stress  of  weather,  or  of 
requiring  repairs,  or  necessaries  for  the  crew.  As  soon  as  she  was 
repaired,  or  had  obtained  her  necessary  stores,  she  was  to  be  required 
to  depart  forthwith.  Nothing  but  provisions  requisite  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  crew,  and  so  much  coal  as  would  carry  the  ship  to  the 
nearest  port  of  her  own  country,  or  to  some  nearer  destination,  was 
to  be  supplied  to  ships  of  war  or  privateers ;  the  coal  only  to  be 
supplied  once  in  three  months  to  the  same  ship,  unless  this  was 
relaxed  by  special  permission  (/).  Similar  rules  were  put  in  force 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  1870-1  {g),  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  of  1898,  and  in  the  Eusso- Japanese  war  of  1904.  The  rule  in  this 
latter  case  limited  the  supply  of  coal  to  *'so  much  only  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own  country, 
or  to  some  nearer  named  neutral  destination"  (A).  And  the  1904 
regulations  mark  a  further  advance  over  their  predecessors  in  that 
they  make  it  clear  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  extends  to  all  the 
dominions  of  His  Majesty,  including  the  adjacent  territorial  waters, 
and  that  the  rule  compelling  them  to  leave  British  waters  within 
twenty-four  hours  is  now  specifically  applied  to  those  vessels  which  are 
at  present  in  port,  instead  of  only  to  those  which  may  come  into  port 
c  434^  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  (?'). 
Prizes  During  the  American  civil  war  a  captor,  who  brought  his  prizes  into 

B^t'^h*  *  r^  British  waters,  was  to  bo  requested  to  depart  and  remove  such  prizes 
immediately.  A  vessel  bond  fde  converted  into  a  ship  of  war  was, 
however,  not  to  be  deemed  a  prize.  In  case  of  stress  of  weatlier,  or 
other  extreme  and  unavoidable  necessity,  the  necessary  time  for 
removing  the  prize  was  to  be  allowed.  If  the  prize  was  not  removed 
by  the  prescribed  time,  or  if  the  capture  was  made  in  violation  of 
British  jurisdiction,  the  prize  was  to  be  detained  until  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  made  known.  Cargoes  were  to  b(^  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  prizes  (/:).    A  subsequent  order  provided  that  no  ship  of 

(/)  SmI  Bnwell  to  the  Admiralty,         {%)  See,  for  the  whole  proclamation 

fte.    London  0«Mtte,  Deo.  16th,  1863.  Appendix  C. 

ig)  Lord  Orsnrille  to  Admiralty,  kc. 
London  Gazette,  19th  July,  1870.  (*)  Circular  to  Governors  of  Colonies, 

(A)  London  Gazette,  Fob.  11th,  1904.  2ud  June,  1864. 
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war  of  eitlier  belligerent  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  Britisli  port    Chap.  III. 
for  the  purpose  of  being  dismantled  or  sold  (l). 

During  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1,  armed  ships  of  either 
party  were  interdicted  from  carrying  prizes  made  by  them  into  the 
ports,  harbours,  roadsteads,  or  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions  abroad.  A  similar  rule  was 
made  in  1898  and  1904  (»i).  §  434e. 

While  the  American  civil  war  was  prevailing  France  prohibited  all  Rule* of  other 
ships  of  war  or  privateers  of  either  party  from  remaining  in  her  ports 
with  prizes  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of 
imminent  perils  of  the  sea.  No  prize  goods  were  permitted  to 
be  sold  in  French  territory  («).  Prussia  remained  content  with 
ordering  her  subjects  not  to  engage  in  the  equipment  of  priva- 
teers, and  to  obey  the  general  rules  of  international  law  (o).  The 
Belgian  rule  commanded  all  privateers  to  depart  immediately,  unless 
prevented  by  absolute  necessity.  The  Dutch  regulation  was  the 
same.  Neither  country  made  any  provision  as  regards  ships  of 
war  ( p).  In  the  subsequent  wars  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and 
Spain  and  Chile,  Holland  prohibited  ships  of  war  or  privateers,  with 
prizes,  from  entering  or  refitting  in  her  harbours,  unless  overtaken  by 
evident  necessity.  Ships  of  war  without  prizes  might,  however, 
remain  an  unlimited  time  in  Dutch  harbours,  and  provide  themselves 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal,  the  government  reser^'ing  to  them- 
selves the  riglit  of  limiting  their  stay  to  twenty-four  hours,  should  this 
be  deemed  advisable.  Wlien  ships  of  both  parties  were  in  any  harbour 
at  the  same  time,  one  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  depart  until  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  other  (y).  Japan  adopted  what  is  practically  the 
British  twenty-four  hour  rule  as  far  back  as  1870  (r).  There  is  thus 
no  uniform  practice  established,  but  the  rule  that  when  two  hostile 
ships  of  war  meet  in  a  neutral  port,  the  local  autlxorities  are  to  detain 

(/)  London  Gazette,  9th  Sept.  1864.  denied  to  The  Triomphante  when  she 
(m)  Lord  Granville  to  Admiralty,  &o.  arrived  at  Hong  Kong ;  bat  she  was 
London  Gazette,  19th  July,  1870.  allowed,  as  were  other  ships  in  like  cir- 
Hertslet,  Commercial  Treaties,  xxi.  cumstanoes,  to  take  on  board  sufficient 
p.  834.  Lord  Lansdowne  to  Admiralty.  coal  to  carry  her  to  the  nearest  French 
London  Gazette,  Feb.  10th,  1904.  The  port,  Saigon.  Times,  29th  Dec.  1884  ; 
hostilities  between  France  and  China  in  Annual  Register,  1885,  p.  331.  And  see 
1884-5  were  conducted  without  any  an  article  in  the  Revue  de  Droit  Inter- 
formal  declaration  of  war.  Complaints  national  for  1903,  p.  488,  by  M.  Sakuye 
were  made  in  Parliament  that,  although  Takahashi,  "  Hostilites  entre  La  France 
the  French  operations  were  chiefly  in-  et  La  Chine." 

jurious  to  British  merchants,  the  French  (n)    Rep.    Neutrality    Laws    Comm. 

warships  were   suffered    to   use    Hong  1868,  p.  69. 
Kong  as,  practically,  their  base  of  ope-  (o)  Ibid.  p.  70. 

rations.     Early  in  1885,  however,  Great  [p)  Ibid.  p.  70, 

Britain  decided  to  regard  the  French  (j)  Ibid.  p.  63. 

notification  of  the  blockade  of  Formosa  (r)    M.    Saknye    Takahashi    in    the 

as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Revue    de    Droit    International,    1901, 

Permission  to  refit  was,  consequently,  p.  264. 
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one  till  twenty -four  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  other,  is  very- 
general  in  practice.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  rule,  and  with  the  almost 
universal  use  of  steam  on  ships  of  war,  the  limit  of  twenty-four  hours 
gives  ample  time  for  the  vessel  that  starts  first  to  get  out  of  reach  of 
the  other  if  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Prizes  are  frequently  armed  and  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war.  After 
condemnation  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  captors  may  so  dispose  of  the 
prize ;  but  if  this  is  done  before  condemnation,  although  it  infringes 
the  owner's  rights,  it  does  not  seem  a  settled  point  what  view  of  the 
matter  neutrals  should  take,  as  to  admitting  the  ship  into  their  ports. 
The  neutral  may  inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  the  ship,  and  if  she 
proves  to  be  an  uncondemned  prize  may  detain  her,  if  orders  have  been 
given  that  prizes  are  not  to  enter  the  neutral  ports  (s),  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  omission  of  this  inquiry  is  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and 
will  give  any  ground  of  complaint  to  the  other  belligerent.  In  1863, 
the  United  States  merchant-ship  Conrad  was  captured  by  The  Alabama. 
Her  name  was  changed  to  The  Tuscaloosa,  and  an  officer  and  ten  men, 
with  two  rifle  twelve-pounder  guns,  were  put  on  board,  but  her  cargo 
of  wool  was  not  unshipped.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  Caj^e  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  captain  of  The  Alabama  requested  that  she  should  be 
admitted  into  Simon's  Bay  as  a  tender  of  his  vessel — in  other  words, 
as  a  ship  of  war.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  colony  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  she  had  been  sufficiently  set  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  to 
justify  the  local  authorities  in  admitting  her  as  such,  and  that  her  real 
character  could  only  be  determined  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's 
country.  She  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  enter  the  port  and  obtain 
provisions.  On  the  26th  December,  1863,  The  Tuscaloosa  again  put 
into  Simon's  Bay,  and  was  this  time  seized  by  the  local  authorities. 
This,  however,  was  considered  unjustifiable  by  the  Home  Government. 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  ship  might  have  been  during  her  first 
visit,  she  was  treated  as  a  ship  of  war,  and  was,  therefore,  entitled  to 
expect  the  same  treatment  again,  unless  she  received  due  warning  that 
a  different  course  would  be  pursued.  Accordingly,  orders  were 
sent  out  to  release  and  deliver  her  up  to  some  Confederate  officer, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  never  was  delivered  up  to  that  govern- 
ment (t). 

Vattel  states  that  the  impartiality,  which  a  neutral 
nation  ought  to  observe  between  the  belligerent  parties, 
consists  of  two  points. 

1 .  To  give  no  assistance  where  there  is  no  previous 
stipulation  to  give  it ;  nor  voluntarily  to  furnish  troops, 


(*)  opinion  of  Law  Offlcora  of  the 
Crown.  BritiMh  Api>ondix  to  caHO  at 
Oenerft,  toI.  ii.  p.  323. 


(/)  Pari.  Papers,  1873,   N.   Ainorioii 
(No.  2),  pp.  201—204. 
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arms,  ammunition,  or   anythinof  of    direct  use   in  war.    Chap.  III. 


o 


"  I  do  not  say  to  give  assistance  equally ;  but  to  give  no 
assistance:  for  it  would  be  absurd  that  a  State  should 
assist  at  the  same  time  two  enemies.  And  besides,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  it  with  equality :  the  same 
things,  the  like  number  of  troops,  the  like  quantity  of 
arms,  of  munitions,  &c.,  furnished  under  different 
circumstances,  are  no  longer  equivalent  succours." 

2.  "  In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  the  war,  the 
neutral  must  not  refuse  to  one  of  the  parties,  merely 
because  he  is  at  war  with  the  other,  what  she  grants  to 
that  other  "  [ii).  «  ^og 

These  principles  were  appealed  to  by  the  American  Arming  and 
government,  when  its  neutrality  was  attempted  to  be  TesseL*.  and 
violated  on  the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  in  withHrfb™^*^ 
1793,   by  arming  and  equipping  vessels,  and  enlisting  ^yry^blSer 
men  within  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  by  the  respec-  beihjrerent, 
tive  belligerent  powers,  to  cruise  against  each  other.     It 
was  stated  that  if   the  neutral  power  might  not,  con- 
sistently with  its  neutrality,  furnish  men  to  either  party 
for  their  aid  in  war,  as  little  could  either  enrol  them  in 
the  neutral  territory.      The  authority  both  of  Wolfius 
and  Vattel  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  show,  that  the 
levying  of  troops  is  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  sove- 
reignty, which  no  foreign  power  can  lawfully  exercise 
within  the  territory  of  another  State,  without  its  express 
2)ermission.     The  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers 
on  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  was  sufficient  to  show, 
that  the  United  States,  in  prohibiting  all  the  belligerent 
powers  from  equipping,  arming,  and  manning  vessels  of 
war  in  their  ports,  had  exercised  a  right  and  a  duty  with 
justice  and  moderation.     By  their  treaties  with  several 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  treaties  forming  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  had  established  a  state  of  peace 
with    them.     But  without    appealing  to  treaties,    they 
were  at  peace  with  them  all  by  the  law  of  nature ;  for, 
by  the  natuml  law,  man  is  at  peace  with  man,  till  some 

(m)  Droit  des  dens,  liy.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  104. 
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aggression  is  committed,  which  by  the  same  law  autho- 
rizes one  to  destroy  another,  as  his  enemy.  For  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  then,  to  commit  murders 
and  depredations  on  the  members  of  other  nations,  or  to 
combine  to  do  it,  appeared  to  the  American  government 
as  much  against  the  laws  of  the  land  as  to  murder  or 
rob,  or  combine  to  murder  or  rob,  their  own  citizens ; 
and  as  much  to  require  punishment,  if  done  within  their 
limits,  where  they  had  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  or,  on 
the  high  seas,  where  they  had  a  personal  jurisdiction, 
that  is  to  say,  one  which  reached  their  own  citizens 
only ;  this  being  an  appropriate  part  of  each  nation,  on 
an  element  where  each  has  a  common  jurisdiction  (x). 

The  same  principles  were  afterwards  incorporated  in 
a  law  of  Congress  passed  in  1794,  and  revised  and 
re-enacted  in  1818,  by  which  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  to  augment  the  force  of  any 
armed  vessel,  belonging  to  one  foreign  power  at  war 
with  another  power,  with  whom  they  are  at  peace; 
or  to  prepare  any  military  expedition  against  the  terri- 
tories of  any  foreign  nation  with  whom  they  are  at 
peace ;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troops  or  seamen  for  foreign 
military  or  naval  service ;  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting 
out  any  vessel,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign 
service,  against  a  nation  at  peace  with  them  :  and  the 
vessel,  in  this  latter  case,  is  made  subject  to  forfeiture. 
The  President  is  also  authorized  to  employ  force  to 
compel  any  foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which  by  the  law 
of  nations  or  treaties  ought  not  to  remain  within  the 
United  States,  and  to  employ  generally  the  public  force 
in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  the 
law(y). 

The  example  of  America  was  soon  followed  by  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  59  Geo.  III.  c.  69, 
entitled,  **  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Enlisting  or  Engage- 


(*)  Mr.  Joifenon's  Lotkr  to  M.  Oonet, 
Jtmo  17, 1703.  Amerioan  State  Papon, 
Tol.  I.  p.  ISft. 


(ij)  Kunt'H  Comm.  ou  American  Law, 
vol.  i.  p.  123,  6th  ed. 
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ment  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  C^ap.  III. 
Service,  and  the  Fitting  out  or  Equipping  in  His 
Majesty's  Dominions  Vessels  for  warlike  purposes,  with- 
out His  Majesty's  Licence."  The  previous  statutes, 
9  and  29  Geo.  II.,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  Jacobite  armies  in  France  and  Spain, 
annexed  capital  punishment  as  for  a  felony  to  the 
offence  of  entering  the  service  of  a  foreign  State.  The 
59  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  commonly  called  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  provided  a  less  severe  punishment,  and  also 
supplied  a  defect  in  the  former  law,  by  introducing  after 
the  words  ''  king,  prince,  state,  or  potentate,"  the  words 
"  colony  or  district  assuming  the  powers  of  a  govern- 
ment," in  order  to  reach  the  case  of  those  who  entered 
the  service  of  unacknowledged  as  well  as  of  acknow- 
ledged States.  The  Act  also  provided  for  preventing 
and  punishing  the  offence  of  fitting  out  armed  vessels, 
or  supplying  them  with  warlike  stores,  upon  which  the 
former  law  had  been  entirely  silent.  «  ^^ 

In  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament  upon  Debates  on 
the  enactment  of  the  last-mentioned  Act  in  1819,  and  on  isid. 
the  motion  for  its  repeal  in  1823,  it  was  not  denied  by 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and  other  members  who  opposed  the 
bill,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  every  State  might 
interfere  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the 
wars  of  other  States,  by  which  its  own  peace  might  be 
endangered,  or  its  political  and  commercial  interests 
affected.  It  was,  however,  insisted  that  the  principles 
of  neutrality  only  required  the  British  legislature  to 
maintain  the  laws  in  being,  but  could  not  command  it  to 
change  any  law,  and  least  of  all  to  alter  the  existing 
laws  for  the  evident  advantage  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties.  Those  who  assisted  insurgent  States,  however 
meritorious  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were 
in  a  much  wors^  situation  than  those  who  assisted  recog- 
nized governments,  as  they  could  not  lawfully  be  re- 
claimed as  prisoners  of  war,  and  might,  as  engaged  in 
what  was  called  rebellion,  be  treated  as  rebels.  The 
proposed  new  law  would  go  to  alter  the  relative  risks, 
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Part  IV.     and  operate  as  a  law  of   favour  to  one  of   the  belli- 
gerent parties.      To  this  argument   it  was  replied  by 
Mr.  Canning,  that  when  peace  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1814,  an  article  was  intro- 
duced into  the  treaty  by  which  the  former  power  stipu- 
lated not  to  furnish  any  succours  to  what  were  then 
denominated  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain.     In  process 
of  time,  as  those  colonies  became  more  powerful,  a  ques- 
tion arose  of  a  very  difficult  nature,  to  be  decided  on  a 
due  consideration  of  their  de  jure  relation  to  Spain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  their  de  facto  independence  on  the  other. 
The  law  of  nations  afforded  no  precise  rule  as  to  the 
course  which,   under  circumstances   so  peculiar  as  the 
transition  of  colonies  from  their  allegiance  to  the  parent 
State,  ought  to  be  pursued  by  foreign  powers.     It  was 
difficult  to  know  how  far  the  statute  law  or  the  common 
law  was  applicable  to  colonies  so  situated.     It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  in  the  Act  of   1819,  to  treat  the 
colonies  as  actually  independent  of  Spain ;  and  to  pro- 
hibit mutually,  and  with  respect  to  both,  the  aid  which 
had  been  hitherto  prohibited  with  respect  to  one  only. 
It  was  in  order  to  give  full  and  impartial  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with   Spain,  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  colonies, 
but  did  not  prohibit  their  exportation  to  Spain,  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  declared  that  the  prohibition  should 
be  mutual.      When,  however,  from  the  tide  of  events 
flowing  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
war  became   probable   between   France   and   Spain,   it 
became   necessary  to   review  these   relations.      It  was 
obvious   that    if   war   actually   broke   out,    the    British 
government  must  either  extend   to  France   the  prohi- 
bition which  already  existed  with  respect  to  Spain,  or 
remove  from  Spain  the  prohibition  to  which  she  was 
then   subject,   provided   they   meant   to'  j^lace  the  two 
countries  on  an  equal  footing.     So  far  as  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  ammunition  was  concemed,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  remove  any  inequality  between 
the  btOlip^eront  parties,  simply  by  an  order  in  council. 
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Such  an  order  was  consequently  issued,  and  the  prohi-  Chap.  III. 
bition  of  exporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain  was 
removed.  By  this  measure  the  British  government 
offered  a  guaranty  of  their  bond  fide  neutrality.  The 
mere  appearance  of  neutrality  might  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  France, 
instead  of  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  from  Spain; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  prohibition  of  words  only,  and 
not  at  all  in  fact;  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Belgic  ports  to  France  would  have  rendered  the  prohi- 
bition of  direct  exportation  to  France  totally  nugatory. 
The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  would  have,  not  the  same, 
but  a  correspondent  effect  to  that  which  would  have  been 
produced  by  an  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  to  France.  It  would  be 
a  repeal  in  words  only  as  respects  France,  but  in  fact 
respecting  Spain ;  and  would  occasion  an  inequality  of 
operation  in  favour  of  Spain,  inconsistent  with  an  im- 
partial neutrality.  The  example  of  the  American 
government  was  referred  to,  as  vindicating  the  justice 
and  policy  of  preventing  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 
country  from  enlisting  in  the  service  of  any  belligerent 
power,  and  of  prohibiting  the  equipment  in  its  ports  of 
armaments  in  aid  of  such  power.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  that  government  under  the  presidency  of  Washington, 
and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson :  and  such  was  more 
recently  the  conduct  of  the  American  legislature  in 
revising  their  neutrality  statutes  in  1818,  when  the 
congress  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1794  to 
the  case  of  such  unacknowledged  States  as  the  South 
American  colonies  of  Spain,  which  had  not  been  provided 
for  in  the  original  law  {z). 

§439a. 

The  duties  of  neutral  States  as  regards  their  supplying  belligerents  Neutrality 

with  ships  and  munitions  of  war  have  been  brought  into  such  promi-  laws, 
nence,  and  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  recent  times,  that 
it  becomes   necessary  to   enter  more    fully  into    the    subject    than 
Mr.  "Wheaton  has  done. 

(z)  Annual   Register,  vol.  Ixi.  p.   71.     Canning's   Speeches,  vol.    iv.   p.    160  ; 
vol.  V.  p.  34. 

qq2 
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America  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  country  that  by  positive 
legislation  sought  to  restrain  its  subjects  within  the  sti-ict  limits  of 
neutrality.  It  has  been  already  shown  (a)  that,  in  1793,  Frauce 
demanded  from  the  United  States  certain  exclusive  privileges  under 
the  treaties  of  1778,  with  respect  to  her  privateers  and  ships  of  war, 
which  the  latter  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  not 
warranted  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties.  America  was  determined  to 
remain  neutral,  and  on  the  22nd  April,  1793,  a  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality was  issued,  warning  American  citizens  carefully  to  avoid  all 
acts  and  proceedings  which  might  tend  to  contravene  the  neutral  dis- 
position of  their  country.  Any  citizen  who  committed  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations  would  not  be  protected  by  his  government  ib).  In  spite 
of  this  a  French  agent,  M.  Guinet,  landed  at  Charleston  in  April, 
commenced  organizing  a  system  of  privateering,  and  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  stir  up  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  to  assist  France  (c). 
A  French  Prize  Court  was  established  at  Charleston,  and  an  English 
vessel,  The  Grange,  was  seized  in  the  Delaware  river.  The  British 
Minister  in  America,  Mr.  Hammond,  remonstrated  against  these  viola- 
tions of  neutrality,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  received  an  answer  from 
Mr.  JefEerson,  admitting  the  justice  of  his  remonstrance,  and  stating 
that  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  such  occurrences  happening 
again  {d).  A  collection  of  rules,  declaring  the  original  equipping  and 
arming  of  vessels  in  the  United  States,  by  either  belligerent  for  warlike 
purposes,  to  be  unlawfiil,  was  drawn  up,  and  issued  to  the  collectors  of 
customs.  Violations  of  neutrality,  however,  continued.  In  October  a 
French  Vice-Consul  at  Boston,  M.  Duplaine,  obtained  the  rescue  by 
force  of  a  vessel  detained  by  the  Marshal.  The  United  States  with- 
drew his  exequatur,  but  the  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia  refused  to  find 
a  true  bill  against  him(e).  It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  accordingly  the  Act  of  the  5th  of  June, 
1794,  was  passed  (/).  This  Act  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
afterwards  passed  in  1818,  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
since  happened,  still  remains  the  law  of  America  {g).  The  latter  Act 
is  set  out  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
notice  some  of  the  leading  American  decisions  on  both  the  Acts,  and 
on  the  general  subject. 

A  prosecution  for  being  concerned  in  fitting  out  and  arming  a  priva- 
teer, was  set  on  foot  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1794.  Les 
Jumeaux  was  originally  a  British  ship  employed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
She  entered  Pliiladolphia  in  1794  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  coflFee,  and 
at  that  time  was  owned  entirely  by  French  subjects.     Originally  she 


[a)  Soo  ante,  f  426. 

{b)  American  State  FaperH,  vol.  i. 
p.  140. 

(e)  Rop.  Neutrality  OommiBsion,  1868, 
p.  18. 

(rf)  Joffcnon**  Worku,  vol.  lii.  p.  571. 


(«)  Rep.  Neutrality  Comm.  1868, 
p.  23. 

(/)  United  Slates  Statutes  at  Large, 
Third  Cong.  Soss.  I.  oh.  50. 

{g)  United  States  RoviHod  Statutes, 
tit.  Neutrality.     See  Appondix  C 
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had  ten  portholes  on  each  side,  but  only  four  altogether  were  open  Chap.  III. 
when  she  entered  Philadelphia.  While  there  her  owners  caused  her 
to  be  repaired,  re-opened  her  twenty  ports,  and  fitted  her  up  as  a  ship 
of  war.  Orders  were  g^ven  by  the  United  States'  authorities  that  she 
should  be  dismantled  of  her  extra  armaments  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition she  was  in  when  she  first  came.  She  thus  quitted  Philadelphia 
in  her  original  condition,  but  lower  down  the  river  took  on  board  some 
guns  and  a  number  of  men.  A  pilot  boat  also  attempted  to  convey 
some  more  war  material  to  her,  but  was  stopped  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. A  militia  force  was  then  sent  in  pursuit  of  Les  Jumeaux,  but  she 
avoided  detention,  partly  by  artifice  and  partly  by  threatening  an 
armed  resistance.  One  Guinet,  who  had  been  chiefly  concerned  in 
fitting  her  out,  was  then  indicted  for  a  breach  of  section  3  of  the  Act. 
The  Judge  ruled  that  the  third  section  was  meant  to  include  all  cases 
of  vessels  armed  in  American  ports  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
to  cruise  against  another  belligerent  power  at  peace  with  the  United 
States.  Converting  a  ship  from  her  original  destination  with  intent 
to  commit  hostilities ;  or,  in  other  words,  converting  a  merchant  ship 
into  a  vessel  of  war,  must  be  deemed  an  original  outfit ;  for  the  Act 
would,  otherwise,  become  nugatory  and  inoperative.  It  is  the  conver- 
sion from  the  peaceable  use  to  tlie  warlike  purpose  that  constitutes 
the  offence.     Guinet  was  found  guilty  (A).  c  439c. 

The  claim  of  France  to  set  up  Courts  of  Prize  in  the  United  States  French  Prize 
was  discussed  in  2'he  Betsy  (i),  a  vessel  captured  by  a  French  privateer  j^.^^.Xe^. 
and  sent  into  Baltimore  for  adjudication.     The  Supreme  Court  held  xhe  Bet*!/. 
tliat  no  foreign  power  could  rightfully  erect  any  Court  of  Judicature  Talbot  r. 
within  the  United  States  unless  by  force  of  a  treaty,  and  that  no  •''"'***'• 
foreign  consul  could  adjudicate  upon  a  prize.     In  1795,  one  Ballard,  a 
Virginian,  obtained  the  assignment  of  a  power  to  command  a  certain 
ship,  given  by  the  French  Admiral  in  the  United  States,  and  authenti- 
cated by  the  French  consul  at  Charleston.      This  ship,  Vami  de  la 
Liberie,  was  American  owned,  and  was  armed  and  equipped  in  the 
United  States.     Ballard  renounced  his  Virginian  citizenship,  but  was 
not  naturalized  elsewhere.     He  took  command  of  L'ami  de  la  Liberie, 
and  sailing  under  the  French  flag,  captured  a  Dutch  brig  The  Mag- 
dalena,  and  brought  her  to  Charleston  for  adjudication.     The  Court 
held  that  he  was  still  an  American  citizen,  and  that  the  authority  under 
which  he  sailed  was  invalid ;  that  the  capture  of  a  vessel  of  a  country 
at  peace  with  the  United  States,  made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  one  of 
their  ports,  and  commanded  by  one  of  their  citizens,  was  illegal,  and 
that  if  the  captured  vessel  was  brought  within  American  jurisdiction, 
the  District  Coiu-ts,  upon  a  libel  for  tortious  seizure,  might  inquire  into 
the  facts,  and  decree  restitution.     Accordingly  the  ship  was  restored 
with  damages  (A).     On  the  other  hand,  where  a  prize  was  made  by  a  The  Alfred, 
vessel  which  had  left  the  United  States  with  equipments  partially 

(A)   TJ.  S.  V.  Guinet,  2  Dallas,  328.  [k)  Talbot  v.  Jansm,   The  Magdalma, 

(»)  1  Curtis,  74.     S.  C,  3  Dallas,  6.  1  Curtis,  128.     S.  C,  3  Dallas,  133. 
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adapted  for  war,  but  which  were  such  as  were  frequently  carried  by 
merchantmen,  and  where  her  full  equipment  had  been  completed  in 
French  territory,  the  Court  declined  to  restore  the  prize.  It  was  held 
to  be  no  violation  of  neutrality  to  seU.  such  a  ship  to  a  foreigner  (H. 
The  Court  also  refused  to  restore  a  prize  captured  by  a  French  priva- 
teer, which  had  been  simply  repaired  in  an  American  port,  and  had 
not  augmented  her  force  there  (w).  But  where  a  French  privateer 
secretly  increased  her  crew  at  New  Orleans  by  taking  on  board  several 
Americans,  and  then  captured  The  Alerta,  a  Spanish  brig,  and  sent 
her  to  New  Orleans  as  a  port  of  necessity,  the  Court  restored  the  prize 
to  her  owner  (n). 

Whenever  it  was  proved  that  a  capture  was  made  jure  belli  on  the 
high  seas,  by  a  duly  commissioned  vessel  of  war  which  had  in  no  way 
violated  American  neutrality,  the  Courts  refused  to  interpose.  "It  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation,"  said  Chief  Justice  Story,  "  to 
interpose  upon  the  mere  footing  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  settle  all  the 
rights  and  wrongs  which  may  grow  out  of  a  capture  between  belli- 
gerents  The  captors  are  amenable  to  their  own  government 

exclusively  for  any  excess  or  irregularity  in  their  proceedings  "  (o). 
This  also  was  held  to  extend  to  the  acts  of  privateers  done  under  their 
war  powers  ( p).  Nor  would  the  title  by  which  a  foreign  sovereign 
owned  a  ship  of  war  be  inquired  into  {q).  But  it  was  firmly  settled 
that  if  captures  were  made  in  violation  of  American  neutrality,  the 
property  might  be  restored  (even  if  there  had  been  no  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act)  if  brought  within  the  territory  of  the  Union  (?•).  Even  after 
a  regular  condemnation  in  a  Prize  Court  of  the  captor's  country,  the 
Court  restored  the  prize,  because  she  was  still  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  original  wrong-doer  (s). 

In  order  that  a  violation  of  neutrality  shoiild  be  committed,  two 
elements  were  deemed  necessary.  In  the  first  place  the  ship  must 
have  been  whoUy  or  in  part  equipped  or  manned,  or  she  must  have 
augfliented  her  force  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  second  place  she  must  have  been  so  equipped  or  manned  with  the 
intent  that  she  should  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  a  State  at  peace 
with  the  United  States.  Unless  both  the  fact  and  the  intent  existed 
together,  there  was  no  offence  against  the  law.  The  simple  fact  of  an 
armed  vessel  having  been  equipped  in,  and  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  a  belligerent  did  not,  of  itself,  necessarily  constitute  a  breach 


(/)  Moodit  T.  Th4  Alfred,  1  Ourtis,  234. 
8.  C,  3  Dallas,  307. 

(m)  MoodU  V.  The  I'habe  Ann,  1  Cur- 
tit,  237.    8.  0.,  3  DaUan,  310. 

(n)  Tht  AUrta  #  Cargo  v.  BUu,  3  Our- 
U«,379. 
(e)  La  AmiUad  dt  Mu*$,  6  Whoaton, 


(p)  The  Invincible,  1  Whoaton,  238. 

(y)  The  Exchange,  7  Cranoh,  116.  Soo 
ante,  §  90  et  acq, 

(r)  The  Oratid  Para,  7  Wheaton,  471 ; 
6  Curtia,  302  ;  La  Conccpcion,  6  Wheaton, 
236  ;  The  lirllo  Corrmea,  6  Wheaton,  162 ; 
The  KHtrrlla,  4  Whoaton,  298. 

(f)  The  Arrogante  Barcclonei,  7  Whea- 
ton, 400  ;  Th*  Nereyda,  8  Wheaton,  108. 
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of  the  Act,  or  of  the  law  of  nations  (/).  Thus,  if  a  ship  of  war  was  Chap.  III. 
built  and  fitted  out  in  America,  and  was  then  bondjide  sold,  purely  as 
a  commercial  speculation  to  a  belligerent,  there  would  be  no  intent 
that  she  should  cruise  against  friendly  commerce,  and  thus  no  breach 
of  neutrality  would  be  committed.  Ships  of  war  and  arms  are  articles 
of  commerce,  and  neutrals  are  entitled  to  continue  their  ordinary  com- 
merce with  belligerents,  subject  to  the  risk  of  their  goods  being 
captured  if  they  are  contraband.  No  State  prohibits  its  subjects  from 
trading  in  contraband.  It  only  leaves  such  goods  to  their  fate,  if 
either  belligerent  captures  them  on  the  way  to  the  other.  In  1828, 
The  Bolivar,  a  vessel  of  70  tons,  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  St.  Thomas,  ^-  S.  r. 
under  the  command  of  one  Quincey,  and  with  Armstrong,  her  owner,  ^' 

on  board.  At  St.  Thomas,  Armstrong  fitted  her  out  as  a  privateer  to 
cruise  under  the  Buenos  Ayres  flag  against  Brazil.  Quincey  continued 
to  command  her  and  made  some  prizes.  He  then  returned  to  America, 
and  was  prosecuted  for  being  concerned  in  fitting  out  T/ie  Bolivar. 
The  Court  held  it  to  be  not  necessary,  in  order  to  convict  Quincey,  that 
the  jury  should  find  that  The  Bolivar  was  armed,  or  in  a  condition  to 
commit  hostilities  during  the  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas. 
But  if  the  jury  believed  that  the  owner  and  equipper  went  to 
St.  Thomas  in  search  of  funds,  and  without  a  present  intention  of 
employing  her  as  a  privateer,  or  even  if  they  wished  so  to  employ  her, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  their  wish  depended  on  their  being  able  to  pro- 
cure funds  at  St.  Thomas  for  her  equipment,  the  defendant  Quincey 
was  not  guilty.  "The  offence,"  said  the  Court,  "  consists  principally 
in  the  intention  with  which  the  preparations  were  made.  These 
preparations,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  Act,  must  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
the  intention  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  vessel  should  be 
formed  before  she  leaves  the  United  States.  And  this  must  be  a  fixed 
intention,  not  conditional  or  contingent,  depending  on  some  future 
arrangements.  .  .  .  The  law  does  not  prohibit  armed  vessels  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  sailing  out  of  our  ports  ;  it  only 
requires  the  owner  to  give  security  that  such  vessels  should  not  be 
employed  by  them  to  commit  hostilities  against  foreign  powers  at  peace 
with  the  United  States  («).  §  439f. 

The  American  Act  declares  that  "  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  Whether 
limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arming  are 
arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,"  any  vessel  to  cruise  necessary  to 
against  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  State,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis-  ^he  otfence. 
demeanour.      In  1866,    The  Meteor,   a  vessel  alleged  to  be  for  the 
Chilian  service  in  the  war  between  Chili  and  Spain,  was  libelled  in  the 
District  Court.     She  had  been  originally  built  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, but  the  civil  war  having  ended,  she  was  sold  instead  to  Chili. 

(<)  The  Santistima  Trinidad,  7  Whea-  («)   ^-  ^-  "^-  Q«»'««y,  6  Peters,  445  ; 

.        283  1^   Curtis,    189.      Rep.    Neut.    Comm. 

p.  29. 
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She  was  built  to  carry  eleven  or  twelve  guns,  but  these  had  not  been 
mounted,  and  she  was  when  libelled  an  unarmed  ship  of  war.  The 
counsel  for  the  claimant  contended  that  as  she  had  not  been  fitted  out 
and  armed  in  the  United  States,  she  must  be  released.  But  the  Court 
declined  to  adopt  this  interpretation  of  the  statute,  and  judgment  was 
given  against  the  ship.  This  decision  was  not  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  has  since  been  much  questioned  (x). 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  gives  the  President  power  to  employ  the 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  Union  to  compel  any  foreign  ship  to  depart. 
This  has  been  held  to  be  a  power  intended  to  be  exercised  only  when, 
by  the  ordinary  process  or  exercise  of  civil  authority,  the  purposes  of 
the  law  cannot  be  efPected.  It  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where 
the  seizure  could  be  made  by  the  ordinary  civil  means  {>/). 

With  respect  to  enlisting,  it  has  been  held  to  be  no  crime  under  the 
Act  to  leave  America  with  intent  to  enlist  in  foreign  service,  or  to 
transport  persons  out  of  the  country  with  their  own  consent,  with  an 
intention  of  such  enlistment.  To  constitute  an  offence  within  the  Act, 
such  persons  must  be  hired  or  retained  in  America  to  go  abroad  with 
an  intention  so  to  enlist  (s). 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, 1871.  The  next  point  is,  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  observed  by  American  citizens.  In  1806,  a  certain  Miranda 
fitted  out  an  expedition  in  New  York,  and  sailed  against  Caracas.  He 
was  met  by  two  Spanish  men-of-war,  and  was  defeated,  and  took 
refuge  at  Grenada ;  ten  of  his  followers  were  condemned  to  death  as 
pirates.  Mr.  Dana  says,  "  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  (expedition) 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  prevented  by  us"  (a).  In  1817,  Don 
Luis  de  Onis,  Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States,  began  a  series  of 
complaints  respecting  the  fitting  out  of  American  privateers  to  cruise 
against  Spanish  commerce.  He  referred  to  numerous  instances  of 
privateers  issuing  from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  or  as  he  describes 
it,  "  whole  squadrons  of  pirates  having  been  fitted  out  from  thence,  in 
violation  of  the  solemn  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  and  bringing 
back  to  them  the  fruits  of  their  piracies,  without  being  checked  in 
these  courses "  (A).  On  the  16th  of  January,  he  complains  of  a 
Spanish  schooner  being  captured  off  Balize  at  a  little  more  than  musket- 
shot  from  the  land,  by  77ie  Jupiter,  a  privateer  fitted  out  in  America. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  ho  refers  to  five  more  such  privateers  having 
taken  Spanish  jirizes,  and  on  several  other  occasions  ho  addressed 
similar  remonstrances    to  the  American  government  (c).     In  their 


(x)  Bep.  of  Noutrality  Comm.  p.  37. 
And  MO  Fori.  Fapors,  1873  (No.  2), 
p.  89. 

(y)  Hoyt  y.  OeUton,  3  Wheaton,  240  ; 
8.  0.,  4  CurtUi,  228. 

(()  U.  8.  T.  Kaeituki,  2  Sprafruo,  7 ; 
8  Law  B«p.  264.  See  on  tliiH  Hiibjoct, 
Wharton's  CMminal  Law,  pp.  006—910. 


Opinions  of  Attorneys- General  (U.  S.), 
vol.  vii.  p.  367. 

(a)  Whoaton,  by  Dana,  p.  668.  Rep. 
of  Neutrality  Comm.  p.  25. 

(i)  RoaHonH  of  Sir  A.  Cookbnm  as  to 
Geneva   Award.       Pari.    TaporH,    1873 

(No.  2),  p.  r>i. 

{e)  Ibid.  p.  66.     Soo,  also,  Appendix 
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replies  to  these  communications,  the  United  States  express  their  readi-    Chap.  III. 
ness  to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  and  refer  the  Spanish  minister  " 

to  the  law  courts.  The  correspondence  closes  with  the  following  state- 
ment by  Don  Luis,  written  on  the  16th  of  November,  1818  : — "  What- 
ever may  be  the  forecast,  wisdom,  and  j  ustice  conspicuous  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  universally  notorious  that  a  system  of  pillage 
and  aggression  has  been  organised  in  several  parts  of  the  Union  against 
the  vessels  and  property  of  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  it  is  equally  so 
that  all  the  legal  suits  hitherto  instituted  by  His  Catholic  Majesty's 
consuls,  in  the  courts  of  their  respective  districts,  for  its  prevention,  or 
the  recovery  of  the  property,  when  brought  into  this  country,  have 
been  and  still  are  completely  unavailing"  (rf).  This  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  thirty  privateers  belonging  to  New  Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  with  a  formidable  list  of 
prizes  made  by  them.  The  proceedings  in  the  law  courts  failed  in  most 
cases  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  evidence.  Cruising  against 
Spanish  commerce  was  so  profitable  that  few  people  would  come 
forward  and  testify  to  the  violations  of  the  law.  Nevertheless  it  was 
enforced  in  the  courts  whenever  evidence  could  be  got,  and  numerous 
prizes  taken  by  these  privateers  were  restored  to  their  owners  {e).  In 
the  meantime  Spanish  commerce  had  suffered  immensely.  The  dispute 
was  finally  adjusted  by  certain  American  claims  on  account  of  prizes 
made  by  French  privateers,  and  condemned  by  French  consuls  in 
Spain,  and  other  matters,  being  set  o£E  against  the  demands  of  Spain 
for  reparation,  in  a  treaty  dated  22nd  February,  1819  {/).  §  439j. 

In  1849,  Lopez,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  planned  an  attack  on  Cuba,  The  eipedi- 
with  the  object  of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States.  The  President  Lopez. 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  every  officer  of  the  government  to 
use  every  effort  in  his  power  to  arrest  any  person  concerned  in  this  ex- 
pedition. Nevertheless,  Lopez  left  New  Orleans  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1850,  in  a  steamer,  accompanied  by  two  other  vessels,  with  about  500 
men  on  board.  He  landed  at  Cardenas  in  Cuba,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  escaped  back  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
then  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  but  as  the  judg^  refused  to  allow 
delay  to  procure  evidence,  he  was  discharged  amid  the  cheers  of  a  large 
crowd  ;  he  was  again  prosecuted  at  New  Orleans,  in  July,  1850,  and  a 
true  bill  was  found  against  him,  but  the  government  failed  to  make  out 
their  case.  On  the  3i"d  of  August,  1851,  he  again  started  from  New 
Orleans,  with  an  expedition  of  400  men  ;  this  time  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  executed  at  Havana  {g).  o  439k 

In  1869,  Cuba  again  became  the  destination  of  hostile  expeditions,  Other  Cuban 

expeditioQjs. 

to  British  Case  at  Geneva,  vol.  iii.  pp.  burn,  6  Peters,  352. 

99—106.  (/)  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  viii. 

(d)  British  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.  p.  258. 

{e)  Wheaton,  by  Dana,  p.  558.     The  {</)  Pari.  Papers,  1873  (No.  2),  pp.  62, 

Santa    Maria,    7   Wheaton,    490  ;     The  63.      Hep.  of  Neutrality  Comm.   1868, 

Monte  Allegre,  ibid.  520  ;   U.  S.  v.  Key-  p.  34. 
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PartlV. 


§4391. 

American 
neutrality  as 
regards 
England. 


organised  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Fisli,  the  American  foreign  secretary, 
admitted  "  with  regret  that  an  unlawful  expedition  did  succeed  in 
escaping  from  the  United  States,  and  landing  on  the  shores  of  Cuha." 
In  the  following  year,  a  notorious  vessel,  The  Hornet,  was  permitted  to 
leave  New  York  for  Cuba  ;  she  was  seized  several  times  before  getting 
there  by  both  British  and  American  authorities,  but  finally  managed  to 
effect  her  purpose  of  landing  an  expedition  in  the  island  (A).  In  1896, 
however,  shortly  before  the  war  which  finally  severed  Cuba  from 
Spain,  the  United  States  authorities  were  prompt  to  seize  a  steamer 
which  had  been  armed  and  fitted  out  in  American  waters  for  the 
jDurpose  of  a  hostile  expedition  to  Cuba  (/). 

England  has  on  several  occasions  received  annoyance  from  the  forma- 
tion of  hostile  Irish  organisations  in  America.  The  first  society  for 
this  purpose  appeared  in  1848,  and  was  styled  the  "Irish  Eepublican 
Union,"  but  nothing  definite  was  effected  by  it.  This  was  succeeded  in 
1855  by  another,  named  "  The  Massachusetts  Irish  Emigrant  Aid 
Society,"  whose  chief  function  appears  to  have  been  the  establishment 
of  secret  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  States.  But  both  the  head 
society  and  its  secret  branches  remained  in  obscurity  and  insignificance 
until  1863,  when  they  came  forth  at  Chicago  as  *'  The  Fenian  Brother- 
hood." At  the  second  congress  of  the  Brotherhood,  in  1865,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  declared  that  they  were  "virtually  at  war"  with 
England  {k) ;  and,  to  give  a  greater  air  of  reality  to  this  announce- 
ment, bonds  were  issued,  "redeemable  six  months  after  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Irisli  nation,"  the  bonds  being 
payable  "  on  presentation  at  the  treasury  of  the  Irish  Eepublic."  It 
is  believed  that  some  of  these  bonds  were  taken  up.  About  this  time 
the  Canadian  government  called  out  a  few  companies  of  militia  to 
resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Fenians,  and  if  the 
language  of  the  Brotherhood  deserved  any  attention,  precautions  were 
highly  necessary.  Colonel  Roberts,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  promised 
"  to  have  the  green  flag  supported  by  the  greatest  army  of  Irishmen 
upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone  "  (/).  General  Sweeney  talked  of  tlie 
large  amount  of  arms  and  war  material  they  had  purchased,  and  threw 
out  mysterious  hints  respecting  a  certain  territory  they  were  about  to 
conquer  "  from  which  we  can  not  only  emancipate  Ireland,  but  also 
annihilate  England  "  (w).  Those  and  other  threats  were  announced 
at  public  meetings,  and  though  the  project  was  absurd  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  was  nevertheless  a  hostile  organization  against  a  State  at  peace 
with  the  Union.  Matters  became  more  serious  towards  the  middle  of 
the  year.  About  800  or  900  armed  men  actually  crossed  into  Canada, 
and  drove  back  a  small  number  of  volunteers.    They  retreated  before 


(A)  Britiih  CouDter*oaM  at  Genova, 
p.  46. 

(0  Th$  Thru  Fritndt,  166  U.  S.  Re- 
port*, 1.  And  Me  WUnrg  y.  Unittd 
Slate;  103  U.  8.  Report*,  632. 


(Jc)   The  Irish  Amorioan,  11th  Fob. 
1806. 

(/)  Now  York  Wc.rld,  27th  Jan.  1860. 

{»()  Now  York  World,  20tli  Fob.  1806. 
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another  Canadian  detachment,  and  on  recrossing  the  frontier  were    Chap.  III. 

arrested  and  disarmed  by  the  United  States  forces.     About  sixty-five 

were  made  prisoners  in  Canada,  and  placed  in  the  common  gaol.     The 

most  remarkable  event  in  connection  with  this  raid  was  that,  on  the 

23rd  July,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  resolved  to  "request  the 

President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  upon  the  Canadian  authorities, 

and  also  the  British  government,  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners 

recently   captured   in   Canada,"    and   further,    that   the   prosecutions 

against  those  taken  in  America  should  be  abandoned.     In  pursuance 

of  this,  the  prosecutions  were  dropped  in  America,  and  some  of  the 

ringleaders  released  after  a  day's  detention  on  bonds  of  §5,000.     In 

October  the  government  decided  to  return  some  of  the  arms  taken  from 

the  Fenians,  and  the  remainder  were  returned  the  following  year  («). 

In  November,   1868,  the  Fenian  leader,  O'Neill,  marched  in  review 

through    Philadelphia    with    three    regiments    in    Fenian    uniform, 

numbering,  as  reported,  3,000  men.     In  1870  two  expeditions  crossed 

into  Canada,  but  being  repulsed,  fled  across  the  frontier,  and  were 

again  disarmed  by  the  Union  troops.      Some   of  the   leaders   were 

fined   and    imprisoned,    but    were    released    two    or    three    months 

after (o). 

These  violations  of  neutrality  have  been  referred  to  (and  others 
might  be  adduced)  simply  to  show  that  America  has  not  always  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  schemes  in  her  territory  hostile  to  States  with 
whom  she  was  at  peace ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  the  tone  adopted 
towards  England  by  her  representatives  at  the  Geneva  arbitration  less 
justifiable.  In  the  truly  touching  language  of  Mr.  Fish,  '•  Laws  will 
be  broken  at  times ;  and  happy  is  that  form  of  government  that  can 
control  the  tendency  of  evil  minds,  and  restrain,  by  its  peaceful 
agencies,  the  violence  of  evil  passions"  (^).  But  it  ill  becomes  a 
nation,  whose  laws  have  been  frequently  and  flagrantly  broken,  to 
cast  unworthy  reproaches  upon  another  State  whose  laws  have  also 
been  violated,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  and  whose  good  faith  in 
endeavouring  to  preserve  its  neutrality  was  above  suspicion.  g  439in 

The  history  of  the  law  of  England  on  the  subject  must  next  be  con-  English  neu- 
sidered.  In  1721,  on  the  occasion  of  a  complaint  being  made  by  the  t^^^^y '^w*- 
Swedish  minister  that  certain  ships  of  war  had  been  built  in  England, 
and  sold  to  the  Czar,  the  judges  were  ordered  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords  and  deliver  their  opinions  on  the  question,  whether  the  King  of 
England  had  power  to  prohibit  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  or  of 
great  force,  for  foreigners,  and  they  answered  that  the  king  had  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  same  {q).  The  origin  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  of   1819  is  given  in  the  text(r).      Up  to  the  American  civil 

(m)  British  Counter-caise,  p.  43.  Affairs,  p.  138. 

(o)  Pari.   Papers,   N.   America,  1873  (q)  Fortescue's  Reports,  p.  388.   Pari. 

(No.  2),  p.  66.  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  4  (1872),  p. 

(p)  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Robarts,  13th  146. 

Oct.   1869.      Papers  relating  to  Cuban  (r)  See  ante,  §  438. 
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Part  rV.      "war,  it  tad  been  occasionally  invoked  to  prevent  the  enlistment  and 
despatch  of  soldiers  from  the  country  as  well  as  the  equipment  of 
K  d'lQn        ships,  but  the  cases  when  it  was  put  into  force  at  all  are  very  few  (s). 
The  Terceiia         ^^  1827,  four  vessels,  under  Count  Saldanha,  sailed  from  Pl3Tnouth, 
affair.  ostensibly  for  Brazil,  but  in  reality  to  operate  against  Don  Miguel  in 

Terceira.     H.M.S.  Walpole  and  some  gunboats  were  sent  in  pursuit, 
and  intercepted  them  ofE  Port  Praya.     Count  Saldanha  remonstrated 
against  being  interfered  with,  but  the  captain  of  The  Walpole  cour- 
teously, though  firmly,  insisted  upon  conducting  the  expedition  away, 
leaving  it  to  the  count  to  go  where  he  pleased  so  long  as  he  did  not 
stop  at  Terceira.     Another  expedition  that  had  sailed  from  London 
was  afterwards  stopped  by  The   Walpole  (t).     In  1835,  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  was  suspended,  and  British  subjects  were  allowed  to 
enlist  in  a  Spanish  Legion,  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Queen  of  Spain.     But  this  was  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  treaty,  by  which  England  agreed  to  assist  the 
Queen  of  Spain  («).     In  1846,  three  vessels  preparing  in  British  ports 
to  sail  against   Equador  were   seized   and  condemned.     In   1867,  a 
vessel  alleged  to  be  fitting  out  for  the  Portuguese  rebels  was  seized,  but 
§439o.       i-^leased. 
Violations  of        A  different  class  of  cases  arose  with  the  American  civil  war,  and 
t    rt    d^^'"     ^^Gse  are  the  only  ones  of  any  material  importance,  at  the  present 
American         time.     In  these  the  ground  of  complaint  was  the  fitting  out  of  armed 
Civil  War.        vessels  for  the  Confederates  in  British  ports.     The  depredations  on 
American  commerce  caused  by  Confederate  cruisers,  some  of  which 
had  been  fitted  out  in  violation  of  British  neutrality,  caused  great 
irritation  in  the  Union.     A  very  prolonged  discussion  was  entered  into, 
vith  the  view  of  making  England  pay  for  the  damage  done  by  those 
vessels,  and  the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  arbitration  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,   1871  (x).     The  causes  of  complaint  put  forward  by 
the  United  States  government  are  thus  summarised  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  (y). 
Causes  of  "1-  That  by  reason  of  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 

complaint.  British  government,  vessels  were  allowed  to  be  fitted  out  and  equipped, 
in  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  their  being  employed  in 
making  war  against  the  United  States,  and  having  been  so  equipped, 
were  allowed  to  quit  such  ports  for  that  purpose. 

"  2.  That  vessels,  fitted  out  and  equipped  for  the  before-mentioned 
purpose,  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  being 
therefore  liable  to  seizure  under  the  Act,  having  gone  forth  from 
British  ports,  but  having  afterwards  returned  to  them,  were  not  seized 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but,  having  been  allowed  hospitality  in 


(«)   They  arc  collected  in  a  memo-  (t)  Soo  Fhillimoro,  iii.  $  166. 

raodum,   by   Lord    Tontordon,    to    the  (m)  Soo  atiU,  $  76. 

Neutrality  Laws  Commiitsion    Report,  (x)  Sec  Appendix  E.,  p.  783. 

1868,  pp.  28,  30,  the  subHtnnooof  which  (y)  Pari,   rupers,   1873,  N.    America 

is  giren  sbore.  (No.  2),  p.  7. 
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such  ports,  were  suffered  to  go  forth  again  to  resume  their  warfare    Chap.  III. 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  ~ 

"3.  That  undue  favour  was  shown  in  British  ports  to  ships  of  war 
of  the  Confederate  States,  in  respect  of  the  time  these  ships  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  such  ports,  or  of  the  amount  of  coal  with 
which  they  were  permitted  to  be  supplied. 

**  4.  That  vessels  of  the  Confederate  States  were  allowed  to  make 
British  ports  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  ships  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States."  o  439^ 

In  order  to  assist  the  arbitrators  in  coming  to  a  decision,  three  Rules  of  the 
general  rules  were  introduced  into  the  treaty,  and,  with  these  rules  5^'^*'^^  °* 
before  them,  the  arbitrators  were  directed  to  determine  as  to  each 
vessel  "  whether  Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or  omission,  failed  to 
fulfil  any  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  such  rules,  or  recognized  by  the 
principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  with  such  rules."  The 
rules  were  as  follows  : — 

''  A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

"  1st.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
equipping  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a 
power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise 
or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

"  2nd.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its 
ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or 
arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

"  3rd.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and, 
as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
foregoing  obligations  and  duties"  (z).  g  439fl 

These  rules  are  the  weak  point  in  the  whole  matter.  It  is  stated  in  The  rules  aa 
the  treaty  "  that  Her  Majesty's  government  cannot  assent  to  the  fore-  regards  inter- 
going  rules  as  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  international  law  which 
were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  I.  arose, 
but  that  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  order  to  evince  its  desire  of 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  of 
making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees  that,  in  deciding 
the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims, 
the  arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  government  had 
undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  these  rules.  And 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between 
themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 

What  does  this  amount  to  ?     Simply  that  England  agreed  that  her 

(a)  Treaty  ofWaahington,  1871,  art.  vi.     See  Apx)endix  E. 
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Part  rV.  liabilities  should  be  judged  of  by  rules  -wliicli  sbe  admits  were  not  in 
force  at  tbe  time  the  acts  she  is  charged  with  were  done.  It  is  useless 
to  rake  up  a  past  quarrel,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble 
spectacle  of  two  great  nations  referring  their  disputes  to  a  peaceful 
tribunal,  should  be  marred  by  the  tribunal  being  bound  to  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  justice.  To  consent  to 
be  judged  by  ex  post  facto  rules  is  a  sacrifice  which  few  care  to  make, 
and  which,  when  made,  is  not  likely  to  call  forth  imitation.  Another 
fault  of  the  treaty  lay  in  its  containing  no  definition  of  "  due  dili- 
gence," and  thus  the  arbitrators  were  thrown  upon  general  principles 
to  ascribe  a  meaning  to  the  term. 

S  439r  ^^®  chief  cases  heard  by  the  arbitrators  were  as  follows  : — 

The  Alabama.  Xhe  Alabama,  known  at  first  as  No.  290,  was  built  at  Liverpool,  and 
was  launched  on  the  15th  May,  1862.  She  was  beyond  doubt  intended 
as  a  vessel  of  war.  On  the  23rd  June,  Mr.  Adams,  American  minister 
in  England,  wrote  to  Lord  Russell  that  she  was  about  to  depart,  and 
enter  the  service  of  the  Confederates.  On  the  30th  of  June,  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  advised,  "  that  if  sufficient  evidence  can  be 
obtained  to  justify  proceedings  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
such  proceedings  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible."  Up  to  the 
15th  of  July,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  produced  to  justify  the  seizure  of  the  vessel. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Collier  (afterwards  Lord  Monkswell)  advised 
on  the  16th,  that  the  vessel  should  be  seized,  and  on  the  23rd  he  gave 
another  opinion  to  the  same  ejffect.  Further  evidence  was  then  pro- 
duced, and  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  was  again  asked,  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  the  Queen's  Advocate,  to  whom  the  evidence  was  first 
sent,  their  opinion  advising  the  detention  of  the  vessel  was  not  made 
known  till  the  31st  July,  and  on  the  29th  The  Alabama  sailed  unarmed 
from  Liverpool.  On  the  following  day  a  tug  left  Liverpool  with  thirty 
or  forty  men  on  board,  and  these  she  transferred  to  The  Alabama  off 
Moclfra  Bay.  Two  British  vessels,  The  Bahama  and  2'he  Ayrippina, 
afterwards  cleared  from  Liverpool  and  London  with  the  armaments 
for  The  Alabama,  and  they  joined  her  at  the  Azores,  where  she  was 
fully  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war.  It  must  be  added  that  the  British 
authorities  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  connection  between 
these  vessels  and  The  Alabama  (a). 

Upon  these  facts  the  arbitrators  unanimously  decided  that  Great 
Britain  *'  failed  to  use  due  diligence,"  and  that  "  after  the  escape  of  the 
vessel,  the  measures  taken  for  its  pursuit  and  arrest  were  so  imperfect 
as  to  load  to  no  result,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  sufficient  to 
release  Great  Britain  from  the  responsibility  already  incuiTod."  And 
a  further  ground  for  the  decision  was,  that  the  ship  "  was  on  several 

(•)  8«e  Argument  of  the  United  (No.  12),  pp.  69—70,  from  which  all 
Stetee.    PerL  Papem,  K.  Amerioa,  1872      the  faot«i  hot  the  lant  have  been  taken. 
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occasions  freely  admitted  into  the  ports  of  colonies  of  Great  Britain,    Chap.  III. 
instead  of  being  proceeded  against  as  it  ought  to  have  been  "  (6).  S  439s 

The  facts  relating  to  The  Florida  are  not  very  dissimilar.  She  was  The  Florida. 
built  at  Liverpool  as  a  ship  of  war  under  the  name  of  The  Oreto,  and 
she  left  Liverpool  unarmed.  The  authorities  thought  she  was  built  for 
the  Italian  government,  and  she  cleared  for  Palermo  and  Jamaica  in 
ballast.  Representations  as  to  her  real  destination  were  made  to  the 
government  by  the  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  by  Mr.  Adams, 
but  as  these  were  unaccompanied  by  what  was  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  for  her  seizure,  she  was  allowed  to  go  free.  Even  her  crew 
were  not  aware  of  her  real  destination,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Nassau, 
most  of  them  insisted  on  being  discharged.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, she  was  seized  at  the  Bahamas,  and  proceedings  were  taken 
in  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  for  her  condemnation.  She  was,  how- 
ever, discharged,  the  judge  being  of  opinion  that,  although  she  had 
been  fitted  out  in  British  territory,  yet,  as  she  had  shijiped  no  muni- 
tions of  war  in  the  colony,  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  she  had 
been  transferred  to  a  belligerent,  he  could  not  condemn  her.  In  this 
he  was  mistaken.  Fitted  out,  equipped,  or  armed,  within  British 
dominions,  in  contravention  of  the  statute,  a  vessel  becomes  at  once 
forfeited  by  the  effect  of  the  statute,  and  becomes  liable  to  be  con- 
demned by  proceedings  in  rein,  taken  before  any  competent  court 
within  whose  jurisdiction  she  may  be  (c).  The  Florida  (or  Oreto) 
ought  therefore  to  have  been  condemned  at  the  Bahamas.  On  being 
released,  she  proceeded  to  Green  Cay,  a  desert  island  sixty  miles  south 
of  Nassau.  In  the  meantime,  her  armaments  had  been  made  at 
Liverpool,  but  they  were  conveyed  by  train  to  Hartlepool,  whence 
they  were  shipped,  and  at  the  time  it  was  unknown  in  England  that 
these  armaments  were  intended  for  The  Florida.  It  was  thought  they 
were  simply  contraband  of  war ;  however,  they  were  shipped  on  board 
The  Prince  Alfred  at  Hartlepool,  and  transferred  to  The  F'lorida  at 
Green  Cay.  At  Nassau  she  had  enlisted  some  men  for  her  crew,  but 
not  having  a  full  complement,  she  went  to  Cardenas,  in  Cuba,  and 
endeavoured  to  enlist  others  there.  This  was  pi-evented  by  the  autho- 
rities, and  she  then  sailed  for  the  port  of  Mobile,  which  she  contrived 
to  enter  by  eluding  the  blockading  cruisers.  She  remained  at  Mobile 
upwards  of  four  months,  and  then  issued  as  a  Confederate  ship  of 
war;  she  was  afterwards  admitted  into  several  British  ports,  and 
treated  as  a  belligerent  cruiser.  With  regard  to  this  vessel,  the 
tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one,  decided  that  England  had 
failed  in  her  duties  in  not  preventing  the  ship  leaving  Liverpool,  in 
allowing  her  to  enlist  men  at  Nassau,  and  to  be  armed  at  Green  Cay, 
and  in  afterwards  receiving  her  in  British  ports  {d).  o  aoa^ 

These  two  vessels,  The  Alabama  and  The  Florida,  were  the  only  two  Summary  of 

ships  fitted  out 
in  England. 

[b)   Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,   1873       (No.  2),  p.  140. 

(No.  2),  p.  3.  (rf)    Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,   1873 

(<•)   Pari.   Papers,  N.   America.  1873       (No.  2),  p.  3. 
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vessels  of  war  built  in  Great  Britain  for,  and  actually  employed  in, 
"the  service  of  the  Confederates  during  the  whole  civil  war.  Four 
others  were  intended  to  be  built  and  equipped,  but  were  arrested 
while  in  the  course  of  construction.  Four  merchant  vessels,  though 
not  adaj^ted  for  warlike  purposes,  were  converted  into  vessels  of  war 
by  having  guns  put  on  board,  but  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
government — two  of  them  in  Confederate  ports — and  this  by  reason  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  ships  of  war  built  owing  to  the  active 
vigilance  of  the  authorities  (e).  It  is  impossible,  from  want  of  space, 
to  go  into  the  details  relating  to  the  other  ships ;  it  was  only  as 
regards  these  two.  The  Alabama  and  The  Florida,  and  their  tenders, 
and  partially  as  regards  The  Shenandoah,  that  the  tribunal  condemned 
England  to  pay  the  United  States  a  sum  of  ^15,500,000  in  gold,  as 
indemnit}"-  for  the  ravages  committed  on  American  commerce.  Nume- 
rous other  claims  were  put  in  by  the  United  States,  such  as  damages 
for  the  cost  of  jiursuing  the  Southern  cruisers,  for  the  prospective 
earnings  of  the  ships  destroyed,  and  for  the  double  loss  incurred  by 
the  owners  of  the  ships  and  also  by  their  insurers,  but  these  were 
rejected  by  the  tribunal. 

What  are  known  as  the  indirect  claims  were  dismissed  by  the  arbi- 
trators at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  They  were  for:  (1)  The 
enhanced  rates  of  insurance  in  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the 
cruisers  in  question.  (2)  The  transfer  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  England.  This  was  a  very  sore  point,  but  on  no 
possible  ground  could  England  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  damages 
under  such  a  head.     (3)  The  prolongation  of  the  civil  war(/). 

In  1868,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819.  This  commission 
suggested  several  alterations  in  the  law.  They  added  in  their  report, 
"  In  making  the  foregoing  recommendations,  we  have  not  felt  our- 
selves bound  to  consider  whether  we  were  exceeding  what  could 
actually  be  required  by  international  law,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
if  those  recommendations  should  be  adopted,  the  municipal  law  of  this 
realm  available  for  the  enforcement  of  neutrality  will  derive  increased 
efficiency,  and  will,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  been  brought  into  full 
conformity  with  your  Majesty's  international  obligations  "  (y).  In 
accordance  with  this  report,  a  new  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  passed 
in  1870(A). 

Very  material  changes  were  thus  introduced,  and  the  hands  of  the 
executive  greatly  strengthened.  It  is  now  an  offence  to  build  or  cause 
to  be  built,  or  to  equip  or  despatch,  or  to  cause  or  allow  to  be  de- 
spatched, any  ship,  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable 


(«)  Pari.  Fapers,  K.  America,  1873 
(No.  2),  p.  lOfl. 

( /)  Affpiment  of  the  United  States. 
Pari.  Pspen,  N.  America  (No.  12), 
1872,  p.  105. 


[tf)  Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Cora- 
niiHsion,  1868,  p.  7. 

(A)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  90.    See  Appen- 
dix C. 
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cause  to  believe  that  the  same  will  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  Chap.  III. 
foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State  (i).  Thus,  aU  question 
as  to  intent  is  now  done  away  with.  If  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the 
chief  executive  authority  in  any  place,  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  a  ship  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  is  being  built  or  equipped  contrary  to  the  Act,  and  is  about 
to  be  taken  beyond  such  dominions,  they  may  seize  and  search  the 
ship,  and  detain  it  until  condemned  or  released  bj'  a  court  of  law. 
The  owner  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  its  release,  but  it 
is  then  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  that  the  Act  has  not  been  contra- 
vened—a reversal  of  ordinary  procedure  which  assumes  a  man  inno- 
cent until  he  has  been  proved  guilty  {k).  These  are  certainly  great 
changes,  but  whether  they  are  as  great  improvements  is  not  so  certain. 
The  Act  goes  far  beyond  what  international  law  requires.  It  creates 
a  new  crime — that  of  building — and  makes  Britibh  subjects  liable  to 
penalties  for  acts  which  are  lawful  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  all 
other  municipal  laws.  It  places  the  shipbuilding  trade  of  this 
country  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  (/).  §  439x_ 

The  Act  has  been  put  in  force  several  times  since  it  was  passed.  Case**  uuder 
During  the  Franco-German  war,  a  French  vessel  of  war  captured  a  xLo^tht 
Prussian  ship  in  the  English  Channel,  and  manned  her  with  a  prize 
crew.     The  prize  was  driven  into  the  Downs  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
while  there,  the  French  consul  at  Dover  engaged  a  steam-tug  to  tow 
the  prize  to  Dunkirk  Eoads.     The  tug  did  so,  and  on  her  return  was 
proceeded   against   for   a  violation   of  the  Act.     The  Privy  Council 
(reversing  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty  Court)  held,  that  towing  the 
prize  into  French  waters  was  despatching  a  ship  within  the  meaning 
of  section  8,  and  accordingly  condemned  the  tug  to  the  Crown  (»i).     In  7%f  Inter- 
another  case  during  the  same  war,  an  English  company  contracted  with  "''^"*'"''- 
the  French   government  to  lay  down  some  telegraph  lines  on  the 
French  coast.     They  were  to   complete  the  communication  between 
Dunkirk   and  Verdun.      The   company  shipped   the  wires   on   to   a 
specially  constructed  vessel,  but  when  she  was  about  to  start  the 
Secretary  of  State  seized  her.     The  ship  was,  however,  released  by  the 
Admiralty  Court,  it  being  proved  that   the   undertaking   was  of   a 
purely  commercial  character,  and  that  though  France  might  partially 
use  the  lines  for  military  purposes,  this  would  not  divest  the  trans- 
action of  its  primary   commercial  character  (n).      It  is  an   offence  The  Sahador. 
against  the  Act  to  supply  a  vessel  to  insurgents.     Thus,  a  British 
vessel  employed  as  a  transport  or  store-ship  in  the  service  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents,  who,  though  not  recognized  as  belligerents,  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  people  acting  together,  and  under- 

(i)  Section  8.  (,„)  xke  Gauntlet,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  184. 
{k)  Section  23. 

(/)  Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Comm.  (")  ^**  International,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E. 

pp.  9  and  10.  321. 

W.  R   R 
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taking  and  conducting  hostilities,  was  condemned  by  the  Privy  Council, 
"  under  the  Act  of  1819  (o). 

In  1886,  one  Sandoval  was  indicted  under  the  8th  and  11th  sections 
of  the  Act.  It  appeared  that  Sandoval  was  a  foreigner,  but  that 
while  residing  in  England,  he  purchased  at  Sheffield  two  Krupp  guns, 
and  at  Birmingham  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  that  he  then 
caused  the  guns  and  ammunition  to  be  shipped  on  board  a  trading 
ship  for  Antwerp,  where  they  arrived,  and  where  at  the  same  time 
arrived  The  Jusiitia,  which  had  been  purchased  also  in  England  by 
another  person  in  the  name  of  that  other's  valet.  The  Justitia  was 
then  loaded  at  Antwerp  with  the  guns  and  ammunition.  She  took  on 
board  a  number  of  generals  and  Sandoval,  who  asserted  himself  to  be 
the  commander,  and  sailed  with  "  machinery  for  mines,"  and  papers 
for  Trinidad.  Not  being  permitted  to  enter  port  at  Trinidad,  she 
sailed  towards  Grenada,  and  then  the  valet  executed  a  transfer  of  the 
ship  to  one  of  the  generals,  whereupon  the  British  flag  was  hauled 
down,  and  the  Venezuelan  flag  hoisted,  the  guns  were  mounted,  the 
boats  swung  out-board,  and  boats  full  of  armed  men  taken  in  tow. 
The  Justitia — re-named  The  Liberata — proceeded  along  the  Venezuelan 
coast,  had  an  engagement  with  a  Venezuelan  war- vessel,  fired  at  some 
forts  and  a  custom-house,  and  finally  went  to  St.  Domingo,  where  she 
was  seized  by  the  authorities.  The  object  appeared  to  be  to  assist 
certain  persons  who  were  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government.  The  indictment  under  sect.  8  was  clearly  not 
sustainable;  but  the  jury  found  that  Sandoval,  when  he  purchased 
the  arms  and  ammunition  in  England,  knew  and  expressly  intended 
that  they  should  form  part  of  a  naval  expedition  which  was  being 
prepared  to  proceed  against  a  foreign  friendly  State,  and  that  the 
purpose  intended  at  the  time  of  the  respective  purchases  was  to  assist 
in  a  hostile  expedition  against  a  foreign  friendly  State.  Upon  these 
findings,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  directed  against  Sandoval,  and  judg- 
ment accordingly.  An  application  for  a  new  trial  failed,  and  the 
prisoner  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  (;;). 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Jameson,  arising  out  of  the  notorious 
Baid,  the  Court  held,  on  sect.  11  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  that 
if  there  be  an  unlawful  preparation  of  an  expedition  by  some  person 
within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  any  British  subject  who  assists  in 
such  preparation  will  be  guilty  of  an  offence  even  though  he  renders 
the  assistance  from  a  place  outside  Her  Majesty's  dominions  (y).  It 
will  bo  remembered  that  Dr.  Jameson,  Sir  John  Willoughby,  and 
others  of  tlie  officers  proceeded  against  wore  sentenced  to  varying  terms 
of  imprisonment  for  their  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  territory. 


(o)  Tfu  Salvador,  L.  R.  3  P.  0.  218. 
And  MS  Burttm  ▼.  Pinkerton,  L.  B.  2  Ex. 
340. 

(p)  Btg.  T.  Sandoral,  60  L.  T.  r>20; 


10  Cox,  0.  0.  200 ;  3  T.  L.  R.  411,  430, 
498. 

(q)  R0g.   V.  Jameion,   (1896)  2  Q.  B. 
425. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Act  of  1870  is  in  excess  of  what    Chap.  III. 
international   law   requires   as   the   duty  of  a   neutral.      Thus,   the       8  439v. 
question   arises  whether   a   belligerent   can  claim,    as   of  right,  the  Emorcing 
putting  in  force  of  such  a  municipal  law  in  his  behalf,  and  make  the  ™^q°[^*^j. 
omission  to  do  so  a  ground  of  grievance.     Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock-  cess  of  inter- 
burn   answers  this   as  follows: — "  Wlxen   a   government  makes   its  ^*^onal  law. 
municipal  law  more  stringent  than  the  obligations  of  international 
law  would  require,  it  does  so,  not  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  States,  but 
for  its  own  protection,  lest  the  acts  of  its  subjects  in  overstepping  the 
confines,  oftentimes  doubtful,  of  strict  right,  in  transactions  of  which 
a  few  circumstances,  more  or  less,  may  alter  the  character,  should 
compromise  its  relations  with  other  nations.     .     .     .     Now  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  obligations  of  the  neutral  State  spring  out  of,  and  are 
determined  by,  the  principles  and  rules  of  international  law,  inde- 
pendently of  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral.     They  would  exist 
exactly  the  same,  though  the  neutral  State  had  no  municipal  law  to 
enable  it  to  enforce  the  duties  of  neutrality  on  its  subjects.     It  would 
obviously  afford  no  answer  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  government  to  a 
complaint  of  a  belligerent   of   an   infraction   of   neutrality   that   its 
municipal  law  was  insuflficient  to  enable  it  to  ensure  the  observ'ance  of 
neutrality  by  its  subjects;  the  reason  being  that  international  law, 
not  the   municipal  law  of  the   particular  country',   gives  the  only 
measure  of  international  rights  and  obligations.     While,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  municipal  law,  if  not  co-extensive  with  the  inter- 
national law,  will  afford  no  excuse  to  the  neutral,  so  neither  on  the 
other,  if  in  excess  of  what  international  obligations  exact,  wiU  it  afford 
any  right  to  the  belligerent  which  international  law  would  fail  to  give 
him  "  (r).     Both  belligerents  must  of  course  be  treated  equally  in  this 
respect.     Partiality  towards   one  will   give  the  other  a  ground  of 
complaint.  §  4392. 

The  question  arises,  has  there  been  any  change  effected  in  the  Sale  of  bhipa 
general   principles  of    international    law  respecting    the    duties    of  nlutralsto 
neutrals  ?    England  and  America,  by  agreeing  to  act  in  future  on  the  belligerents, 
three  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  have  added  to  their  duties  as 
neutrals.     But  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  these  two 
countries  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these  rules,  foreign  States  have 
not  been  invited  to  accede  to  them  (»).     Therefore,  as  regards  other 
States,  the  general  principles  of  international  law  remain  the  same. 
At  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899  the  delegates  formulated, 
amongst  other  pious  aspirations,  the  wish  "that  the  questions  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  may  be  inserted  in  the  programme  of  a 
conference  in  the  near  future." 

A  neutral  government  is  bound  not  to  assist  a  belligerent  in  any  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  are  entitled  to  continue 

(r)  Reasons  for  dissenting  from  Ge-  («)  Papers  presented  to  Parliament, 

neva  Award.   Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,       17th  July,  1874  (No.  1012).     Hansard, 
1873  (No.  2),  p.  29.  vol.  ccxTiii.  p.  1839. 
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their  ordinary  trade,  and  when  that  trade  consists  in  exporting  arms, 
or  ships  of  war,  there  arises  a  conflict  between  the  rights  of  a  belli- 
gerent and  the  rights  of  neutral  subjects.  A  government  may  not  in 
any  case  sell  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent,  but  its  subjects  may, 
provided  they  sell  indifferently  to  both  parties  in  the  war,  and  pro- 
vided the  transaction  is  a  purely  commercial  one,  and  not  done  witli 
the  intent  of  assisting  in  the  war,  aiiimo  adjttvadi,  but  simply  for 
purposes  of  gain.  The  right  which  war  gives  to  a  belligerent  is  that 
of  seizing  such  goods  as  contraband,  when  on  their  way  from  the 
neutral  State  to  his  adversary.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  encroachment 
on  the  neutral's  right  of  trade  in  favour  of  belligerents,  but  it  is  firmly 
settled,  and  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  the  nature  of  things.  Now 
ships  intended  for  war,  whether  armed  or  not,  are  clearly  contraband, 
and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  hondjide  sale  of  a  ship 
of  war,  and  the  organizing  of  a  hostile  expedition  in  her  territory,  has 
induced  England  to  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  of  such  ships  by  her 
subjects  to  belligerents.  But  this  is  not  prohibited  by  international 
law  when  done  hona  fide.  "There  is  nothing  in  our  laws,"  said  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  1822,  "or  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  forbids  our 
citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation 
is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  person  engaged  in  it 
to  the  penalty  of  confiscation"  (^).  Thus  England  has  bound  herself 
to  observe  a  rule  not  required  by  international  law,  and  as  she  is  still 
the  greatest  shipbuilding  country  in  the  world,  this  is  a  sacrifice  of 
her  rights  in  favour  of  States  at  war,  which  ought  to  remove  all  doubts 
as  to  her  sincerity  in  wishing  to  fulfil  her  neutral  obligations. 

In  1883,  during  the  tension  produced  between  France  and  China  by 
affairs  in  Tonquin,  the  German  Government  refused  to  allow  three 
war  vessels  built  at  Stettin  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  sail  (m). 
In  February,  1904,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Eussia 
and  Japan,  Germany,  contrary  to  her  previous  practice,  issued  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line  separating  com- 
mercial transactions  in  munitions  of  war,  and  the  organizing  of  liostile 
expeditions.  International  law  is  necessarily  incapable  of  being 
defined  and  laid  down  with  the  precision  attainable  by  municipal  law. 
The  question  is  one  of  intent,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  govern- 
ment to  exercise  duo  diligence  in  ascertaining  what  the  real  character 
of  the  transaction  may  be.  The  elements  of  a  hostile  expedition  are 
thus  doscribed  by  Professor  Bernard.  "  If  at  the  time  of  its  departure 
there  be  the  means  of  doing  any  act  of  war, — if  those  means,  or  any 
of  them,  have  been  procured  and  put  together  in  the  neutral  port, — 
and  if  there  be  the  intention  to  use  them  (which  may  always  bo  taken 
for  granted  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  tlie  belligerents),  the  neutral 


(0  Tht  Sanliuima  TrinUlad,  7  Whea- 
ton,  340. 


(m)  Annual  Rogiator,  1883,  p.  366. 
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l^ort  may  be  justly  said  to  serve  as  a  base  or  point  of  departure  for    Chap.  III. 

a  hostile   expedition "  {x).      The  most  recent   decision   as  to  what 

constitutes  an  expedition  is  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States.      In  November,  1898,  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  a  Wiborg  v. 

body  of  men  went  on  board  a  tug  loaded  with  arms,  and  were  taken  by 

it  thirty  or  forty  miles  and  out  to  sea ;  they  met  a  steamer  outside  the 

three-mile  limit  by  prior  arrangement,  boarded  her  with  the  arms, 

opened  the  boxes  and  distributed  the  arms  among  themselves ;  they 

drilled   to   some    extent,   were    apparently    oflBcered,   and    then,   as 

preconcerted,  disembarked  to  eflFect  an  armed  landing  on  the  coast  of 

Cuba,  then  belonging  to  Spain,  with  which  country  the  United  States 

were  at  peace.     It  was  held  that  this  constituted  a  military  expedition 

or  enterprise  within  the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  (y).  c  439bb. 

A  government  is  not  responsible  for  every  possible  hostile  act  that  Due  diligence 
may  take  place  in  its  territory.  So  long  as  it  takes  all  reasonable  "««««ary. 
precautions  to  prevent  hostile  acts,  and  exeixises  due  diligence  in 
enforcing  these  precautions,  a  belligerent  has  no  just  grround  of  com- 
plaint, even  if  its  neutrality  is  violated.  The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain 
what  constitutes  "due  diligence."  "The  maximum  of  precaution," 
says  M.  Tetens,  "  in  this  case,  is  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  neutrality  in  vessels  and  cargoes,  with  the  same  diligence  and 
exactness  as  are  exercised  in  inquiries  and  other  proceedings  relative 
to  taxes,  or  imposts  and  customs.  He  who  does  as  much  to  prevent  a 
wrong  meditated  against  another,  as  he  does  for  his  own  protection, 
satisfies  every  just  and  reasonable  expectation  on  the  part  of  that 
other"  (z).  It  is  advisable  during  war  for  a  neutral  to  make  special 
regulations  for  his  subjects,  but  this  cannot  be  demanded  by  a  belli- 
gerent as  a  matter  of  right.  All  he  can  demand  is,  that  the  neutral, 
by  whatever  means  he  thinks  proper,  should,  bond  fide^  do  his  best  to 
prevent  violations  of  his  neutrality. 

.     .  §  440. 

The  unlawfulness  of  belligerent  captures,  made  within  immunity  of 

the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State,  is  incon-  territory,  how 
testably  established  on  principle,  usage,  and  authority,  t^neutrai" 
Does  this  immunity  of  the  neutral  territory  from  the  J^^*^.  ^*' 
exercise  of  acts  of  hostility  within  its  limits,  extend  to 
the  vessels  of  the  nation  on  the  high  seas,  and  without 
the  j  urisdiction  of  any  other  State  ? 

We  have  already  seen,  that  both  the  public  and 
private  vessels  of  every  independent  nation  on  the  high 
seas,    and   without   the  territorial  limits  of   any   other 

(x)  Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  (2)  See  Reddle's  Researches  in  Marl- 
Great  Britain,  p.  399.  time    and    International  Law,   vol.   ii. 

(y)   Wxhorg  v.  United  States,  163  IT.  S.  203 
Reports,  632. 
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Part  IV.  State,  are  subject  to  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
State  to  which  they  belong  (a).  This  jurisdiction  is 
exclusive,  only  so  far  as  respects  offences  against  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 
It  excludes  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
other  State  under  its  municipal  laws,  but  it  does  not 
exclude  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  other  nations, 
as  to  crimes  under  international  law ;  such  as  piracy, 
and  other  offences,  which  all  nations  have  an  equal 
right  to  judge  and  to  punish.  Does  it,  then,  exclude 
the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capturing  enemy's 
proj^erty  ? 

This  right  of  capture  is  confessedly  such  a  right  as 
may  be  exercised  within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent 
State,  within  the  enemy's  territory,  or  in  a  place 
belonging  to  no  one ;  in  short,  in  any  place  except  the 
territory  of  a  neutral  State.  Is  the  vessel  of  a  neutral 
nation  on  the  high  seas  such  a  place  ? 

A  distinction  has  been  here  taken  between  the  public 
and  the  private  vessels  of  a  nation.  In  respect  to  its 
jmhlic  vessels,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  neither  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search,  of  capture,  nor  any  other 
belligerent  right,  can  be  exercised  on  board  such  a  vessel 
on  the  high  seas.  A  public  vessel,  belonging  to  an 
independent  sovereign,  is  exempt  from  every  species  of 
visitation  and  search,  even  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  another  State ;  a  fortiori,  must  it  be  exempt 
from  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  on  the  ocean, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  no  one  nation  {h). 

In  respect  to  private  vessels,  it  has  been  said  the  case 
is  different.  They  form  no  part  of  the  neutral  territory, 
and,  when  within  the  territory  of  another  State,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction.  That  portion  of  the 
ocean  which  is  temporarily  occupied  by  them  forms  no 
part  of  the  neutral  territory ;  nor  docs  the  vessel  itself, 
which  is  a   moveable   thing,   the   property   of  private 


§  441. 

Distinction 
between 
public  and 
private 
vessela. 


(a)  Vidt  ante,  Ft.  II.  oh.  2,  ^  106, 
107. 


(4)  ride  ante,  Pt.  II.  oh.  2,  }}  lO-l— 
107. 
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Individuals,  form  any  part  of  tlie  territory  of  that  power  Chap.  m. 
to  whose  subjects  it  belongs.  The  jurisdiction  which 
that  power  may  lawfully  exercise  over  the  vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  is  a  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  property 
of  its  citizens;  it  is  not  a  territorial  jurisdiction.  Being 
upon  the  ocean,  it  is  a  place  where  no  particular  nation 
has  jurisdiction;  and  where,  consequently,  all  nations 
may  equally  exercise  their  International  rights  (c).  o  ^^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  original  abstmct  principle  Usage  of 

nstions 

of  natural  law  on  this  subject,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  subjecting 
constant  usage  and  practice  of  belligerent  nations,  from  ^^in 
the   earliest   times,    have   subjected   enemy's   goods   in  tocs^tiS?* 
neutral  vessels  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prize  of 
war.     This  constant  and  universal  usage  has  only  been 
Interrupted  by  treaty  stipulations,  forming  a  temporary 
conventional   law  between  the  parties  to  such  stipula- 
tions (r/).  ^^^ 

The   regulations   and   practice    of    certain    maritime  Neutral 
nations  at  different  periods,  have  not  only  considered  with  enemy's 
the  (/oods  of  an  enemy,  laden  in  the  ships  of  a  friend,  toTOnfi«Jtk>n 
liable  to  capture,  but  have  doomed  to  confiscation  the  ^n^  o?^' 
neutral  vessel  on  board  of  which  these  goods  were  laden.  ^°™*^  states 
This  practice  has  been  sought  to  be  justified,  upon  a 
supposed  analogy  with   that   provision  of   the   Roman 
law,  which   involved    the    vehicle   of    prohibited   com- 
modities  in   the    confiscation    pronounced   against   the 
prohibited  goods  themselves  (e). 

Thus,  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
1681,  all  vessels  laden  with  enemy's  goods  are  declared 
lawful  prize  of  war.  The  contrary  rule  had  been  adopted 
by  the  preceding  prize  ordinances  of  France,  and  was 

(r)  Rutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  tius,  de  Jnr.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6, 

ch.  9,  §  19.     Azuni,  Diritto  Maritime,  §§  6,  26  ;  cap.  1,  §  5,  Note  6.     Bynker- 

Pt.  II.  ch.  3,  art.  2.     Letter  of  Ameri-  shoek,  Qiuest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  14, 

can  Envoys  at  Paris  to  M.  de  Talley-  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7 

rand,  January,  1798.     Waite's  Ameri-  §   115,     Heineccius,  de  Nav.  ob  vect. 

can  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  34.  cap.  2,  $  9.     Loccenius,  de  Jure.  Marit. 

((/)  Consolato    del    Mare,    cap.    273.  lib.   ii.   cap.  4,   §   12.      Azuni,  Diritto 

AVheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  Marit.  Pt.  II.  ch.  3,  art.  1,  2. 
60,115—119,200—206.    Albericus  Gen-  (e)  Barbeyrac,  Note  to  Grotius,  lib. 

tilis,  Hisp.  Advoc.  lib.  i.  cap.  27.     Gro-  iii.  cap.  6,  §  6,  Note  1. 
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Part  IV.    again  revived  by  the  reglement  of  1744,  by  which  it  was 

declared,  that  "  in  case  there  should  be  found  on  board 

of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever  nation,  goods  or  effects 

belonging  to  his  Majesty's  enemies,  the  goods  or  effects 

shall  be  good  prize,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  restored." 

Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  ordinance,  admits 

that  the  more  rigid  rule,  which  continued  to  prevail  ia 

the   French   prize   tribunals   from    1681    to    1744,   was 

peculiar  to  the  jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain  ;  but 

that  the  usage  of  other  nations  was  only  to  confiscate  the 

goods  of  the  enemy  (/). 

Goods  of  a  Although  by  the  general  usage  of  nations,  indepen- 

boardthe        dcntly  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  goods  of  an  enemy, 

enemy,  u^bie  fouud  on  board  tlio  ships  of  a  friend,  are  liable  to  capture 

^*th?prke^^  and  condemnation,  yet  the  converse  rule,  which  subjects 

codes  of  some  to  Confiscation  the  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  vessels 

nations.  .  .  , 

of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason  and  justice. 
It  may,  indeed,  afford,  as  Grotius  has  stated,  a  presump- 
tion that  the  goods  are  enemy's  property ;  but  it  is  such 
a  presumption  as  will  readily  yield  to  contrary  proof, 
and  not  of  that  class  of  presumptions  which  the  civilians 
call  jjresumpf tones  Juris  et  dc  jure^  and  which  are  conclusive 
upon  the  party. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  this  maxim  may 
be,  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  prize  codes  of  certain 
nations,  and  enforced  by  them  at  different  periods. 
Thus,  by  the  French  ordinances  of  1538,  1543,  and 
1584,  the  goods  of  a  friend,  laden  on  board  the  ships  of 
an  enemy,  are  declared  good  and  lawful  prize.  The 
contrary  was  provided  by  the  subsequent  declaration  of 
1650;  but  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
1681,  the  former  rule  was  again  established.  Valin  and 
Pothior  are  able  to  find  no  bettor  argument  in  support 
of  this  rule,  than  that  those  who  lade  their  goods  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessels  thereby  favour  the  conunerce 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  this  act  are  considered  in  law  as 


(/)  Valin,  Oomm.  lir.  iii.  tit.  9.    Dm  PriBot,  art.  7.    Wheaton'o  Hist.  Law  of 
Nationa,  pp.  Ill— 114. 
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submitting  themselves  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel ;  Chap.  III. 
and  Valin  asks,  "  How  can  it  be  that  the  goods  of  friends 
and  allies,  fomid  in  an  enemy's  ship,  should  not  be  liable 
to  confiscation,  whilst  even  those  of  subjects  are  liable 
to  it  ?  "  To  which  Pothier  himself  furnishes  the  proper 
answer :  that,  in  respect  to  goods,  the  property  of  the 
king's  subjects,  in  lading  them  on  board  an  enemy's 
vessels  they  contravene  the  law  which  interdicts  to  them 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  and  deserve 
to  lose  their  goods  for  this  violation  of  the  law  (^). 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  by  which  this  rule  is 
attempted  to  be  supported,  consists  in  assuming,  what 
requires  to  be  proved,  that,  by  the  act  of  lading  his 
goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  the  neutral  submits 
himself  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel ;  for  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  goods  are  subjected  to  capture  and 
confiscation  ex  re^  since  their  character  of  neutral  pro- 
perty exempts  them  from  this  liability.  Nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  they  are  thus  liable  ex  delicto^  unless  it  be 
first  proved  that  the  act  of  lading  them  on  board  is  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  with 
reason  that  Bynkershoek  concludes  that  this  rule,  where 
merely  established  by  the  prize  ordinances  of  a  belli- 
gerent power,  cannot  be  defended  on  sound  principles. 
Where,  indeed,  it  is  made  by  special  compact  the  equi- 
valent for  the  converse  maxim,  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  this  relaxation  of  belligerent  pretensions  may  be 
fairly  coupled  with  a  correspondent  concession  by  the 
neutral,  that  enemy  ships  shoidd  make  enemy  goods.  These 
two  maxims  have  been,  in  fact,  commonly  thus  coupled 
in  the  various  treaties  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
simplify  the  judicial  inquiries  into  the  proprietary 
interest  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by  resolving  them  into 
the  mere  question  of  the  national  character  of  the  ship.         g  ^^ 

The  two  maxims  are  not,  however,  inseparable.     The  The  two 
primitive  law,  independently  of  international  compact,  yvw'^JJ./rw 


iff)  Valin,  Comm.  liv.  iii.  tit.   9.     Dee  Prises,  art.  7.     Pothier,  Traite  de  Pro- 
priete,  No.  96. 


iiected. 
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Fart  IV.    rests  on  the  simple  principle,  that  war  gives  a  right  to 
goods  and        ca])tiire  the   ffoods  of  an  enemy,  but  jj^ives  no  right  to 

enemy  ships  .  . 

enemy  goods,  Capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  The  right  to  capture  an 
Jiuy^".  enemy's  property  has  no  limit  but  of  the  place  where  tlie 
goods  are  found,  which,  if  neutral,  will  protect  tliem 
from  capture.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  neutral 
vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  not  such  a  place.  The  exemp- 
tion of  neutral  property  from  capture  has  no  other 
exceptions  than  those  arising  from  the  carrying  of  con- 
traband, breach  of  blockade,  and  other  analogous  cases, 
where  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  gives  to  the  belligerent 
a  right  to  treat  his  property  as  enemy's  property.  The 
neutral  flag  constitutes  no  protection  to  an  enemy's 
property,  and  the  belligerent  flag  communicates  no 
hostile  character  to  neutral  property.  States  have 
changed  this  simple  and  natural  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  by  mutual  compact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  accord- 
ing as  they  believed  it  to  be  for  their  interest ;  but  the 
one  maxim,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition,  that  enemy 
ships  make  enemy  goods.  The  stipulation,  that  neutral 
bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods,  is  a  concession  made 
by  the  belligerent  to  the  neutral,  and  gives  to  the  neutral 
flag  a  capacity  not  given  to  it  by  the  primitive  law  of 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulation  subjecting 
neutral  property,  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  to 
confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made  by  the 
neutral  to  the  belligerent,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a 
privilege  he  possessed  under  the  pre-existing  law  of 
nations ;  but  neither  reason  nor  usage  renders  the  two 
concessions  so  indissoluble,  that  the  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  the  Supremo  Court  of 
the  United  States  determined  that  the  Treaty  of  1795, 
between  tliem  and  Spain,  which  stipuUited  tliat  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods,  did  not  necessarily  imply  tho 
convcrHc  proposition,  that  enemy  ships  should  make 
enemy  goods,  the  treaty  being  silent  as  to  the  latter ; 
and,  that,  consequently,  tho  goods  of  a  Spanish  subject, 
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found  on  board  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  of  the  United  (Jhap.  III. 
States,  were  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war. 
And  although  it  was  alleged,  that  the  prize  law  of  Spain 
would  subject  the  property  of  American  citizens  to  con- 
demnation, when  found  on  board  the  vessels  of  her 
enemy,  the  court  refused  to  condemn  Spanish  property 
found  on  board  a  vessel  of  their  enemy,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity ;  because  the  American  government 
had  not  manifested  its  will  to  retaliate  upon  Spain  ;  and 
until  this  will  was  manifested  by  some  legislative  act, 
the  court  was  bound  by  the  general  law  of  nations 
constituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  (A).  „  ^^ 

The  conventional  law,  in  respect  to  the  rule  now  in  ConTCDtionai 
question,  has  fluctuated  at  different  periods,  according  to  tSU^fre* 
the  fluctuating  policy  and  interests  of  the  diffei-ent  ^*^'" 
maritime  States  of  Europe.  It  has  been  much  more 
flexible  than  the  consuetudinary  law ;  but  there  is  a 
great  preponderance  of  modern  treaties  in  favour  of  the 
maxim,  free  ships  free  goods^  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
connected  with  the  correlative  maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy 
goods  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that,  for  two  centuries  past, 
there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  establish,  by  com- 
pact, the  principle,  that  the  neutmlity  of  the  ship  should 
exempt  the  cargo,  even  if  enemy's  property,  from  capture 
and  confiscation  as  prize  of  war.  The  capitulation 
granted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
in  1604,  has  conmionly  been  supposed  to  form  the 
earliest  example  of  a  relaxation  of  the  primitive  rule  of 
the  maritime  law  of  nations,  as  recognized  by  the  Conso- 
lato  del  Mare,  by  which  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  found 
on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  were  liable  to  capture  and 
confiscation  as  prize  of  war.  But  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  this  instrument  will  show,  that  it  was  not  a 
reciprocal  compact  between  France  and  Turkey,  intended 
to  establish  the  more  liberal  maxim  of  free  ships  free 
goods ;  but  was  a  gi-atuitous  concession,  on  the  part  of 
the  Sultan,  of  a  special  privilege,  by  which  the  goods  of 

(A)   The  Nerddc,  9  Crancli,  388. 
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French  subjects  laden  on  board  the  vessels  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  goods  of  his  enemies  laden  on  board  French 
vessels,  were  both  exempted  from  capture  by  Turkish 
cruisers.  The  capitulation  expressly  declares,  art.  10 : — 
"  Parce  que  des  sujets  de  la  France  naviguent  sur  vais- 
seaux  appartenans  h .  nos  ennemis,  et  les  chargent  de 
leurs  marchandises,  et  etant  rencontres,  ils  sont  faits  le 
plus  souvent  esclaves,  et  leurs  marchandises  prises;  pour 
cette  cause,  nous  commandons  et  voulons  qu'a,  I'avenir, 
ils  ne  puissent  etre  pris  sous  ce  prcitexte,  ni  leurs  facultcs 
confisquees,  ii  moins  qu'ils  ne  soient  trouvt^s  sur  vais- 
seaux  en  course,"  etc.  Art.  12: — ''Que  les  marchan- 
dises qui  seront  chargc^es  sur  vaisseaux  fran^ais  appar- 
tenantes  aux  ennemis  de  notre  Porte,  ne  puissent  etre 
prises  sous  couleur  qu'ils  sont  de  nos  dits  ennemis, 
puisque  ainsi  est  notre  vouloir  "  (i). 

It  became,  at  an  early  period,  an  object  of  interest 
with  Holland,  a  great  commercial  and  navigating 
country,  whose  permanent  policy  was  essentially  pacific, 
to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  severe  rules  which  had 
been  previously  observed  in  maritime  warfare.  The 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  having  com- 
plained of  the  provisions  in  the  French  ordinance  of 
Henry  11. ,  1538,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Republic,  in  1646,  by  which 
the  operation  of  the  ordinance,  so  far  as  respected  the 
capture  and  confiscation  of  neutral  vessels  for  carrying 
enemy's  property,   was   suspended;    but  it  was  found 


(t)  FlasKao,  Histoiro  de  la  Diplomatie 
FraD<,-ai8e,  torn.  ii.  p.  226.  M.  Flassan 
obBcrvea : — "  C'est  k  tort  qu'on  a  donD6 
k  ceH  Capitulations  lo  nom  do  traite,  lo- 
quol  suppose  deux  parties  contractantcs, 
stipulaos  sur  leurH  int^ruts ;  ici  on  no 
trouvo  que  des  oonccflsionH  do  privileges, 
et  dos  exeroptions  do  pure  liberality 
faitet  par  la  Porte  h  la  France."  In 
the  flrrt  English  edition  of  this  work, 
and  also  in  another  more  recently  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  History  of 
the  Law  of  NationH,"  the  author  haa 
been  misled,  bjr  following  the  authority 


of  Azuni  and  other  compilers,  into  the 
erroneous  conclusion,  that  tho  above 
capitulation  was  intended  to  change  the 
primitive  law,  as  observed  among  tho 
maritime  States  of  tho  Mediterranean 
from  tho  earliest  times,  and  to  substitute 
a  more  liberal  rule  for  that  of  tho  Con- 
solato  del  Mure,  of  which  tho  Turks 
must  nocoHHurily  bo  supposed  to  have 
been  ignorant,  and  which  tho  French 
king  did  not  stipulatti  to  relax  in  their 
favour,  where  tho  goods  of  his  enemies 
should  bo  found  on  XwixnX  Turkish  vckhcIs. 
[Note  by  Jl'/iraton.) 
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impossible  to  obtain  any  relaxation  as  to  the  liability  to  Chap.  III. 
capture  of  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels.  The 
Dutch  negotiator  in  Paris,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt,  states  that  he  had 
obtained  the  "  repeal  of  the  pretended  French  law,  que 
robe  d^ennemi  confisque  celle  d^ami;  so  that  if,  for  the 
future,  there  should  be  found  in  a  free  Dutch  vessel 
effects  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  these  effects 
alone  will  be  confiscable,  and  the  ship  M'ith  the  other 
goods  will  be  restored  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
twenty-fourth  article  of  my  Instructions,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  freedom  of  the  ship  ought  to  free  the 
cargo,  even  if  belonging  to  an  enemy."  This  latter 
concession  the  United  Provinces  obtained  from  Spain  by 
the  Treaty  of  1650;  from  France  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  of  1662;  and  by  the  commercial  treaty  signed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  peace  at  Nimiguen  in  1678, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  The 
same  stipulation  was  continued  in  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyr^n^es  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1659.  The 
rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  was  coupled,  in  these  treaties, 
with  its  correlative  maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  The 
same  concession  was  obtained  by  Holland  from  England, 
in  1668  and  1674,  as  the  price  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two  countries  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.  These  treaties  gave  rise,  in  the  war  which  com- 
menced in  1756  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  a 
very  remarkable  controversy  between  the  British  and 
Dutch  Governments,  in  which  it  was  contended,  on  the 
one  side,  that  Great  Britain  had  violated  the  rights  ol 
neutral  commerce,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  States- 
General  had  not  fulfilled  the  guaranty  which  constituted 
the  equivalent  for  the  concession  made  to  the  neutral 
flag,  in  derogation  of  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations  (k). 


(i)  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  British  and  Dutch  governments,  by  the 
vi.  pt.  i.  p.  342.  Flassan,  Histoire  de  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  (then  Mr.  Jen- 
la  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  tom.  iii.  p.  451.  kinson,)  entitled,  "A  Discourse  on  the 
A  pamphlet  was  published  on  the  occa-  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to 
sion    of   this  controversy  between  the  Neutral    Nations    during    the    present 
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A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  concluded 
between  the  Republic  of  England  and  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  1 654,  by  which  the  principle  of  free  ships 
free  goods,  cou^^led  with  the  correlative  maxim  of  enemy 
ships  enemy  goods,  was  adopted  between  the  contracting 
parties.  This  stipulation  continued  to  form  the  con- 
ventional law  between  the  two  nations,  also  closely 
connected  by  political  alliance,  until  the  revision  of  this 
treaty  in  1810,  when  the  stipulation  in  question  was 
omitted,  and  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

The  principle  that  the  character  of  the  vessel  should 
determine  that  of  the  cargo,  was  adopted  by  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  of  1713,  subsequently  confirmed  by  those  of 
1721  and  1739,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris  in  1763, 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  (/). 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  consuetudinary  and  con- 
ventional law  i^revailing  among  the  principal  maritime 
j)owers  of  Europe,  when  the  declaration  of  independence 
by  the  British  North  American  colonies,  now  constituting 
the  United  States,  gave  rise  to  a  maritime  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain.  With  a  view  to  conciliate 
those  powers  which  remained  neutral  in  this  war,  the 
cabinet  of  Versailles  issued,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1778, 
an  ordinance  or  instruction  to  the  French  cruisers,  pro- 
hibiting the  capture  of  neutral  vessels,  even  when  bound 
to  or  from  enemy  ports,  unless  laden  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  contraband  articles  destined  for  the  enemy's 
use ;  reserving  the  right  to  revoke  this  concession, 
tinless  the  enemy  should  adopt  a  reciprocal  measure 
within  six  months.  The  British  government,  far  from 
adopting  any  such  measure,  issued  in  March,  1780,  an 
order  in  council  suspending  the  special  stijiulations 
respecting  neutral  commerce  and  navigation  contained 
in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1674,  between  Great  Britain 


War,"  wbioh  contains  a  very  full  and 
inttraotiro  diaoiudon  of  the  qaeation  of 
iMntral  navigation,  both  as  resting  on 
the  primitire  law  of  nations  and  on 


troatios.    London,  8vo.  1767.     -nd  cd. 
1794  ;  Srd  cd.  1801. 

(/)  Wiicaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  120—12/5. 
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and  the  United  Provinces  upon  the  alleged  ground  that  Chap.  III. 
the  States-General  had  refused  to  fulfil  the  reciprocal 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Immediately  after  this  order 
in  council,  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  com- 
municated to  the  different  belligerent  and  neutral 
powers  the  famous  declaration  of  neutrality,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  acceded  to  by  Franco,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  belligerent ;  and  by 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Holland,  the  Emperor  of 
Gennany,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  as  neutral  powei'S. 
By  this  declaration,  which  afterwards  became  the  basis 
of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  powers,  the  rule 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods  was  adopted,  without 
tlie  previously  associated  maxim  that  enemy  ships 
should  make  enemy  goods.  The  Court  of  London 
answered  this  declaration  by  appealing  to  the  ''  prin- 
ciples generally  acknowledged  as  tlie  law  of  nations, 
being  the  only  law  between  powers  where  no  treaties 
subsist '' ;  and  to  the  "  tenor  of  its  different  engagements 
with  other  powers,  where  those  engagements  had  altered 
the  primitive  law  by  mutual  stipulations,  according  to 
the  will  and  convenience  of  the  contracting  parties." 
Circumstances  rendered  it  convenient  for  the  British 
government  to  dissemble  its  resentment  towards  Russia, 
and  the  other  northern  powers,  and  the  war  was  termi- 
nated without  any  formal  adjustment  of  this  dispute 
between  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  members  of  the 

armed  neutrality  hn). 

.  .  .  §451. 

By  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  at  Versailles  in  Treaties 

1783,  between  Great  Britain,  France,   and  Spain,  the  maxims  not 

treaties  of  Utrecht  were  once  more  revived  and  con-  ^^^"^ 

firmed.     This  confirmation  was  again  reiterated  in  the 

commercial  treaty  of  1786,  between  France  and  Great 

Britain,  by  which  the  two  kindred  maxims  were  once 

more  associated.     In  the  negotiations  at  Lisle  in  1797, 


(w)  Fla&san,  Diplomatle  Franchise,  pp.  34.5 — 356  ;  vol.  xxir.  p.  300.  Whea- 
tom.  vil.  pp.  183,  273.  Annual  Re-  ton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  294 — 
gister,  vol.  xxili.  p.  205,  State  Papers.       305. 
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it  was  proposed  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  Lord 
Mahneshury,  to  renew  all  the  former  treaties  between 
the  two  countries  confirmatory  of  those  of  Utrecht. 
This  proposition  was  objected  to  by  the  French  minis- 
ters, for  several  reasons  foreign  to  the  present  subject ; 
to  which  Lord  Malmesbury  replied  that  these  treaties 
were  become  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  infinite  con- 
fusion would  result  from  their  not  being  renewed.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  his  lordship  meant  to  refer  to 
the  territorial  arrangements  rather  than  to  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  contained  in  these  treaties.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  that  they  were  not  renewed, 
either  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  or  by  that  of 
Paris  in  1814. 

During  the  protracted  wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
all  the  belligerent  powers  began  by  discarding  in  practice, 
not  only  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutralit}^,  but  even 
the  generally  received  maxims  of  international  law,  by 
which  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war 
had  been  previously  regulated.  "Russia,"  says  Von 
Martens,  "made  common  cause  with  Great  Britain  and 
with  Prussia,  to  induce  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  re- 
nounce all  intercourse  with  France,  and  especially  to 
prohibit  their  carrying  goods  to  that  country.  The 
incompatibility  of  this  pretension  with  the  principles 
established  by  Russia  in  1780,  was  veiled  by  the  pretext, 
that  in  a  war  like  that  against  revolutionary  France,  the 
rights  of  neutrality  did  not  come  in  question."  France, 
on  her  part,  revived  the  severity  of  her  ancient  prize 
code,  by  decreeing,  not  only  the  capture  and  condem- 
nation of  the  goods  of  her  enemies  found  on  board 
neutral  vessels,  but  even  of  tlie  vessels  themselves  laden 
with  goods  of  British  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture. 

But  in  the  further  progress  of  the  war,  the  principles 
which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of 
the  northern  powers  in  1780,  were  revived  by  a  new 
maritime  confedoracy  between  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  formed  in  1800,  to  which  Prussia  acceded. 
This  league  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  naval  power  of 
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Great  Britain  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  Chap,  ni. 
the  principle  now  in  question  was  expressly  relinquished 
by  Russia  in  the  convention  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1801,  between  that  power  and  the  British  Government, 
and  subsequently  acceded  to  by  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
In  1807,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  between  Russia  and  France,  a  decla- 
ration was  issued  by  the  Russian  Court,  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  proclaimed 
anew,  and  the  convention  of  1801  was  annulled  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  In  1812,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  France  was  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia ; 
but  no  convention  respecting  the  freedom  of  neutral 
commerce  and  navigation  has  been  since  concluded 
between  these  two  powers  («).  p  ^^ 

The  maritime  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  intercourse  The  iuter-   » 

national  law 

of  the  European  States  is  regulated,  has  been  adopted  of  Europe 
by  the  new  conmiunities  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  America,  and 
western  hemisphere,  and  was  considered  by  the  United  ^ty.  ^ 
States  as  obligatory  upon  them  during  the  war  of  their 
revolution.  During  that  war  the  American  Courts  of 
Prize  acted  upon  the  generally  received  principles  of 
European  public  law,  that  enemy's  property  in  neutral 
vessels  was  liable  to,  whilst  neutral  property  in  an  enemy's 
vessel  was  exempt  from  capture  and  confiscation ;  until 
Congress  issued  an  ordinance  recognizing  the  maxims  of 
the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  upon  condition  that  they 
should  be  reciprocally  acknowledged  by  the  other  belli- 
gerent powers.  In  the  instructions  given  by  Congress, 
in  1784,  to  their  ministers  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
different  European  Courts,  the  same  principles  were 
proposed  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  was  to  be  recognized. 
During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  United 
States,  being  neutral,  admitted  that  the  immunity  of 
their  flag  did  not  extend  to  cover  enemy's  property,  as  a 
principle  founded  in  the  customary  law  and  established 

(m)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  397 — 401. 
W.  S  S 
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Part  rv.  usage  of  nations,  though  they  sought  every  opportunity 
of  substituting  for  it  the  opposite  maxim  of  free  ships 
free  goods,  by  conventional  arrangements  witli  such 
nations  as  were  disposed  to  adopt  that  amendment  of 
the  law.  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic 
and  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
affirmed  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  by  the 
general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in 
the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize. 
It  was  true,  that  several  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
inconvenience  of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea, 
overhauled,  carried  into  port,  and  detained,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board,  had,  in  many 
instances,  introduced,  by  special  treaties,  the  principle 
that  enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods,  and  friendly 
ships  friendly  goods ;  a  principle  much  less  embarrassing 
to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parties  in  point  of  gain 
and  loss ;  but  this  was  altogether  the  effect  of  particular 
treaty,  controlling  in  special  cases  the  general  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  taking  effect  between 
such  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  control  it.  Eng- 
land had  generally  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rigorous 
principle,  having  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  was  recollected, 
agreed  to  the  modification  of  letting  the  property  of  the 
goods  follow  that  of  the  vessel,  except  in  the  single  one 
of  her  treaties  with  France.  The  United  States  had 
adopted  this  modification  in  their  treaties  with  France, 
with  the  United  Netherlands,  and  with  Prussia;  and, 
therefore,  as  to  those  powers,  American  vessels  covered 
the  goods  of  their  enemies,  and  the  United  States  lost 
their  goods  when  in  the  vessels  of  the  enemies  of  those 
powers.  With  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Austiia,  the  United  States  had  then  no  treaties ;  and 
therefore  had  notliing  to  oppose  tliem  in  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  general  law  of  nations,  tliat  enemy  goods  are 
lawful  prize  thougli  found  in  the  sliips  of  a  friend.  Nor 
was  it  perceived  that  Franco  could,  on  the  whole,  suffer; 
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for  though  she  lost  her  goods  in  American  vessels,  when  Chap.  III. 
found  therein  by  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Austria ; 
yet  she  gained  American  goods  when  found  in  the 
vessels  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  the  United 
Netherlands,  or  Prussia :  and  as  the  Americans  had 
more  goods  afloat  in  the  vessels  of  those  six  nations, 
than  France  had  afloat  in  their  vessels,  France  was  the 
gainer,  and  they  the  losers,  by  the  principle  of  the 
treaty  between  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  were  the  losers  in  every  direction  of  that  prin- 
ciple ;  for  when  it  worked  in  their  favour,  it  was  to  save 
the  goods  of  their  friends ;  when  it  worked  against  them, 
it  was  to  lose  their  own,  and  they  would  continue  to  lose 
wliilst  it  was  only  partially  established.  When  they 
should  have  established  it  with  all  nations,  they  would 
be  in  a  condition  neither  to  gain  nor  lose,  but  would  be 
less  exposed  to  vexatious  searches  at  sea.  To  this  condi- 
tion the  United  States  were  endeavouring  to  advance ; 
but  as  it  depended  on  the  will  of  other  nations,  they 
could  only  obtain  it  when  others  should  be  ready  to 
concur  (o).  ^  g^5 

By  the  treaty  of  1794  between  the  United  States  and  Coutiictm 

/~<i>''-i  «-•  •!  11  1        provUion*  of 

(jrreat  liritani,  article  1 « ,  it  was  stipulated  that  vessels,  treaties  with 

i  1  .....  .1  ,  Euglaiid  aud 

captured  on  suspicion  oi  having  on  board  enemy  s  pro-  with  France. 
perty  or  contraband  of  war,  should  be  carried  to  the 
nearest  port  for  adjudication,  and  that  part  of  the  cargo 
only  which  consisted  of  enemy's  property,  or  contraband 
for  the  enemy's  use,  should  be  made  prize,  and  the  vessel 
be  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  her  cargo. 
In  the  treaty  of  1778,  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  rule  oijree  ships  free  goods  had  been  stipulated ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  France  complained  that 
her  goods  were  taken  out  of  American  vessels  without 
resistance  by  the  United  States,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
abandoned  by  their  treaty  with  Great  Britain  their  ante- 

(o)  Mr.  JefEerson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  Person's  Letter  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston, 

July  24,   1793.     Waite's  State  Papers,  ^"^^rican  Minister  at  Paris,   Sept.  9, 

,.        ,„,      „        ,      ^.,        ^  .  1801.     Jefferson's  Memoirs,  toI.  iii.  p. 

vol.  1.  p.  134.     See  also  President  Jef-  .^^^ 

ss2 
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Part  IV.    cedent  engagements  to  France,  recognizing  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality. 

To  these  complaints,  it  was  answered  by  the  American 
government,  that  when  the  treaty  of  1778  was  concluded, 
the  armed  neutrality  had  not  been  formed,  and  conse- 
quently the  state  of  things  on  which  that  treaty  operated 
was  regulated  by  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  inde- 
pendently of  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality.  By 
that  law,  free  ships  did  not  make  free  goods,  nor  enemy 
ships  enemy  goods.  The  stipulation,  therefore,  in  the 
treaty  of  1778  formed  an  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
which  retained  its  obligation  in  all  cases  where  not 
changed  by  compact.  Had  the  treaty  of  1794  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  not  been  formed,  or 
had  it  entirely  omitted  any  stipulation  on  the  subject, 
the  belligerent  right  would  still  have  existed.  The 
treaty  did  not  concede  a  new  right,  but  only  mitigated 
the  practical  exercise  of  a  right  already  acknowledged  to 
exist.  The  desire  of  establishing  universally  the  prin- 
ciple, that  neutral  ships  should  make  neutral  goods,  was 
felt  by  no  nation  more  strongly  than  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  object  which  they  kept  in  view,  and 
would  pursue  by  such  means  as  their  judgment  might 
dictate.  But  the  wish  to  establish  a  principle  was  essen- 
tially different  from  an  assumption  that  it  is  already 
established.  However  solicitous  America  might  be  to 
pursue  all  proper  means  tending  to  obtain  the  concession 
of  this  principle  by  any  or  all  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe,  she  liad  never  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining 
that  consent  by  force.  The  United  States  would  only 
arm  to  defend  their  own  rights :  neither  their  policy  nor 
their  interests  permitted  them  to  arm  in  order  to  compel 

a  surrender  of  the  ri«'hts  of  others  (;>). 
§456.  ^  ^^^ 

Dwcuimion  'l^hc  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods  had  been  stii)ulated 

American  and  by  tlio  trcttty  of  1785,  art.  12,  between  the  United  States 

{[OTMlUimitA. 

(p)  Lrtt«  of  the  American  Envoy,  at      f^'  ^^;  ^^^f^T;^-^'  ^^-'  ^J. 

'  1798.      Waito'a  State  Papers,  vol.  iv. 

Fanii,  MeMta.  Maniball,  Piuknoy,  and      „„   3g_47 
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and  Prussia,  without  the  correlative  maxim  of  enemy  ships  Chap.  III. 
enemy  goods.  By  the  12th  article  of  this  treaty  it  was 
provided,  that  ''  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
be  engaged  in  war  with  any  other  power,  the  free  inter- 
course and  commerce  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
party  remaining  neuter  with  the  belligerent  powers  shall 
not  be  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in 
full  peace,  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate 
freely  to  and  from  the  ports  and  on  the  coasts  of  tho 
belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free  goods,  inso- 
much that  all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall 
be  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party, 
although  such  things  belong  to  an  enemy  of  tho  other; 
and  the  same  freedom  shall  be  extended  to  persons 
who  shall  be  on  board  a  free  vessel,  although  they  should 
be  enemies  to  the  other  party,  unless  they  be  soldiers  in 
actual  service  of  such  enemy." 

The  above  treaty  having  expired,  by  its  own  limita-  American' 
tion,  in  1796,  a  negotiation  was  conmieuced  by  the  omirthe"ii*ie 
American  and  Prussian  governments  for  its  renewal.  In  ^i^^Z^^ 
the  instructions  given  by  the  former  to  its  plenipo- 
tentiary, Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  it  was  stated  that  the  prin- 
ciple oifree  skips  free  goods ^  recognized  in  the  12th  article, 
was  a  principle  which  the  United  States  had  adopted  in 
all  their  treaties  (except  that  with  Great  Britain),  and 
which  they  sincerely  desired  might  become  universal; 
but  they  had  found  by  experience,  that  treaties  formed 
for  this  object  were  of  little  or  no  avail ;  because  the 
principle  was  not  universally  admitted  among  maritime 
nations.  It  had  not  been  observed  in  respect  to  the 
United  States,  when  it  would  operate  to  their  benefit; 
and  might  be  insisted  on  only  when  it  would  prove 
injurious  to  their  interests.  The  American  plenipoten- 
tiary was  therefore  directed  to  propose  to  the  Prussian 
cabinet  the  abandonment  of  this  article  in  the  new  treaty 
which  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate  (</). 


{q)  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Minibter  of  the  XJ.  S.  at 

Berlin,  July  15,  1797. 
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Part  rv.         It  was  further  stated,  in  an  additional   explanatory 
instruction  given  by  the  American  government  to  its 
plenipotentiary,    that    in    the    former    instruction,    the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  United  States  were  meant  to  be 
expressed,  that  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods  should 
become   universal.      This   principle  was  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  them,   because   their  naval   concerns  were 
mercantile  and  not  warlike ;    and  it  would  readily  be 
perceived,  that  the  abandonment  of  that  principle  was 
suggested  by  the  measures  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
during   the   war   then   existing,    in   which   the    United 
States  had  found  that  neither   the   obligations   of   the 
pretended  modern  law  of  nations,  nor  the  solemn  stipula- 
tions of  treaties,  secured  its  observation;  on  the  contrary, 
it  had  been  made  the  sport  of  events.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  appeared  to  the  President  desirable  to 
avoid  renewing  an  obligation  which  would  probably  be 
enforced  when  their  interest  might  require  its  dissolution, 
and  be  contemned  when  they  might  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  its  observance.     It  was  possible,  that  in  the  then 
pending  negotiations  of  peace,  the  principle  of  free  ships 
free  goods  might  be  adopted  by  all  the  great  maritime 
powers;  in  which  case  the  United  States  would  be  among 
the  first  of  the  other  powers  to  accede  to  it,  and  to  observe 
it  as  a  universal  rule.      The  result  of  the  negotiations 
would   probably   be   known  to   the  American   plenipo- 
tentiary,  before  the  renewal  of  the  Prussian   Treaty; 
and  he  was  directed  to  conform  his  stipulations  on  this 
point  to  the  result  of  those  negotiations.     But  if  the 
negotiations  for  peace  should   be  broken  up,   and  the 
war  continued,  and  more  especially  if  the  United  States 
should  be  forced  to  become  a  party  to  it,  then  it  would 
be  extremely  impolitic  to  confine  the  exertions  of  their 
armed  vessels  within  narrower  limits  than  the  law  of 
nations  prescribes.     If,  for  instance,  France  should  pro- 
ceed, from  her  predatory  attacks  on  American  conunerce, 
to  open  war,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  any  other 
limitations  would  bo  apparent.     All  her  commerce  would 
bo  sheltered  under  neutral  flags;  whilst  the  American 
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commerce  would  remain  exposed  to  the  havoc  of  her   Chap.  III. 
numerous  cruisers  (r).  ^  ,gg 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  instructions,  the  Objection  of 
American  plenipotentiary  questioned  the  expediency  of  Adams  to  the 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  stipulation  contained  in  °°^'*^*'°- 
the  12th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1785.  He  stated  that 
the  princij)le  of  making  free  ships  protect  enemy's  pro- 
perty had  always  been  cherished  by  the  maritime  powei-s 
not  having  large  navies,  though  stipulations  to  that  effect 
had  been,  in  all  wars,  more  or  less  violated.  In  the  then 
present  war,  indeed,  they  had  been  less  respected  than 
usual;  because  Great  Biitain  had  held  a  more  uncon- 
trolled command  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  concede  the  principle ;  and  because  Fmnce 
had  disclaimed  most  of  the  received  and  established 
ideas  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and  considered  herself  as 
liberated  from  all  the  obligations  towards  other  States 
which  interfered  with  her  present  objects,  or  the  interests 
of  the  moment.  Even  during  that  war,  however,  several 
decrees  of  the  French  Convention,  passed  at  times  when 
the  force  of  solemn  national  engagements  was  felt,  had 
recognized  the  promise  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  1778, 
between  the  United  States  and  France;  and,  at  times, 
this  promise  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  observed. 
France  was  still  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  and  yet  more  attached  to  the  idea  of  com- 
pelling Great  Britain  to  assent  to  them.  Indeed,  every 
naval  State  was  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  liberal 
maxims  in  maritime  affairs,  against  the  domineering  policy 
of  the  latter  power.  Every  instance,  therefore,  in  which 
those  principles  which  favour  the  rights  of  neutrality 
should  be  abandoned  by  neuti-al  powers,  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  furnishing  argument,  or  at  least  example,  to 
support  the  British  doctrines.  There  was  certainly  a 
great  inconvenience,  when  two  maritime  States  were  at 
war,  for  a  neutral  nation  to  be  bound  by  one  principle  to 
one  of  the  parties,  and  by  its  opposite  to  the  other ;  and,  in 

(r)  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering  to  Mr.  John  Qnincy  AdamB,  July  17,  1797. 
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Paxt  rv.  such  cases,  it  was  never  to  be  expected  that  an  engagement 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  neutrality  would  be  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  either  of  the  warring  States.  It 
appeared  to  the  American  plenipotentiary  that  the  stipu- 
lation ought  to  be  made  contingent,  and  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  agree,  that  in  all  cases  when  one 
of  the  parties  should  be  at  war,  and  the  other  neutral,  the 
neutral  bottom  should  cover  enemy's  property,  provided 
ilie  enemy  of  the  warring  power  admitted  the  same  'principle^ 
and  practised  upon  it  in  their  Courts  of  Admiralty ;  but 
if  not,   that  the  rigorous  rule  of  the    ordinary  law  of 

o  iico       nations  should  be  observed  (s). 
§  459.  ^  \      ^ 

Mr.  Adams  In   a   subsoouent    communication    of    the    American 

reconsiders  .  .         ^ 

the  subject,  plenipotentiary  to  his  government,  he  states  that  he 
should  be  guided  by  its  instructions  relative  to  this 
matter,  although  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  previous  treaty  would  be  inexpedient. 
Sweden  and  Prussia  were  both  strongly  attached  to  the 
principle  of  making  the  ship  protect  the  cargo.  They 
had  more  than  once  contended,  that  such  is  the  rule  even 
by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations.  A  Danish  writer  of 
some  reputation,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  commerce  of 
neutrals  in  times  of  war,  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  and 
argued  formally,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  free  ships 
make  free  goods  (^).  Lampredi,  a  recent  Florentine 
author,  upon  the  same  topic,  had  discussed  tlie  question 
at  length ;  and  contended  that  by  the  natural  law,  in  this 
case,  there  is  a  collision  of  two  rights  equally  valid ;  that 
the  belligerent  has  a  right  to  detain,  but  that  the  neutral 
has  an  equal  right  to  refuse  to  be  detained.  This  reduced 
the  matter  to  a  mere  question  of  force,  in  which  the  belli- 
gerent, being  armed,  naturally  enjoys  the  best  advan- 
tage (w).  lie  confessed  that  the  reasoning  of  Lamj)redi 
had,  in  his  mind,  great  weight,  and   that   this  writer 

(#)  ICr,  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary  Nationn,  pp.  219—229. 
Fiokerlog,  Octobor  31,  1797  ;  May  17,  ('<)    Lampredi,    Del    Comraercio    dei 

1798.  Popoli  noutrali  in  Tempo  de  Ouorra. 

(<)  Hiibner,  De  la  SaUie  dea  Bdti-  Wliuutun's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 

mom  nentrM.    WboAtou's  Hist.  Law  of  3H,  319. 
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appeared  to  have  stated  the  question  in  its  true  light.  Chap.  III. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  intended  to  propose  a 
conditional  article,  putting  the  principle  upon  a  footing 
of  reciprocity,  and  agreeing  that  the  principle,  with 
regard  to  bottom  and  cargo,  should  depend  upon  the 
principle  guiding  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  enemy. 
This  would  at  once  discover  the  American  inclination 
and  attachment  to  the  liberal  rule,  and  yet  not  make 
them  the  victims  of  their  adherence  to  it,  while  violated 
by  their  adversaries.  Acting  under  the  instructions  of 
his  government,  he  should  not  accede  to  the  renewal  of 
the  article,  under  its  form  in  the  previous  treaty  (z).  «  ^qq 

Tlie  American  neprotiator,  following  the  letter  of  his  Proposal 

1     .  ^        n  •  ^        1         n  made  to 

instructions,  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  rrus-  Pruaaia. 
sian  plenipotentiaries,  to  substitute,  instead  of  this  article, 
the  ordinary  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  subjects 
to  seizure  enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutml  vessels. 
This  proposition  was  supported,  upon  the  ground  that 
although  the  principle,  which  communicates  to  the  cargo 
the  character  of  the  vessel,  would  be  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  of  Prussia,  and  of  all  the 
powers  preserving  neutrality  in  maritime  wai*s,  if  it  could 
bo  universally  acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  belli- 
gerent powers ;  yet  it  was  well  known  that  the  powers 
most  frequently  engaged  in  naval  wars  did  not  recognize, 
or,  if  they  recognized,  did  not  respect,  the  principle. 
The  United  States  had  experienced,  during  the  then 
present  war,  the  fact,  that  even  the  most  formal  treaty 
did  not  secure  to  them  the  advantage  of  this  principle ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  only  contributed  to  accumulate  the 
losses  of  their  citizens,  by  encouraging  them  to  load 
their  vessels  with  merchandise  declared  free,  which  they 
had,  notwithstanding,  seen  taken  and  confiscated,  as  if  no 
engagement  had  promised  them  complete  security.  At 
the  then  present  moment,  neither  of  the  powers  at  war 
admitted  the  freedom  of  enemy's  property  on  board 
neutral  vessels.     If,  in  the  course  of  events,  either  of  the 

{x)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  May  25,  1798. 
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Part  rv.  contracting  parties  should  be  involved  in  war  with  one 
or  the  other  of  those  powers,  she  would  be  obliged  to 
behold  her  enemy  possess  the  advantage  of  a  free  con- 
veyance for  his  goods,  without  possessing  the  advantage 
herself,  or  else  to  violate  her  own  engagements,  by 
treating  the  neutral   party  as   the  enemy  should   treat 

§461.       ^^''(-y)- 
Answer  of  Tlic  Prussiau  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  answer  to  these 

arguments,  stated  that  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 

ancient  principle  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  had  been 

little  respected  in  the  two  last  wars,  and  especially  in 

that  which  still  subsisted ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  true 

that  it  had  served,  until  the  present  time,  as  the  basis  of 

the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations ;  that  it  had  been, 

and  was  still  maintained,  in  consequence.     If  it  should 

be  suddenly  abandoned  and  subverted  in  the  midst  of 

the  then  present  war,  the  following  consequences  would 

result : — 

1 .  An  inevitable  confusion  in  all  the  commercial  spe- 
culations of  neutral  nations,  and  the  rejection  of  all  the 
claims  prosecuted  by  them  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  for  illegal  captures. 

2.  A  collision  with  the  northern  powers,  which  sus- 
tained the  ancient  principle,  at  that  very  moment,  by 
armed  convoys. 

3.  Nothing  would  be  gained  in  establishing,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  principle  that  neutral  'property  on 
hoard  enemy  vessels  should  he  free  from  capture.  The  belli- 
gerent powers  would  be  no  more  disposed  to  admit  this 
principle  than  the  other,  and  it  would  furnish  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  authorize  their  tribunals  to  condemn 
prizes  made  in  contravention  of  the  ancient  rule. 

4.  Even  supposing  that  the  great  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  should  be  willing  to  recognize  tlie  principle  2^ro- 
posed  to  be  substituted  by  the  United  States,  it  would 
only  increase   the  existing  embarrassments  incident  to 

(y)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  MM.  Finkenateia,  Alvensleben,  and  Haugwitz,  July  11, 
1798. 
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judicial  proceedings  respecting   maritime  captures ;  as,    Chap.  III. 
instead  of  determining  the  national  character  of  the  cargo 
by  that  of  the  vessel,  it  would  become  necessary  to  fur- 
nish separate  proofs  applicable  to  each. 

All  these  difficulties  combined  induced  the  Prussian  Proposal 
minister  to  insist  on  inserting  the  12th  article  of   the  pruMia! 
Treaty  of   1785  in  the  new  treaty,  qualitied  with  the 
following  additional  stipulation. 

"  That  experience  having  unfortunately  proved,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  that  the  ancient  principle  of 
free  neutral  navigation  has  not  been  sufficiently  respected 
by  the  belligerent  powers,  the  two  contracting  parties 
propose,  after  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace,  to  agree, 
either  separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly  with  the 
other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  such  an  arrangement  as  may 
serve  to  establish,  by  fixed  and  permanent  rules,  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  neutral  navigation  in  future  war8"(2r).       «  ^gg 

The  American  negotiator,  in  his  reply  to  this  commu-  Reply  of 
nication,  stated,  that  the  alteration  in  the  former  treaty, 
proposed  by  his  government,  was  founded  on  the  suppo* 
sition,  that,  by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations,  enemy's 
property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  is  subject  to  captui*e, 
whilst  neutral  property  on  board  of  enemy's  vessels  is 
free.  That  this  rule  could  not  be  changed  but  by  the 
consent  of  all  maritime  powers,  or  by  special  treaties, 
the  stipulations  of  which  could  only  extend  to  the  con- 
tracting parties.  That  the  opposite  principle,  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
armed  neutrality  during  the  war  of  American  Independ- 
ence, had  not  been  universally  recognized  even  at  that 
period;  and  had  not  been  observed,  during  the  then 
present  war,  by  any  one  of  the  powers  who  acceded  to 
that  system.  That  Prussia  herself,  whilst  she  remained 
a  party  to  the  war  against  France,  did  not  admit  the 
principle ;  and  that,   at  the  then  present  moment,  the 

(s)  MM.  Finkenstein,  Alvensleben,  and  Haugwitz,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  25th 
September,  1798. 
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Part  IV.  ancient  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  subsisted  in  its 
whole  force  between  all  the  powers,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  contrary  rule  was  stipulated  by  a  positive 
treaty. 

In  proposing,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  freedom  of 
neutral  property  on  board  of  enemy's  vessels,  and  to  re- 
cognize, as  subject  to  capture,  enemy's  property  on  board 
of  neutral  vessels,  nothing  more  was  intended  than  to 
confirm  by  the  treaty  those  principles  which  already 
existed  independently  of  all  treaty ;  it  was  not  intended 
to  make,  but  to  avoid  a  change,  in  the  actual  order  of 
things. 

Far  from  wishing  to  dictate,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
belligerent  powers,  it  had  not  been  supposed  that  an 
agreement  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  could, 
in  any  manner,  serve  as  a  rule  to  other  powers  not 
parties  to  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  maritime  captures ; 
and  as  the  effect  of  such  a  convention,  even  between  the 
contracting  parties,  would  not  be  retroactive,  but  would 
respect  the  future  only,  it  had  been  still  less  supposed 
that  the  just  claims  of  the  subjects  of  neutral  powers, 
whether  in  England  or  in  France,  on  account  of  illegal 
captures,  could  be  in  any  manner  affected  by  it. 

Nor  had  it  been  apprehended  that  such  a  convention 
would  produce  any  collision  with  the  northern  powers, 
since  they  could  not  be  bound  by  a  treaty  to  which  they 
were  not  parties  ;  and  this  supposed  contradiction  would 
still  less  concern  Russia,  because,  far  from  having  main- 
tained the  principle  that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's 
property,  she  had  engaged,  by  her  convention  with 
Great  Britain  of  the  25tli  of  March,  1793,  to  employ  all 
her  efforts  against  it  during  the  then  present  war. 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  by  their  convention  of  the 
27tli  March,  1794,  engaged  reciprocally  towards  each 
other,  and  towards  all  Europe,  not  to  claim,  except  in 
those  cases  expressly  provided  for  by  treaty,  any  advan- 
tage not  founded  upon  the  universal  law  of  nations, 
"  recognized  and  respected  unto  the  present  time  by  all 
the  powers  and  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  lOuropo."     It 
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was  not  conceived  possible  to  include,  under  this  de-  Chap.  III. 
scription,  the  principle  that  the  cargo  must  abide  the 
doom  of  the  flag  under  which  it  is  transported ;  and  it 
might  be  added,  that  experience  had  constantly  demon- 
strated the  insufficiency  of  armed  convoys  to  protect  this 
principle,  since  they  were  seen  regularly  following,  with- 
out resistance,  the  merchant  vessel  under  their  convoy 
into  the  ports  of  the  belligerent  powers,  to  be  there 
adjudged  according  to  the  principles  established  by  their 
tribunals;  principles  which  were  entirely  contmry  to 
that  by  which  the  ship  neutralizes  the  cargo. 

According  to  the  usage  adopted  by  the  tribunals  of  all 
maritime  States,  the  proofs  as  to  the  national  character 
of  the  cargo  ought  to  be  distinct  from  those  which 
concern  that  of  the  vessel.  Even  in  those  treaties 
which  adopt  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the 
property,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  for  papers  applicable 
to  the  cargo,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  contraband. 
The  charter-party  and  the  bills  of  lading  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  as  being  required 
by  the  Prussian  tribunals,  and  which  it  was  proposed  to 
designate  as  essential  documents  in  the  new  treaty.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in 
question  would  not  require  a  single  additional  paper, 
and,  consequently,  would  not  increase  the  difficulty  of 
prosecuting  claims  against  captors;  at  the  utmost,  it 
could  only  be  regarded  as  a  very  small  inconvenience, 
in  comparison  with  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  principle  already  abandoned  by  almost  all 
the  maritime  powers,  and  which  had  been  efficaciously 
sustained  by  none  of  them ;  of  a  princij^le  which  would 
operate  injuriously  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
that  might  be  engaged  in  war,  whilst  its  enemy  would 
not  respect  it,  and  that  party  which  remained  neutral 
would  hold  out  to  its  subjects  the  illusory  promise  of  a 
free  trade,  only  to  see  it  intercepted  and  destroyed. 

But  as  the  views  of  the  Prussian  government  appeared 
in  some  respects  to  differ  from  those  of  the  American, 
in  regard  to  the  true  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
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Partly,  and  it  appeared  to  the  Prussian  ministers  that  several 
inconveniences  might  result  from  the  substitution  of  the 
opposite  principle  to  that  contained  in  the  fomier  treaty, 
the  American  negotiator  proposed,  as  an  alternative, 
to  omit  entirely  the  stipulations  of  the  12th  article  in 
the  new  treaty ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  leave 
the  question  in  its  then  present  situation,  without  en- 
gaging either  of  the  contracting  parties  in  any  special 
stipulation  respecting  it.  And  as  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  and  stable  system,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
maintained  and  respected  in  future  wars,  was  an  im- 
portant object  to  commerce  in  general,  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  contracting  parties,  he  was  willing  to  consent 
to  an  eventual  stipulation  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Prussian  ministers;  but  which,  without  implying,  on 
either  part,  the  admission  of  a  contested  principle, 
should  postpone  the  decision  of  it  until  after  the  general 
peace,  either  by  an  ulterior  agreement  between  the 
contracting  parties,  or  in  concert  with  other  powers 
interested  in  the  question.  The  United  States  would 
always  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  principles 
that  might  be  desired,  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war,  whenever  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  seeing  them  adopted  and 
recognized  in  a  manner  that  might  secure  their  practical 

execution  fa). 
464.  . 

Farther  reply       The  Prussian  ministers  replied  to  this  counter-propo- 

ru*8ia.  gitio^j  by  admitting  that  the  rule  by  which  neutral 
property,  found  on  board  enemy's  vessels,  was  free  from 
capture,  had  been  formerly  followed  by  the  greater  part 
of  European  powers,  and  was  established  in  several 
treaties  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  but 
they  asserted  that  it  had  been  abandoned  by  mari- 
time and  commercial  nations,  ever  since  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  it  had  become  manifest.  In 
the  two  treaties   concluded    as  early  as   1G46,  by  the 


(a)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  MM.  FiukonBtein,  AlveDsleben,  and  Haugwitz,  October 
29, 1798. 
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United  Provinces,  with  France  and  with  England,  the  Chap.  III. 
rules  of  free  ships  free  goods,  and  of  enemy  ships  enemy 
goods,  were  stipulated ;  and  these  principles,  once  laid 
down,  had  been  repeated  in  almost  all  the  treaties  since 
concluded  between  the  different  commercial  nations  of 
Europe.  The  convention  of  1793,  between  Russia  and 
England,  to  which  the  American  negotiator  had  referred, 
was  exclusively  directed  against  France,  and  merely 
formed  an  exception  to  the  rule;  and  if,  during  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  allied 
powers  deemed  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  recog- 
nized principle,  this  momentary  deviation  could  only  be 
attributed  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and  it  was  not  the 
less  certain  that  Prussia  had  never  followed  any  other 
than  one  and  the  same  permanent  system,  relative  to 
neutral  commerce  and  navigation.  This  system  was 
founded  upon  the  maxim  announced  in  the  12th  article 
of  her  former  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  best 
accorded  with  the  general  convenience  of  commercial 
nations,  by  simplifying  the  proofs  of  national  character, 
and  exempting  neutral  navigation  from  vexatious  search 
and  interruption. 

The  Prussian  ministei"S  also  declared  their  conviction 
that,  during  the  then  present  war,  when  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  neutral  nations  had  been  subjected  to 
so  many  arbitrary  measures,  the  principle  proposed  by 
the  American  negotiator  would  not  be  more  i-espected 
than  the  former  rule ;  sevei*al  recent  examples  having 
demonstrated  that  even  neutral  vessels,  exclusively 
laden  with  neutral  property,  had  been  subjected  to 
capture  and  confiscation,  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts. But  it  would  be  useless  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion, as  both  the  parties  to  the  negotiation  were 
agreed  that,  instead  of  hazarding  a  new  stipulation, 
eventual  and  uncertain  in  its  effects,  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  in  suspense  mitil  the  ejjoch  of  a  general 
peace,  and  then  to  seek  for  the  means  of  securing  the 
freedom  of  neutral  commerce  upon  a  solid  basis  during 
futui*e  wars. 
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Part  IV.         The  Prussian  ministers,  therefore,  propose  to  suppress 
§  465.      provisionally  the  12th  article  of  the  former  treaty,  and 
proposal  of      ^o  substituto  in  its  place  the  following  stipulation  : — 
Prussia.  u  Experience  having  demonstrated  that  the  principle 

adopted  in  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785, 
according  to  which  free  ships  make  free  goods,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  respected  during  the  last  two  wars, 
and  especially  in  that  which  still  subsists ;  and  the 
contradictory  dispositions  of  the  principal  belligerent 
powers  not  allowing  the  question  in  controversy  to  be 
determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  present 
moment,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  propose,  after 
the  return  of  a  general  peace,  to  agree,  either  separately 
between  themselves,  or  conjointly  with  other  powers 
alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and  such  per- 
manent principles,  as  may  serve  to  consolidate  the 
liberty  of  neutral  navigation  and  commerce  in  future 
§466.  ^^ars"(^.). 
Suggestion  of  In  liis  reply  to  this  note,  the  American  negotiator 
declared  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the 
stipulation  proposed  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  if  the 
following  words  could  be  omitted :  ''  And  the  contra- 
dictory dispositions  of  the  principal  belligerent  powers 
not  allowing  the  question  in  controversy  to  be  deter- 
mined in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  present  moment." 
It  was  possible  that  the  belligerent  powers  might  find 
in  these  expressions  a  kind  of  sanction  to  their  dispo- 
sitions, which  would  not  accord  with  the  intentions  of 
the  contracting  parties ;  and,  besides,  the  American 
negotiator  would  desire  to  omit  entirely  an  allusion  to 
a  point,  of  which  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  defer  the  consideration,  rather  than  to  announce 
it  formally  as  a  contested  question. 

In  order  to  justify  the  opinion  of  his  governmont  on 
the  subject  of  the  principle  in  question,  he  deemed  it  liis 
duty  to  observe,  that  this  oinnion  was  not  founded  on 

{b)  MM.  Finkonstein,   Alvouslubcn,  and  Haugwitz,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adamn,  20th 
October,  1708. 


Mr.  Adams. 
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ment. 


the  treaties  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Chap.  III. 
He  considered  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  as 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  engagements  stipulated  by 
particular  treaties.  These  treaties  could  not  establish  a 
fixed  principle  on  this  point ;  because  such  stipulations 
bound  only  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  made,  and 
the  persons  on  whom  they  operated ;  and  because, 
too,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  well 
as  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  different  treaties  had 
adopted  different  rules  for  each  particular  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  convenience  and  agreement  of  the  contracting 
parties.  ^  g  ^^ 

Rejecting,  therefore,  all  positive  engagements  stipu-  Hu.arjfu. 
lated  in  treaties,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
single  example  could  be  found,  antecedent  to  the 
American  war,  of  a  maritime  belligerent  power  which 
had  adopted  the  principle,  that  enemy's  property  is  pro- 
tected by  a  neutral  flag.  For,  without  speaking  of 
England,  whose  system  in  this  i-espect  is  known,  France, 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1774,  renewing  the  provisions  of  that 
of  1G81,  declared  enemy's  property,  on  board  neutral 
vessels,  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  It  excepted 
from  this  rule  the  ships  of  Denmark  and  the  United 
Provinces,  conformably  to  the  treaties  then  existing 
between  these  powers  and  France.  This  ordinance 
continued  to  have  its  effect  in  the  French  tribunals 
until  the  epoch  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  26th  July,  1778. 
By  the  first  article  of  this  last  ordinance  the  freedom  of 
enemy's  property,  on  board  of  neutral  ships,  is  yielded 
to  neutrals  as  a  favour,  but  not  as  a  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  since  the  power  is  reserved  to  withdraw  it  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months,  if  a  reciprocal  stipulation 
should  not  be  conceded  by  the  enemy.  Spain,  by  the 
Ordinance  of  the  1st  of  July,  1779,  and  the  13th 
March,  1780,  ordered,  in  like  manner,  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  enemy's  property,  found  on  neutral 
vessels. 

It  would  only  be  added  that  a  celebrated  public  jurist, 
a  Prussian  subject,  who,   in  the  first  part  of   the  18th 

\y.  T  T 
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Part  IV.  century,  wrote  a  highly  esteemed  work  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  Vattel,  says  expressly  (Book  3,  sect.  115),  that 
''when  effects  belonging  to  an  enemy  are  found  on 
board  a  neutral  vessel,  they  may  be  seized  by  the  laws 
of  war."  He  cited  no  example  where  the  opposite  prin- 
0  433  ciple  had  been  practised  or  insisted  on. 
Positiontaken      When,  howevcr,  the  system  of  armed  neutrality  was 

by  the  United  '  .  . 

States.  announced,  the  United    States,  although    a   belligerent 

power,  hastened  to  adopt  its  principles  ;  and  during  the 
period  succeeding  this  epoch,  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  war,  they  scrupulously  conformed  to  them. 
But  on  the  first  occasion  when,  as  a  neutral  power,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  attached  to  this 
system,  they  saw  themselves  deprived  of  these  advan- 
tages, not  only  by  the  powers  who  had  never  acceded  to 
those  principles,  but  also  even  by  the  founders  of  the 
system.  The  intentions  of  the  combined  powers,  it  was 
true,  were  exclusively  directed  against  France ;  but  the 
operation  of  their  measures  did  not  less  extend  to  all 
neutrals,  and  especially  to  the  United  States.  However 
peculiar  might  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
the  rights  of  neutrality  could  not  be  thereby  affected. 
The  United  States  had  regretted  the  abandonment  of 
principles  favourable  to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  but  they 
had  perceived  their  inability  to  prevent  it;  and  were 
persuaded  that  equity  could  not  require  of  them  to  be 
the  victims,  at  the  same  time,  both  of  the  rule  and  of  the 
exception ;  to  be  bound,  as  a  belligerent  party,  by  laws 
of  the  advantage  of  which,  as  a  neutral  power,  they  were 
wholly  deprived. 

It  was  the  wish,  however,  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  prove,  that  it  had  no  desire  to  depart  from  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  treaty  of  1785,  except  upon 
occasions  when  an  adherence  to  those  principles  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  nation  whose  interests  were 
confided  to  it.  The  American  negotiator  therefore 
agreed  to  adopt  the  proposed  new  stipulation,  oxccpt- 
iTig  the  words  above  cited,  and  adding  the  following 
clause : — 

**And  if,  during  this  interval,  one  of  the  high  con- 
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tracting"  j^artics  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war,  to  which  the  Chap.  III. 
other  is  neutral,  the  belligerent  power  will  respect  all 
the  property  of  enemies  laden  on  board  the  vessel  of  the 
neutral  party,  provided  that  the  other  belligerent  power 
shall  acknowledge  the  same  principle  with  regard  to 
every  neutral  vessel,  and  that  the  decisions  of  his  mari- 
time tribunals  shall  conform  to  it." 

If  this  proposition  should  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  then  the  American  negotiator  proposed 
to  adopt  nearly  the  formula  of  the  treaty  of  1766  between 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  stipulate  that  "  as  to 
the  search  of  merchant  vessels,  in  time  of  war,  the  vessels 
of  war  and  the  private  armed  vessels  of  the  belligerent 
power  will  conduct  themselves  as  favoui*ably  as  the 
objects  of  the  then  existing  war  will  permit;  observing, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law 
of  nations  as  genemlly  recognized  "  (c).  » l^g 

The  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  the  11th  July,  Condnrfonof 
1799,  with  the  article  on  this  subject  proposed  by  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  and  modified  on  the  sugges- 
tion   of    the    American    negotiator    in    the    following 
terms : — 

"Art.  12.  Experience  having  proved  that  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785, 
according  to  which  free  ships  make  free  goodSy  has  not 
been  sufficiently  respected  during  the  last  two  wars,  and 
especially  in  that  which  still  continues,  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  propose,  after  the  return  of  a  general  peace, 
to  agree,  either  separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly 
with  other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the 
great  niantime  powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and 
such  permanent  principles,  as  may  serve  to  consolidate 
the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  the  neutral  navigation  and 
commerce  in  future  wars.  And  if,  in  the  interval,  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war,  to 
which  the  other  should  remain  neutral,  the  ships  of  war 

{e)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  MM.  Finkenstein,  Alvensleben,  and  Haugwitz,  21th 
December,  1799. 
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and  privateers  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  neutral 
power  as  favourably  as  the  course  of  the  war  then  exist- 
ing may  pennit;  observing  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  law  of  nations  generally  acknowledged" (d). 

On  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  original  treaty  of  1785  was  again  revived, 
by  the  present  subsisting  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia  of  1828,  with  the  addition  of  the 
following  clause : — 

"  The  parties  being  still  desirous,  in  conformity  with 
their  intention  declared  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  said 
treaty  of  1799,  to  establish  between  themselves,  or  in 
concert  with  other  maritime  powers,  further  provisions 
to  insure  just  protection  and  freedom  to  neutral  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  which  may  at  the  same  time 
advance  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity,  engage 
again  to  treat  on  this  subject  at  some  future  and  con- 
venient period." 

During  the  war  which  commenced  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812,  the  Prize  Courts  of  the 
former  uniformly  enforced  the  generally  acknowledged 
rule  of  international  law,  that  enemy's  goods  in  neutral 
vessels  are  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  except  as 
to  such  powers  with  whom  the  American  government 
had  stipulated  by  subsisting  treaties  the  contrary  rule, 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods. 

In  their  earliest  negotiations  with  the  newly  established 
republics  of  South  America,  the  United  States  proposed 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods, 
as  between  all  the  powers  of  the  North  and  South 
American  continents.  It  was  declared  that  the  rule  of 
public  law — that  the  property  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to 
capture  in  the  vessels  of  a  friend — has  no  foundation  in 
natural  rigbt,  and,  though  it  be  the  established  usage  of 
nations,  rests  entirely  on  the  abuse  of  force.  No  neutral 
nation,  it  was  said,  was  bound  to  submit  to  the  usage ; 


(<0  Amerioan  State  Papors,  fol.  edit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  261—260. 
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and  tlioug-h  the  neutral  may  have  yielded  at  one  time  to  Chap.  III. 
the  practice,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  right  to  vindicate 
by  force  the  security  of  the  neutral  flag  at  another  was 
thereby  permanently  sacrificed.  But  the  neutral  claim 
to  cover  enemy's  property  was  conceded  to  be  subject  to 
this  qualification ;  that  a  belligerent  may  justly  refuse  to 
neutrals  the  benefit  of  this  princijile,  unless  admitted  also 
by  their  enemy  for  the  protection  of  the  same  neutral 
flag.  It  is  accordingly  stipulated,  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  that  the 
rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  should  be  understood  "as 
apj)lying  to  those  powers  only  who  recognize  this  piin- 
ciple ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  conti*acting  parties  shall 
be  at  war  with  a  third,  and  the  other  neutral,  the  flag  of 
the  neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose 
governments  acknowledge  the  same  principle,  and  not 
of  others."  The  same  restriction  of  the  rule  had  been 
previously  incorporated  into  the  treaty  of  1819,  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  has  been  subsequently 
inserted  in  their  different  treaties  with  the  other  South 
American  Republics  (e).  ^  ^-3 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  Prize  Courts,  both  of  the  Covering 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  privilege  of  goods  in  Ben- 
the  neutral  flag  of  protecting  enemy's  property,  whether  fSbe  ^&^n. 
stipulated  by  treaty  or  established  by  municipal  ordi- 
nances,  however  comprehensive   may  be  the  terms  in 
which    it  may  be  expressed,  cannot   be  interpreted  to 
extend  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  that  flag  to  cover  enemy's 
property  in  the  ship^  as  well  as  the  cargo  (/).      Thus 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,   the  United   States, 
recognizing  the  principles   of   the  armed  neutrality  of 
1780,  exempted  by  an  ordinance  of  Congress  all  neutral 
vessels  from  capture,  except  such  as  were  employed  in 
carrying  contraband  goods,  or  soldiers,  to  the  enemy ;  it 

{e)  Mr.  Secretary  Adams's  Letter  to  board    neutral   ships,   and    on   neutral 

Mr.   Anderson,    American    minister   to  goods  found  on  board  an  enemy  ship, 

the  Republic  of  Columbia,  27th  of  May,  see  Wheaton's  Rep.  vol.  ii.     Appendix, 

1823.      For  the  practice  of  the  Prize  Note  I.  pp.  64—56. 
Court,  as  to  the  allowance  or  refusal  of  (/)   The  Citade  de  Zisboa,  6  C.  Rob. 

freight    on    enemies'   goods    taken    on  358. 
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Part  rv.  was  held  by  the  continental  Court  of  Appeals  in  prize 
causes,  that  this  exemption  did  not  extend  to  a  vessel 
which  had  forfeited  her  privilege  by  grossly  unneutral 
conduct  in  taking  a  decided  part  with  the  enemy,  by 
combining  with  his  subjects  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  France,  their  ally,  the  advan- 
tages they  had  acquired  over  Great  Britain  by  the  rights 
of  war  in  the  conquest  of  Dominica.  By  the  capitula- 
tion of  that  island,  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  prohibited.  In  the  case  in  question, 
the  vessel  had  been  purchased  in  London,  by  neutrals, 
who  supplied  her  with  false  and  colourable  papers,  and 
assumed  on  themselves  the  ownership  of  the  cargo  for  a 
voyage  from  London  to  Dominica.  Had  she  been  em- 
ployed in  a  fair  commerce,  such  as  was  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  neutrality,  her  cargo,  though  the  property 
of  an  enemy,  could  not  be  seized  as  prize  of  war; 
because  Congress  had  said,  by  their  ordinance,  that  the 
rights  of  neutrality  should  extend  protection  to  such 
effects  and  goods  of  an  enemy.  But  if  the  neutrality 
were  violated,  Congress  had  not  said  that  such  a  violated 
neutrality  shall  give  such  protection.  Nor  could  they 
have  said  so,  without  confounding  all  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong ;  and  Congress  did  not  mean,  in  their 
ordinance,  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  the  rights  of 
neutrality  should  be  forfeited,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  cases ;  for  the  instances  not  mentioned  were  as 
flagrant  as  the  cases  particularised  (g). 

By  the  treaty  of  1654,  between  England  and  Portugal, 
it  was  stipulated  (art.  23),  "  That  all  goods  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  said  Republic  or  King,  or  of  their  people 
or  subjects,  found  on  board  the  ships  of  tlie  enemies  of 
either,  shall  be  made  prize,  together  witli  the  ships,  and 
confiscated.  But  all  the  goods  and  mcrclumdise  of  the 
enemies  of  citlier  on  board  the  ships  of  either,  or  of 
5  474  their  people  or  subjects,  shall  remain  free  and  untouched." 
Buiijof  Under  this  stipulation,  thus  coupling  the  two  opposite 

BDietay  Miips 

(</)  The  Erttern,  2  Dallas,  34. 
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maxims  of  free  ships  free  goods^  and  enemy  ships  enemy  Chap.  III. 
goods,  it  was  determined  by  the  British  prize  courts,  that  enemy  goods 
the  former  provision  of  this  article,  which  subjects  to  J^hen^the^ 
condemnation  the  goods  of  eitlier  nation  found  on  board  ^^4d^® 
the  ships  of  the  enemy  of  the  other  contracting  pai-ty,  ^^*^'^®  ^"■• 
could  not  be  fairly  applied  to  the  case  of  property  shipped 
before  the  contemplation  of  war.  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord 
Stowell)  observed,  in  delivering  his  judgment  in  this 
case,  that  it  did  not  follow,  that  because  Spanish  property 
put  on  board  a  Portuguese  ship  would  be  pi"otected  in  the 
event  of  the  interruption  of  war,  therefore  Portuguese 
property  on  board  a  Spanish  ship  should  become  in- 
stantly confiscable  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
with  Spain ;  that,  in  one  case,  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
would  not  have  been  different,  if  the  event  of  hostilities 
had  been  known.  The  cargo  was  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ship,  generally,  by  this  stipulation  of  the 
treaty,  even  if  shipped  in  open  war ;  and  H  fortiori^  if 
shipped  under  circumstances  still  more  favourable  to  the 
neutrality  of  the  transaction.  In  the  other  case,  there 
might  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  treaty  referred  only 
to  goods  shipped  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  in  an 
avowed  hostile  character ;  and  that  the  neutral  merchant 
would  have  acted  differently,  if  he  had  been  apprised  of 
the  character  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  when  the  goods 
were  put  on  board  {h).  «  a^k 

The  same  principle  has  been  frequently  incorporated  The  two 

,  .  .  11'Iji  •        maxims  in 

into  treaties  between  various  nations,  by  which  the  prm-  iat«r  treaties. 
ciple  of  free  ships  free  goods  is  associated  with  that  of 
enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  ex- 
pressly recognize  it,  and  it  has  been  also  incorporated 
into  the  different  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  South  American  Republics,  with  this  qualification, 
''that  it  shall  always  be  understood,  that  the  neutral 
property  found  on  board  such  enemy's  vessels  shall  be 
held  and  considered  as  enemy's  property,  and  as  such 
shall  be  liable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such 

(A)  The  Mariana^  6  C.  Bob.  28. 
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property  as  was  put  on  board  such  vessel  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  were  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  the  contracting  parties 
agree  that  two  months  having  elapsed  after  the  declara- 
tion, their  citizens  shall  not  plead  ignorance  thereof"  (^). 

This  controversy  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close  as  regards  all 
maritime  countries  but  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  Declaration 
of  Paris,  1856,  to  which  all  the  powers  with  the  above  exceptions  have 
now  acceded,  provides  as  follows : — 

Art.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

Art.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag  (h). 

This  Declaration  is  a  great  step  in  favour  of  neutrals,  and  curtails 
the  rights  of  belligerents.  But  it  does  not  entirely  free  neutral  com- 
merce from  the  effects  of  war.  The  belligerent  right  of  search  may 
still  be  exercised,  both  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
character  of  a  ship  sailing  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  to  discover  whether 
she  carries  any  contraband.  It  has  been  already  said  that  neither 
Spain  nor  the  United  States  are  a  party  to  this  Declaration,  and  are 
therefore  not  bound  by  it.  Nevertheless  during  the  American  civil 
war,  these  two  rules  were  observed  by  North  and  South  alike,  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish- American  war  of  1898  both  parties 
expressed  their  intention  of  observing  the  second  and  third  articles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

The  general  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  with  the 
respective  belligerent  powers  is  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions. Among  these  is  the  trade  with  the  enemy  in 
certain  articles  called  contraband  of  war.  The  almost 
unanimous  authority  of  elementary  writers,  of  prize 
ordinances,  and  of  treaties,  agrees  to  enumerate  among 
these  all  warlike  instruments,  or  materials  by  their  own 
nature  fit  to  be  used  in  war.  ]3eyond  these,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  authorities 
derived  from  the  opinions  of  public  jurists,  the  fluctu- 
ating usage  among  nations,  and  the  text  of  various  con- 


(i)  Treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United 
States  and  Columbia,  art.  13.  By  the 
Treaty  of  1831,  between  the  United 
State*  and  Mexico;  by  that  of  1834, 
with  Ohili,  art.  13,  the  term  of  four 


months  is  established  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  by  that  of  1842,  with  Ecua- 
dor, art.  16,  the  term  of  six  months. 

{k)  Seu  Appendix  F. 
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ventions  designed  to  give  that  usage  the  fixed  form  of   Chap.  III. 
positive  law.  ^^^ 

Grotius,  in  considering  this  subiect,  makes  a  distinc-  Classification 

1  1  1-  1-1  <•!         1/.  ,        of  goods  as 

tion  between  those  things  which  are  useful  only  for  the  contraband 
2)urposes  of  war,  those  which  are  not  so,  and  those  which  ^  '^^  ^' 
are  susceptible  of  indiscriminate  use  in  war  and  in  peace. 
The  Jirst  he  agrees  with  all  other  text  writers  in  prohibit- 
ing neutrals  from  carrying  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  in 
permitting  the  second  to  be  so  carried  ;  the  third  class, 
such  as  money,  provisions,  ships,  and  naval  stores,  he 
sometimes  prohibits,  and  at  others  permits,  according  to 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  war  (/).  „  ,-g 

Vattel  makes  somewhat  of  a  similar  distinction,  thougrh  Position  of 

Vattel 

he  includes  timber  and  naval  stores  among  those  articles 
which  are  particularly  useful  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
and  are  always  liable  to  capture  as  contraband;  and 
considers  provisions  as  such  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances, "  when  there  are  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy 
by  famine  "(m).  ^^^^ 

Bynkershoek  strenuously  contends  against  admitting  OfByuker- 
into  the  list  of  contraband  articles  those  things  which  ^  ' 
are  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  con- 
siders the  limitation  assigned  by  Grotius  to  the  right  of 
intercepting  them,  confining  it  to  the  case  of  necessity, 
and  under  the  obligation  of  restitution  or  indemnifica- 
tion, as  insufficient  to  justify  the  exercise  of  the  right 
itself.  He  concludes  that  the  materials  out  of  which 
contraband  articles  may  be  formed  are  not  themselves 
contraband;  because  if  all  the  materials  may  be  pro- 
hibited, out  of  which  something  may  be  fabricated  that 
is  fit  for  war,  the  catalogue  of  contraband  goods  will  be 
almost  interminable,  since  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
material  out  of  which  something,  at  least,  fit  for  war 
may  not  be  fabricated.  The  interdiction  of  so  many 
articles  would  amount  to  a  total  interdiction  of  com- 
merce, and  might  as  well  be  so  expressed.     He  qualifies 


(0  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pae.  lib.  (m)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ill. 

iii.  cap.  1,  §  V.  1,  2,  3.  ch.  7,  §  112. 
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^^rt  rv.  this  general  position  by  stating,  that  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  materials  for  building  ships  are  prohibited, 
"if  the  enemy  is  in  great  need  of  them,  and  cannot 
well  carry  on  the  war  without  them."  On  this  ground, 
he  justifies  the  edict  of  the  States-General  of  1657 
against  the  Portuguese,  and  that  of  1652  against  the 
English,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  materials 
for  ship-building  are  not  contraband.  He  also  states 
that  "provisions  are  often  excepted"  from  the  general 
freedom  of  neutral  commerce  "  when  the  enemies  are 
besieged  by  our  friends,  or  are  otherwise  pressed  by 
famine  "  (n). 

Valin  and  Pothier  both  concur  in  declaring  that  pro- 
visions (munitions  de  bouche)  are  not  contraband  by  the 
prize  law  of  France,  or  the  common  law  of  nations, 
unless  in  the  single  case  where  they  are  destined  to  a 
o  480  besieged  or  blockaded  place  (o). 
Naval  stores,  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  marine  ordinance 
contraband,  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  wliich  Only  munitions  of  war  were 
declared  to  be  contraband,  saj^s: — "  In  the  war  of  1700, 
pitch  and  tar  were  comprehended  in  the  list  of  contra- 
band, because  the  enemy  treated  them  as  such,  except 
when  found  on  board  Swedish  ships,  these  articles  being 
of  the  growth  and  produce  of  their  country.  In  the 
treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, by  France,  the  28rd  of  August,  1742,  pitch  and 
tar  were  also  declared  contraband,  together  with  resin, 
sail-cloth,  hemp  and  cordage,  masts,  and  sliip-timber. 
Thus,  as  to  this  matter  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  conduct  of  the  English,  except  where  it  contravenes 
particular  treaties ;  for  in  law  these  things  are  now  con- 
traband, and  have  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  as  it 
appears  by  ancient  treaties,  and  particularly  that  of 
St.  Germain,  concluded  with  England  in  1077;  the 
fourth  article  of  which  expressly  provides  that  the  trade 

(m)  Bynkonhook,  QatMt.   Jur.  Pub.  ,.      ■■•    l-^    n       r»      t>  •  ^     ,. 

....  --  "^'-    '"•   tit.   9.      DoH   PriHOH,   art.    11. 

lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

(0)    Valin,    Commit,    but   rOrdon.  ^'"^'''"'•'  '^^  rropri6t6,  No.  101. 
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in  all  these  articles  shall  remain  free,  as  well  as  in  every-    Chap.  III. 
thing  necessary  to  human  nourishment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  places  besieged  or  blockaded"  (/?).  p  43j 
In  the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  determined  Judgment  of 

.  c^  Lo"l  Stowell 

in  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  1799,  Sir  AV.  Scott  as  to  naval 
(Lord  Stowell)  states,  "That  tar,  pitch,  and  hemp,  going 
to  the  enemy's  use,  are  liable  to  be  seized  as  contraband 
in  their  own  nature,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  doubted 
under  the  modern  law  of  nations;  though  formerly, 
when  the  hostilities  of  Europe  were  less  naval  than  they 
have  since  become,  they  were  of  a  disputable  nature,  and 
perhaps  continued  so  at  the  time  of  making  that  treaty," 
(that  is,  the  treaty  of  1001,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  which  was  still  in  force  when  he  was  pronounc- 
ing this  judgment)  "  or  at  least  at  the  time  of  making 
that  treaty  which  is  the  basis  of  it,  I  mean  the  treaty  in 
which  Whitlock  was  employed  in  1650;  for  I  conceive 
that  Valin  expresses  the  truth  of  this  matter  when  he 
says :  '■  De  droit  ces  choses,'  (speaking  of  naval  stores,) 
'  sont  de  contrebande  aujourd'hui,  et  depuis  le  com- 
mencement de  ce  si^cle,  ce  qui  n'etoit  pas  autrefois 
nc^anmoins ; ' — and  Vattel,  the  best  recent  writer  upon 
these  matters,  explicitly  admits  amongst  positive  contra- 
band, '  les  bois,  et  tout  ce  qui  sert  k  la  construction  et  k 
I'armement  de  vaisseaux  de  guerre.'  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple was  founded  the  modern  explanatory  ai-ticle  of  the 
Danish  treaty,  entered  into  in  1780,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  by  a  noble  lord  (Mansfield)  then  Secretary  . 
of  State,  whose  attention  had  been  peculiarly  turned  to 
subjects  of  this  nature.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that,  although  it  might  be  shown  that  the  nature  of  these 
commodities  had  been  subject  to  some  controversy  in 
the  time  of  Whitlock,  when  the  fundamental  treaty  was 
constructed,  and  therefore  a  discreet  silence  concerning 
them  was  observed  in  the  composition  of  that  treaty, 
and  of  the  latter  treaty  derived  from  it,  yet  that  the  ex- 
position which  the  later  judgment  and  practice  of  Europe 

(/>)  Valin,  Gomm,  sur  TOrdon.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9.    Dea  Prises,  art.  11. 
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Cnticism  on 
this  decision. 


§483. 

Viewa  of  Hir 
L.  Jenkiuu. 


had  given  upon  this  subject  would,  in  some  degree, 
affect  and  supply  what  the  treaties  had  been  content  to 
leave  on  that  indefinite  and  disputable  footing,  on  which 
the  notions  then  more  generally  prevailing  in  Europe 
had  placed  it "  (q). 

It  seems  difficult  to  read  the  treaties  of  1656  and  1661, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  fairly  admitting 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  them  in  the  above-cited 
judgment.  These  treaties,  together  with  those  subse- 
quently concluded  between  the  same  powers  in  1664  and 
1665,  all  enumerate  coined  money,  provisions,  and  muni- 
tions of  war  as  contraband  between  the  contracting 
parties;  and  the  discreet  silence  referred  to  by  Lord 
Stowell  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  treaties  of  1664  and 
1665,  which  expressly  declared,  that,  "where  one  of  the 
parties  shall  find  itself  at  war,  commerce  and  navigation 
shall  be  free  for  the  subjects  of  that  power  which  shall 
not  have  taken  any  part  in  it  with  the  enemies  of  the 
other;  and  that  they  shall,  consequently,  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  to  them  directly  all  the  articles  which  are  not 
specially  excepted  by  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  London  in  1661,  nor  by  virtue  of  this  same 
article  expressly  declared  prohibited  or  contraband,  or 
which  are  not  enemy's  property."  The  following  article 
is  still  more  explicit:  ''And  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
known  to  all  those  who  shall  read  these  presents,  what 
are  the  goods  especially  excepted  and  prohibited,  or 
regarded  as  contraband,  it  has  appeared  fit  to  enumerate 
them  here  according  to  the  aforesaid  lltli  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  London.  These  goods  specially  designated 
are  the  following,"  &c.  Here  follows  the  enumeration, 
as  in  the  11th  article,  which  makes  no  mention  of  naval 
stores  (r). 

This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion  given 
in  1674,  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  to  King  Charles  II.,  in 
the  case  of  a  cargo   of  naval   stores,   the  produce   of 


(g)  Tht  Maria,  I  0.  Kob.  372. 
(r)  Sohlegal,  Famnen  de  la  Sentenoo 
proooDo6e  par  le  tribunal  d'Amiraut^ 


Anglaiae,  le  11  Juin,  1799,  dans  rnfTairo 
du  ouuToi  Su6doi8,  p.  125. 
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Sweden,  belonging  to  an  English  subject,  taken  on  Chap.  III. 
board  a  Swedish  vessel,  and  carried  into  Ostend  by  a 
Spanish  privateer.  ^'  There  is  not  any  pretence  to  make 
the  pitch  and  tar  belonging  to  your  Majesty's  subjects 
to  be  contraband ;  these  commodities  not  being  enume- 
rated in  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty  made  between 
y^ur  Majesty  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1667, 
are  consequently  declared  not  to  be  contraband  in  the 
article  next  following.  The  single  objection  that  seems 
to  lie  against  the  petitioner  in  this  case  is,  that  this  tar 
and  pitch  is  found  laden,  not  in  an  English,  but  a 
Swedish  bottom,  as  by  the  proofs  and  documents  on 
board  it  doth  appear ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  benefit 
of  those  articles  in  the  Spanish  Treaty  cannot  be  claimed 
here,  since  they  are  in  favour  of  our  trade  in  those  com- 
modities that  shall  be  found  laden  in  our  own,  not  in 
foreign  bottoms ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  Sweden  hath 
suffered  or  allowed,  in  any  treaty  of  theirs  with  Spain, 
that  their  own  native  commodities,  pitch  and  tar,  should 
be  reputed  contraband.  These  goods,  therefore,  if  they 
be  not  made  unfree  by  being  found  in  an  unfree  bottom, 
cannot  be  judged  by  any  other  law  than  by  the  general 
law  of  nations ;  and  then  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  judged  contraband  by  that  law  in 
this  case,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  besieged  places,  or 
of  a  general  notification  made  by  Spain  to  all  the  world, 
that  they  will  condemn  all  the  pitch  and  tar  they  meet 
with.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  your  Majesty's  gracious 
intercession  for,  and  protection  to,  the  petitioner  in  his 
claim,  will  be  founded,  not  upon  the  equity  and  the  true 
meaning  of  your  Majesty's  treaty  with  Spain,  but  upon 
the  general  law  and  practice  of  all  nations  "  (s).  «  .g^ 

By  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  of  Utrecht,  Angio-Frtnoh 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  renewed  and  con-  nayai  storee. 
firmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  that  of  Versailles,  in  1783, 
and  by  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Great 

(s)  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  L.  Jenkhxn,  vol.  ii.  p.  751. 
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Part  IV.     Britain,  of  1786,  the  list  of  contraband  is  strictly  confined 
to  munitions  of  war ;  and  naval  stores,  provisions,  and 
all  other  goods  which  have  not  been  worked  into  the 
form  of  any  instrument  or  furniture  for  warlike  use,  by 
^  .gg       land  or  by  sea,  are  expressly  excluded  from  this  list. 
England  and        The    subjcct   of   the    Contraband  character   of   naval 
powers.  stores  continuod  a  vexed  question  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  Baltic  powers,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Various  relaxations  of  the  extreme 
belligerent  pretensions  on  this  subject  had  been  conceded 
in  favour  of  the  commerce,  in  articles  the  peculiar  growth 
and  productions  of  these  States,  either  by  permitting 
them  to  be  freely  carried  to  the  enemy's  ports,  or  by 
mitigating  the  original  penalty  of  confiscation,  on  their 
seizure,  to  the  milder  right  of  preventing  the  goods  being 
carried  to  the  enemy,  and  applying  them  to  the  use  of 
the  belligerent,  on  making  a  pecuniary  compensation  to 
the  neutral  owner.  This  controversy  was  at  last  ter- 
minated by  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  concluded  in  1801,  to  which  Denmark  and 
Sweden  subsequently  acceded.  By  the  3rd  article  of 
this  treaty  it  is  declared,  ''That,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
ambiguity  in  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  contraband 
of  war,  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  his 
Britannic  Majesty  declare,  conformably  to  the  11th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between 
the  two  crowns  on  the  10th  (21st)  February,  1797,  that 
they  acknowledge  as  such  only  the  following  articles, 
namely,  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints,  matches,  powder, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  swords,  sword-belts, 
saddles,  and  bridles;  excepting,  however,  the  quantity 
of  the  said  articles  which  may  bo  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew ; 
and  all  other  articles  whatever,  not  enumerated  here, 
shall  not  bo  considered  warlike  and  naval  ammunition, 
nor  bo  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course  shall  pass 
freely,  without  boin^  subject  to  tho  smallest  difiicuHy, 
unless  they  bo  considered  as  enemy's  property  in  the 
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above   settled   sense.     It  is  also   agreed,   that  what   is  Chap.  III. 
stipulated  in  the  present  article  shall  not  be  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the  other 
crown  with  other  powers,  by  which  objects  of  a  similar 
kind  should  be  reserved,  provided,  or  permitted."  „  ^og 

The  object  of  this  convention  is  declared,  in  its  pre-  Treaty  of 
amble,  to  be  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
the  contracting  parties,  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  by  "an  invariable  determination  of 
their  jjrinciples  upon  the  rights  of  neutrality,  in  their 
application  to  their  respective  monarchies " ;  which 
object  was  accomplished  by  the  northern  powers  yield- 
ing the  rule  of  free  ships  free  yoods^  whilst  Great  Britain 
conceded  the  points  asserted  by  them  as  to  contraband, 
blockades,  and  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade. 

The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  also  declared,  that  ^*  the 
principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act  shall 
be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which  one 
of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilst  the  other 
remains  neutral.  These  stipulations  shall  consequently 
be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a  constant 
rule  to  the  contracting  powers  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation."  „  ^- 

The  list  of  contraband  contained  in  the  convention  Angio- 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to  which  Sweden  treaty  of  1803. 
acceded,  differed,  in  some  respects,  from  that  contained 
in  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1661,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  relative  to  that  article, 
a  convention  was  concluded  at  London  between  these 
two  powers  on  the  25tli  of  July,  1803,  by  which  the  list 
of  contraband  contained  in  the  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  augmented,  with  the 
addition  of  the  articles  of  coined  money,  horses,  and  the 
necessary  equipments  of  cavalry,  ships  of  war,  and  all 
manufactured  articles  serving  immediately  for  their 
equipment,  all  which  ai-ticles  were  subjected  to  confis- 
cation. It  was  further  stipulated  that  all  naval  stores, 
the  produce  of  either  country,  should  be  subject  to  the 
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Part  rv.  right  of  pre-emption  by  the  belligerent  party,  upon  con- 
dition of  paying  an  indemnity  of  ten  per  centum  upon 
the  invoice  price  or  current  value,  with  demurrage  and 
expenses.  If  bound  to  a  neutral  port,  and  detained  upon 
suspicion  of  being  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  the  vessels 
detained  were  to  receive  an  indemnity,  unless  the  belli- 
gerent government  chose  to  exercise  the  right  of  pre- 
emption ;  in  which  case  the  owners  were  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  price  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  for 
at  their  destined  port,  with  demurrage  and  expenses  (^). 
Provisions  The  doctriuc  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  as  to  provi- 

store^^^hen  sions  and  naval  stores  becoming  contraband,  indepen- 
Sde^ndenti  dcutly  of  spccial  treaty  stipulations,  is  laid -down  very 
of  treaty.  f  ully  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Jonge  Margaretha. 
He  there  states  that  the  catalogue  of  contraband  had 
varied  very  much,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  variations, 
owing  to  particular  circumstances,  the  history  of  which 
had  not  accompanied  the  history  of  the  decisions.  "  In 
1673,  when  many  unwarrantable  rules  were  laid  down  by 
public  authority  respecting  contraband,  it  was  expressly 
asserted,  by  a  person  of  great  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  English  admiralty,  that,  by  its  practice,  corn,  wine, 
and  oil  were  liable  to  be  deemed  contraband.  In  much 
later  times,  many  sorts  of  provisions — such  as  butter, 
salted  fish,  and  rice — have  been  condemned  as  contra- 
band. The  modern  established  rule  was,  that  generally 
they  are  not  contraband,  but  may  become  so  under  cir- 
cumstances arising  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
war,  or  the  condition  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 
Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  prevent  provisions  from 
being  treated  as  contraband,  one  is,  that  they  are  of  tlie 
growth  of  the  country  which  exports  them.  Another 
circumstance,  to  which  some  indulgence  by  the  practice 
of  nations  is  shown,  is  when  the  articles  are  in  their 
native  and  unmanufactured  state.  Thus  iron  is  treated 
with  indulgonco,  though  anchors  and  other  instruments 

(<)  MurtuuH,  Rooiioil,  tomo  vii.  pp.  160—281. 
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fabricated  out  of  it  are  directly  contraband.  Hemp  is  Chap.  III. 
more  favourably  considered  than  cordage ;  and  wheat  is 
not  considered  so  noxious  a  commodity  as  any  of  the 
final  preparations  of  it  for  human  use.  But  the  most 
important  distinction  is,  whether  the  articles  are  destined 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life  or  for  military  use.  The 
nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which  the  articles  were 
going  is  a  test  of  the  matter  of  fact  to  which  the  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  applied.  If  the  port  is  a  general  commercial 
port,  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  articles  were  going 
for  civil  use,  although  occasionally  a  frigate  or  other 
ships  of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  great  predominant  character  of  a  port  be 
that  of  a  port  of  naval  equipment,  it  shall  be  intended 
that  the  articles  were  going  for  military  use,  although 
merchant  sliips  resort  to  the  same  place,  and  although  it 
is  possible  that  the  articles  might  have  been  applied  to 
civil  consumption ;  for,  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  final  application  of  an  article  ancipitis  usuSy  it  is  not 
an  injurious  rule  which  deduces  both  ways  the  final  use 
from  the  immediate  destination ;  and  the  presumption  of 
a  liostile  use,  founded  on  its  destination  to  a  military 
port,  is  very  nmch  inflamed,  if,  at  the  time  when  the 
articles  were  going,  a  considerable  armament  was  noto- 
riously preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of  those  articles 
would  be  eminently  useful "  (m).  ^  -gg 

The  distinction,  under  which  articles  of  promiscuous  Artkieeof 

•  1  1  111  1         •        1  promiijcuons 

use  are  considered  as  contraband,  wiien  destined  to  a  use  becoming 

i        <•  i  .  .  ill  1  contraband, 

port  oi  naval  equipment,  appears  to  have  been  subse-  when  destined 
quently  abandoned  by  Sir  W.  Scott.     In  the  case  of  The  naXqu"p. 
Charlotte,  he  states  that  ''  the  character  of  the  port  is  ™®"*- 
immaterial;  since  naval  stores,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband,  are  so  without  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  port,   and  equally,  whether  bound  to  a 
mercantile  port  only,  or  to  a  port  of  naval  and  military 
equipment.     The   consequence   of   the   supply  may  be 
nearly  the  same  in  either  case.     If  sent  to  a  mercantile 

(«)  The  Jonge  Margaretha,  1  C.  Rob.  192. 
W.  1JX7 
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PartrV.  port,  they  may  then  be  applied  to  immediate  use  in  the 
equipment  of  privateers,  or  they  may  be  conveyed  from 
the  mercantile  to  the  naval  port,  and  there  become  sub- 
servient to  every  purpose  to  which  they  could  have 
been  applied  if  going  directly  to  a  port  of  naval  equip- 

§490.      ^e^*"W- 
Provisions  The  doctriue  of  the  English  Courts  of  Admiralty,  as 

trab^^nder  to  provisious  bccoming  contraband  under  certain  circum- 
c^tanSs  stances  of  war,  was  adopted  by  the  British  government 
of  war.  ijj  ^\^Q  instructions  given  to  their  cruisers  on  the  8th  June, 

1793,  directing  them  to  stop  all  vessels  laden  wholly  or 
in  part  with  corn,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in 
France,  and  to  send  them  into  a  British  port,  to  be  pur- 
chased by  government,  or  to  be  released,  on  condition 
that  the  master  should  give  security  to  dispose  of  his 
cargo  in  the  ports  of  some  country  in  amity  with  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  This  order  was  justified,  upon  the 
ground  that,  by  the  modern  law  of  nations,  all  provi- 
sions are  to  be  considered  contraband,  and,  as  such, 
liable  to  confiscation,  wherever  the  depriving  an  enemy 
of  these  supplies  is  one  of  the  means  intended  to  be 
employed  for  reducing  him  to  terms.  The  actual  situa- 
tion of  France  (it  was  said)  was  notoriously  such,  as  to 
lead  to  the  employing  this  mode  of  distressing  her  by 
the  joint  operations  of  the  different  powers  engaged  in 
the  war  ;  and  the  reasoning  which  the  text-writers  apply 
to  all  cases  of  this  sort,  was  more  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  in  which  the  distress  resulted  from  the 
unusual  mode  of  war  adopted  by  the  enemy  himself,  in 
having  armed  almost  the  whole  labouring  class  of  the 
French  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  and  sup- 
porting hostilities  against  almost  all  European  govern- 
ments ;  but  this  reasoning  was  most  of  all  applicable  to 
a  trade,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  the 
then  actual  rulers  of  France,  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mercantile  speculation  of  individuals,  but 
as  an  immediate  operation  of  the  very  persons  who  had 

(*)  The  Charhlle,  6  0.  Kob.  306. 
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declared  war,  and  were  then  carrying  it  on  against  Great  Chap.  III. 
Britain  (^).  ^  "'§4917' 

This  reasoning  was  resisted  by  the  neutral  powers,  Docuiue  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  especially  the  United  States,  powers. 
The  American  government  insisted,  that  when  two 
nations  go  to  war,  other  nations,  who  choose  to  remain 
at  peace,  retain  their  natural  right  to  pursue  their  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  other  ordinary  vocations ;  to 
carry  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all 
countries,  belligerent  or  neutral,  as  usual ;  to  go  and 
come  freely,  without  injury  or  molestation ;  in  short, 
that  the  war  among  others  should  be,  for  neutral  nations, 
as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  only  restriction  to  tliis  general 
freedom  of  commerce,  which  has  been  submitted  to  by 
nations  at  peace,  was  that  of  not  furnishing  to  either 
party  implements  merely  of  war,  nor  any  thing  what- 
ever to  a  place  blockaded  by  its  enemy.  These  imple- 
ments of  war  had  been  so  often  enumerated  in  treaties 
under  the  name  of  contraband,  as  to  leave  little  question 
about  them  at  that  day.  It  was  sufficient  to  say  that 
corn,  flour,  and  meal,  were  not  of  the  class  of  contra- 
band, and  "consequently  remained  articles  of  free  com- 
merce. The  state  of  war  then  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  furnished  no  legitimate  right  to 
either  of  these  belligerent  powers  to  interrupt  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  or  the  peaceable  exchange 
of  their  produce  with  all  nations.  If  any  nation  what- 
ever had  tlie  right  to  shut  against  their  produce  all  the 
ports  of  the  earth  except  her  own,  and  those  of  her 
friends,  she  might  shut  these  also,  and  thus  prevent 
altogether  the  export  of  that  produce  (s). 

In  the  treaty  subsequently  concluded  between  Great  Anglo- 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  19th  November,  tr^tyon794. 
1794,    it   was   stipulated   (article    18),    that   under   the 
denomination  contraband  should  be  comprised  all  aims 
and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war,  "  and 

(i/)  Mr.    Hammond's   Letter  to  Mr.  (z)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  T. 

Jefferson,  12th September,  1793.  Waite's      Pinkney,  7th  September.  1793.     Waite's 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  398.  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

ur2 
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Part  rv.  also  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper  in 
sheets,  sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally  what- 
ever may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels, 
unwroTight  iron  and  fir  planks  only  excepted."  The 
article  then  goes  on  to  provide,  that  "whereas  the  diffi- 
culty of  agreeing  on  the  precise  cases,  in  which  alone  p?'ovisions 
and  other  articles,  not  generally  contraband,  may  he  regarded 
as  such,  renders  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the  incon- 
veniences and  misunderstandings  which  might  thence 
arise ;  it  is  further  agreed,  that  whenever  any  such 
articles,  so  becoming  contraband  according  to  the  exist- 
ing law  of  nations,  shall  for  that  reason  be  seized,  the 
same  shall  not  be  confiscated;  but  the  owners  thereof 
shall  be  speedily  and  completely  indemnified ;  and  the 
captors,  or,  in  their  default,  the  government  mider  whose 
authority  they  act,  shall  pay  to  the  masters  or  owners  of 
such  vessels  the  full  value  of  all  such  articles,  with  a 
reasonable  mercantile  profit  thereon,  together  with  the 
freight,  and  also  the  demurrage  incident  to  such  deten- 
§  493.  tion." 
British  pro-         r^Y^Q  instructions  of  June,   1793,  had   been  revoked 

visiou  order  of  _  ^  '  ' 

April,  1795.  prcvious  to  the  signature  of  this  treaty  ;  but,  before  its 
ratification,  the  British  government  issued,  in  April, 
1795,  an  Order  in  Council,  instructing  its  cruisers  to 
stop  and  detain  all  vessels,  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with 
corn,  flour,  meal,  and  other  articles  of  provisions,  and 
bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  to  send  them  to  such 
ports  as  might  be  most  convenient,  in  order  that  such 
§  494.  corn,  &c.,  might  be  purchased  on  behalf  of  government. 
ttriBorder"^  Tliis  last  ordcr  was   subsequently  revoked,  and   the 

questioned,  question  of  its  legality  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
before  the  mixed  conmiission,  constituted  under  the 
treaty  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  American  citizens, 
by  rcas(m  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  and  condemna- 
tions of  their  vessels  and  other  i)ropcrty,  under  the 
autliority  of  the  British  government.  The  Order  in 
Council  was  justified  upon  two  grounds : — 

1.  Tliat  it  was  made  when  there  was  a  prospect  of 
reducing  the  enemy  to  terms  by  famine,  nnd  that,  in 
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such  a  state  of  things,  provisions  bound  to  the  ports  of   Chap.  III. 
the  enemy  became  so  far  contraband,  as  to  justify  Great 
Britain  in  seizing  them  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the 
invoice  price,  witli  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  thereon, 
together  with  freight  and  denmrrage. 

2.  That  the  order  was  justified  by  necessity ;  the 
British  nation  being  at  that  time  threatened  with  a 
scarcity  of  the  articles  directed  to  be  seized. 

The  first  of  these  positions  was  rested  not  only  upon 
the  general  law  of  nations,  but  upon  the  above-quoted 
article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  America.       g  -g. 

The  evidence  adduced  of  this  supposed  law  of  nations  Opiuion  of 
was  principally  the  follo^^'ing  passage  of  Vattel :  ''  Com-  u*  "^" 
modities  particularly  useful  in  war,  and  the  carrying  of 
which  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited,  are  called  contraband 
goods.  Such  are  arms,  ammunition,  timber  for  ship- 
building, every  kind  of  naval  stores,  horses,  and  even 
provisions,  in  certain  junctures,  when  we  have  hopes  of 
reducing  the  enemy  by  famine  "  (a). 

In  answer  to  this  authority,  it  was  stated  that  it  nnght 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was,  at  best,  equivocal  and 
indefinite,  as  it  did  not  designate  what  the  junctures  are 
in  which  it  might  be  held,  that  ''  there  are  hopes  of 
reducing  the  enemy  by  famine  "  ;  that  it  was  entirely 
consistent  with  it  to  affirm,  that  these  hopes  must  be 
built  upon  an  obvious  and  palpable  chance  of  effecting 
the  enemy's  reduction  by  this  obnoxious  mode  of  war- 
fare, and  that  no  such  chance  is  by  the  law  of  nations 
admitted  to  exist,  except  in  certain  defined  cases ;  such 
as  the  actual  siege,  blockade,  or  investment  of  particular 
places.  This  answer  would  be  rendered  still  more  satis- 
factory, by  comparing  the  above- quoted  passage  with 
the  more  precise  opinions  of  other  respectable  wiiters  on 
international  law,  by  which  might  be  discovered  that 
which  Vattel  does  not  profess  to  explain — the  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  to  which  his  principle  is  applicable, 
or  is  intended  to  be  applied. 

(n)  Droit  des  Gens.  liv.  iii,  ch.  vii.  \  112. 
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Part  IV.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  relying  wholly  on  this 
answer,  since  Vattel  would  himself  furnish  a  pretty 
accurate  commentary  on  the  vague  text  which  he  had 
given.  The  only  instance  put  by  this  writer,  which 
came  within  the  range  of  his  general  principle,  was  that 
which  he,  as  well  as  Grotius,  had  taken  from  Plutarch. 
*'  Demetrius,"  as  Grotius  expressed  it,  ''  held  Attica  by 
the  sword.  He  had  taken  the  town  of  Rhamnus,  design- 
ing a  famine  in  Athens,  and  had  almost  accomplished  his 
design,  when  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions  attempted 
to  relieve  the  city."  Vattel  speaks  of  this  as  of  a  case 
in  which  provisions  were  contraband  (section  17),  and 
although  he  did  not  make  use  of  this  example  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  rendering  more  specific  the  passage 
above  cited,  yet,  as  he  mentions  none  other  to  which  it 
can  relate,  it  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  special  contraband  farther 
than  that  example  would  warrant. 

It  was  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  section  113,  he 
states  expressly  that  all  contraband  goods  (including,  of 
course,  those  becoming  so  by  reason  of  the  junctures  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking  at  the  end  of  section  112) 
are  to  be  confiscated.  But  nobody  pretended  that  Great 
Britain  could  rightfully  have  confiscated  the  cargoes  taken 
under  the  order  of  1795 ;  and  yet  if  the  seizures  made 
under  that  order  fell  within  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Vattel,  the  confiscation  of  the  cargoes  seized  would  have 
been  justifiable.  It  had  long  been  settled  that  all  con- 
traband goods  are  subject  to  forfeiture  by  the  law  of 
nations,  whether  they  are  so  in  their  own  nature,  or 
become  so  by  existing  circumstances ;  and  even  in  early 
times,  when  this  rule  was  not  so  well  established,  we 
find  that  those  nations  who  sought  an  exemption  from 
forfeiture,  never  claimed  it  upon  grounds  peculiar  to  any 
description  of  contraband,  but  upon  general  reasons, 
embracing  all  ca.scs  of  contraband  whatsoever.  As  it  was 
admitted,  then,  that  the  cargoes  in  question  were  not 
subject  to  forfeiture  as  (rontnibimd,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  juncture  which  gave  bii-th  to  the  Order  in  Council 
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could  not  have  been  such  a  one  as  Vattel  had  in  view ;   Chap.  III. 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cargoes  were  not  become 
contraband  at  all  within  the  true  meaning  of  his  prin- 
ciple, or  within  any  principle  known  to  the  general  law 
of  nations.  c  49^ 

The  authority  of  Grotius  was  also  adduced  as  counten-  Opinion  of 

.   .  GrotiuB, 

ancing  this  position. 

Grotius  divides  commodities  into  three  classes,  the 
tirst  of  which  he  declares  to  be  plainly  contraband ;  the 
second  plainly  not  so ;  and  as  to  the  third,  he  sa)  s : — 
'^  In  tertio  illo  genere  usus  ancipitis,  distinguendus  erit 
belli  status.  Nam  si  tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  quae  mit- 
tunter  intercipiam,  necessitas,  ut  alibi  exposuimus,  jus 
dabit,  sod  sub  onere  rcstitutionis,  nisi  causa  alia  accedat." 
This  "  causa  alia  "  is  afterwards  exj)lained  by  an  example, 
'^ut  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  portus  clausos,  et 
jam  deditio  aut  pax  expectabatur." 

This  opinion  of  Grotius,  as  to  the  third  class  of  goods, 
did  not  appear  to  proceed  at  all  upon  the  notion  of  con- 
traband, but  simply  upon  that  of  a  pure  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  capturing  belligerent.  He  does  not  consider 
the  right  of  seizure  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  reduction 
of  the  enemy,  but  as  the  indispensable  means  of  our  own 
defence.  He  does  not  state  the  seizure  upon  any  sup- 
posed illegal  conduct  in  the  neutral,  in  attempting  to 
carry  articles  of  the  third  class  (among  which  provisions 
are  included),  not  bound  to  a  port  besieged  or  blockaded^  to 
be  lawful,  when  made  with  the  mere  view  of  annoying  or 
reducing  the  enemy,  but  solely  when  made  with  a  view 
to  our  own  preservation  or  defence,  under  the  pressure  of 
that  imperious  and  unequivocal  necessity,  which  breaks 
down  the  distinctions  of  property,  and  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, revives  the  original  right  of  using  things  as  if 
they  were  in  common. 

This  necessity  he  explains  at  large  in  his  second  book, 
(cap.  ii.  sect.  6,)  and,  in  the  above-recited  passage,  he 
refers  expressly  to  that  explanation.  In  sections  7,  8, 
and  9,  he  lays  down  the  conditions  annexed  to  this  right 
of  necessity:  as,   1.  It  shall  not  be  exercised  until  all 
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Opinion  of 
Bjnkershoek. 


§498. 

General 
prindples. 


other  possible  means  have  been  used ;  2.  Nor  if  the  right 
owner  is  under  a  like  necessity ;  and,  3.  Restitution  shall 
be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  his  third  book,  (cap.  xvii.  sect.  1,)  recapitulating 
what  he  had  before  said  on  this  subject,  Grotius  further 
explains  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  most  explicitly 
confirms  the  construction  placed  upon  the  above-cited 
texts.  And  Rutherforth,  in  commenting  on  Grotius, 
(lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  sect.  5,)  also  explains  what  he  there  says" 
of  the  right  of  seizing  provisions  upon  the  ground  of 
necessity;  and  supposes  his  meaning  to  be  that  the 
seizure  would  not  be  justifiable  in  that  view,  "  unless  the 
exigency  of  affairs  is  such,  that  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without  them  "  (^). 

Bynkershoek  also  confines  the  right  of  seizing  goods, 
not  generally  contraband  of  war,  (and  provisions  among 
the  rest,)  to  the  above-mentioned  cases  (c). 

It  appeared,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  authority  of  text 
writers  could  influence  the  question,  the  Order  in  Council 
of  1795  could  not  be  rested  upon  any  just  notion  of 
contraband :  nor  could  it,  in  that  view,  be  justified 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing  or  the  approved  usage  of 
nations. 

If  the  mere  hope,  however  apparently  well  founded, 
of  annoying  or  reducing  an  enemy,  by  intercepting  the 
commerce  of  neutrals  in  articles  of  provision  (which,  in 
themselves,  are  no  more  contraband  than  ordinary  mer- 
chandise), to  ports  not  besieged  or  blockaded,  would 
authorize  that  interruption,  it  would  follow  that  a  belli- 
gerent might  at  any  time  prevent,  without  a  siege  or 
blockade,  all  trade  whatsoever  with  its  enemy ;  since 
there  is  at  all  times  reason  to  believe  that  a  nation,  having 
little  or  no  shipping  of  its  own,  might  bo  so  materially 
distressed  by  preventing  all  other  nations  from  trading 
with  it,  that  such  prevention  might  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  bringing  it  to  tenns.  The  principle  is  so  wide 
in  its  nature,  that  it  is,  in  this  respect,  incapable  of  any 

ii.  b.  it. 


{b)  Rutherforth' «  lout,  vol 
oh.  9,  i  19. 


(c)  Bynkershoek,   Queest. 
lib.  i.  cap.  0. 


Jur.    Tub. 
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boundary.  There  is  no  solid  distinction,  in  this  view  of  Chap.  III. 
the  principle,  between  provisions  and  a  thousand  other 
articles.  Men  must  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed ;  and  even 
the  privation  of  the  conveniences  of  life  is  severely  felt 
by  those  to  whom  habit  has  rendered  them  necessar}'. 
A  nation,  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  debarred  its  accus- 
tomed commercial  intercourse  with  other  States,  must  bo 
enfeebled  and  impoverished ;  and  if  it  is  allowable  to  a 
belligerent  to  violate  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce, 
in  respect  to  any  one  article  not  contmband  in  *^,  upon 
the  expectation  of  annoying  the  enemy,  or  bringing  him 
to  terms  by  a  seizure  of  that  article,  and  preventing  it 
reaching  his  ports,  why  not,  upon  the  same  expectation 
of  annoyance,  cut  off  as  far  as  possible  by  captures  all 
communication  with  the  enemy,  and  thus  strike  at  once 
effectually  at  his  power  and  resources  ? 

As  to  the  18tli  article"  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between  aukIo- 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  manifestly  uert7un794. 
intended  to  leave  the  question  where  it  found  it ;  the  two 
contracting  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  a  de- 
finition of  the  cases  in  which  provisions  and  other  articles, 
not  generally  contraband,  might  be  regarded  as  such 
(the  American  government  insisting  on  confining  it  to 
articles  destined  to  a  place  actually  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  invested,  whilst  the  British  government  maintained 
that  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  cases  where  there  is 
an  expectation  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine),  con- 
curred in  stipulating,  that  '^  whenever  any  such  articles, 
so  becoming  contraband,  according  to  the  existing  law  of 
nations,  shall  for  that  reason  be  seized,  the  same  shall  not 
be  confiscated,"  but  the  owners  should  be  completely 
indemnified  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  article. 
AVhen  the  law  of  nations  existing  at  the  time  the  case 
arises  pronounces  the  articles  contraband,  they  may  for 
that  reason  be  seized ;  when  otherwise,  they  may  not  be 
seized.  Each  party  was  thus  left  as  free  as  the  other  to 
decide  whether  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case, 
pronounced  them  contraband  or  not,  and  neither  was 
obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  other.     If 


order. 
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Part  rv.     one  party,  on  a  false  pretext  of  being  authorized  by  the 
law  of  nations,  made  a  seizure,  the  other  was  at  full 
liberty  to  contest  it,  to  appeal  to  that  law,  and,  if  he 
thought  fit,  to  resort  to  reprisals  and  war. 
Justification        As  to  the  socond  ground   upon  which  the   Order  in 
rityof^h?^"    Council  was  justified,  necessity,  Great  Britain  being,  as 
alleged  at  the  time  of  issuing  it,  threatened  with  a  scarcity 
of  those  articles  directed  to  be  seized,  it  was  answered 
that  it  would  not  be  denied  that  extreme  necessity  might 
justify  such  a  measure.    It  was  only  important  to  ascertain 
whether  that  necessity  then  existed,  and  upon  what  terms 
the  right  it  communicated  might  be  carried  into  exercise. 
Grotius,  and  the  other  text  writers  on  the  subject,  con- 
curred in  stating  that  the  necessity  must  be  real  and 
23ressing ;  and  that  even  then  it  does  not  confer  a  right 
of  appropriating  the  goods  of  others,  until  all  other  prac- 
ticable means  of  relief  have  been  tried  and  found  inade- 
quate.    It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  other 
practicable  means  of  averting  the  calamity  apprehended 
by  Great  Britain.     The  offer  of  an  advantageous  market 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  was  an  obvious 
expedient  for  drawing  into  them  the  produce  of  other 
nations.     Merchants  do  not  require  to  be  forced  into  a 
profitable  commerce  ;  they  will  send  their  cargoes  where 
interest  invites;  and  if  this  inducement  is  held  out  to 
them  in  time,  it  will  always  produce  the  effect  intended. 
But  so  long  as  Great  Britain  offered  less  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  her  enemy, 
was  it  not  to  be  expected  tliat  neutral  vessels  should  seek 
the  ports  of  that  enemy,  and  pass  by  her  own  ?    Could  it 
be  said  that,  under  the  mere  apprehension  (not  under  the 
actual  experience)  of  scarcity,  she  was  authorized  to  have 
recourse  to  tlio  forcible  means  of  seizing  provisions  belong- 
ing to  neutrals,  without  attempting  those  means  of  supply 
which  were  consistent  with   the   rights  of   others,  and 
which  were  not  incompatible  with  the  exigency  ?    After 
this  order  has  been  issued  and  carried  into  execution,  the 
BritiHh  government  did  wluit  it  sliould  have  done  before; 
it  ofl'ercd  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  the  articles 
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of  which  it  was  in  want.      The  consequence  was,  that   Chap.  III. 
neutrals  came  with   these   articles,  until   at  length  the 
market  was  found  to  be  overstocked.    The  same  arrange- 
ment, had  it  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have 
rendered  wholly  useless  the  order  of  1795.  «  ^^ 

Upon    these    grounds,    a    full    indemnification    was  Decision 
allowed  by  the  commissioners,  under  the  seventh  article  onfor. 
of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  seized  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  as  well  for 
the  loss  of  a  market  as  for  the  other  consequences  of 
their  detention  (d  ). 

§501a. 

The  question  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  contraband,  cannot  What  gooda 

as  yet  bo  answered  with  precision.  No  complete  list  of  goods  which  ^  contra- 
are  to  bo  always  deemed  contraband  has  been  drawn  up,  nor  does  it 
soem  likely  that  it  ever  will  be,  although  in  1896  the  Institut  de  Droit 
International  prepared  a  set  of  rules  with  the  object  of  obtaining  con- 
formity in  international  practice  {e).  That  which  is  contraband  under 
certain  circumstances  may  not  be  so  under  others.  The  main  point, 
when  an  article  is  of  doubtful  use,  is  whether  it  was  intended,  or 
would  probably  bo  ai)plied,  to  military  purjjoses.  In  England  and 
America,  the  court  before  which  the  goods  are  brought,  will  inquire 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  as  the  destination  of  the 
ship,  the  purposes  to  which  the  goods  seem  intended  to  be  applied,  the 
character  of  the  war,  and  so  on,  and  will  condemn  or  release  them 
upon  the  evidence  (/).  If,  however,  there  are  any  treaty  stipulations 
on  the  subject,  or  if  the  State  before  whose  courts  the  goods  are 
brought,  has  issued  any  definite  list  of  contraband  goods  (y),  the 
decision  will  of  course  be  regulated  accordingly.  "  The  liability  to 
capture,"  says  Halleck,  "can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  tribunals  of  the  belligerent 
State^  to  the  operations  of  whose  cruisers  the  neutral  merchant  is 
exposed  "  (A). 

The  following  goods  have  been  held  to  be  contraband  under  all  cir-  Goods  always 

cumstances  by  the  Engflish  Prize  Court,  and  are  enumerated  as  such  in  **^°**^ 

*'  °  ,  '  .  contraband 

the  Admiralty  Manual  of  Prize  Law :  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  in  England, 
for  manufacturing  arms,  ammunition,  and  materials  for  ammunition, 
including  lead,   sulphate  of  potash,  muriate   of  potash,  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda ;  gunpowder  and  its  materials,  saltpetre 
and  brimstone;  also  guncotton;  military  equipments  and  clothing,  and 

{d)  I^ceedings  of  the  Board  of  Com-  (/)  Wheaton,   by  Dana,   Note    226. 

niissioners  under  the  seventh  article  of  Calvo,  vol.  ii.  §  1114.     Kent,  by  Abdy, 

the   Treaty  of    1794.     MS.  Opinion  of  p.  359.     Pari.  Debates,  2Gth  May,  1861. 

Mr.  W.  Pinkney,  case  of  The  Neptune.  (y)  As  is  now  the  general  practice ; 

(«)  See    the  Anuuaire    de  I'lnstitut,  see  examples  on  the  following  page. 

1896.  [h)  Halleck,  oh.  xxiv.  §  19. 
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military  stores  (i).  Naval  stores,  such  as  masts  (k),  spars,  rudders,  and 
ship  timber  (1),  hemp  (m),  cordage,  sailcloth  (n),  pitch  and  tar(o),  and 
copper  fit  for  sheathing  vessels  (/>).  Marine  engines,  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  thereof,  including  screw-propellors,  paddle-wheels,  cylin- 
ders, cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers,  boiler  plates,  and 
fire-bars ;  marine  cement,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  it,  as  blue  lias  and  portland  cement ;  iron  in  any  of  the  following 
forms :  anchors,  rivet-iron,  angle-iron,  round  bars  of  from  three- 
quarters  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rivets,  strips  of  iron, 
sheet  plate-iron  exceeding  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  low-moor  and 
bowling  plates  (q). 

The  following  articles  have  been  held  to  be  contraband  when  the 
circumstances  showed  that  they  were  probably  tntended  to  be  applied 
to  warlike  purposes.  Provisions  and  liquors  fit  for  the  consumption 
of  army  or  navy(r),  money,  telegraphic  materials — such  as  wire, 
porous  cups,  platina,  sulphuric  acid,  and  zinc  (s) ;  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway^as  iron  bars,  sleepers  (t) ;  coal,  hay,  horses, 
rosin  {u),  tallow  (x),  and  timber  (y). 

The  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (13th  June, 
1805),  removing  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  Southern  States, 
only  declared  the  following  articles  to  be  contraband  : — arms,  ammu- 
nition, all  articles  from  which  ammunition  is  made,  and  gray  uniforms 
and  cloth  (;:).  The  Declaration  of  Paris,  while  permitting  the  seizure 
of  contraband,  in  no  way  defines  it.  The  instructions  to  French  naval 
officers  during  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870-71,  enumerate  as 
contraband:  cannon,  small-arms,  swords  and  bayonets,  projectiles, 
powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  military  accoutrements,  and  everything 
made  for  use  in  war  (a).  Mr.  Field,  in  his  International  Code,  says, 
"  Private  property  of  any  person  whomsoever,  and  public  property  of 
a  neutral  nation  are  contraband  of  war,  when  consisting  of  articles 
manufactured  for  and  primarily  used  for  military  purposes  in  time  of 
war ;  and  actually  destined  for  the  use  of  the  hostile  nation  in  war, 
but  not  otherwise  "  {b).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  in  1898,  the  former  country  declared  the 
following  articles  to  be  contraband  of  war: — cannon,  quickfiring  guns, 
shells,  rifles  of  all  patterns,  cutting  and  thrusting  weapons  and  arms 


(t)  Holland,  Admiralty  Manual  of 
Prize  Law,  1888. 

(A)  The  Charlotte,  5  C.  Rob.  305 ;  The 
Sltiadt  Kmbden,  1  C.  Rob.  27. 

(/)   The  Twende  Jirodre,  4  C.  Rob.  33. 

(>»)  The  Apollo,  4  ibid.  101  ;  The  Evert, 
4  ibid.  364  ;  The  Getelhcha/t  Michael,  4 
ibid.  04. 

(w)  The  Neptunm,  3  C.  Rob.  108. 

(o)  The  Jotiffi  Tobiai,  1  C.  Rob.  321) ; 
The  Twee  Juffrowm,  4  ibid.  242. 

{p)   The  Charlotte,  fi  C.  Rob.  27fi. 

(if)  Holland,  1.  o.  Field,  International 
Code  (2nd  od.},  p.  600. 


(r)  The  Haabet,  2  C.  Rob.  182;  The 
Jonge  Margaretha,  1  ibid.  191  ;  The 
liangrr,  6  ibid.  125. 

(«)  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1803 
(No.  14),  p.  6. 

(0  Field,  Inter.  Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  560. 

(m)  7'he  Nostra  Signora  de  Ilegona,  6 
C.  Rob.  98. 

{x)   The  Neptuuus,  3  0.  Rob.  108. 

\y)   The  Twende  Jirodre,  4  C.  Rob.  37. 

(«)  HertMlet'n  Treaties,  vol.  xii.  p.  946. 

(a)  Sec  Barboux,  Jurisp.  dii  Conseil 
dcH  Prises,  1870-71,  Appendix,  Art.  8. 

(/>)  Field,  International  Code,  §  869. 
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of  precision,   bullets,  bombs,  grenades,  fulminates,  capsules,  fusees,     Chap.  III. 
powder,  8uli)liur,  dynamite,  explosives  of  all  kind,  as  well  as  uniforms,  " 

straps,    pack-saddles,    equipment   for   artillery   and  cavalry,    marine 
engines,  and  in  general  all  appliances  used  in  war.  p  501b 

The  subject  of  contraband  was  discussed  before  the  Supreme  Court  Cla.viitication 
of  America,  in  a  case  arising  out  of  the  shipment  of  contraband  goods  "'^^traband 
from  England  to  Matamoras  during  the  civil  war.  Matamoras  is  j,,  peterhoW 
situated  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  was  consequently 
a  neutral  port.  The  court  said :  "  The  classification  of  goods  as 
contraband  or  not  contraband  has  much  perplexed  text  writers  and 
jurists,  A  strictly  accurate  and  satisfactory  classification  is  perhaps 
impracticable;  but  that  which  is  beet  supported  by  American  and 
English  decisions  may  be  said  to  divide  all  merchandise  into  three 
classes.  (1)  Articles  manufactured  and  primarily  or  ordinarily  used 
for  military  i)urposes  in  time  of  war.  (2)  Articles  which  may  be  and 
are  used  for  purposes  of  war  or  peace  according  to  circumstances. 
(3)  Articles  exclusively  used  for  peaceful  purposes.  Merchandise  of 
the  first  class,  destined  to  a  belligerent  counti-y  or  places  occupied  by 
the  army  or  navy  of  a  belligerent,  is  always  contraband ;  merchandise 
of  the  second  class  is  contraband  only  when  actually  destined  to  the 
military  or  naval  use  of  a  belligerent ;  while  merchandise  of  the  third 
class  is  not  contraband  at  all,  though  liable  to  seizure  auil  couilt-m- 
nation  for  violation  of  blockade  or  siege  "  (c).  c  501c 

A  point  arose  in  this  case,  \x\>on  which  the  court^j  uf  luigiaud  and  Ulterior 
America  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  Matamoras,  as  has  the^xia." 
been  said,  was  a  Mexican  and  neutral  port.  At  the  time  the  ship  was 
captured,  the  United  States  had  declare<l  all  the  confederate  i>ort8 
blockaded,  and  a  squadron  cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to 
intercept  the  trade  with  Galveston,  a  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  Matamoras,  and  in  Confederate  territory.  The  question  then 
arose  wlxether  the  whole  river  was  blockaded,  or  whether  the  blockade 
only  applied  to  the  Confederate  side  of  it.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  blockade  is  not  to  be  extended  by  construction,  and  that  as  the 
United  States  authorities  had  not  expressly  declared  the  whole  river 
blocked  (whether  they  had  power  to  do  so  or  not  was  another 
question),  the  Mexican  side  must  be  considered  open  to  the  commerce 
of  neutrals.  But  with  regai-d  to  the  contraband  on  board  the  ship, 
the  judgment  proceeded  as  follows : — *'  Contraband  merchandise  is 
subject  to  a  different  rule  in  respect  to  ulterior  destination  than  that 
which  applies  to  merchandise  not  contraband.  The  latter  is  liable  to 
capture  only  when  a  violation  of  blockade  is  intended ;  the  former 
when  destined  to  the  hostile  country,  or  to  the  actual  military  or  naval 
use  of  the  enemy,  whether  blockaded  or  not.  The  trade  of  neutrals 
with  belligerents  in  articles  not  contraband  is  absolutely  free,  unless 
interrupted  by  blockade ;  the  conveyance  by  neutrals  to  belligerents 

(r)  The     Peterhoff,     5     Wallace,    58.  ment  for  a  definition  of  contraband ,  were 

During  the  Spanish -American  War  of  referred  to  this  dictum  of  Chief  Justice 

1893,    a   firm    of    Liverpool  merchants  Chase.     See  Times,  Feb.  17th,  1904. 
applying  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
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of  contraband  articles  is  always  unlawful,  and  such  articles  may 
always  be  seized  during  transit  at  sea.  Hence,  wbile  articles,  not 
contraband,  might  be  sent  to  Matamoras  and  beyond  to  the  rebel 
region,  where  the  communications  were  not  interrupted  by  blockade, 
articles  of  a  contraband  character  destined,  in  fact,  to  a  State  in 
rebellion,  or  for  the  use  of  the  rebel  military  forces,  were  liable  to 
capture  though  primarily  destined  to  Matamoras"  (c?). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  a  case  arising  in 
England  out  of  the  same  voyage  of  the  ship,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  goods  contraband  belonging  to  a  neutral,  are  not  liable  to  seizure 
unless  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  a  voyage  to  an  enemy's  port.  Nor 
is  the  rule  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  shipper  knows  they  are 
intended  ultimately  to  reach  an  enemy's  port  (e).  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  language  used  by  Lord  Stowell  in  The  Imina  {/),  that 
goods  going  to  a  neutral  port  cannot  come  under  the  description  of 
contraband.  Early  in  the  South  African  War  (December,  1899,  and 
January,  1900),  the  German  mail  steamer,  JBundesrath,  and  other 
vessels  belonging  to  the  German  East  African  line,  were  seized  by 
English  men-of-war  and  detained,  pending  search,  on  suspicion  of 
carrying  contraband  of  war,  and  of  containing  among  their  passengers 
men  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  Boer  armies.  The  German 
government  demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the  vessels,  and 
claimed  through  Count  Hatzfeld  that  there  was  no  justification  for 
taking  proceedings  before  a  prize  court  because  '*  according  to  the 
recognized  principles  of  international  law  no  question  of  contraband 
of  war  arises  in  trade  between  neutral  ports."  The  destination  of 
these  vessels  was  Lorenzo  Marques,  a  port  belonging  to  Portugal,  and 
consequently  neutral,  but  it  was  notorious  that  reinforcements  both  of 


(rf)  The  Peterhoff,  6  Wallace,  59.  As 
far  back  as  1854,  in  the  case  of  The  Vrow 
Houitia,  the  French  prize  court  had  con- 
demned, during  the  Crimean  War,  part  of 
the  cargo  of  a  Hanoverian  ship  captured 
oflf  Cape  Rocca,  on  a  voyage  from  Lisbon 
to  Hamburg,  and  containing  saltpetre, 
•which  was  described  in  the  manifest 
and  bills  of  lading  simply  as  goods.  The 
ultimate  destination  of  the  saltpetre  was 
adjudged  to  bo  Russia,  and  the  court 
laid  down  the  principle  that  "La  contre- 
bando  do  guerre  est  saisissablo  sans 
pavilion  noutro  quand  die  apparticnt  il 
I'enoemi  ou  quand  cllo  est  dirig6e  vers 
Im  territoircfl,  Ics  arm6cs  ou  Ics  flottos  do 
rennemi  "  :  Calvo,  Droit  International, 
4th  ed.,  vol.  V.  \  2707.  Sec  also  tho 
oaM  of  Th0  Dodtcyek,  decided  by  the 
lUlUn  prize  courts  dnring  the  war 
between  Italy  and  AbjMinia,  Archives 
Diplomatiqiies,  Jan.  1807,  p.  81.    Tho 


judgment  is  set  out  in  Euys  v.  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Company,  2  Com. 
Cas.  207;  and  in  the  Law  Reports  (1897), 
2  Q.  B.  135.  And  see  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject an  article  by  Mr.  E.  L.  de  Hart,  in 
the  L.  Q.  R.  vol.  xvii.  p.  193. 

{c)  Hobbs  V.  Hrnning,  17  C.  B.  N.  S. 
791.  But  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  a  few 
years  later,  in  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Seymour 
V.  The  London  and  Provincial  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  41  Law  Journal, 
N.  S.  C.  P.  192,  another  case  arising 
out  of  the  same  voyage  of  The  Petvrhoff, 
hold  that  the  criterion  of  contraband  was 
"tho  intention  that  the  goods  should  in 
the  course  of  the  same  transaction  go  on 
to  tho  Confederate  States,"  and  that  tho 
profits  should  bo  obtainctl  on  delivery 
there.  It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  with  Hobb$  t.  ITenning. 

(/)  3  Rob.  167. 
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men  and  material  were  constantly  passing  through  it  to  the  South    Chap.  III. 
African  Eepublics,  which  possessed  no  sea-board  of  their  own.     In 
fact  it  presented  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  position  of  Matamoras. 
Lord  Salisbury  upheld  the  proceedings  of  the  naval  officers,  and  refused 
to  admit  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  goods  on  board,  a  principle,  he  said,  "  which  cannot 
apply  to  contraband  of  war  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel  if  such  con- 
traband was  at  the  time  of  seizure  consigned  or  intended  to  be  delivered 
to  an  agent  of  the  enemy  at  a  neutral  port  or,  in  fact,  destined  for  the 
enemy's  country."     The  vessels  were  accordingly  searched  in  circum- 
stances of  considerable  difficulty  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  cargo 
was   stowed,   but   nothing   was   found   of   an   absolutely   contraband 
nature ;  and  though   there  was   reason   to   believe   that   among   the 
passengers  on  board  were  a  number  of  trained  artillerymen,  German 
and  Flemish,  the  evidence  as  to  their  destination  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  further  action.     The  vessels  were  ac4.-ordingly  released  without 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  a  prize  court,  and  a  liberal  sum  of  money 
was  paid  by  the  British  government  as  compensation  to  the  steamaliip 
company.     The  incident  gave   rise  to  some  heated  language  in  the 
Eeichstag,  and  Count  von  Biilow  made  a  long  speech  on  the  19th  of 
January,  in  which  ho  took  credit  for  a  comjdete  diplomatic  victory ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  original  German 
contention   that   a   neutral  vessel   was    entitled    to    convey   without 
hindrance  contraband  of  war  to  an  enemy  so  long  as  the  port  at  which 
it  was  intended  to  land  was  a  neutral  port.     It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  in  the  future  the  British  government  will  follow  the  American 
precedent  which  materially  increases  the  rights  of  belligerents,'  but  at 
the  same  time  adds  another  to  the  restrictions  on  neutral  commerce 
during  war,  and  there  is  the  further  question  of  the  view  which  the 
prize  courts  and  admiralty  judges  may  take  in  the  face  of  the  conflict- 
ing decisions  quoted  above  (y).  c  501e. 
Some  writers,  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  neutral  has  rights  as  well  Contraband 
as  a  belligerent,  have  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  exportation  of  bjeaclTof 
contraband  is  a  breach  of  neutrality.    This  opinion  has  generally  been  neutrality, 
adopted  only  by  those  whose  views  of  international  law  ai-e  derived 
purely  from  speculation.     The  practice  of  nations  in  no  way  bears  out 
such  an  assertion.     In  every  war  neutrals  have  traded  in  contraband, 
but  with  the  risk  of  having  the  goods  condemned  if  captured  by  the 
enemy  (A).     Few  rules  of  international  law  are  so  certain  as  that  a 
neutral  government  cannot  be  made  responsible  as  for  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  because  its  subjects  carry  on  a  contraband  trade,  though 
Bismarck  chose  to  protest  more  than  once  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
war  against  tlie  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  procured  in  England 
by  the  government  of  the  French  Republic.      The  trade  must,  how- 
ever, be  confined  to  subjects.      If  carried  on  by  the  government  itself, 

{g)  Pari.  Papers,  Africa,  1900  (No.  1). 

(A)  See  Letters  of  Historicus,  Contraband.     Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,   1873 
(No.  2).  p.  19 ;  Turkey,  1878  (No.  1),  p.  46. 
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it  then  will  amount  to  a  violation  of  neutral  duties  (/).  America  has 
always  maintained  the  right  of  exporting  arms  to  belligerents  in  the 
way  of  trade  {j ) ;  and  during  the  civil  war  the  Federal  government 
purchased  warlike  stores  from  England  to  the  value  of  over 
2,000,000/.  (yt). 

A  ship,  theoretically  considered,  may  or  may  not  be  contraband.  If 
on  its  way  to  a  belligerent  port  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  the 
belligerent,  it  will  be  contraband  if  it  is  adapted,  or  readily  adaptable, 
for  warlike  use ;  equally  so,  doubtless,  if  it  be  adapted  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops,  or  even  perhaps  of  military  material.  As  most 
ships  may  in  some  way  be  applied  to  such  purposes,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  condemned  as  contraband.  Thus,  where  the  captain  had 
orders  to  sell  if  he  could  find  a  good  purchaser,  but  otherwise  to  seek 
freight,  the  ship  was  condemned  (J). 

The  immense  importance  of  coals  and  machinery  in  the  naval 
operations  of  the  present  day  has  given  rise  to  endless  discussions  as 
to  whether  they  are  contraband  or  not.  AVriters  of  the  school  of 
M.  Hautefeuille  refuse  to  consider  such  commodities  as  contraband  (m), 
and  the  French  government  acted  on  this  opinion  during  the  war  with 
Germany  («),  while  Count  Bismarck  remonstrated  with  Great  Britain 
for  permitting  the  export  of  coal  to  France  (o).  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  says,  "  Coal,  too,  though  in  its  nature  ancipitis  iisus,  yet 
when  intended  to  contribute  to  the  motive  power  of  a  vessel,  must,  I 
think,  as  well  as  machinery,  be  placed  in  the  same  category'  as  masts 
and  sails,  which  have  always  been  placed  among  articles  of  contra- 
band "  [p).  But  it  is  classed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  British 
Admiralty  Manual  among  articles  which  are  only  contraband  condi- 
tionally upon  destination. 

On  the  20th  February,  1885,  the  French  government  gave  notice, 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels,  that  it  intended  to  treat  rice 
bound  for  the  openCliinese  ports  as  contraband  of  war,  on  the  ground 
that  the  stoppage  of  large  supplies  which  were  being  forwarded  to  the 
northern  ports  of  China  would  materially  affect  the  government  at 
Pekin.  The  British  government,  the  Queen's  ambassador  at  Pekin 
having  refused  to  recognize  this  right,  explained  that  it  would  not 
forcibly  resist  the  seizure  of  rice,  but  that  it  protested  against  rice 
being  treated  generally  as  contraband  irrespective  of  its  final  destina- 
tion, and  that  the  legality  of  any  seizure  must  be  determined  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  French  prize  courts,  subject  to  ulterior  diplomatic 


(i)  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer, 
vol.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Bluntaohll,  Le  Droit 
International  Codift^,  \  766,  p.  386. 

IJ)  Kent,  by  Alnly,  p.  361.  "Web- 
•t*r'B  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  452.  President's 
MwMWgeto  CongrcM,  IntScss.  34th Oong. 

(Ar)  BritUh  Countor-ouso  at  Qoncva. 
ParL  Fapen,  N.  America  (No.  4),  1872, 
p.  66. 

(/)  8co  Amerioon  Law  Roviow,  vol.  v. 


p.  371.     The  Brutm,  5  C.  Rob.  3:51,  n. 

(>»)  Ilautofouillo,  Droits  et  Dovoira 
dcs  Nations  Neutron,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

(m)  Archives  Diplomatiquo.%  1871  —  72, 
Pt.  I.  p.  269. 

(o)  2  Hallock  (Bakor),  238,  n. 

[p)  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873 
(No.  2),  p.  16.  .TurJHt,  18r>9,  vol.  v. 
Pt.  II.  p.  203.  Soo,  further,  Wharton, 
Dig.  §  360. 
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action.  The  conclusion  of  peace,  however,  shortly  afterwards  pre-  Chap.  III. 
vented  the  question  being  further  raised  (y).  The  American  minister 
at  Berlin,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Bayard,  drew  attention  to  the  Anglo- 
French  discussion,  and  pointed  out  that  the  real  principle  involved 
went  to  the  extent  that  everything,  the  want  of  which  might  increase 
the  distress  of  the  civil  population  of  the  belligerent  country,  might 
be  declared  contraband  of  war.  The  damage  to  neutral  trade  might 
amount  to  destruction,  and  the  advantages  intended  to  be  secured  to 
neutrals  by  the  declaration  of  1856  would  be  practically  nullified  (r). 
In  the  Eusso- Japanese  War  of  1 904  the  latter  power  has  expressed  ita 
intention  of  treating  not  only  rice,  but  all  kinds  of  grain,  fish,  fish- 
products,  beans  and  bean-cake  as  contraband  of  war.  The  conse- 
quences remain  to  be  seen. 

,       ,        §502. 
Of  the  same  nature  vdth  the  carrying  of  contraband  TransDorta- 

goods  is  the  transportation  of  military  persons  or  de-  twy  nersonB 
spatches  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.  spatches  in 

A  neutral  vessel,  which  is  used  as  a  tmnsport  for  the  ^J^^l^^^'* 
enemy's  forces,  is  subject  to  confiscation,  if  captured  by 
the  opposite  belligerent.  Nor  will  the  fact  of  her  having 
been  impressed  by  violence  into  the  enemy's  service, 
exempt  her.  The  master  cannot  be  permitted  to  aver 
that  he  was  an  involuntary  agent.  Were  an  act  of  force 
exercised  by  one  belligerent  power  on  a  neutral  ship  or 
person  to  be  considered  a  justification  for  an  act,  con- 
trary to  the  known  duties  of  the  neutral  diameter,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  any  prohibition  under  the  law  of 
nations  to  carry  contraband,  or  to  engage  in  any  other 
hostile  act.  If  any  loss  is  sustained  in  such  a  service, 
the  neutral  yielding  to  such  demands  must  seek  redress 
from  the  government  which  has  imposed  the  restraint 
upon  him  (s).  As  to  the  number  of  military  persons 
necessary  to  subject  the  vessel  to  confiscation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define ;  since  fewer  persons  of  high  quality  and 
character  may  be  of  much  more  importance  than  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons  of  lower  condition.  To  carry 
a  veteran  general,  under  some  circumstances,  might  be  a 
much  more  noxious  act  than  the  conveyance  of  a  whole 
regiment.      The   consequences   of    such   assistance   are 

(q)  Cobbett,  L.  C.  p.  225,  note  {k).    In      Annual  Register,  1885,  p.  231. 
the  same  war  the  French  refused  to  allow  (r)  Wharton,  Dig.  §  370,  p.  433. 

neutral  mails  to  be  landed  at  Formosa :  («)  The  Carolina,  4  C.  Rob.  256. 
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Part  IV. 


§503. 

Fraudulently 
carrying' 
contraband 
despatches. 


greater,  and  therefore  the  belligerent  has  a  stronger 
right  to  prevent  and  punish  it ;  nor  is  it  material,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Prize  Court,  whether  the  master  be 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  service  on  which  he  is 
engaged.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  if  there  has  been  an 
injury  arising  to  the  belligerent  from  the  employment  in 
which  the  vessel  is  found.  If  imposition  is  practised,  it 
operates  as  force ;  and  if  redress  is  to  be  sought  against 
any  person,  it  must  be  against  those  who  have,  by  means 
either  of  compulsion  or  deceit,  exposed  the  property  to 
danger;  otherwise  such  opportunities  of  conveyance 
would  be  constantly  used,  and  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible, in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to  prove  the 
privity  of  the  immediate  offender  (t). 

The  fraudulently  carrying  the  despatches  of  the  enemy 
will  also  subject  the  neutral  vessel,  in  which  they  are 
transported,  to  capture  and  confiscation.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  service  are  indefinite,  infinitely  beyond 
the  effect  of  any  contraband  that  can  be  conveyed. 
''  The  carrying  of  two  or  three  cargoes  of  military 
stores,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  ''  is  necessarily  an  assistance 
of  a  limited  nature ;  but  in  the  transmission  of  despatches 
may  be  conveyed  the  entire  plan  of  a  campaign,  that 
may  defeat  all  the  plans  of  the  other  belligerent  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  as  it  has  been  said, 
that  one  ball  might  take  off  a  Charles  the  Xllth,  and 
might  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects  in  a  campaign ; 
but  that  is  a  consequence  so  remote  and  accidental,  that, 
in  the  contemplation  of  human  events,  it  is  a  sort  of 
evanescent  quantity  of  which  no  account  is  taken ;  and 
the  practice  has  been,  accordingly,  that  it  is  in  consider- 
able quantities  only  that  the  offence  of  contraband  is 
contemplated  (w).  The  case  of  despatches  is  very  diffe- 
rent ;  it  is  impossible  to  limit  a  letter  to  so  small  a  size 
as  not  to  bo  capable  of  producing  the  most  important 
consequonccH.     It  is  a  service,  therefore,  which,  in  what- 


(0  1^  Orotmbo,  6  0.  Rob.  480. 
(m)  The  FrmtAi  rale*  of  1870  dirootod 
Um  ship  to  bo  oonflaoatod  If  more  than 


threo-fourths  of  tho  cargo  oonsiHtod  of 
contraband.  B8rboux,.TiiriHp.  duConsoil 
dos  PriuoM,  1870—7 1 .    Appendix,  Art.  0. 
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ever  degree  it  exists,  can  only  be  considered  in  one  Chap.  III. 
character — as  an  act  of  the  most  hostile  nature.  The 
offence  of  fraudulently  carrying  despatches  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy  being,  then,  greater  than  that  of  carrying 
contraband  under  any  circumstances,  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  well  as  just,  to  resort  to  some  other 
penalty  than  that  inflicted  in  cases  of  contraband.  The 
confiscation  of  the  noxious  article  which  constitutes  the 
penalty  in  contraband,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  pei-son,  would  be  ridiculous  when 
applied  to  despatches.  There  would  be  no  freight  depen- 
dent on  their  transportation,  and  therefore  this  penalty 
could  hot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  applied.  The 
vehicle  in  which  they  are  carried  must,  therefore,  be 
confiscated  "  (x).  ^  g^. 

But  carrying  the  despatches  of  an  ambassador  or  other  Dipiomatio 
public  minister  of  the  enemy,  resident  in  a  neutral  country,  ar«eeption. 
is  an  exception  to  the  reasoning  on  which  the  above 
general  rule  is  founded.  '*  They  are  despatches  from 
persons  who  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  favourite 
object  of  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  residing 
in  the  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
relations  of  amity  between  that  State  and  their  own 
government.  On  this  ground  a  very  material  distinction 
arises  with  respect  to  the  right  of  furnishing  the  convey- 
ance. The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its 
relations  with  the  enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 
conclude  that  any  communication  between  them  can  par- 
take, in  any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  hostility  against 
you.  The  limits  assigned  to  the  operations  of  war 
against  ambassadors,  by  writers  on  public  law,  ai'e,  that 
the  belligerent  may  exercise  his  right  of  war  against 
them,  wherever  the  character  of  hostility  exists  :  he  may 
stop  the  ambassador  of  his  enemy  on  his  passage ;  but 
when  he  has  arrived  in  the  neutral  country,  and  taken 
on  himself  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes  a  sort 
of  middle  man,  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart 

(x)  The  Atalanta,  6  C.  Rob.  440. 
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for  the  preservation  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace, 
in  maintaining  which  all  nations  are,  in  some  degree, 
interested.  If  it  be  argued  that  he  retains  his  national 
character  unmixed,  and  that  even  his  residence  is  con- 
sidered as  a  residence  in  his  own  country,  it  is  answered 
that  this  is  a  fiction  of  law,  invented  for  his  further  pro- 
tection only,  and  as  such  a  fiction,  it  is  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  reasoning  on  which  it  depends.  It  was 
intended  as  a  privilege,  and  cannot  be  urged  to  his  dis- 
advantage. Could  it  be  said  that  he  would,  on  that 
principle,  be  subject  to  any  of  the  rights  of  war  in  the 
neutral  territory  ?  Certainly  not :  he  is  there  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity, 
for  the  interests  of  his  own  country  primarily,  but  at  the 
same  time  for  the  furtherance  and  protection  of  the 
interests  which  the  neutral  country  also  has  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  relations.  It  is  to  be  considered  also, 
with  regard  to  this  question,  what  may  be  due  to  the 
convenience  of  the  neutral  State ;  for  its  interests  may 
require  that  the  intercourse  of  correspondence  with  the 
enemy's  country  should  not  be  altogether  interdicted. 
It  might  be  thought  to  amount  almost  to  a  declaration, 
that  an  ambassador  from  the  enemy  shall  not  reside  in 
the  neutral  State,  if  he  is  declared  to  be  debarred  from 
the  only  means  of  communicating  with  his  own.  For  to 
what  useful  purpose  can  he  reside  there  without  the 
opportunity  of  such  a  communication  ?  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  all  the  business  of  the  two  States  shall  be 
transacted  by  the  minister  of  the  neutral  State  resident 
in  the  enemy's  country.  The  practice  of  nations  has 
allowed  to  neutral  States  the  privilege  of  receiving 
ministers  from  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  an  imme- 
S  R04  diate  negotiation  with  them  "  (y). 
The  cium  of  This  subject  was  very  exhaustively  discussed  in  the  celebrated  case  of 

Th«  Trent.  y^^  Trent.  The  facts  of  this  case  have  been  stated  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  work  (2).  It  will  bo  remembered  that  The  Trent  was  a  rogular 
mail-stoamor  plying  on  lior  usual  course  from  llavauna  to  Nassau. 
Messrs.  BiidoU  and  Mason,  the  Confodorate  diplomatic  agents,  took 
thoir  places  on  board  at  Ilavanna  as  ordinary  passengers,  and  while 
the  sliip  was  on  the  high  seas,  she  was  stopped  by  a  Federal  ship-of- 

(y)  Sir  W.  Soott,  in  Th«  CnroUne,  0  C.  Rob.  461.  (s)  Sco  ante,  }  109  b. 
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war,  Slidell  and  Mason,  with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  out,  and  the    Chap.  III. 
vessel  was  then  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage.  ~ 

This  case  raised  and  has  left  unanswered  the  following  question, 
which  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Bernard :  '*  Does  a  neutral  ship 
forfeit  that  character,  and  expose  itself  to  condemnation,  by  convey- 
ing, as  passengers  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  persons  going  as 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  enemy  to  a  neutral  country  ?  The  American 
government  maintains  the  affirmative  of  this  question — if  not  in  all 
cases,  at  least  in  a  case  where  the  agent  has  not  yet  acquired  an  official 
character — and  the  community  he  is  commissioned  to  represent  haa  not 
been  recognized  as  independent.  It  insists  on  the  affirmative  even 
where  the  ship  is  a  regular  packet,  carrying  mails,  goods,  and  pas- 
sengers, and  making  her  regular  voyage  from  and  to  her  accustomed 
ports,  the  persons  themselves  taking  their  berths  as  ordinary  pas- 
sengers, and  coming  on  board  in  the  usual  way.  The  British  govern- 
ment maintains  the  negative,  and  other  European  governments  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  which  is,  I  think,  the  sounder  and  more 
reasonable  "  (a).  „  kaai» 

Prof.  Bernard  also  says  on  this  subject,  "  The  following  propositions,  The  carriage 

though  condensed,  will  be  intellierible  to  lawyers.     I  state  them  with  ^^  t'o*tue 

°  •'  penoQs. 

difRdence ;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  not  far  from  the  truth. 

"  1.  A  neutral  ship,  conveying  persons  in  the  enemy's  employment,  General  rule*. 
whether  military  or  civil,  is  not  liable  to  condemnation  as  prize,  unless, 
on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  court  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  serving  the  enemy  as  a  transport,  and  so  as  to  assist 
substantially,  though  perhaps  not  directly,  his  military  ojierations. 

"2.  If  it  bo  proved  that  the  ship,  though  owned  by  a  neutral,  was 
actually  hired  for  such  a  purpose  by  the  enemy,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  persons  conveyed  are  many  or  few,  important  or  insignificant,  and 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  hiring  was  or  was  not  known  by  the  master 
or  owner.  I  understand  by  hiring  any  contract  which  gives  the  actual 
control  and  disposal  of  the  ship  to  the  enemy. 

' '  3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  hiring  by  the  enemy  be  not  shown,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  prove  that  the  service  performed  was  in  its 
nature  such  as  is  rendered  by  a  transport.  The  number  of  the  persons 
conveyed,  the  nature  of  their  employment,  their  importance,  their 
immediate  or  viltimate  destination,  may  then  become  material  elements 
of  proof ;  and  there  should  be  evidence  of  intention,  or  of  knowledge 
from  which  intention  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  or  his  agent,  the  master. 

"4.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  conveyance  of  such 
persons  as  if  it  were  the  same  thing  as  the  conveyance  of  '  contraband 
of  war,'  or  as  if  the  same  rules  were  applicable  to  it.  It  is  a  different 
thing,  and  the  rules  applicable  to  it  are  different. 

"5.  The  fact  that  the  voyage  is  to  end  at  a  neutral  port  is  not  con- 
clusive against  condemnation,  but  is  a  strong  argument  against  it,  and 

(«)  Moimtague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  p.  223. 
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Part  IV.     would  indeed  be  practically  conclusive  in  most  cases,  especially  if 
~"  coupled  with,  proof  that  the  ship  was  pursuing  her  ordinary  employ- 

ment. 

"6.  It  is  not  lawful,  on  the  high  seas,  to  take  persons,  whatever 

their  character,  as  prisoners  out   of   a   neutral  ship  which   has   not 

been  judicially  proved  to  have  forfeited  the  benefit  of  her  neutral 

character  "  (6). 

§  505. 

Penalty  for         In  general,  where  the  ship  and  carffo  do  not  belonsr  to 

the  carrying  ^  '  ,  i  •    i  i  r^ 

of  contra-  the  samo  person,  the  contraband  articles  only  are  confis- 
cated, and  the  carrier-master  is  refused  his  freight,  to 
which  he  is  entitled  upon  innocent  articles  which  are 
condemned  as  enemy's  property.  But  where  the  ship 
and  the  innocent  articles  of  the  cargo  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  contraband,  they  are  all  involved  in  the  same 
penalty.  And  even  where  the  ship  and  the  cargo  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  person,  the  carriage  of  contraband, 
under  the  fraudulent  circumstances  of  false  papers  and 
false  destination,  will  work  a  confiscation  of  the  ship  as 
well  as  the  cargo.  The  same  effect  has  likewise  been 
held  to  be  produced  by  the  carriage  of*  contraband 
articles  in  a  ship,  the  owner  of  which  is  bound  by  the 
express  obligation  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  his 
own  country  and  the  capturing  country,  to  refrain  from 
carrying  such  articles  to  the  enemy.  In  such  a  case,  it 
is  said  that  the  ship  throws  off  her  neutral  character,  and 
is  liable  to  be  treated  at  once  as  an  enemy's  vessel,  and 
as  a  violator  of  the  solemn  compacts  of  the  country  to 
o  500  which  she  belongs  (c). 
The  ship  The  general  rule  as  to  contraband  articles,  as  laid 

in  delicto.  down  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  is  that  the  articles  must  be  taken 
in  delicto,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  tlie  voyage  to  an 
enemy's  port.  ''  Under  the  present  understanding  of  the 
law  of  nations,  you  cannot  generally  take  the  proceeds 
in  the  return  voyage.     From  the  moment  of  quitting 

(J)  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  p.  224.  Ibid.    296.      Carrington    v.    Merchants' 

/t»«T»        jri./~iT>vr.,  ■^"*'   '^"m   8  Peters,  618;  The  Bermuda, 

^ '  "  _'  3  Wallace,   667.    As  to  how  far  the 

Th4    Sarah   Christina,   Ibid.    237  ;    The  ^y^^^^^^  j,  u^^le  for  the  act  of  the 

Mtreuriut,  Ibid.  288;  Tlu  Franklin,  3  niauter    in    cases    of    contraband,    see 

Ibid.  217;  J^  JBdward,  4  Ihid.  69 ;  The  Wheaton's   Rep.    vol.    ii.,    Appendix, 

Smtfir,  6  Ibid.  126 ;  7^0  Ntutralitet,  3  Note  I.  pp.  37,  38. 
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port  on  a  hostile  destination,  indeed,  the  offence  is  com-  Chap.  HI. 
plete,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  the  goods  are 
actually  endeavouring  to  enter  the  enemy's  port;  but 
beyond  that,  if  the  goods  are  not  taken  in  delicto^  and  in 
the  actual  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage,  the  penalty 
is  not  now  generally  held  to  attach  "(</).  But  the  same 
learned  judge  applied  a  different  rule  in  other  cases  of 
contraband,  carried  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  with 
false  pajiers  and  false  destination,  intended  to  conceal 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  where  the  return  cargo, 
the  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo  taken  on  the  return 
voyage,  was  held  liable  to  condemnation  {e).  ^  ^^ 

Although  the  general  policy  of  the  American  govern-  Aiwrri«^n 
nient,  in  its  diplomatic  negotiations,  has  aimed  to  limit  cwjumm. 
the  catalogue  of  contraband  by  confining  it  strictly  to 
munitions  of  war,  excluding  all  articles  of  promiscuous 
use,  a  remarkable  case  occurred  during  the  late  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
posed to  adopt  all  the  principles  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  as  to 
provisions  becoming  contraband  under  certain  circum- 
stances. But  as  that  was  not  the  case  of  a  cargo  of 
neutral  property,  supposed  to  be  liable  to  capture  and 
confiscation  as  contraband  of  war,  but  of  a  cargo  of 
enemifs  property  going  for  the  supply  of  the  enemy's 
naval  and  military  forces,  and  clearly  liable  to  condem- 
nation, the  question  was,  whether  the  neutral  master  was 
entitled  to  his  freight  as  in  other  cases  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  innocent  articles  of  enemy's  property ;  and  it  was 
not  essential  to  the  determination  of  the  case  to  consider 
under  what  circumstances  articles  ancipitis  usus  might 
become  contraband.     Upon  the  actual  question  before 

(<^  I%tf /wiwo,  3  C.  Rob.  168.  seizure.     To    subject    the    property  to 

{e)  The  Sosalie  and  Betty,  2  C.  Rob.       ^^^^^^<>^  ^^^^  the  offence  no  longer 

oAt       TO     xr  o    TV  J     ion       n«  Continues,  would  be  to  ext«nd  it  indefi- 

343  ;    The  Nancy,   3  Ibid.    122.      The         .^  ,         \       ,     x     xi. 

mtely,  not  only  to  the  return  voyage, 

soundness  of  these  last  decisions  may       ^^^  ^^  ^  , ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^ 

be  well  questioned  ;  for  in  oi-der  to  sus-  ^bjch  would  thus  never  be  purified  from 
tain  the  penalty,  there  must  be,  on  the  contagion  communicated  by  the  con- 
principle,  a  delictum  at  the  moment  of      traband  articles. 
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Part  IV.  the  Court,  it  seems  there  would  have  been  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  American  judges  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  war;  all  of  them  concurring  in  the  principle, 
that  a  neutral,  carrying  supplies  for  the  enemy's  naval 
or  military  forces,  does,  under  the  mildest  interpreta- 
tion of  international  law,  expose  himself  to  the  loss  of 
freight.  But  the  case  was  that  of  a  Swedish  vessel, 
captured  by  an  American  cruiser,  in  the  act  of  carrying 
a  cargo  of  British  property,  consisting  of  barley  and 
oats,  for  the  supply  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  the  United  States  being  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  but  at  peace  with  Sweden  and  the  other  powers 
allied  against  France.  Under  these  circumstances  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  voyage 
was  illegal,  and  that  the  neutral  carrier  was  not  en- 
titled to  his  freight  on  the  cargo  condemned  as  enemy's 
property. 

It  was  stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  that  it  had 
been  solemnly  adjudged  in  the  British  Prize  Courts,  that 
being  engaged  in  the  transport  service  of  the  enemy,  or 
in  the  conveyance  of  military  persons  in  his  employment, 
or  the  carrying  of  despatches,  are  acts  of  hostility  which 
subject  the  property  to  confiscation.  In  these  cases, 
the  fact  that  the  voyage  was  to  a  neutral  port  was  not 
thought  to  change  the  character  of  the  transaction.  The 
principle  of  these  determinations  was  asserted  to  be,  that 
the  party  must  be  deemed  to  place  himself  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy  State,  and  to  assist  in  warding  off  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  or  in  favouring  its  offensive  pro- 
jects. Now  these  cases  could  not  be  distinguished,  in 
principle,  from  that  before  the  Court.  Here  was  a  cargo 
of  provisions  exported  from  the  enemy's  country,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  supplying  the  army  of  the  enemy. 
Without  this  destination,  they  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  bo  exported  at  all.  It  was  vain  to  contend  that 
the  direct  effect  of  the  voyage  was  not  to  aid  the  British 
liostilities  against  the  United  States.  It  might  enable 
the  enemy  indirectly  to  operate  with  more  vigour  and 
promptitude  against  thom,  and  increase  his  disposable 
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force.  But  it  was  not  the  effect  of  the  particular  trans-  Chap.  m. 
action  which  the  law  regards  :  it  was  the  general  tendency 
of  such  transactions  to  assist  the  military  operations  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  temjot  deviations  from  strict  neu- 
trality. The  destination  to  a  neutral  port  could  not 
vary  the  application  of  this  rule.  It  was  only  doing  that 
indirectly  which  was  directly  prohibited.  Would  it  be 
contended  that  a  neutral  might  lawfully  transport  pro- 
visions for  the  British  fleet  and  army,  while  it  lay  at 
Bordeaux  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  United 
States  ?  Would  it  be  contended  that  he  might  lawfully 
supply  a  British  fleet  stationed  on  the  American  coast  ? 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  distinguish  this  case 
from  the  ordinary  cases  of  employment  in  the  transport 
service  of  the  enemy,  upon  the  ground  that  the  war 
of  Great  Britain  against  France  was  a  war  distinct 
from  that  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  Swedish 
subjects  had  a  perfect  right  to  assist  the  British  arms  in 
respect  to  the  former  though  not  to  the  latter.  But  the 
Court  held,  that  whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the 
Swedish  sovereign,  acting  under  his  own  authority,  if  a 
Swedish  vessel  be  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  Great 
Britain,  or  in  carrying  stores  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
British  armies,  she  must,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
deemed  a  British  transport.  It  was  perfectly  immaterial 
in  what  particular  enterprise  those  armies  might,  at  the 
time,  be  engaged ;  for  the  same  important  benefits  were 
conferred  upon  the  enemy  of  the  United  States,  who 
thereby  acquired  a  greater  disposable  force  to  bring  into 
action  against  them.  In  The  Friendship  (/),  Sir  W.  Scott, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  declared  that  "  it  signifies 
nothing,  whether  the  men  so  conveyed  are  to  be  put  into 
action  on  an  immediate  expedition  or  not.  The  mere 
shifting  of  drafts  in  detachments,  and  the  conveyance  of 
stores  from  one  place  to  another,  is  an  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  a  transport  vessel,  and  it  is  a  distinction  totally 
unimportant  whether  this  or  that  case  may  be  connected 

(/)  6  C.  Rob.  420. 
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Part  IV.  witli  the  immediate  active  service  of  the  enemy.  In 
removing  forces  from  distant  settlements,  there  may  be 
no  intention  of  immediate  action  ;  but  still  ihe  general 
importance  of  having  troops  conveyed  to  places  where  it 
is  convenient  that  they  should  be  collected,  either  for 
present  or  future  use,  is  what  constitutes  the  object  and 
employment  of  transport  vessels."  It  was  obvious  that 
the  learned  judge  did  not  deem  it  material  to  what 
places  the  stores  might  be  destined;  and  it  must  be 
equally  immaterial  what  is  the  immediate  occupation  of 
the  enemy's  force.  That  force  was  always  hostile  to 
America,  be  it  where  it  might.  To-day  it  might  act 
against  France,  to-morrow  against  the  former  country ; 
and  the  better  its  commissary  department  was  supplied, 
the  more  life  and  activity  was  communicated  to  all  its 
motions.  It  was  not  therefore  material  whether  there 
was  another  distinct  war,  in  which  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States  was  engaged  or  not.  It  was  sufficient  that 
his  armies  were  everywhere  their  enemies ;  and  every 
assistance  offered  to  them  must,  directly  or  indirectly, 
operate  to  their  injury. 

The  Court  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  voyage 
in  which  the  vessel  was  engaged  was  illicit,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  a 
very  lenient  administration  of  justice  to  confine  the 
penalty  to  a  mere  denial  of  freight  [g). 
Rule  of  the  It  had  been  contended  in  argument  in  the  above  case, 
that  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Ireland  being  generally 
prohibited,  a  neutral  could  not  lawfully  engage  in  that 
trade  during  war,  upon  the  principle  of  what  has  been 
called  the  ''  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756,"  in  its  application 
to  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  of  an  enemy  not 
generally  open  in  time  of  peace.  The  Court  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  consider  the  principles  on  which  that  rule 
is  rested  by  the  British  Prize  Courts,  not  regarding  them 
as  applicable  to  the  case  in  judgment.  But  the  legality 
of  the  rule  itself  has   always  been   contested  by  the 

{jf)  Tht  Commtrem,  1  Wheaton,  882. 


war  of  1756 
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American  government,  and  it  appears  in  its  origin  to  Chap.  III. 
have  been  founded  upon  very  different  principles  from 
those  which  have  more  recently  been  urged  in  its  defence. 
During  the  war  of  1756,  the  French  government,  finding 
the  trade  with  their  colonies  almost  entirely  cut  off  by 
the  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  relaxed  their 
monopoly  of  that  trade,  and  allowed  the  Dutch,  then 
neutral,  to  carry  on  the  commerce  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies  under  special  licenses  or  passes, 
granted  for  this  particular  pui-pose,  excluding  at  the  same 
time  all  other  neutrals  from  the  same  trade.  Many 
Dutch  vessels  so  employed  were  captured  by  the  British 
cruisers,  and,  together  with  their  cargoes,  were  con- 
demned by  the  Prize  Courts,  upon  the  principle,  that  by 
such  employment  they  were  in  effect  incorporated  into 
the  French  navigation,  having  adopted  the  commerce 
and  character  of  the  enemy,  and  identified  themselves 
with  his  interests  and  purposes.  They  were,  in  the 
judgment  of  these  courts,  to  be  considered  like  transports 
in  the  enemy's  service,  and  hence  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation,  upon  the  same  principle  with  property 
condemned  for  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches. 
In  these  cases  the  property  was  considered  pro  hdc  vicBy 
as  enemy's  property,  as  so  completely  identified  with 
his  interests  as  to  acquire  a  hostile  character.  So,  where 
a  neutral  is  engaged  in  a  trade,  which  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  any  country,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  and  is  interdicted  to  all  others,  and  cannot  at  any 
time  be  avowedly  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner, 
such  a  trade  is  considered  so  entirely  national,  that  it 
must  follow  the  hostile  situation  of  the  country  (A). 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  this  principle  and 
the  more  modern  doctrine  which  interdicts  to  neutrals, 
during  war,  all  trade  not  open  to  them  in  time  of  peace, 
that  there  is  between  the  granting  by  the  enemy  of 
special  licenses  to  the  subjects  of  the  opposite  belligerent, 

(A)  The  Fi-incessa,  2  0.  Rob.  52  ;  The  Anna  Catherina,  4  Ibid.  118  ;  The  Rendsborg, 
Ibid.  121  ;  The  Vrow  Anna  Catherina,  5  Ibid.  161.  Wheatoa's  Rep.  vol.  ii.  Appendix, 
p.  29. 
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Part  rv.  protecting  their  property  from  capture  in  a  particular 
trade  which  the  policy  of  the  enemy  induces  him  to 
tolerate,  and  a  general  exemption  of  such  trade  from 
capture.  The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  confiscation, 
whilst  the  latter  has  never  been  deemed  to  have  such  an 
effect.  The  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756  was  originally 
founded  upon  the  former  principle :  it  was  suffered  to  lie 
dormant  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution; 
and  when  revived  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
against  France  in  1793,  was  applied,  with  various  relaxa- 
tions and  modifications,  to  the  prohibition  of  all  neutral 
traffic  with  the  colonies  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  enemy. 
The  principle  of  the  rule  was  frequently  vindicated  by 
Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  masterly  judgments  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  and  in  the  writings  of  other  British 
public  jurists  of  great  learning  and  ability.  But  the 
conclusiveness  of  their  reasonings  was  ably  contested  by 
different  American  statesmen,  and  failed  to  procure  the 
acquiescence  of  neutral  powers  in  this  jDrohibition  of  their 
trade  with  the  enemy's  colonies.  The  question  continued 
a  fruitful  source  of  contention  between  Great  Britain 
and  those  powers,  until  they  became  her  allies  or  enemies 
at  the  close  of  the  war ;  but  its  practical  importance  will 
probably  be  hereafter  much  diminished  by  the  revolution 
which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  colonial  system  of 

Europe  (e). 
§  508a. 
S'?rf"i!!°"*  ^^^®  outbreak   of  war  lias   always  necessarily  curtailed  the  usual 

operations  of  trade,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  merchants  have 
continually  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and 
to  carry  on  trade,  rendering  their  goods  liable  to  capture,  with  as  littlo 
risk  as  possible.  One  of  the  chief  artifices  has  been  to  send  goods 
destined  for  a  belligerent,  to  some  conveniently  situated  neutral  port 
first,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  forwarding  them  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  To  sustain  the  rights  of  belligerents  when  this  is  done, 
Prize  Courts  have  adopted  what  is  called  the  principle  of  "  continuous 
voyages."  This  has  been  explained,  as  follows,  by  Lord  Stowell.  He 
says,  "It  is  an  inherent  and  settled  principle  in  cases  in  which  the 

(^  Wbeaton'a  Rep.  vol.  i.  Appendix,  l^ote  iii.  See  Madison's  "Examination 
of  the  Briiiah  dootrine  which  aubjeota  to  capture  a  neutral  trade  not  open  in  time  of 
pcaoe." 


voyagea. 
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same  question,  can  have  come  under  discussion,  that  the  mere  touching  Chap.  III. 
at  any  port  without  importiny  the  cargo  into  the  common  stock  of  the 
country^  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  which  continues  the 
same  in  all  respects,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  voyage  to  the  country 
to  which  the  vessel  is  actually  going  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the 
cargo  at  the  ultimate  port "  (A).  But  in  Lord  Stowell's  time,  and  down 
to  the  American  civU  war,  this  doctrine  had  only  been  applied  to  cases 
covered  by  the  rule  of  1756,  or  where  an  underhand  trade  was 
attempted  to  be  carried  on  by  subjects  of  one  belligerent  with  the 
enemy  (/).  During  the  civil  war  the  Supreme  Court,  availing  itself  of 
Lord  Stowell's  language,  applied  the  principle  of  continuous  voyages 
to  blockade  running  and  the  conveyance  of  contraband,  and  thus 
created  an  important  innovation  in  the  law  of  prize.  In  the  case  of  Th9  Th»  BfrmMJa. 
Bermuda,  which  was  captured  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  Nassau, 
the  Court  said,  "  Neutral  trade  is  entitled  to  protection  in  our  courts. 
Neutrals  in  their  own  country  may  sell  to  belligerents  whatever  belli- 
gerents choose  to  buy.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  that 
neutrals  must  not  sell  to  one  belligerent  what  they  refuse  to  sell  to 
the  other,  and  must  not  furnish  soldiers  or  sailors  to  either ;  nor  pre- 
pare, nor  suffer  to  be  prepared  within  their  territory,  armed  ships  or 
military  or  naval  expeditions  against  either.  So,  too,  except  goods 
contraband  of  war,  or  conveyed  with  intent  to  violate  a  blockade, 
neutrals  may  transport  to  belligerents  whatever  belligerents  may  agree 
to  take.  And  so,  again,  neutrals  may  convey  in  neutral  ships  from 
one  neutral  port  to  another,  any  goods,  whether  contraband  of  war  or 
not,  if  intended  for  actual  delivery  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  to 
become  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  country  or  of  the  port.  .  .  . 
But  if  it  is  intended  to  affirm  (as  was  argued  by  counsel)  that  a  neutral 
ship  may  take  on  a  contraband  cargo  ostensibly  for  a  neutral  port,  but 
destined  in  reality  for  a  belligerent  port,  either  by  the  same  ship  or 
by  another,  without  becoming  liable,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  to  seizure,  in  order  to  the  confiscation  of  the  cargo, 

we  do  not  agree  to  it It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 

destination  to  the  rebel  port  was  iilterior  or  direct;  nor  could  the 
question  of  destination  be  affected  by  transhipment  at  Nassau,  if 
transhipment  was  intended,  for  that  could  not  break  the  continuity  of 
transportation  of  the  cargo. 

"The  interposition  of  a  neutral  port,  between  neutral  departure  and 
belligerent  destination,  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  contraband 
carriers  and  blockade  runners.  But  it  never  avails  them  when  the  ulti- 
mate destination  is  ascertained.  A  transportation  from  one  point  to 
another  remains  continuous  so  long  as  intent  remains  unchanged,  no 
matter  what  stoppages  or  transhipments  intervene  "  (m).   Thus  a  vessel 

(A)  The  Maria,  5  C.  Rob.  368.     And  (/)  Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of 

see  The  Matchless,   1    Hagg.  Ad.    106;  Great  Britain,  p.  311.     The  Ebenezer,  6 

The  Jonge  Fieter,  4   C.   Rob.    83 ;    Th«  C.  Rob.  250 ;  The  Thomyris,  Edw.  17. 

JFilliam,  5  C.  Rob.  385.  (w)   The  Bermuda,  3  Wallace,  551. 
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J  508b. 
erencG 
between 
carriage  by 
land  and  sea. 


sailing  from  a  neutral  port,  or  a  cargo  sent  from  such,  a  port,  with 
intent  to  violate  a  blockade,  was  held  liable  to  condemnation  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  voyage,  no  matter  to  what  intermediate  ports  the 
ship  might  go,  provided  the  ulterior  intent  was  ascertained  (n).  The 
case  of  The  Springbok  is  perhaps  the  strongest  illustration  of  these 
principles.  She  was  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Nassau,  with  a  mixed 
cargo,  consisting  partly  of  contraband  goods.  "While  on  the  high  seas 
and  before  arriving  at  Nassau,  she  was  captured  by  a  United  States 
cruiser  and  taken  to  New  York.  The  District  Court  condemned  both 
ship  and  cargo  as  prize  (o),  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decree 
as  regards  the  ship,  there  being  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  destination 
of  the  cargo  to  a  blockaded  port  was  known  to  her  owners  {p).  Strong 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  British  government  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  the  shippers,  and  considerable  correspondence  ensued,  but 
finally,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  "  elaborate  and  able  judgment " 
of  the  judge  in  the  District  Court,  Earl  Russell  declined  to  interfere, 
holding  that  the  evidence  "  goes  far  to  establish  that  the  cargo  of  The 
Springbok,  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  contraband,  was  never 
really  and  bond  fide  destined  for  Nassau,  but  was  either  destined 
merely  to  call  there,  or  to  be  immediately  transhipped  after  its  arrival 
there  without  breaking  bulk  and  without  any  previous  incorporation 
into  the  common  stock  of  that  colony,  and  then  to  proceed  to  its  real 
destination,  being  a  blockaded  port  "  (y). 

In  these  cases,  when  the  ultimate  destination  was  some  Confederate 
seaport,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ship  and  goods  could  be  captured 
on  their  way  from  the  interposed  neutral  port  to  the  blockaded  port. 
The  innovation  consisted  in  making  the  liability  extend  to  the  journey 
from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  interposed  port.  A  distinction, 
however,  was  made  when  the  goods  were  finally  to  reach  the  belligerent 
by  land.  Thus  the  traffic  between  neutral  States  and  Matamoras  in 
Mexico  {except  in  contraband)  was  held  not  to  be  any  violation  of  the 
blockade,  even  if  there  were  an  attempt  to  supply  Texas  through  Mata- 
moras. In  this  case  the  goods  could  only  reach  the  Confederates  by 
land,  and  a  blockade  by  sea  cannot  give  a  belligerent  any  right  to 
capture  goods  convoyed  over  land.  The  result  was,  that  while  the 
blockade  lasted,  neutral  goods  destined  to  reach  the  Confederates  en- 
tirely by  sea,  whether  in  the  same  ship  or  another,  were  liable  to  seizure 
during  the  whole  voyage,  whereas  if  the  last  part  of  the  journey  was 
to  be  performed  from  a  neutral  place  over  land,  the  goods  were  not 
liable  at  all.     If  contraband,  the  goods  were  hold  liable,  whatever 


(n)  The  Cireamiati,  2  Wallace,  136  ; 
7%0  Stephen  Hart,  3  Wallace,  660 ;  The 
Springbok,  6  Wallace,  1. 

(o)  'J'he  Springbok,  Blatcbford,  Prize 
CaMM,  349. 

{p)  Ibid.,  6  WaUao«,  1.     S«e  Revue 


do  Droit  International,  187r),  p.  241. 
Calvo,  ii.  (  1120.  Quarterly  Law  Re- 
view, Nov.  1877. 

(q)  Earl  RursoII  to  Lord  Lyons,  Feb. 
20th,  1864.  Pari.  Papers,  Misc.  (No.  1), 
(1000)  €d.  34. 
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means  of  transport  were  adopted  (r).     Though  it  must  be  borne  in    Chap.  III. 
mind  that  these  new  rules  are  at  present  only  the  law  of  the  United  ; 

States,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  will  be  adopted  by  other 
countries  in  future  maritime  wars,  the  action  of  Lord  Salisbury  with 
regard  to  the  seizure  of  The  Bundesrath  and  The  Herzog  (»),  is  an 
indication  that  so  far  as  contraband  is  concerned  the  British  govern- 
ment is  inclined  to  accept  the  principles  followed  by  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  An  examination  of  the  recently  printetl  correspondence 
over  the  cases  of  The  Springbok  and  The  Peterhoff  shows  that  the 
government  of  that  day  distinctly  refused  to  make  any  diplomatic  pro- 
test or  enter  any  objection  against  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Prize  Court  (/). 

Another  exception  to  the  general  freedom  of  neutral  Breach  of 
commerce  in  time  of  war,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trade  to 
l)orts  or  places  besieged  or  blockaded  by  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers. 

The  more  ancient  text  writers  all  require  that  the  siege 
or  blockade  should  actually  exist,  and  be  carried  on  by 
an  adequate  force,  and  not  merely  declared  by  proclama- 
tion, in  order  to  render  commercial  intercoui-se  with  the 
port  or  place  unlawful  on  the  part  of  neutrals.  Thus 
Grotius  forbids  the  carrying  any  thing  to  besieged  or 
blockaded  places,  "1/  it  might  impede  the  execution  of 
the  belligerent's  lawful  designs,  and  if  the  carriers  might 
have  known  of  the  siege  or  blockade,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
town  actually  invested,  or  a  port  closely  blockaded,  and 
when  a  surrender  or  peace  is  already  expected  to  take 
place  "  (tt).  And  Bynkershoek,  in  commenting  upon  this 
passage,  holds  it  to  be  "  unlawful  to  carry  any  thing, 
whether  contraband  or  not,  to  a  place  thus  circumstanced ; 
since  those  who  are  within  may  be  compelled  to  surren- 
der, not  merely  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  but 
also  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  lawful  to  carry  to  them  what  they 

(r)  The  Peterhoff,  5  Wallace,  35.  And  of  the  American  doctrine  of  continuooa 
see  The  Frau  Margaretha  and  The  Zelden  voyage,  see  Hall's  International  Law, 
Sust,  6  C.  Rob.  92  and  93.  5th  ed.  p.  668.     And  see  also  a  paper 

(*)  See  ante,  4  501d.  ^^  ^^  '^™^^"  '^'^'  ^""^^^^J  ^^ 

^  '  '  ^  Review,  Nov.  1877. 

{t)  Pari.  Papers,  Misc.  (No.  1),  (1900)  („)  Grotius,   de    Jur.    Bel.    ac    Pac. 

Cd.  34.     For  a  strongly  adverse  criticism  ijb.  iii.  cap.  1,  {  5,  note  3. 
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Part  IV.  are  in  need  of,  the  belligerent  might  thereby  be  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  or  blockade,  which  would  be  doing  him 
an  injury,  and  therefore  unjust.  And  because  it  cannot 
be  known  what  articles  the  besieged  may  want,  the  law 
forbids,  in  general  terms,  carrying  any  thing  to  them ; 
otherwise  disputes  and  altercations  would  arise  to  which 
«  510  there  would  be  no  end  "  (z;). 
Opinion  of  Bynkcrshock  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  true  sense 

on  blockade,  of  the  above-citod  passage  from  Grotius,  in  supposing 
that  the  latter  meant  to  require,  as  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  a  strict  blockade,  that  there  should  be  an  expectation 
of  peace  or  of  a  surrender,  when,  in  fact,  he  merely  men- 
tions that  as  an  example,  by  way  of  putting  the  strongest 
possible  case.  But  that  he  concurred  with  Grotius  in 
requiring  a  strict  and  actual  siege  or  blockade,  such  as 
where  a  town  is  actually  invested  with  troops,  or  a  port 
closely  blockaded  by  ships  of  war  [oppidum  obsessum, 
portus  clausos)j  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  remarks  in 
the  same  chapter,  upon  the  decrees  of  the  States-General 
against  those  who  should  carry  any  thing  to  the  Spanish 
camp,  the  same  not  being  then  actually  besieged.  He 
holds  the  decrees  to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  so  far  as 
they  prohibited  the  carrying  of  contraband  of  war  to 
the  enemy's  camp ;  "  but,  as  to  other  things,  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  lawfully  prohibited,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  place  being  be- 
sieged or  not."  So  also,  in  commenting  upon  the  decree 
of  the  States-General  of  the  26th  June,  1630,  declaring 
the  ports  of  Flanders  in  a  state  of  blockade,  he  states 
that  this  decree  was  for  some  time  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  actual  presence  of  a  sufficient  naval  force, 
dunng  which  period  certain  neutral  vessels  trading  to 
those  ports  were  captured  by  the  Dutch  cruisers ;  and 
that  part  of  their  cargoes  only  which  consisted  of  contra- 
band articles  was  condemned,  whilst  the  residue  was  re- 
leased with  the  vessels.  **  It  has  been  asked,"  says  he,  ^^  by 
what  law  the  contraband  goods  were  condemned  under 

(v)  BynkcrHhook,  Qurcat.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 
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those  circumstances,  and  there  are  those  who  deny  the  Chap.  III. 
legality  of  their  condemnation.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  w^hilst  those  coasts  were  guarded  in  a  lax  or  remiss 
manner,  the  law  of  blockade,  by  which  all  neutral  goods 
going  to  or  coming  from  a  blockaded  port  may  be  law^- 
fully  captured,  might  also  have  been  relaxed ;  but  not  so 
the  general  law  of  war,  by  which  contraband  goods, 
when  carried  to  an  enemy's  port,  even  though  not  block- 
aded, are  liable  to  confiscation  "  (:r). 

§  510a. 

The  law  of  blockade  like  that  of  contraband  is  a  compromise  between  Lejfal  aspect 

the  conflicting  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  viz.,  the  right  of  the  runn^ir  and 
former  to  injure  his  foe  so  as  to  compel  him  to  give  up  the  struggle,  conveyiugr 
and  the  right  of  tlie  latter  to  carry  on  liis  usual  trade  with  that  foe.  <*•**'»*•'"*• 
It  is  often  said  that  the  violation  of  a  blockade  and  the  transportation 
of  contraband  are  unlawful,  but  this  requires  some  explanation.  If 
by  this  expression  it  is  intended  to  impl}'  that  such  acts  are  contrary 
to  international  law,  in  the  sense  of  being  criminal  or  as  being  acts  of 
disobedience  to  a  positive  rule,  the  term  unlawful  is  then  wrongly 
used.  Neutral  subjects  are  under  no  positive  duty  imposed  by  the  law 
of  nations,  to  abstain  from  blockade  running,  or  from  carrying  contra- 
band. The  acts  which  amount  to  this  in  time  of  war,  are  perfectly 
lawful  in  time  of  peace,  but  the  existence  of  war  gives  to  the  belligerents 
certain  rights  which  they  may  enforce  against  the  neutrals  who  engage 
in  these  two  transactions.  Thus  the  exportation  of  a  cargo  of  arms  to 
any  State  during  peace  is  indisputably  lawful,  and  it  is  also  in  a  certain 
sense  not  unlawful  when  the  State  to  which  the  arms  are  consigned  is 
at  war,  but  in  this  case  the  sender  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  forfeiting 
his  goods  if  the  other  belligerent  can  capture  them  on  their  way.  So 
it  is  with  blockade.  Its  violation  only  exposes  the  blockade  runner  to 
the  chance  of  losing  his  ship  and  cargo,  if  he  is  unsuccessful.  It  is  no 
violation  of  neutrality  for  a  State  not  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
engaging  in  such  traffic ;  its  duty  as  a  neutral  consists  in  letting  them 
do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  abandoning  them  to  the  prize  courts  of  the 
belligerent  who  may  capture  them  (y).  Proclamations  of  neutrality 
usually  inform  subjects  that  if  they  engage  in  blockade  running  or  the 
carriage  of  contraband  they  "  will  rightfully  incur,  and  be  justly  liable 
to,  hostile  capture,  and  to  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of 
nations  in  that  behalf,"  and  that  persons  so  misconducting  them- 
selves will  act  at  their  peril  and  wiU  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection 
from  their  sovereign  (2).     Thus  these  two  transactions  are  only  un- 

(x)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  Law  of  Na-  {z)  Proclamation  of  Feb.  11th,  1904, 

tions,  pp.  138 — 143.  Appendix  C.     See  Rep.  of  Neutrality 

(y)  Pari.   Papers,  N.  America,   1873  Laws   Commission,    1868,  p.    74 ;    and 

(No.  2),  p.  109.  see  there  other  proclamations. 
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§  510b 

Sieges  and 
blockades. 


Part  IV.     lawful  in  the  sense  that  the  belligerent  may  inflict  the  punishment  of 

confiscation  if  he  can  catch  the  perpetrators  in  the  act.     When  the  act 

is  completed  no  penalty  can  be  imposed ;  the  responsibility  for  it  ceases 
on  completion  (a).  In  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  assumed  that  the 
neutral  States  have  not  enacted  any  municipal  law  expressly  prohibit- 
ing blockade  running,  &c.,  and  that  they  are  not  bound  by  any  treaty 
stipulations  on  the  subjects.  The  matter  is  here  discussed  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  law  unrestricted  by  any  special 
arrangement  (i). 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  sieges  and  blockades.  The 
former  are  as  a  rule  undertaken  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  place 
besieged,  while  the  usual  object  of  the  latter  is  to  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  enemy  by  intercepting  his  commerce  with  neutral  States  (c). 
A  city  may  be,  and  often  is,  both  besieged  and  blockaded  at  the  same 
time  {d).  It  is  thus  evident  that  neutral  States  suffer  to  a  great  extent 
from  a  blockade,  and  such  an  undertaking  has  been  described  as  "  /o 
plus  grave  atteinte  qui  puisse  etre  portce  par  la  guerre  au  droit  des 
neutres  "  (e). 

A  blockade  being  thus  an  infringement  of  neutral  rights,  its  operation 
is  not  to  be  extended  further  than  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case 
render  it  necessary.  Thus  when  the  United  States  declared  all  the 
Southern  ports  blockaded,  and  a  squadron  cruised  oif  the  mouth  of  the 
Eio  Grande  to  intercept  the  trade  with  Texas,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  this  blockade  was  not  to  be  held  to  apply  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  in  Mexican  and  neutral  territory  (/). 
A  blockade  must  also  be  absolute,  that  is,  it  must  interdict  all  com- 
merce whatever  with  the  blockaded  port.  It  is  not  legitimate  if  it 
allows  to  either  belligerent  a  freedom  of  commerce  denied  to  the  sub- 
The Franeiska.  jects  of  neutral  States.  During  the  Crimean  war  various  orders  were 
issued  by  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  governments,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  permit  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  their  respective  subjects 
in  the  Baltic  ports,  while  those  ports  were  blockaded  by  the  English 
and  French  fleets,  but  which  excluded  neutrals  from  such  trade.  During 
this  blockade  a  Danish  (and  neutral)  ship  was  captured  by  an  English 
cruiser  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  Privy  Council  held 
that  as  the  blockade  was  relaxed  in  favour  of  belligerents  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  neutrals,  it  was  not  a  legal  blockade,  and  therefore  the  vessel 
was  improperly  seized  for  attempting  to  enter  the  port  of  Riga,  and 
must  be  restored  (y). 


§  510c. 

Extent  of 
blockades. 


(fl)  The  mien,  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  1  ; 
Ex  parte  Chavatu,  11  Jur.  N.  S.  400; 
NayUtr  r.  Taylor,  0  B.  &  C.  718. 

(b)  See  on  Uuh  Hubjuct  Purl.  Fapcrs, 
N.  America,  1873  (No.  2),  p.  14.  Letters 
of  HUtorioiu :  Ckmiraband. 

(e)  Doer  on  Insonnoe,  vol.  i.  loot.  7, 
4  82. 


(rf)  Calvo,  H.  §  1139. 

(r)  Cauohy,  torn.  ii.  p.  190.  See  also 
Fiore,  torn.  ii.  p.  41G. 

(/)  The  Pettrhoff,  b  Wullaco,  35  ;  The 
Frau  llmhe,  4  0.  Rob.  63 ;  The  Luna, 
Edw.  190. 

ijl)  The  Francinka  {Xorthootev.  Douglat), 
10  Moo.  1'.  0.  30. 
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''  To   constitute   a  violation    of   blockade,"   says    Sir   Chap.  III. 
W.   Scott,    "  three   things   must   be   proved :    1st.    The       §  511. 
existence   of   an   actual   blockade ;    2ndly.   The   know-  ^fi^^'"^" 
ledffe   of    the   party   supposed   to   have   offended :  and  p«>ved  to 

^  .  .  .  .  .  constitute  a 

3rdly.  Some   act   of  violation,   either   by  going   in   or  violation  of 

coming  out  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement 

of  blockade  "  (h).  «  k^o 

I.  The  definition  of  a  lawful  maritime  blockade,  re-  Actual  pre- 
quiring  the  actual  presence  of  a  maritime  force  stationed  blockading 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  °"^' 
communication  as  given   by  the   text  writei-s,   is  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  numerous  modern  treaties, 
and   especially  by   the    Convention   of    1801,    between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  intended  as  a  final  adjustment 
of  the  disputed  points  of  maritime  law,  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and  of  1801  (/).  e  5^3 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  requires  Temporary 

■,  .  interruption. 

the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  constitute 
a  lawful  blockade,  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
occasional  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
produced  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm,  which 
does  not  suspend  the  legal  opemtion  of  the  blockade. 
The  law  considers  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  accidental  removal  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
break  the  blockade  (k). 

§  513a. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  is  as  follows : —  Efficiency  of 

"Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  eflFective,  that  is  to  say,  Cockades, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy"  (l).  This  merely  puts  into  a  formula  what  was  already  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  leaves  the  often  disputed  question 
of  what  is  a  "sufficient  force "  in  the  same  state  as  before.  This  is,  in 
reality,  more  a  question  of  fact  than  of  law,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  defining  in  all  cases  what  is  a  sufficient 
force  (m).    "  In  the  eye  of  the  law,"  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn, 

(A)  The  Betsey,  1  C.  Rob.  92.  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger 

(i)  The  3rd  art.  sect.  4,  of  this  con-  in  entering." 
vention,  declares: — "That  in  order  to  (A)  The  Columbia,  1  C.  Rob.  154. 

determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  (/)  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 

port,  that  domination  is  given  only  where  p.  1283. 

there  is,  by  the  disposition  of  the  power  {m)  Cairo,  ii.    §    1148.      Bluntschli 

which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary,  §  829. 

Y  y2 
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Part  IV.      "  a  blockade  is  effective  if  tlie  enemy's  ships  are  in  such  numbers  and 
positions  as  to  render  running  the  blockade  a  matter  of  danger,  although 
some  vessels  may  succeed  in  getting  through "  ;   and  in  a  case  re- 
cently decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of   the  United   States  it  was 
declared  to  be  sufficient  if  the  danger  was  real  and  apparent,  and  that 
the  question  of  effectiveness  was  not  controlled  by  the  number  of  the 
blockading  forces,  and  that  one  modern  cruiser  is  enough  as  a  matter 
of  law,  if  it  is  sufficient  in  fact  for  the  purpose  and  renders  it  dangerous 
for  other  craft  to  enter  the  port(w).     A  blockade  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  maritime  operations.    It  maybe  made  effectual  by  batteries 
ashore  as  well  as  by  ships  afloat.     In  the  case  of  an  inland  port,  the 
most  effective  blockade  would  be  maintained  by  batteries  commanding 
the  river  or  inlet  by  which  it  may  be  approached,  supported  by  a 
naval  force  sufficient  to  warn   off   innocent   and    capture    offending 
vessels  attempting  to  enter  (o).      The  blockade    of    the  Confederate 
ports  by  the  United  States  was   one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in 
history.      It  extended  over  a  coast  line  of   more  than  3,000  miles, 
and  though,  at  the  outset,  the  Federal  fleet  was  not  equal  to  such 
a  gigantic  task,  foreign  governments  recognized  the  blockade.     As 
the  war  progressed  the  development  of  the  naval  resources  of  the 
Northern  States  enabled  them  to  intercept  most  of  the  trade  with  the 
South,  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  ultimate  success  (/>). 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that   this  extensive  blockade,    being  once 
established,  and  duly  notified,  was  to  be  deemed  to  continue  until 
notice  of  discontinuance,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof  of  discon- 
tinuance by  other  evidence.     Thus  ships  captured  for  endeavouring 
to  enter  or  leave  the  Confederate  ports  were  condemned  as  prize  when 
their  officers  saw,  or  swore  they  saw  no  blockading  ships  off  the 
ports  they  were  making  for  or  quitting  (q).     A  milder  rule  towards 
neutrals  was  adopted  by  France  in  1870.     French  naval  officers  were 
instructed  that  ships  approaching  a   blockaded  port  were  not  to  be 
deemed  to  intend  violating  the  blockade,  until  its  notification  had  been 
inscribed  on  their  register  or  ship's  papers,  by  an  officer  of  one  of 
the  ships  forming  the  blockade  (r). 

A  question  respecting  the  efficiency  of  a  blockade  arose  during  the 
last  Turco-Russian  war.  Turkey  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  whole 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Trebizond  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  maintained  it  by  a  force  of  cruisers  in  the  Black  Sea 
itself.  This  force  prevented  most  of  the  trade  with  the  Russian  ports 
from  being  carried  on ;  but,  besides  this,  the  Porte  stationed  two 
cruisers  in  the  Bospliorus,  and  any  vessels  which  escaped  the  Black 
Sea  squadron  were  captured  on  arriving  there,  and  taken  before  the 


§  513b. 

Tarkuh 
blockade  of 
the  Block  Sea 


(w)  Oeiptl  V.  Smith,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  410. 
The  Olindo  Rodrigun,  174  U.  8.  Beporta, 
p.  610. 

(o)  Tlu  Ciretuiian,  2  WalUoe,  140. 

\p)  Whcaton  by  Pnnn,  note  232. 


{q)  The  liaiffomj,  2  Wallaoo,  480  ;  TAo 
Andromeda,  Ibid.  p.  481. 

(;•)  Soo  Instructions,  art.  7.  Barboux, 
JuriMp.  du  Consuil  doH  FrlHOS,  1870 — 71| 
Appendix. 
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Prize  Court,  sitting  at  Constantinople.  A  more  complete  and  efficient  Chap.  III. 
blockade  could  not  possibly  be  devised,  nevertheless  it  was  argued  for 
the  owners  of  the  prizes,  that  being  neutral  vessels  (mostly  Greek),  as 
soon  as  they  had  escaped  the  Black  Sea  squadron,  they  were  free,  and 
were  no  longer  liable  to  capture.  The  Turkish  Prize  Court,  however, 
condemned  the  vessels.  This  case  was  peculiarly  important  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  Porte  had  intimated 
that  if  these  vessels  were  not  condemned,  the  bloc-kade  would  not  be 
recognized  b}'  other  countries.  To  hold  that  these  Greek  vessels  were 
not  liable  to  be  captured  in  the  Bosphorus  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  opening  the  general  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
Greece,  and  this  would  have  immediately  invalidated  the  whole 
blockade  («).  g  5^3^^ 

The  blockade  of  Formosa  was  notified  by  France  in  1884.     Great  Blockade  of 
Britain  protested,  through  its  ambassador  at  Paris,  alleging  that  the  'ormosa. 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  French    admiral  was  insufficient.     The 
blockade  was  in  consequence  abandoned  till  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments (/).  §  513d. 

The  blockade  of  insurgent  Haytian  ports,  proclaimed  by  Hayti  in  Blockade  of 
November,  1888,  having  ceased  to  be  effective  in  the  July  following,      *^  '' 
Lord  Salisbury  notified  to  the  Haj'tian  government  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  respected,  and  that  British  vessels  entering  or  leaving  ports 
in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents  must  not  be  molested  by  the  g^ovem- 
raent  cruisers  («). 

§514. 
2.  As  a  proclamation,  or  general  public  notification,  is  Knowledge  of 

not  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade,  so 
neither  can  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  blockade 
be  imputed  to  the  party,  merely  in  consequence  of  such  a 
proclamation  or  notification.  Not  only  must  an  actual 
blockade  exist,  but  a  knowledge  of  it  must  be  brought 
home  to  the  party,  in  order  to  show  that  it  has  been 
violated  (2-).  As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  declaration  of 
blockade  which  is  not  supported  by  the  fact  cannot  be 
deemed  legally  to  exist,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact, 
duly  notified  to  the  party  on  the  spot,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  affect  him  with  a  knowledge  of  it ;  for  the  public 
notifications  between  governments  can  be  meant  only  for 
the  information  of  individuals ;  but  if  the  individual  is 
personally  informed,  that  purpose  is  still  better  obtained 
than  by  a  public  declaration  [y).     \\'liere  the  vessel  sails 

(«)  See  the    Times,    loth    Dec.    1877,  («)  London  Gazette,  12th  July,  1889. 

p.  6.  \x)  The  Betsey,  1  C.  Rob.  93. 

(0  Annual  Register,  1884,  p.  373.  (y)  The  Mereurius,  1  C.  Rob.  83, 
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Part  rv,  from  a  country  lying  sufficiently  near  to  the  blockaded 
port  to  have  constant  information  of  the  state  of  the 
blockade,  whether  it  is  continued  or  is  relaxed,  no  special 
notice  is  necessary ;  for  the  public  declaration  in  this  case 
implies  notice  to  the  party,  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  receive  the  declaration  at  the  port  whence  the 
vessel  sails  (^).  But  where  the  country  lies  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  have  this  constant 
information,  they  may  lawfully  send  their  vessels  conjec- 
turally,  upon  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade 
broken  up,  after  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  this  case,  the  party  has  a  right  to  make  a  fair  inquiry 
whether  the  blockade  be  determined  or  not,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  involved  in  the  penalties  affixed  to  a 
violation  of  it,  unless,  upon  such  inquiry,  he  receives 

notice  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade  (a). 
c  515 
Constructive        "  There  are,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  '^  two  sorts  of  blockade ; 

^owiSge^  one  by  the  simple  /act  only,  the  other  by  a  notification 
accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the  former  case,  when 
the  fact  ceases  otherwise  than  by  accident,  or  the  shifting 
of  the  wind,  there  is  immediately  an  end  of  the  blockade ; 
but  where  the  fact  is  accompanied  by  a  public  notification 
from  the  government  of  a  belligerent  country  to  neutral 
governments,  I  apprehend,  prima  facte,  the  blockade  must 
be  supposed  to  exist  till  it  has  been  publicly  repealed. 
It  is  the  duty,  undoubtedly,  of  a  belligerent  country, 
which  has  made  the  notification  of  blockade,  to  notify 
in  the  same  way,  and  immediately,  the  discontinuance 
of  it ;  to  suffer  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  apply  the  noti- 
fication again  at  a  distant  time,  would  bo  a  fraud  on 
neutral  nations,  and  a  conduct  which  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  any  country  would  pursue.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not,  in  any  case,  expire 
de  facto  ;  but  I  say  that  such  a  conduct  is  not  hastily  to 
be  presumed  against  any  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  till  such 
a  case  is  clearly  made  out,  I  shall  hold  that  a  blockade  by 

(z)  TheJmf>retro»,lla,20.-Boh.  131.  ^^j  Th^  Bet,0y,  1  0.  Rob.  332. 

Tht  Calypto,  Ibid.  298.  ^  '  "' 
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notification  is,  prima  facie,  to  be  presumed  to  continue  Chap.  HI. 
till  the  notification  is  revoked  "  (i).  And  in  another  case 
he  says: — ''The  effect  of  a  notification  to  any  foreign 
government  would  clearly  be  to  include  all  the  individuals 
of  that  nation ;  it  would  be  nugatory,  if  individuals  were 
allowed  to  plead  their  ignorance  of  it ;  it  is  the  duty  of 
foreign  governments  to  communicate  the  information  to 
their  subjects,  whose  interests  they  are  bound  to  protect. 
I  shall  hold,  therefore,  that  a  neutral  master  can  never 
be  heard  to  aver  against  a  notification  of  blockade  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  it.  If  he  is  really  ignorant  of  it,  it  may 
be  subject  of  representation  to  his  own  government,  and 
may  raise  a  claim  of  compensation  from  them,  but  it  can 
be  no  plea  in  the  court  of  a  belligerent.  In  the  case  of 
a  blockade  de  facto  only,  it  may  be  otherwise  ;  but  this 
is  a  case  of  a  blockade  by  notification.  Another  distinc- 
tion between  a  notified  blockade  and  a  blockade  existing 
de  facto  only,  is,  that  in  the  former  the  act  of  sailing  for 
a  blockaded  place  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  notification  will  be  formally 
revoked,  and  that  due  notice  will  be  given  of  it;  till  that 
is  done,  the  port  is  to  be  considered  as  closed  up,  and 
from  the  moment  of  quitting  port  to  sail  on  such  a  desti- 
nation, the  offence  of  violating  the  blockade  is  complete, 
and  the  property  engaged  in  it  subject  to  confiscation. 
It  may  be  different  in  a  blockade  existing  de  facto  only; 
there  no  presumption  arises  as  to  the  continuance,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  party  may  be  admitted  as  an  excuse 
for  sailing  on  a  doubtful  and  provisional  destination  "  [c). 

§  515a. 
In  the  case  of  a  simple  blockade,  the  captors  are  bound  to  prove  its  Simple  and 

existence  at  the  time  of  capture ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  public  blockade,  P,"^^^ 

the  claimants  are  held  liable  to  proof  of  discontinuance,  in  order  to 

protect  themselves  from  the  penalties  of  alleged  violation  (rf).     In  the 

case  of  a  public  blockade,  a  ship  hovering  near  a  blockaded  port  cannot 

say  she  was  going  to  the  blockading  squadron  to  ask  for  authority  to 

continue  her  voyage  (e). 

(4)  The  Neptunm,  1  0.  Rob.  171.  (^)  The  Admiral,  3  Wallace,  603 ;  The 

^{^)  The  Neptunu,,  Hempel,  2  C.  Rob.       j^j^i^^  jtid.  83;  The  Cheshire,  Ibid. 

{d)  The  Ch-ccmian,  2  Wallace,  150.  ^^^- 
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Part  IV. 
§  515b. 

Extent  of 
notice. 


§516. 

Treaty 
Btipulations 
as  to  notice. 


"A  notice  of  blockade,"  says  Prof.  Bernard,  "must  not  be  more 
extensive  than  the  blockade  itself.  A  belligerent  cannot  be  allowed 
to  proclaim  tbat  he  has  instituted  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the 
enemy,  within  certain  specified  limits,  when  in  truth  he  has  only 
blockaded  some  of  them.  Such  a  course  would  introduce  all  the  evils 
of  what  is  termed  a  '  paper  blockade,'  and  would  be  attended  with  the 
grossest  injustice  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals.  Accordingly,  a  neutral 
is  at  liberty  to  disregard  such  a  notice,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  penalties 
attending  a  breach  of  blockade  for  afterwards  attempting  to  enter  one 
of  the  ports  which  really  are  blockaded  "  (  /). 

A  more  definite  rule  as  to  the  notification  of  an  existing 
blockade  has  been  frequently  provided  by  conventional 
stipulations  between  different  maritime  powers.  Thus, 
by  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  declared — ''  That 
whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port 
or  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  without  knowing  that 
the  same  is  either  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is 
agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circumstanced  may  be  turned 
away  from  such  port  or  place ;  but  she  shall  not  be 
detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  confiscated, 
unless,  after  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter ; 
but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or 
place  she  may  think  proper."  This  stipulation,  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  contained  in  previous  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers,  having  been  disre- 
garded by  the  naval  authorities  and  prize  courts  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  attention  of  the  British  government 
was  called  to  the  subject  by  an  official  communica- 
tion from  the  American  government.  In  consequence  of 
this  communication,  instructions  were  sent  out  in  the 
year  1804,  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  the  naval 
commanders  and  judges  of  the  vice-admiralty  courts, 
not  to  consider  any  blockade  of  the  French  West-India 
islands  as  existing,  unless  in  respect  to  particular 
ports  wliicli  were  actually  invested ;  and  then  not  to 
capture  vessels  bound  to  such  ports,  unless  they  should 


(/)  Moantogue  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  Gt.  Britain,  p.  231.    Northcote  v.  Doug- 
Ian  {The  FraneiMka),  10  MfMJ.  P.  C.  37. 
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previously  have  been  warned  not  to  enter  them.     The   Chap.  III. 

stipulation  in  the  treaty  intended  to  be  enforced  by  these 

instructions  seems  to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law 

of  nations,  and  is  admitted  by  the  contracting  parties 

to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  that  law,  or  to  constitute 

a  rule  between  themselves  in  place  of  it.     Neither  the 

law  of  nations  nor  the  treaty  admits  of  the  condemnation 

of  a  neutral  vessel  for  the  mere  intention   to  enter  a 

blockaded   port,   unconnected   with   any  fact.      In   the 

above-cited  cases,  the  fact  of  sailing  was  coupled  with 

the  intention,  and  the  condemnation  was  thus  founded 

upon  a  supposed  actual  breach  of  the  blockade.     Sailing 

for  a  blockaded  port,  knowing  it  to  be  blockaded,  was 

there  construed  into  an  attempt  to  enter  that  port,  and 

was,  therefore,  adjudged  a  breach  of  blockade  from  the 

departure  of  the  vessel.     But  the  fact  of  clearing  out  for 

a  blockaded   port   is,   in   itself,  innocent,  unless   it    bo 

accompanied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade.     The 

right  to  treat  the  vessel  as  an  enemy,  is  declared  by 

Vattel  (liv.  iii.  sect.  177)  to  be  founded  on  the  attempt  to 

enter ;  and  certainly  this  attempt  must  be  made  by  a 

person  knowing  the  fact.     The  import  of  the  treaty,  and 

of  the  instructions  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  is, 

that  a  vessel  cannot  be  placed  in   the  situation  of  one 

having  a  notice  of  the  blockade,  until  she  is  warned  off. 

They  gave  her  a  right  to  inquire   of   the   blockading 

squadron,  if  she  had  not  previously  received  this  warning 

from  one  capable  of  giving  it,  and  consequently  dispensed 

with   her   making  that  inquiry  elsewhere.      A  neutral 

vessel  might  thus  lawfully  sail  for  a  blockaded  port, 

knowing  it  to  be  blockaded ;  and  being  found  sailing 

towards  such  a  port  would  not  constitute  an  attempt  to 

break  the  blockade,  unless  she  should  be  actually  warned 

off(^)-  ^  §517. 

AVhere  an  enemy's  port  was    declared   in  a  state  of  Bio<;kadinor 

blockade  by  notification,  and  at  the  same  time  when  the  off  by  hostile 

attack. 

{g)  Fitzsimmom  v.    The  Newport   In-       Merry's  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Madi- 

r,  ^    ^        I.     ic      Tir  son,  12th  April,  1804.     Wheaton's  Rep. 

suranee  Company,  4  Cranch,   18o.     Mr.  ,....'  ^ 

vol.  ui.  Appendix,  p.  11. 
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Part  rv.    notification  was  issued,  news  arrived  that  the  blockading 


§518. 


squadron  had  been  driven  off  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  the  blockade  was  held  by  the  Prize  Court  to  be 
null  and  defective  from  the  beginning,  in  the  main 
circumstance  that  it  is  essentially  to  give  it  legal  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  neutral  vessels 
to  the  observance  of  a  notification,  accompanied  by  a 
circumstance  that  defeated  its  effect.  This  case  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  independent  of  the  presumption 
arising  from  notification  in  other  instances ;  the  notifica- 
tion being  defeated,  it  must  have  been  shown  that  the 
actual  blockade  was  again  resumed,  and  the  vessel  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  warning,  if  any  such  blockade 
had  existed  when  she  arrived  off  the  port.  The  mere 
act  of  sailing  for  the  port,  under  the  dubious  state  of  the 
actual  blockade  at  the  time,  was  deemed  insufficient  to  fix 
upon  the  vessel  the  penalty  for  breaking  the  blockade  (h). 
Newno'trce  In  the  abovo  case,  a  question  was  raised  whether  the 

Iv^TcAse!  notification  which  had  issued  was  not  still  operative;  but 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  so  con- 
sidered, and  that  a  neutral  power  was  not  obliged,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  presume  the  continuance  of  a 
blockade,  nor  to  act  upon  a  supposition  that  the  blockade 
would  be  resumed  by  any  other  competent  force.  But 
in  a  subsequent  case,  where  it  was  suggested  that  the 
blockading  squadron  had  actually  returned  to  its  former 
station  off  the  port,  in  order  to  renew  the  blockade,  a 
question  arose  whether  there  had  been  that  notoriety  of 
the  fact,  arising  from  the  operation  of  time,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  must  bo  taken  to  have  brought  the 
existence  of  the  blockade  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
parties.  Among  other  modes  of  resolving  this  question, 
a  prevailing  consideration  would  have  been  the  length  of 
time  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  country  from 
which  the  vessel  sailed.  But  as  nothing  more  came  out 
in  evidence  than  that  the  squadron  came  off  the  port  on 
a  certain  day,  it  was  held  that  this  would  not  restore  a 

(h)  The  Trihetett,  C  0.  Bob.  66. 
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blockade  which  had  been  thus  effectually  raised,  but  Chap.  III. 
that  it  must  be  renewed  again  by  notification,  before 
foreign  nations  could  be  affected  with  an  obligation  to 
observe  it.  The  squadron  might  return  off  the  port  with 
different  intentions.  It  might  arrive  there  as  a  fleet  of 
observation  merely,  or  for  the  purpose  of  only  a  qualified 
blockade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commander  might 
attempt  to  connect  the  two  blockades  together  ;  but  this 
is  what  could  not  be  done ;  and,  in  order  to  revive  the 
former  blockade,  the  same  form  of  communication  must 
have  been  observed  de  novo  that  is  necessary  to  establish 
an  original  blockade  (/).  §  5x9, 

3.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  some  act  of  ^Jf^^^j^^J  "** 
violation  is  essential  to  a  breach  of  blockade ;  as  either  neoeasary. 
going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  port  with  a  cargo  laden 
after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade  (k). 

Thus,  by  the  edict  of  the  States-General  of  Holland, 
of  1630,  relative  to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Flanders, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  vessels  and  goods  of  neutrals 
which  should  be  found  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the 
said  ports,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  show  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  run  into  them ;  or  which, 
from  the  documents  on  board,  should  appear  bound  to 
the  said  ports,  although  they  should  be  found  at  a 
distance  from  them,  should  be  confiscated,  unless  they 
should,  voluntarily,  before  coming  in  sight  of  or  being 
chased  by  i\\Q  Dutch  ships  of  war,  change  their  intention, 
while  the  thing  was  yet  undone,  and  alter  their  course. 
Bynkershoek,  in  commenting  upon  this  part  of  the  de- 
cree, defends  the  reasonableness  of  the  provision  which 
affects  vessels  found  so  near  to  the  blockaded  jJorts  as  to  show 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  ivere  endeavouring  to  run  into  them^ 
upon  the  ground  of  legal  presumption,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  extreme  and  well-proved  necessity  only.  Still 
more  reasonable  is  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  confis- 
cation, where  the  intention  is  expressly  avowed  by  the 
papers  found  on  board.     The  third  article  of  the  same 

(i)  The  Hoffnung,  Ibid.  112.  (*)  The  BetMify  1  C.  Rob.  93. 
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Part  IV.  edict  also  subjected  to  confiscation  such  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  as  should  come  out  of  the  said  ports,  not  having 
been  forced  into  them  by  stress  of  weather,  although 
they  should  be  captured  at  a  distance  from  them,  unless 
they  had,  after  leaving  the  enemy's  port,  performed  their 
voyage  to  a  port  of  their  own  country,  or  to  some  other 
neutral  or  free  port,  in  which  case  they  should  be  exempt 
from  condemnation  ;  but  if,  in  coming  out  of  the  said 
ports  of  Flanders,  they  should  be  pursued  by  the  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  and  chased  into  another  port,  such  as  their 
own,  or  that  of  their  destination,  and  found  on  the  high 
seas  coming  out  of  such  port,  in  that  case  they  might  be 
captured  and  condemned.  Bynkershoek  considers  this 
provision  as  distinguishing  the  case  of  a  vessel  having 
broken  the  blockade,  and  afterwards  terminated  her 
voyage  by  proceeding  voluntarily  to  her  destined  port, 
and  that  of  a  vessel  chased  and  compelled  to  take  refuge ; 
which  latter  might  still  be  captured  after  leaving  the 
port  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  And  in  conformity 
with  these  principles  are  the  more  modern  law  and 
practice  [1). 

§519a. 

Intent  to  The   sailing  of  a  vessel  with  a  premeditated  intent  to  violate  a 

block^  hloctade  is,  ipso  facto,  a  violation  of  the  blockade,  and  renders  her 

subject  to  capture  from  the  moment  she  leaves  the  port  of  departure, 
and  if  a  master  has  actual  notice  of  a  blockade  he  is  not  at  liberty 
even  to  approach  the  blockaded  port  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries  (m).  It  is  not  the  more  mental  design  that  subjects  the 
goods  to  confiscation,  but  the  overt  act  of  starting  for,  or  proceeding 
towards  the  prohibited  port  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  blockaded, 
and  continuing  that  course  up  to  tlie  time  of  capture  (n).  The 
intent,  however,  must  exist  in  order  to  constitute  the  delictum,  and 
it  must  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  the  bills  of  lading,  the  letters  and  papers  on 
board,  the  acts  and  words  of  the  owners  and  charterers,  or  the 
spoliation  of  papers.  Delay  in  sailing  after  complete  loading,  or  a 
change  of  course  in  order  to  avoid  a  man-of-war,  afford  good  grounds 


(/)  Byiikemhook,   QueeHt.   Jur.    Pub.  (w)  The  AduUi,   176  U.  S.   Reports, 

lib.    i.    cap.    11.      The    Wehaari    Van  V-  36^. 

Pdtaw,    2    C.    Rob.    138;  The  Juffrow  (")   The  John  Oilpiu,m^\MUoT^,VT\zo 

'  ^  Jf  CaBOH,  291  ;  llallwk,  oh.  23,  §23.   rea/o« 

Maria  Sehroeder,  3  0.  Rob.  147.  ^  j^  g  Crnnch,  446. 
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for  suspicion  (o).  'Every  dissemblance  in  the  ship's  papers  will  be  Chap.  III. 
regarded  as  intended  to  conceal  what  could  not  safely  be  disclosed,  and 
to  afford  evidence  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel  is  falsified  {p). 
The  circumstance  that  the  master  was  also  master  of  a  ship  con- 
demned before,  will  be  noticed  by  the  Court  (q).  But  if  the  intention 
be  bond  fide  abandoned  at  the  time  of  capture,  the  ship  will  not  be 
condemned ;  only  in  this  case  very  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
a  complete  abandonment  of  the  intent  will  be  recjuired  (r).  Since  a 
blockade  exposes  ships  intending  to  enter  the  jwrt  to  the  risk  of  con- 
fiscation, a  shipowner  who  before  the  blockade  contracted  to  carry 
goods  to  the  port  (unless  restrained  by  princes,  &c.),  is  entitled  to 
throw  up  his  contract  when  the  port  becomes  blockaded  («).  p  519b 

The   stringency   of   the   rule   prohibiting  vessels  from   entering  a  Justifiable 
blockaded  port  is  only  relaxed  when  the  ship  attempting  to  enter  does  l?*""?^)?  * 
80  from  reasons  of  necessity.     She  may  be  out  of  provisions  or  water,  port, 
or  she  may  be  in  a  leaking  condition,  and  no  other  port  be  of  easy 
access.     The  case,  however,  must  be  one  of  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
necessity;   and  this  must  be  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
"Nothing  less,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "than  an  uncontrollable  neces- 
sity, which  admits  of  no  compromise,  and  cannot  be  resisted,"  will  bo 
held  a  justification  of  the  offence.     Any  rule  less  stringent  than  this 
would  open  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  fraud.     Attempted  evasions  of  the 
blockade  would  be  excused  upon  pretences  of  distress  and  danger  not 
warranted  by  the  facts,  but  the  falsity  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
expose  (/).  g  519^ 

The  general,  but  not  the  universal  rule  is,  that  when  a  ship  is  con-  Cargo  on  tihio 

demned  for  breach  of  blockade  the  cargo  follows  the  same  fate.     The  condemned 

°  for  breach  of 

owners  of   the  cargo  are  concluded   by  the  act  of   the  master,  even  blockade. 

though  the  breach  of  blockade  was  without  their  privity,  or  contrary 

to  their  wishes.     When  the  owners  of  the  cargo  knew,  or  might  have 

known,  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade  when  the  shipment  was  made, 

the  inference  of  law  is  irresistible  that  they  were  privy  to  violating  the 

blockade.     The  master  is  to  be  treated  as  the  agent  for  the  cargo  as 

well  as  for  the  ship  (u). 

With  respect  to  violating  a  blockade  by  coming  out  violation  of 


with  a  cargo,  the  time  of  shipment  is  very  material ;  for 
although  it  might  be  hard  to  refuse  a  neutral  liberty  to 


(o)   The   Cireaisian,    2   Wallace,    135;  (r)   2%* /oAw  G't/piw,  Blatchford,  Prize 

The  Baifforrt/, Ibid.  Hi;  The  Andromeda,  Cases,  291. 

Ibid.  482  ;   The  Cornelius,  3  Wallace,  214.  («)  Geipel  v.  Smith,  L,  R.  7  Q.  B.  404. 

(p)  The    Louisa    Agnes,    Blatchford,  (<)  The  Diana,   7  Wallace,   369 ;   The 

Prize   Cases,    112;    The   Mentor,    Edw.  A/iyor  ^arAoMr,  Blatchford,  Prize  Cases, 

207.  167  ;     The   Forest   King,    Ibid.    2  ;     The 

{q)   The  Diana,  7  Wallace,   360;   The  Fanaghia  Rhomba,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  168, 

William  II.  Northrop,  Blatchford,  Prize  («)   The  Fanaghia  Ehomba  {Baltazzi  t. 

Cases,  235.  -Ry<<w),  12  Moo.  P.  C.  168. 
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Part  IV.  retire  with  a  cargo  already  laden,  and  by  that  act  already 
become  neutral  property ;  yet,  after  the  commencement 
of  a  blockade,  a  neutral  cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose, 
in  any  way,  to  assist  the  exportation  of  the  property  of 
the  enemy  (x).  A  neutral  ship  departing  can  only  take 
away  a  cargo  bond  fide  j^urchased  and  delivered  before  the 
commencement  of  the  blockade ;  if  she  afterwards  take 
on  board  a  cargo,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  blockade.  But 
where  a  ship  was  transferred  from  one  neutral  merchant 
to  another  in  a  blockaded  port,  and  sailed  out  in  ballast, 
she  was  determined  not  to  have  violated  the  blockade  ( ?/), 
So  where  goods  were  sent  into  the  blockaded  port  before 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  but  reshipped  by 
order  of  the  neutral  proprietor,  as  found  unsaleable, 
during  the  blockade,  they  were  held  entitled  to  restitu- 
tion. For  the  same  rule  which  permits  neutrals  to  with- 
draw their  vessels  from  a  blockaded  port  extends  also, 
with  equal  justice,  to  merchandise  sent  in  before  the 
blockade,  and  withdrawn  lond  fide  by  the  neutral  pro- 

§521.      P^etor(4 
Purchase  of         After  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  a  neutral  is 
biociLIkd       no  longer  at  liberty  to  make  any  purchase  in  that  port. 
^^'  Thus,  where  a  ship  which  had  been  purchased  by  a 

neutral  of  the  enemy  in  a  blockaded  port,  and  sailed  on 
a  voyage  to  the  neutral  country,  had  been  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  a  belligerent  port,  where  she  was 
seized,  she  was  held  liable  to  condemnation  under  the 
general  rule.  That  the  vessel  had  been  purchased  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  another  vessel,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  unavailing  circumstance  on  a  question  of 
blockade.  If  the  ship  has  been  purchased  in  a  blockaded 
port,  ihat  alone  is  the  illegal  act,  and  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  out  of  what  funds  the  purchase  was  effected. 
Another  distinction  taken  in  argument  was,  that  the  vessel 
had  terminated  her  voyage,  and  therefore  that  the  penalty 
would  no  longer  attach.     But  this  was  also  overruled, 

(«)  771*  Btiuy,  1  0.  Rob.  98.  (')  T/iePotsdam,  4  C.  Rob.  89  ;  Olivera 

(y)  JTn  VrowJudtth,  IhH.  160.  ^    -"  ' 
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because  the  port  into  which  she  had  been  driven  was  not   Chap,  ni. 
represented  as  forming  any  part  of  her  original  destina- 
tion.   It  was  therefore  impossible  to  consider  this  accident 
as  any  discontinuance  of  the  voyage,  or  as  a  defeasance 
of  the  penalty  which  had  been  incurred  (a).  g  522. 

A  maritime  blockade  is  not  violated  by  sending  goods  interior  canal 

J  o  o  navigation. 

to  the  blockaded  port,  or  by  bringing  them  from  the 
same,  through  the  interior  canal  navigation  or  land  car- 
riage of  the  country.  A  blockade  may  be  of  different 
descriptions.  A  mere  maritime  blockade,  effected  by  a 
force  operating  only  at  sea,  can  have  no  opemtion  upon 
the  interior  communications  of  the  port.  The  legal 
blockade  can  extend  no  further  than  the  actual  blockade 
can  be  applied.  If  the  place  be  not  invested  on  the  land 
side,  its  interior  communications  with  other  ports  cannot 
be  cut  off.  If  the  blockade  be  rendered  imperfect  by 
this  rule  of  construction,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  its  physical 
inadequacy,  by  which  the  extent  of  its  legal  pretensions 
is  unavoidably  limited(^).  But  goods  shipped  in  a  river, 
having  been  previously  sent  in  lighters  along  the  coast 
from  the  blockaded  port,  with  the  ship  under  charter- 
party  proceeding  also  from  the  blockaded  port  in  ballast 
to  take  them  on  board,  were  held  liable  to  confiscation. 
This  case  is  very  different  from  the  preceding,  because 
there  the  communication  had  been  by  inland  navigation, 
which  was  in  no  manner  and  in  no  part  of  it  subject  to 
the  blockade  (c).  «  koo 

The  offence  incurred  by  a  breach  of  blockade  generally  Duration  of 
remains  during  the  voyage;  but  the  offence  never  travels 
on  with  the  vessel  further  than  to  the  end  of  the  return 
voyage,  although  if  she  is  taken  in  any  part  of  that 
voyage,  she  is  taken  in  delicto.  This  is  deemed  reason- 
able, because  no  other  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
belligerent  cruisers  to  vindicate  the  violated  law.  But 
where  the  blockade  has  been  raised  between  the  time  of 
sailing  and  the  capture,  the  penalty  does  not  attach ; 

(a)   The  Juffrow  Maria  Sehroeder,  4  C.       Teterhoff,  6  Wallace,  35. 
Rob.  note.  (c)  The   NeutralUet,   3  C.   Rob.    297 ; 

(J)  The    Comet,  Edw.    Ad.    32 ;     The       The  Stert,  4  Ibid.  65. 
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§  524. 

Right  of  visi- 
tation and 
search. 


§525. 

Right  of 
search  and 
convoy. 


because  the  blockade  being  gone,  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  penalty  to  prevent  future  transgression  no  longer 
exists.  When  the  blockade  is  raised,  a  veil  is  thrown 
over  everything  that  has  been  done,  and  the  vessel  is  no 
longer  taken  in  delicto.  The  delictum  may  have  been  com- 
pleted at  one  period,  but  it  is  by  subsequent  events  done 
away(c?). 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  neutral  vessels 
at  sea  is  a  belligerent  right,  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  contraband  of 
war,  and  vessels  committing  a  breach  of  blockade.  Even 
if  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property  be  ever  so 
strictly  limited,  and  the  rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  be 
adopted,  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  essential,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  ships  themselves  are 
neutral,  and  documented  as  such,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations  and  treaties ;  for,  as  Bynkershoek  observes, 
*'  It  is  lawful  to  detain  a  neutral  vessel,  in  order  to 
ascertain,  not  by  the  flag  merely,  which  may  be  fraudu- 
lently assumed,  but  by  the  documents  themselves  on 
board,  whether  she  is  really  neutral."  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  practice  of  maritime  captures  could  not  exist 
without  it.  Accordingly  the  text  writers  generally  con- 
cur in  recognising  the  existence  of  this  right  {e). 

The  international  law  on  this  subject  is  ably  summed 
up  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Maria,  where  the 
exercise  of  the  right  was  attempted  to  be  resisted  by  the 
interposition  of  a  convoy  of  Swedish  ships  of  war.  In 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 


(rf)  The  Welvaart  Van  Pillaw,  2  C.  Rob. 
128  ;  The  Liiette,  0  C.  Rob.  387.  As  to 
how  far  the  act  of  the  mastor  binda  the 
shipowner  in  caHCH  of  breach  of  blockade, 
■ee  tho  oases  collected  in  Wheaton's 
Reports,  toI,  11.  Appendix,  pp.  36 — 40. 
Tht  Wren,  6  Wallace,  682. 

{e)  Bynkershoek,  Qunst.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  14.  Vattol,  Droit  des  Qens, 
lir.  iil.  ch.  7,  }  114.  Martens,  rr<-ci8, 
ko.,  Uv.  viU.  0.  7,  }}  317,  321.    Oalliani, 


dei  Doveri  de  Principi  Neutrali,  &o., 
p.  458.  Lamprodi,  Del  Commoroio  de 
Popoli  Neutrali,  &o.,  p.  185.  Kliibor, 
Droit  dos  Gens  Moderno  do  I'Europe, 
§  293.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
at  bottom  tho  right  is  not  exercised  upon 
a  neutral  vcssol,  but  upon  a  vesaol  tho 
oharactor  of  which  is  unknown.  IIofFter, 
§  168,  Qoffckon,  note  3,  citing  Haute- 
feuillo. 
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in  that  memorable  case,  this  learned  civilian  lays  down  Chap.  III. 

the  three  following  principles  of  law  : —  §  526. 

1.  That  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  TJie  Maria. 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  the  cargoes, 

the  destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully 
commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation.  *'  I  say, 
be  the  ships,  the  cargoes,  and  the  destinations  what  they 
may,  because,  till  they  are  visited  and  searched,  it  does 
not  appear  what  the  ships  or  the  destination  are  ;  and  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  these  points  that  the 
necessity  of  this  right  of  visitation  and  search  exists. 
This  right  is  so  clear  in  principle,  that  no  man  can  deny 
it  who  admits  the  right  of  maritime  capture ;  because  if 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain  by  sufficient  inquiry 
whether  there  is  property  that  can  legally  be  captured, 
it  is  impossible  to  capture.  Even  those  who  contend  for 
the  inadmissible  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods ^  must 
admit  the  exercise  of  this  right  at  least  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  ships  are  free  ships  or  not. 
The  right  is  equally  clear  in  practice ;  for  practice  is 
uniform  and  universal  upon  the  subject.  The  many 
European  treaties  which  refer  to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as 
pre-existing,  and  merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.  All 
writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  unanimously  acknowledge 
it,  without  the  exception  even  of  Hubner  himself,  the 
great  champion  of  neutral  privileges." 

2.  That  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign  being 
forcibly  interposed  cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a 
lawfully  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser.  ''  Two  sove- 
reigns may  unquestionably  agree,  if  they  think  fit,  as  in 
some  late  instances  they  have  agreed,  by  special  covenant, 
that  the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed  ships  along  with 
their  merchant  ships  shall  be  mutually  understood  to 
imply  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  that  convoy  of 
merchant  ships  inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutrality ; 
and  if  they  consent  to  accept  this  pledge,  no  third  party 
has  a  right  to  quarrel  with  it,  any  more  than  any  other 
pledge  which  they  may  agree  mutually  to  accept.  But 
surely  no  sovereign  can  legally  compel  the  acceptance  of 

w.  z  z 
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Part  IV.  such  a  security  by  mere  force.  The  only  security  known 
to  the  law  of  nations  upon  this  subject,  independently  of 
all  special  covenant,  is  the  right  of  personal  visitation 
and  search,  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  have  the  interest 
in  making  it." 

3.  That  the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of 
this  right  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld 
from  visitation  and  search.  ''  For  the  proof  of  this  I 
need  only  refer  to  Vattel,  one  of  the  most  correct,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  indulgent,  of  modern  professors  of 
public  law.  In  book  iii.  c.  7,  sect.  114,  he  expresses 
himself  thus  : — '  On  ne  peut  empecher  le  transport  des 
effets  de  contrebande,  si  I'on  ne  visite  pas  les  vaisseaux 
neutres.  On  est  done  en  droit  de  les  visiter.  Quelques 
nations  puissantes  ont  refus^  en  diff^rents  temps  de  se 
soumettre  k  cette  visite.  Aujourd'hui  un  vaisseau  neutre, 
qui  refuseroit  de  souffrir  la  visite,  se  feroit  condamner 
par  cela  seul,  comme  ^tant  de  bonne  prise.'  Vattel  is 
here  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  lawyer  merely  delivering 
an  opinion,  but  as  a  witness  asserting  a  fact — the  fact 
that  such  is  the  existing  practice  of  modern  Europe. 
Conformably  to  this  principle,  we  find  in  the  celebrated 
French   ordinance   of    1681,   now  in  force,   article   12, 

*  That  every  vessel  shall  be  good  prize  in  case  of  resist- 
ance and  combat ; '  and  Valin,  in  his  smaller  Com- 
mentary, p.  81,  says  expressly,  that,  although  the 
expression  is  in  the  conjunctive,  yet  that  the  resistance 
alone  is  sufficient.  He  refers  to  the  Spanish  Ordinance, 
1718,  evidently  copied  from  it,  in  which  it  is  expressed 
in  the  disjunctive,  '  in  case  of  resistance  or  combat.' 
And  recent  instances  are  at  hand  and  within  view,  in 
which  it  appears  that  Spain  continues  to  act  upon 
this  principle.  The  first  time  it  occurs  to  my  notice  on 
the  inquiries  I  liave  been  able  to  make  in  the  institutes 
of  our  own  country  respecting  matters  of  this  nature, 
except  what  occurs  in  thcf  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 
is  in  the  Order  of  Council,  1064,  art.  12,  which  directs, 

*  That  when  any  ship,  nu)t  withal  by  tlie  royal  navy  or 
other  ship  conunisHionutcd,  sliull   fight  or  make  resist- 
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ance,  the  ship  and  goods  shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize.'  Chap,  III. 
A  similar  article  occurs  in  the  proclamation  of  1672. 
I  am,  therefore,  warranted  in  saying  that  it  was  the 
rule,  and  the  undisputed  rule,  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  rule  may  not  have  been  broken  in 
upon,  in  some  instances,  by  considerations  of  comity  or 
of  policy,  by  which  it  may  be  fit  that  the  administration 
of  this  species  of  law  should  be  tempered  in  the  hands 
of  those  tribunals  which  have  a  right  to  entertain  and 
apply  them;  for  no  man  can  deny  tliat  a  State  may 
recede  from  its  extreme  rights,  and  that  its  supreme 
councils  are  authorized  to  detennine  in  what  cases  it 
may  be  fit  to  do  so,  the  particular  captor  having,  in  no 
case,  any  other  right  and  title  than  what  the  State  itself 
would  possess  under  the  same  facts  of  capture.  But  I 
stand  with  confidence  upon  all  principles  of  reason — 
upon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattel — upon  the  insti- 
tutes of  other  great  maiitimo  countries,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  own  country,  when  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  that,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood,  a  deliberate  and 
continued  resistance  to  search,  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
vessel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by  the  legal 
consequence  of  confiscation  "  (/).  c  527, 

The  judgment  of  condemnation  pronounced  in  this  '^*  *™®<* . 
case  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  isoo. 
entered  into  by  the  Baltic  powers,  in  1800,  which  league 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and 
the  points  in  controversy  between  these  powers  and 
Great  Britain  were  finally  adjusted  by  the  convention 
of  5tli  June,  1801.  By  the  4th  article  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  right  of  search  as  to  merchant  vessels  sailing 
under  neutral  convoy  was  modified  by  limiting  it  to  public 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  excluding  private 
armed  vessels.  Subject  to  this  modification,  the  preten- 
sion of  resisting  by  means  of  convoy  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  search  was  surrendered  by  Russia 
and  the  other  Northern  powers,  and  various  regulations 

(/)  The  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  340. 
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were  provided  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  that  right  to  the 
injury  of  neutral  commerce.  As  has  ah'eady  been  ob- 
served, the  object  of  this  treaty  is  expressly  declared  by 
the  contracting  parties,  in  its  preamble,  to  be  the  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  which  had  grown  out  of  the  armed 
neutrality  by  ''an  invariable  determination  of  their  prin- 
ciples upon  the  rights  of  neutrality  in  their  application  to 
their  respective  monarchies."  The  8th  article  also  pro- 
vides that  ''the  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the 
present  Act,  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime 
wars  in  which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged, 
whilst  the  other  remains  neutral.  These  stipulations 
shall  consequently  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall 
serve  as  a  constant  rule  for  the  contracting  parties  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  navigation  "  [g). 

In  the  case  of  The  Maria^  the  resistance  of  the  convoy- 
ing ship  was  held  to  be  a  resistance  of  the  whole  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels  under  convoy,  and  subjected  the  whole 
to  confiscation.  This  was  a  case  of  neutral  property  con- 
demned for  an  attempted  resistance  by  a  neutral  armed 
vessel  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
by  a  lawfully  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser.  But  the 
forcible  resistance  by  an  enemy  master  will  not,  in 
general,  affect  neutral  property  laden  on  board  an  enemy's 
merchant  vessel ;  for  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  rescue  his 
vessel  from  the  possession  of  the  captor  is  nothing  more 
than  the  hostile  act  of  a  hostile  2)erson,  who  has  a  perfect 
right  to  make  such  an  attempt.  "  If  a  neutral  master," 
says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  attempts  a  rescue,  or  to  withdraw 
himself  from  search,  he  violates  a  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  submit  to  search,  and 
to  come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the  property  of  the  ship  or 


{g)  The  question  arising  out  of  the 
of  the  Swcdiah  convoy  gave  rifle 
to  aerersl  inntructivo  poloniic  essayB. 
The  Jodgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  was  at- 
taoked  by  Profemor  J.  F.  W.  Sohlegel, 
of  CopenhAgOD,  in  a  Treatise  on  the 
Viflitatioii  of  Neutral  Ships  under  Con- 
Tojr,  tnafll.  London,  1801 ;  and  Tindi- 


catod  by  Dr.  Croko  in  '•  Remarks  on 
M.  Schlogd'H  Work,"  1801.  See,  also, 
"Letters  of  Sulpicius  on  tlie  Northern 
Confederacy,"  London,  1801.  "Sub- 
stance of  the  Speeoli  of  Loi-d  Gronville 
in  the  House  of  Lordw,  Novoinbcr  13, 
1801,"  London,  180'2.  Wheatou'w  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  390—420. 
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cargo ;  and  if  he  violates  this  obligation  by  a  recurrence  Chap.  III. 
to  force,  the  consequence  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  pro- 
l^erty  of  his  owner ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  extend  also  to 
the  whole  property  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  thus  fraudu- 
lently attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  tlie  operation  of 
the  rights  of  war.  With  an  enemy  master  the  case  is  very 
different ;  no  duty  is  violated  by  such  an  act  on  his  part 
— lupum  auribus  teneo,  and  if  he  can  withdraw  himself  he 
has  a  right  so  to  do  "  (h).  «  ^29 

The  question  how  far  a  neutral  merchant  has  a  right  Rig^it  of  a 
to  lade  his  goods  on  board  an  armed  enemy  vessel,  and  oairv  hia 
how  far  his  iiroi)erty  is  involved  in  the  consequences  of  anned  enemy 
resistance  by  the  enemy  master,  was  agitated  both  in  the  ^®"*^' 
British  and  American  prize  courts,  during  the  last  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  a  case 
adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
1815,  it  was  determined,  that  a  neutral  had  a  right  to 
charter  and  lade  his  goods  on  board  a  belligerent  armed 
merchant  ship,  without  forfeiting  his  neutral  character, 
unless  he  actually  concurred  and  participated  in  the 
enemy  master's  resistance  to  capture  (»).  Contempo- 
raneously with  this  decision  of  the  American  Court,  Sir 
W.  Scott  held  directly  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  de- 
creed salvage  for  the  recapture  of  neutral  Portuguese 
property,  previously  taken  by  an  American  cruiser  from 
on  board  an  armed  British  vessel,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  American  prize  courts  might  justly  have  condemned 
the  property  (k).  In  reviewing  its  former  decision,  in  a 
subsequent  case  adjudged  in  1818,  the  American  Com-t 
confirmed  it ;  and,  alluding  to  the  decisions  in  the  Eng- 
lish High  Court  of  Admiralty,  stated,  that  if  a  similar 
case  should  again  occur  in  that  Court,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  American  Court  should  in  the  meantime  have 
reached  the  learned  judge,  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  that  the  danger  of  condemnation  in  the 
United  States  Courts  was  not  as  great  as  he  had  imagined. 


(A)  The  Catharina  Elizabeth,  5  C.  Rob.  (i)  The  Jfereide,  9  Cranch,  388. 

232.  (*)  The  Fanny,  1  Dods.  Ad.  443. 
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Part  rv".  In  determining  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  American 
Court  distinguished  it  both  from  those  where  neutral 
vessels  were  condemned  for  the  unneutral  act  of  the  con- 
voying vessel,  and  those  where  neutral  vessels  had  been 
condemned  for  placing  themselves  under  enemy's  convoy. 
With  regard  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  it  was  well  known 
that  they  originated  in  the  capture  of  the  Swedish  convoy, 
at  the  time  when  Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  throw 
down  the  glove  to  all  the  world,  on  the  contested  prin- 
ciples of  the  northern  maritime  confederacy.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  there  were  several  considerations  which 
presented  an  obvious  distinction  between  both  classes  of 
cases  and  that  under  consideration.  A  convoy  was  an  asso- 
ciation for  a  hostile  object.  In  undertaking  it,  a  State 
spreads  over  the  merchant  vessels  an  immunity  from 
search  which  belongs  only  to  a  national  ship ;  and  by 
joining  a  convoy,  every  individual  vessel  puts  off  her 
pacific  character,  and  undertakes  for  the  discharge  of 
duties  which  belong  only  to  the  military  marine.  If, 
then,  the  association  be  voluntary,  the  neutral,  in  suffer- 
ing the  fate  of  the  entire  convoy,  has  only  to  regret  his 
own  folly  in  wedding  his  fortune  to  theirs ;  or  if  involved 
in  the  resistance  of  the  convoying  ship,  he  shares  the 
fate  to  which  the  leader  of  his  own  choice  is  liable  in 
8  530  ^^^^  ^^  capture  (/). 
Neutral  The  Danish  government  issued,  in  1810,  an  ordinance 

enemy's  relating  to  captures,  which  declared  to  be  good  and 
towipture.  ^  lawful  prize  "  such  vessels  as,  notwithstanding  theii;  flag 
is  considered  neutral,  as  well  with  regard  to  Great  Britain 
as  the  powers  at  war  with  the  same  nation,  still,  either  in 
the  Atlantic  or  Baltic,  have  made  use  of  English  convoy." 
Under  this  ordinance,  many  American  neutral  vessels 
were  captured,  and,  with  tlicir  cargoes,  condemned  in 
the  Danisli  prize  courts  for  offending  against  its  provi- 
sions. In  the  course  of  tlic  discussions  which  subsequently 
took  place  between  the  American  and  Danish  govern- 
ments roHpocting  the  legality  of  these  condemnations,  the 

(/)  Tht  Ataltmta,  3  Whouton,  409. 
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principles  upon  which  the  ordinance  was  grounded  were  Chap.  HI. 
questioned  by  the  United  States  government,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  established  rules  of  international  law. 
It  was  insisted  that  the  prize  ordinances  of  Denmark,  or 
of  any  other  particular  State,  could  not  make  or  alter 
the  general  law  of  nations,  nor  introduce  a  new  rule 
binding  on  neutral  powers.  The  right  of  the  Danish 
monarch  to  legislate  for  his  own  subjects  and  his  own 
tribunals,  was  incontestable ;  but  before  his  edicts  could 
operate  upon  foreigners  carrying  on  their  commerce  upon 
■the  seas,  which  are  the  common  property  of  all  nations, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  law 
by  which  all  are  bound.  It  was,  however,  unnecessary 
to  suppose,  that  in  issuing  these  instructions  to  its 
cruisers,  the  Danish  Government  intended  to  do  anything 
more  than  merely  to  lay  down  rules  of  decision  for  its 
own  tribunals,  conformable  to  what  that  government 
understood  to  be  just  principles  of  public  law.  But  the 
observation  became  important  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  law  of  nations  nowhere  existed  in  a  written  code 
accessible  to  all,  and  to  whose  authority  all  deferred; 
and  that  the  present  question  regarded  the  application  of 
a  principle  (to  say  the  least)  of  doubtful  authority,  to  the 
confiscation  of  neutral  property  for  a  supposed  offence 
committed,  not  by  the  owner,  but  by  his  agent  the 
master,  without  the  knowledge  or  orders  of  the  owner, 
under  a  belligerent  edict,  retrospective  in  its  operation, 
because  unknown  to  those  whom  it  was  to  affect.  p  ggj 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  ordinance,  as  intei-preted  Captures 
by  the  Danish  tribunals,  was,  that  the  fact  of  having  Danish  ordi- 
navigated  under  enemy's  convoy  is,  per  se,  a  justifiable  isio. 
cause,  not  of  capture  merely,  but  of  condemnation  in  the 
courts  of  the  other  belligerent ;  and  that,  without  inquir- 
ing   into   the    proofs    of    proprietary   interest,    or   the 
circumstances  and  motives  under  which   the   captured 
vessel  had  joined  the  convoy,  or  into  the  legality  of  the 
voyage,  or  the  innocence  of  her  conduct  in  other  respects. 
A  belligerent  pretension  so  harsh,  apparently  so  new,  and 
so  important  in   its   consequences,  before  it  could  be 
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assented  to  by  the  neutral  States,  must  be  rigorously 
demonstrated  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public 
law,  or  shown  to  be  countenanced  by  the  usage  of 
nations.  Not  one  of  the  numerous  expounders  of  that 
law  even  mentioned  it ;  no  belligerent  nation  had  ever 
before  acted  upon  it ;  and  still  less  could  it  be  asserted 
that  any  neutral  nation  had  ever  acquiesced  in  it. 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  had  contended  that  a  neutral  State 
had  no  right  to  resist  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  claim 
of  visitation  and  search  by  means  of  convoys,  consisting 
of  its  own  ships  of  war.  But  the  records  even  of  the- 
British  Courts  of  Admiralty  might  be  searched  in  vain 
for  a  precedent  to  support  the  principle  maintained  by 
Denmark,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  sailed  under  a 
belligerent  convoy  is,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, conclusive  cause  of  condemnation. 

The  American  vessels  in  question  were  engaged  in 
their  accustomed  lawful  trade,  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States;    they  were  unarmed,  and  made  no  re- 
sistance to  the  Danish  cruisers;  they  were  captured  on 
the  return  voyage,   after  having  passed  up  the  Baltic 
and    been    subjected    to    examination    by   the   Danish 
cruisers   and   authorities ;    and  were  condemned  under 
an  edict  which  was  unknown,  and  consequently,  as  to 
them,  did  not  exist  when  they  sailed  from  Cronstadt, 
and   which,   unless  it   could   be   strictly   shown  to  bo 
consistent  with  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  must  be 
considered  as  an  unauthorized  measure  of  retrospective 
legislation.      To  visit  upon  neutral  merchants  and  mari- 
ners extremely  penal  consequences  from  an  act,  which 
they  had  reason  to  believe  to  be  innocent  at  the  time, 
and  which  is  not  pretended  to  be  forbidden  by  a  single 
treaty  or  writer  upon  public  law,  by  the  general  usage  of 
nations,  or  oven  by  the  practice  of  any  one  belligerent, 
or  the  acquiescence  of  any  one  neutral  State,  must  re- 
quire something  more  than  a  mere  resort  to  the  supposed 
analogy  of  other  acknowledged   principles   of  interna- 
tional law,  but  from  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  deduce  that  now  in  question  as  a  corollary. 
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Being  found  in  company  with  an  enemy's  convoy  Chap.  in. 
might,  indeed,  furnish  a  jxresumption  that  the  captured 
vessel  and  cargo  belonged  to  the  enemy,  in  the  same 
manner  as  goods  taken  in  an  enemy's  vessel  are  presumed 
to  be  enemy's  property  until  the  contrary  is  proved  ;  but 
this  presumption  is  not  of  that  class  of  presumptions 
called  presunij)tiones  juris  et  de  jure^  which  are  held  to  be 
conclusive  upon  the  party,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  controvert.  It  is  a  slight  presumption  only,  which 
will  readily  yield  to  countervailing  proof.  One  of  the 
proofs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  negotiator, 
ought  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  prize  tribunal  to 
countervail  this  presumption,  would  have  been  evidence 
that  the  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  convoy;  or 
that  she  had  joined  it,  not  to  protect  herself  from  exami- 
nation by  Danish  cruisers,  but  against  others,  whose 
notorious  conduct  and  avowed  principles  rendered  it  cer- 
tain that  captm-es  by  them  would  inevitably  be  followed 
by  condemnation.  It  followed,  then,  that  the  simple 
fact  of  having  navigated  under  British  convoy  could  be 
considered  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  only,  warranting  the 
caj^tors  in  sending  in  the  captured  vessel  for  further 
examination,  but  not  constituting  in  itself  a  conclusive 
ground  of  confiscation. 

Indeed,  it  w^as  not  perceived  how  it  could  be  so  con- 
sidered, upon  the  mere  ground  of  its  interfering  with  the 
exercise  of  the  belligerent  pretension  of  visitation  and 
search,  by  a  State,  which,  when  neutral,  had  asserted  the 
right  of  protecting  its  private  commerce  against  bellige- 
rent visitation  and  search  by  armed  convoys  of  its  own 
public  ships. 

Nor  could  the  consistency  of  the  Danish  government,  §  533. 
in  this  respect,  be  vindicated,  by  assuming  a  distinction 
between  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Denmark,  when 
neutral,  against  Great  Britain,  from  that  which  she 
sought,  as  a  belligerent,  to  enforce  against  America. 
Why  was  it  that  navigating  under  the  convoy  of  a  neutral 
ship  of  war  was  deemed  a  conclusive  cause  of  condemna- 
tion ?     It  was  because  it  tended  to  impede  and  defeat 
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the  belligerent  right  of  search— to  render  every  attempt 
to  exercise  this  lawful  right  a  contest  of  violence — to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
proper  forum  the  determination  of  such  controversies  by 
forcibly  preventing  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  sailing  in  company  with  a 
lelligerent  convoy  had  no  such  effect;  being  an  enemij^  the 
belligerent  had  a  right  to  resist.  The  masters  of  the 
vessels  under  his  convoy  could  not  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  that  resistance,  because  they  were  neu- 
tral, and  had  not  actually  participated  in  the  resistance. 
They  could  no  more  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
a  resistance  by  the  belligerent,  which  is  his  own  lawful 
act,  than  is  the  neutral  shipper  of  goods  on  board  a  belli- 
gerent vessel  for  the  resistance  of  the  master  of  that 
vessel,  or  the  owner  of  neutral  goods  found  in  a  belli- 
gerent fortress  for  the  consequences  of  its  resistance. 

The  right  of  capture  in  war  extends  only  to  things 
actually  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  such  as  are  con- 
sidered as  constructively  belonging  to  him,  because  taken 
in  a  trade  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  war,  such  as  contra- 
band or  property  taken  in  breach  of  blockade,  and  other 
analogous  cases ;  but  the  property  now  in  question  was 
neither  constructively  nor  actually  the  property  of  the 
enemy  of  Denmark.  It  was  not  pretended  that  it  was 
actually  his  property,  and  it  could  not  be  shown  to  have 
been  constructively  his.  If,  indeed,  these  American 
vessels  had  been  armed ;  if  they  had  thus  contributed  to 
augment  the  force  of  the  belligerent  convoy ;  or  if  they 
had  actually  participated  in  battle  with  the  Danish  crui- 
sers— thoy  would  justly  have  fallen  by  the  fate  of  war, 
and  the  voice  of  the  American  government  would  never 
havo  been  raised  in  tlieir  favour.  But  thoy  were,  in 
fact,  unarmed  merchantmen;  and  far  from  increasing 
the  force  of  the  British  convoying  squadron,  their  junc- 
tion tended  to  weaken  it  by  expanding  the  sphere  of  its 
protecting  duty;  and  instead  of  participating  in  the 
enemy's  resistance,  in  fact  there  was  no  battle  and  no 
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resistance,  and  the  merchant  vessels  fell  a  defenceless   Chap.  HI. 
prey  to  the  assailants. 

The  illegality  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  §  634. 
masters,  for  which  the  property  of  their  owners  had  been 
confiscated,  must  then  be  sought  for  in  a  higher  source, 
and  must  be  referred  back  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
joining  the  convof/.  But  why  should  this  circumstance  be 
considered  illegal,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  a  neutral 
taking  shelter  in  a  belligerent  port,  or  under  the  guns  of 
a  belligerent  fortress  which  is  subsequently  invested  and 
taken  ?  The  neutral  cannot,  indeed,  seek  to  escape  from 
visitation  and  search  by  unlawful  means,  either  of  force 
or  fraud ;  but  if,  by  the  use  of  any  lawful  and  innocent 
means,  he  may  escape,  what  is  to  hinder  his  resorting  to 
such  means  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  proceeding  so 
vexatious?  The  belligerent  cruisers  and  prize  courts 
had  not  always  been  so  moderate  and  just  as  to  render 
it  desirable  for  the  neutral  voluntarily  to  seek  for  an  op- 
portunity of  being  examined  and  judged  by  them.  Upon 
the  supposition,  indeed,  that  justice  was  administered 
promptly,  impartially,  and  purely  in  the  prize  tribunals 
of  Denmark,  the  American  shipmasters  could  have  had 
no  motive  to  avoid  an  examination  by  Danish  cruisers, 
since  their  proofs  of  property  were  clear,  their  voyages 
lawful,  and  they  were  not  conscious  of  being  exposed  to 
the  slightest  hazard  of  condemnation  in  these  tribunals. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  vessels  had  been  examined  on 
their  voyage  up  the  Baltic,  and  acquitted  by  the  Danish 
Courts  of  Admii-alty.  Why,  then,  should  a  guilty  motive 
be  imputed  to  them,  when  their  conduct  could  be  more 
naturally  explained  by  an  innocent  one  ?  Surely,  in  the 
multiplied  ravages  to  which  neutral  commerce  was  then 
exposed  on  every  sea,  from  the  sweeping  decrees  of  con- 
fiscation fulminated  by  the  great  belligerent  powers,  the 
conduct  of  these  parties  might  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for,  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that  they  meant 
to  resist  or  even  to  evade  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent 
rights  of  Denmark. 

Even  admitting,  then,  that  the  neutral  American  had 
no  right  to  put  liimself  under  convoy  or  in  order  to  avoid 
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Part  IV.  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  by  a 
friend^  as  Denmark  professed  to  be,  he  had  still  a  perfect 
right  to  defend  himself  against  his  enemy ,  as  France  had 
shown  herself  to  be,  by  her  conduct,  and  the  avowed 
principles  upon  which  she  had  declared  open  war  against 
all  neutral  trade.  Denmark  had  a  right  to  capture  the 
commerce  of  her  enemy,  and  for  that  purpose  to  search 
and  examine  vessels  under  the  neutral  flag,  whilst 
America  had  an  equal  right  to  protect  her  commerce 
against  French  capture  by  all  the  means  allowed  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  war  between  enemies.  The  exercise  of 
this  perfect  right  could  not  legally  be  affected  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  war  existing  between  Denmark  and 
England,  or  by  the  alliance  between  Denmark  and 
France.  America  and  England  were  at  peace.  The 
alliance  between  Denmark  and  France  was  against 
England,  not  against  America ;  and  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, which  had  refused  to  adopt  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  as  the  rule  of  its  conduct  towards  neutrals, 
could  not  surely  consider  it  culpable  on  the  part  of 
the  American  shipmasters  to  have  defended  themselves 
against  the  operation  of  these  decrees  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  If  the  use  of  any  of  these  means  conflicted 
in  any  degree  with  the  belligerent  rights  of  Denmark, 
that  was  an  incidental  consequence,  which  could  not  be 
avoided  by  the  parties  without  sacrificing  their  incon- 
testable right  of  self-defence. 

§  535.  But  it  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  as  resistance  to  the 

right  of  search  is,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  a  sub- 
stantive ground  of  condemnation  in  the  case  of  the  master 
of  a  single  ship,  still  more  must  it  be  so,  where  many  vessels 
are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  exercise  of 
the  same  right. 

In  order  to  render  the  two  cases  stated  perfectly 
analogous,  there  must  have  been  an  actual  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  vessels  in  question,  or,  at  least,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  them  at  the  time  under 
itH  protection,  so  as  to  connect  them  inseparably  with  the 
acts  of  the  enemy.     Here  was  no  actual  resistance  on  the 
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part  of  cither,  but  only  a  constructicc  resistance  on  the  Chap.  HI. 
part  of  the  neutral  vessels,  implied  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  joined  the  enemy's  convoy.  This,  however,  was, 
at  most,  a  mere  intention  to  resist^  never  carried  into  effect, 
which  had  never  been  considered  in  the  case  of  a  single 
ship,  as  involving  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  But  the 
resistance  of  the  master  of  a  single  ship,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  analogous  to  the  case  of  convoy,  must  refer 
to  a  neutral  master,  whose  resistance  would,  by  the  es- 
tablished law  of  nations,  involve  both  ship  and  cargo  in 
the  penalty  of  confiscation.  The  same  principle  would 
not,  however,  apply  to  the  case  of  an  enemy  master,  who 
has  an  incontestable  right  to  resist  his  enemy,  and  whose 
resistance  could  not  affect  the  neutral  otoner  of  the  cargo^ 
unless  he  was  on  board,  and  actually  participated  in  the 
resistance.  Such  was,  in  a  similar  case,  the  judgment  of 
Sir  W.  Scott.  So  also  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  transport 
his  goods  on  board  even  of  an  armed  belligerent  vessel, 
was  solemnly  affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  United  States,  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  after  a  most  elaborate  discus- 
sion, in  which  all  the  principles  and  analogies  of  public 
law  bearing  upon  the  question  were  thoroughly  examined 
and  considered. 

The  American  negotiator  then  confidently  relied  upon 
the  position  assumed  by  him — that  the  entire  silence  of 
all  the  authoritative  writers  on  public  law,  as  to  any  such 
exception  to  the  general  freedom  of  neutral  navio-ation 
laid  down  by  them  in  such  broad  and  comprehensive 
terms,  and  of  every  treaty  made  for  the  special  purpose 
of  defining  and  regulating  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce 
and  navigation,  constituted  of  itself  a  strong  neo-ative 
authority  to  show  that  no  such  exception  exists,  especially 
as  that  freedom  is  expressly  extended  to  every  case  which 
has  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  in  question.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  goods  of  a  friend,  found  in 
an  enemy's  fortress,  are  exempt  from  confiscation  as 
prize  of  war;  that  a  neutral  may  lawfully  carry  his 
goods  in  an  armed  belligerent  ship;    that  the  neutral 
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Part  IV.  shipper  of  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  (armed  or 
imarmed,)  is  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
resistance  by  the  enemy  master.  How  then  could  the 
neutral  owner,  both  of  ship  and  cargo,  be  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  belligerent  convoy,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  his  property  had  been  placed,  not 
by  his  own  immediate  act,  but  by  that  of  the  master 
proceeding  without  the  knowledge  or  instructions  of  the 
owner  ? 

Such  would  certainly  be  the  view  of  the  question, 
even  applying  to  it  the  largest  measure  of  belligerent 
rights  ever  assumed  by  any  maritime  State.  But  when 
examined  by  the  milder  interpretations  of  public  law, 
which  the  Danish  government,  in  common  with  the  other 
northern  powers  of  Europe,  had  hitherto  patronized,  it 
would  be  found  still  more  clear  of  doubt.  If,  as  Den- 
mark had  always  insisted,  a  neutral  might  lawfully  arm 
himself  against  all  the  belligerents ;  if  he  might  place 
himself  under  the  convoying  force  of  his  own  country, 
so  as  to  defy  the  exercise  of  belligerent  force  to  compel 
him  to  submit  to  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas, 
the  conduct  of  the  neutral  Americans  who  were  driven  to 
take  shelter  under  the  floating  fortresses  of  the  enemy 
of  Denmark,  not  for  the  purj)ose  of  resisting  the  exercise 
of  her  belligerent  rights,  but  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  lawless  violence  of  those  whose  avowed 
purpose  rendered  it  certain,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
neutrality,  capture  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  con- 
demnation, would  find  its  complete  vindication  in  the 
principles  which  the  public  jurists  and  statesmen  of  that 
country  had  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Had 
the  American  commerce  in  the  Baltic  been  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  public  ships  of  war  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  was  admitted  it  might  have  been,  the 
belligerent  rights  of  Denmark  would  have  been  just  as 
mucli  infringed  as  they  were  by  what  actually  happened. 
In  tliat  case,  tlie  Danish  cruisers  must  upon  Danish 
principles,  have  been  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the 
commander  of  the  American  convoying  squadron,  as  to 
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the  neutrality  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  sailing  under  his  Chap,  m. 
protection.  But  that  assurance  could  only  have  been 
founded  upon  their  being  accompanied  with  the  ordinary 
documents  found  on  board  of  American  vessels,  and 
issued  by  the  American  government  upon  the  represen- 
tations and  proofs  furnished  by  the  interested  parties. 
If  these  might  be  false  and  fraudulent  in  the  one  case, 
so  might  they  bo  in  the  other,  and  the  Danish  govern- 
ment would  be  equally  deprived  of  all  means  of  examining 
their  authenticity  in  both.  In  the  one,  it  would  be  de- 
prived of  those  means  by  its  own  voluntary  acquiescence 
in  the  statement  of  the  commander  of  the  convoying 
squadron,  and  in  tho  other,  by  the  presence  of  a  sujjerior 
enemy's  force,  preventing  the  Danish  cruisers  from  exer- 
cising their  right  of  search.  This  was  put  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  vessels 
under  convoy  had  escaped  from  capture ;  for  upon  that 
supposition  only  could  any  actual  injury  have  been  sus- 
tained by  Denmark  as  a  belligerent  power.  Here  they 
were  captured  without  any  hostile  conflict,  and  the 
question  was,  whether  they  were  liable  to  confiscation 
for  having  navigated  under  the  enemy's  convoy,  notwith- 
standing the  neutrality  of  the  property  and  the  lawfulness 
of  their  voyage  in  other  respects. 

Even  supposing,  then,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  §  536. 
American  shipmasters,  in  sailing  with  the  British  convoy, 
to  escape  from  Danish  as  well  as  French  cruisers,  that 
intention  had  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  it  might  be  asked, 
what  belligerent  right  of  Denmark  had  been  practically 
injured  by  such  an  abortive  attempt  ?  If  any,  it  must 
be  the  right  of  visitation  and  search.  But  that  right  is 
not  a  substantive  and  independent  right,  with  which 
belligerents  are  invested  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  wantonly  vexing  and  inteiTupting  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals.  It  is  a  right  growing  out  of  a  greater 
light  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  or  contraband  of 
war,  and  to  be  used,  as  means  to  an  end,  to  enforce  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  Here  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
right  was  never  in  fact   opposed,  and   no  injury  had 
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Part  rv.  accrued  to  the  belligerent  power.  But  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  said,  that  it  might  have  been  opposed  and  actually 
defeated,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  the  separation  of  these  vessels  from  the  convoying 
force,  and  that  the  entire  commerce  of  the  world  with 
the  Baltic  Sea  might  thus  have  been  effectually  protected 
from  Danish  capture.  And  it  might  be  asked  in  reply, 
what  injury  would  have  resulted  to  the  belligerent  rights 
of  Denmark  from  that  circumstance  ?  If  the  property 
were  neutral,  and  the  voyage  lawful,  what  injury  would 
result  from  the  vessels  escaping  from  examination  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  property  were  enemy's  property, 
its  escape  must  be  attributed  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  which,  though  a  loss,  could  not  be  an  injury  of 
which  Denmark  would  have  a  lawful  right  to  complain. 
Unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a  neutral  vessel  navigating 
the  seas  is  bound  to  volunteer  to  he  searched  by  the  bellige- 
rent cruisers,  and  that  she  had  no  right  to  avoid  search 
by  any  means  whatever,  it  was  apparent  that  she  might 
avoid  it  by  any  means  not  unlawful.  Violent  resistance 
to  search,  rescue  after  seizure,  fraudulent  spoliation  or 
concealment  of  papers,  are  all  avowedly  unlawful  means, 
which,  unless  extenuated  by  circumstances,  may  justly 
be  visited  with  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  Those  who 
alleged  that  sailing  under  belligerent  convoy  was  also 
attended  with  the  same  consequences,  must  show  it,  by 
appealing  to  the  oracles  of  public  law,  to  the  text  of 
treaties,  to  some  decision  of  an  international  tribunal,  or 
g  -„-  to  the  general  practice  and  understanding  of  nations  (m). 
Treaty     *  Thc  negotiation  finally  resulted  in  the  signature  of  a 

Unitcd°8tate8  treaty,  in  1830,  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
and  Denmark.  ^^  ^j^-^^  ^j^^  j^^^^j,  ^oMfQV  Stipulated  to  indemnify  the 

American  claimants  generally  for  the  seizure  of  their 
property  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  en  hloc,  leaving 
it  to  the  American  government  to  apportion  it  by  com- 
niisHioncrs  appointed  by  itself,  and  authorized  to  deter- 
mine "according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  equity,  and 

(»»)  Mr.  Wheaton  to  Count  Schimmolmann,  1828. 
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the  law  of  nations,"  with  a  declaration  that  the  convention,    Chap.  HI. 
having  no  other  object  than  to  terminate  all  the  claims, 
''  can  never  hereafter  be  invoked,  by  one  party  or  the 

other,  as  a  precedent  or  rule  for  the  future  "  (n). 

§  537a. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  the  torpedo  Torpedoee 

being  an  instrument  of  destruction  used  under  water,  and  in  the  dark,  *^»  *•  < 
the  not  improbable  contingency  of  the  accidental  destruction  by  its  channeU. 
means  of  a  neutral  vessel  might  lead  to  some  restrictions  being  placed 
upon  its  use  (o).  In  1877  the  American  Secretary  wrote,  in  reference 
to  the  laying  down  of  torpedoes  in  the  Bubso- Turkish  war  :  "The  em- 
ployment of  torpedoes  is  so  recent  a  belligerent  device  that  it  is 
believed  the  powers  as  yet  have  had  no  opportunity  to  consider  the 
general  regulations,  if  any,  to  which  they  should  be  subjected  "  (f»). 
But  it  is  most  improbable  that  maritime  powers  will  tolerate  any 
interference  with  a  weapon  the  deadly  efficacy  of  which  has  been 
tested  at  Port  Arthur,  On  tlie  outbreak  of  war  between  Spain  and 
America,  in  May,  1898,  the  Spanish  government  issued  a  notification 
to  the  neutral  powers  that  in  eonse<^iuenco  of  the  laj-ing  down  of  sub- 
marine defences  in  the  naval  ports  of  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and 
Mahon,  entry  into  those  ports  by  night  was  forbidden. 

The  obstruction  of  channels  of  access  has  been  long  and  often 
practised,  as,  in  modem  times,  by  Russia  at  Sebastopol  and  in  1877, 
by  Germany  during  the  Franco -Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  and  by 
China  at  Canton  and  elsewhere  during  the  Tonquin  affair  with  Franco 
in  1884-5;  to  say  nothing  of  the  war  now  being  waged  in  the  Far 
East  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Such  obstruction  is  recognized  as  a 
belligerent  right,  but  the  obstruction  should  be  removed  and  the 
channel  re-opened  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  (y).  p  537b 

A  question  which  is  rapidly  assuming  importance,  and  will  almost  Subiuarine 
certainly  be  raised  during  the  next  great  maritime  war,  arises  out  of  the  *^.*^*^  *"*^ 
rights  which  may  be  exercised  by  belligerents  over  submarine  cables  telegraphj. 
connecting  neutral  with  neutral  territory,  or  neutral  with  belligerent. 
These  cables  have  multiplied  enormously  in  recent  years ;  they  stretch 
like  a  network  over  the  globe,  and  through  them  is  transacted  much  of 
the  commercial  business  of  the  whole  world.      They  are  owned  some- 
times by  the  State,  more  frequently  by  a  private  company.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  the  enormous  loss  and  inconvenience  which  must 
result  from  any  interference  with  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  their 
importance  during  war  to  the  combatants  will  be  almost  Umitless,  and 
the  temptation  to  destroy  or  to  tamper  with  them,  irrespective  of  their 
neutral  ownership,  may  be  beyond  the  power  of  human  virtue.      The 
utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
useless  and  arbitrary  damage. 

(»)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  (o)  International  Law,  p.  147. 

Tiii.  p.  350.     Elliot's  American  Dipio-  {p)  Wharton,  Dig.  §  361. 

matio  Code,  vol.  i.  p.  453.  {q)  Wharton,  §  361a, 

w.  3  A 
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Part  rV".  Sul^marlne  cables  present  too  slight  analogies  to  admit  of  regulating 
their  legal  position  on  the  basis  of  existing  international  law.  No 
international  convention  covers  them  in  time  of  war,  and  the  freedom 
of  belligerents  with  regard  to  them  was  especially  reserved,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  Lyons,  by  Art.  XV.  of  the  Paris  Convention  of 
1884  (r).  There  is  no  precedent  or  judicial  decision  on  the  subject. 
They  must  eventually  be  dealt  with  by  individual  treaty  or  special 
agreement,  and  that  stage  will  not  be  reached  until  a  sufficiency  of 
experiences  and  illustrative  cases  have  been  accumulated  in  actual  war- 
fare. Meanwhile  the  Institut  du  Droit  Laternational,  at  their  Brussels 
session  in  1902,  have  adopted  a  set  of  rules  which  at  any  rate  show 
the  trend  of  feeling  among  the  picked  jurists  of  the  civilised  nations. 
The  rules  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Submarine  cables  connecting  two  neutral  territories  are  inviolable. 

(2)  Cables  connecting  the  territories    of   two   belligerents,    or  two 

parts  of  the  territory  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  can  be  cut 
anywhere  except  in  the  territorial  or  the  neutralised  waters  of  a 
neutral  territory. 

(3)  The  cables  connecting  neutral  territory  with  the  territory  of  one 

of  the  belligerents  can  in  no  case  be  cut  in  the  territorial  sea  or 
the  neutralised  waters  of  a  neutral  territory. 

On  the  high  seas  such  cable  can  only  be  cut  if  there  is  an 
efEective  blockade  and  within  the  limits  of  the  line  of  blockade, 
and  subject  always  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  cable  with  the 
smallest  possible  delay.  The  cable  can  always  be  cut  on  the 
territory  and  in  the  territorial  sea  of  an  enemy  territory  up  to 
within  three  marine  miles  of  low-water  mark, 

(4)  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  liberty  of  the  neutral  State  to 

send  despatches  does  not  imply  the  right  of  using  them  or  per- 
mitting their  usage  to  lend  assistance  to  one  of  the  belligerents. 

(5)  These  rules  admit  of  no  distinction  between  State  cables  and 
those  belonging  to  individuals,  nor  between  cables  which  are 
enemy  property  and  cables  which  are  neutral  property  («). 

The  application  during  war  time  of  wireless  telegraphy  to  the  com- 
munication of  news  from  neutral  ships  will  probably  require  inter- 
national regulation  during  the  immediate  future.  But  the  claim  made 
by  Admiral  Alexeieff  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government  to  seize  as 
lawful  prize  all  neutral  vessels  containing  "improved  apparatus  not 
yet  provided  for  by  existing  conventions,"  which  may  be  arrested  "  off 
Kwantung  or  within  the  zone  of  operations  of  the  Russian  fleet,"  and 
to  treat  newspaper  correspondents  found  on  board  them  as  spies,  has 
met  with  the  strongest  reprobation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  (i). 

(r)  Hertslet,  Commercial  Troatien,  vol.  xtII.  p.  500. 

(«)  Annuaire  de  I'Institut,  1902,  p.  331.  See  an  artiolo  by  Professor  Holland  in 
tho  Joamal  du  Droit  International  I'rivd  for  1898,  p.  C48,  and  alHo  a  loading  article 
in  tbe  "Timo*"  of  April  4,  1904. 

(0  Bee  "  Times/'  April  18,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

§688. 

The  power  of  concluding  peace,  like  that  of  declaring  p^?**'' 
war,  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution  of  the  depeudeut  on 
State.  These  authorities  are  generally  associated.  In  coLStution. 
unlimited  monarchies,  both  reside  in  the  sovereign  ;  and 
even  in  limited  or  constitutional  monarchies,  each  may 
be  vested  in  the  Crown.  Such  is  the  British  Constitution, 
at  least  in  form;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  in  its 
practical  administration,  the  real  power  of  making  war 
actually  resides  in  the  Parliament,  without  whose  appro- 
bation it  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  w^hich  body  has 
consequently  the  power  of  compelling  the  Crown  to  make 
peace,  by  withholding  the  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute 
hostilities.  The  American  Constitution  vests  the  power 
of  declaring  war  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with  the 
assent  of  the  President.  By  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
the  President  has  the  exclusive  power  of  making  treaties 
of  peace,  which,  when  ratified  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  declamtion  of  war  and  all 
other  laws  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  States  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  stipulations.  But  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  compel  the  President  to  make  peace,  by 
refusing  the  means  of  carrying  on  war.  In  France,  the 
King  has,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  power  to  declare  war,  to  make  treaties  of  peace, 
of  alliance,  and  of  commerce ;  but  the  real  power  of 
making  both  peace  and  war  resides  in  the  Chambers, 
which  have  the  authority  of  granting  or  refusing  the 
means  of  prosecuting  hostilities. 

3a2 
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PartrV. 
§539. 

Power  of 
making 
treaties  of 
peace 
limited  in 
its  extent. 


§540. 

Indemnity  to 
individuals 
for  losses  by 
public  ooncea- 
sions. 


§  541. 

Dismember- 
ment of  States 
by  treaty. 


The  power  of  making*  treaties  of  peace,  like  that  of 
making  other  treaties  with  foreign  States  is,  or  may  be, 
limited  in  its  extent  by  the  national  constitution.  We 
have  already  seen  that  a  general  authority  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  stipulate 
the  conditions  of  peace  ;  and  among  these  may  properly 
be  involved  the  cession  of  the  public  territory  and  other 
property,  as  well  as  of  private  property  included  in  the 
eminent  domain.  If,  then,  there  be  no  limitation, 
expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  or 
necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitu- 
tional authorities,  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this 
respect,  it  necessarily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public 
and  private  property,  when  deemed  necessary  for  the 
national  safety  or  policy  (a). 

The  duty  of  making  compensation  to  individuals, 
whose  private  property  is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  general 
welfare,  is  inculcated  by  public  jurists,  as  correlative  to 
the  sovereign  right  of  alienating  those  things  which  are 
included  in  the  eminent  domain ;  but  this  duty  must 
have  its  limits.  No  government  can  be  supposed  to  be 
able,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, to  assume  the  burden  of  losses  produced  by  conquest, 
or  the  violent  dismemberment  of  the  State.  Where, 
then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the  result  of  coercion  and 
conquest,  forming  a  case  of  imperious  necessity,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  State  to  control,  it  does  not  impose  any 
obligation  upon  the  government  to  indemnify  those  who 
may  sufPer  a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession  (b). 

The  fundamental  laws  of  most  free  governments  limit 
the  treaty-making  power,  in  respect  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  State,  either  by  an  express  prohibition,  or  by 
necessary  implication  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution. 
Thus,  even  under  the  constitution  of  the  old  French 
monarchy,  the  States-General  of  the  kingdom  declared 
that  Francis  I.  had  no  power  to  dismember  the  kingdom, 


(a)   rid*  anU,  Ft.  ili.  ch.  2,  $  266. 
{b)  Orotitu,   de    Jur.    Bel.    ao   Pan. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  4  7.     Viittcl,  Droit  doH 


GoDB,  liv.  i.  oil.  20,  J  244  ;  liv.  iv.  ch.  2, 
}  12.  Kent's  Comment,  on  American 
Law,  vol.  i.  p.  178,  6th  od. 
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as  was  attempted  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded  by  Chap.  IV. 
that  monarch ;  and  that  not  merely  ujjon  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  but  that  the  assent  of  the  nation,  repre- 
sented in  the  States-General,  was  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  treaty.  The  cession  of  the  province  of  Burgundy 
was  therefore  annulled,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  provincial  States  of  that 
duchy,  according  to  Mezeray,  declared,  that  "  never 
having  been  other  than  subjects  of  the  crown  of  France, 
they  would  die  in  that  allegiance ;  and  if  abandoned  by 
tlie  king,  they  would  take  up  arms,  and  maintain  by 
force  their  independence,  rather  than  pass  under  a 
foreign  dominion."  But  when  the  ancient  feudal  consti- 
tution of  France  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  disuse 
of  the  States-General,  and  the  absolute  monarchy  became 
firmly  established  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.,  the 
authority  of  ceding  portions  of  the  public  territory,  as 
the  price  of  peace,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  in 
whom  all  the  other  powers  of  government  were  concen- 
trated. The  different  constitutions  established  in  France, 
subsequently  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  limited  this 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  in  various 
degrees.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  1795,  by 
which  the  recently- conquered  countries  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  were  annexed  to  the  French  territory, 
became  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  the  conferences  at  Lisle.  By  the  Constitutional 
Charter  of  1 830,  the  king  is  invested  with  the  power  of 
making  peace,  without  any  limitation  of  this  authority, 
other  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  government. 
Still  it  is  believed  that,  according  to  the  general  under- 
standing of  French  public  jm-ists,  the  assent  of  the 
Chambers,  clothed  with  the  forms  of  a  legislative  act,  is 
considered  essential  to  the  ultimate  validity  of  a  treaty 
ceding  any  portion  of  the  national  territory.  The  extent 
and  limits  of  the  territory  being  defined  by  the  municipal 
laws,  the  treaty-making  power  is  not  considered  sufficient 
to  repeal  those  laws. 
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§542. 

Treaty- 
making  power 
of  Great 
Britain. 


§543. 

Treaty- 


In  Great  Britain,  the  treaty -making  power,  as  a  branch 
of  the  regal  prerogative,  has  in  theory  no  limits ;  but  it  is 
practically  limited  by  the  general  controlling  authority 
of  Parliament ;  whose  approbation  is  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  a  treaty,  by  which  the  existing  territorial 
arrangements  of  the  empire  are  altered. 

In  confederated  governments,  the  extent  of  the  treaty- 


S*a  S-°^^^  making  power,  in  this  respect,  must  depend  upon  the 


federation. 


§644. 

EffectM  of  a 
treaty  of 
peace. 


nature  of  the  confederation.     If  the  union  consists  of 
a  system  of  confederated  States,  each  retaining  its  own 
sovereignty  complete  and  unimpaired,  it  is  evident  that 
the  federal  head,  even  if  invested  with  the  general  power 
of  making  treaties  of  peace  for  the  confederacy,  cannot 
lawfully  alienate  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  any  member  of  the  union,  without  the  express 
assent  of  that  member.     Such  was   the   theory  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  Constitution ;  the  dismemberment  of 
its  territory  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and 
maxims  of  the  empire;  and  such  is  believed  to  be  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  present  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion.    This  theory  of  the  public  law  of  Germany  has 
often  been  compelled  to  yield  in  practice  to  imperious 
necessity ;  such  as  that  which  forced  the  cession  to  France 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  States  of  the  empire, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
in  1800.     Even  in  tlie  case  of  a  supreme  Federal  govern- 
ment, or  composite  State,  like  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  how  far  the  mere 
general  treaty-making  power,  vested  in  the  federal  head, 
necessarily  carries  with  it  that  of  alienating  the  territory 
of  any  member  of  the  union  without  its  consent. 

The  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  to  abolish  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  an  agreement 
to  waive  all  discussion  concerning  tlie  respective  rights 
and  claims  of  the  j^arties,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  the 
original  causes  of  the  war.  It  forbids  the  revival  of  the 
same  war,  by  resuming  hostilities  for  the  original  cause 
which  first  kindled  it,  or  for  whatever  may  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  it.     But  the   reciprocal  stipulation  of 
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perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  the  parties  does  not  Chap.  IV. 
imply  that  they  are  never  again  to  make  war  against 
each  other  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  peace  relates 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates ;  and  is  perpetual,  in  the 
sense  that  the  war  cannot  be  revived  for  the  same  cause. 
This  will  not,  however,  preclude  the  riglit  to  claim 
and  resist,  if  the  grievances  which  originally  kindled 
the  war  be  repeated — for  that  would  furnish  a  new  injury 
and  a  new  cause  of  war,  equally  just  with  the  former. 
If  an  abstract  right  be  in  question  between  the  parties, 
on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  is  silent,  it  follows,  that 
all  previous  complaints  and  injury,  arising  under  such 
claim,  are  thrown  into  oblivion,  by  the  amnesty  neces- 
sarily implied,  if  not  expressed ;  but  the  claim  itself  is 
not  thereby  settled  either  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
the  absence  of  express  renunciation  or  recognition,  it 
remains  open  for  future  discussion.  And  even  a  specific 
arrangement  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  if  it  be  special  and 
limited,  has  reference  only  to  that  particular  mode  of 
asserting  the  claim,  and  does  not  preclude  the  party  from 
any  subsequent  pretensions  to  the  same  thing  on  other 
grounds.  Hence  the  utility  in  practice  of  requiring  a 
general  renunciation  of  all  pretensions  to  the  thing  in 
controversy,  which  has  the  effect  of  precluding  for  ever 
the  assertion  of  the  claim  in  any  mode  {c). 

The  treaty  of  peace  does  not  extinguish  claims  founded 
upon  debts  contracted  or  injuries  inflicted  previously  to 
the  war,  and  unconnected  with  its  causes,  unless  there  be 
an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect.  Nor  does  it  affect 
private  rights  acquired  antecedently  to  the  war,  or  private 
injuries  unconnected  with  the  causes  which  produced  the 
war.  Hence  debts  previously  contracted  between  the 
respective  subjects,  though  the  remedy  for  their  recovery 
is  suspended  during  the  war,  are  revived  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  unless  actually  confiscated,  in  the  meantime, 
in  the  rigorous  exercise  of  the  strict  rights  of  war,  con- 
trary to  the  milder  practice  of  recent  times.     There  are 

{e)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  2,  §§  19—21. 
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Partly,     even  cases  where  debts  contracted,  or  injuries  committed, 

between  the  respective  subjects  of  the  belligerent  nations 

during  the  war,  may  become  the  ground  of  a  valid  claim, 

as  in  the  case  of  ransom-bills,  and  of  contracts  made  by 

prisoners  of  war  for  subsistence,  or  in  the  course  of  trade 

carried  on  under  a  license.     In  all  these  cases,  the  remedy 

may  be  asserted  subsequently  to  the  peace  [d). 

mi  possidetis        The  treaty  of  peace  leaves  everything  in  the  state  in 

every  teJaty  of  wliich  it  found  it,  unlcss  there  be  some  express  stipula- 

Econtra?^^   tion  to  the  contrary.     The  existing  state  of  possession  is 

be  expressed,   maintained,  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  terms  of  the 

treaty.     If  nothing  be  said  about  the  conquered  country 

or  places,  they  remain  with  the  conqueror,  and  his  title 

cannot  afterwards  be  called  in  question.     During  the 

continuance  of  the  war,  the  conqueror  in  possession  has 

only  a  usufructuary  right,   and  the  latent  title  of  the 

former  sovereign  continues,  until  the  treaty  of  peace,  by 

its  silent  operation,  or  express  provisions,  extinguishes 

§546.      ^is*itleforever(4 

Effect  of  *  The  restoration  of  the  conquered  territory  to  its  original 

restoration  of  •  i         j^i         /         ^  p  •  • ;  i      • ,     ,  i 

territory  by  a  sovcrcign,  by  tiic  treaty  01  peace,  carries  with  it  the 
Jj^^°^  restoration  of  all  persons  and  things  which  have  been 
temporarily  under  the  enemy's  dominion,  to  their  original 
state.  This  general  rule  is  applied,  without  exception, 
to  real  property  or  immovables.  The  title  acquired  in 
war  to  this  species  of  property,  until  confirmed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  confers  a  mere  temporary  right  of  possession. 
The  proprietaiy  right  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  con- 
queror to  a  third  party,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  claim 
against  the  former  owner,  on  the  restoration  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  original  sovereign.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conquered  territory  is  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
to  the  conqueror,  such  an  intermediate  transfer  is  thereby 
confirmed,  and  the  title  of  the  purchaser  becomes  valid 
and    complete.      In    respect    to   personal   property   or 

(</)  Kcnt'i  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  Gens,  liv.  iii.  oh.  18,  §}  107, 198.    Mar- 

6tli  od.  tons,  Prtcia  du  Droit  dos  Goub,  liv.  iii. 

(-•)  Orotiiui,  do  Jur.  Bol.  ao  Pac.  lib.  oh.  4,  §  282.    KlUbor,  Droit  dos  Gens 

Ui.  oap.  6,  $}  4,  6.    Vattel,  Droit  dei  Modeme  de  rEorope,  ${  264—269. 
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movables,  a  different  rule  is  applied.  The  title  of  the  Chap.  IV. 
enemy  to  things  of  this  description  is  considered  complete 
against  the  original  owner  after  twenty-four  hours'  pos- 
session, in  respect  to  booty  on  land.  The  same  rule  was 
formerly  considered  applicable  to  captures  at  sea;  but 
the  more  modem  usage  of  maritime  nations  requires  a 
formal  sentence  of  condemnation  as  prize  of  war,  in  order 
to  preclude  the  right  of  the  original  owner  to  restitution 
on  payment  of  salvage.  But  since  the  Jus  posilhuinii  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  operate  after  the  peace,  if  the 
treaty  of  peace  contains  no  express  stipulation  respecting 
captured  property,  it  remains  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  treaty  finds  it,  and  is  thus  tacitly  ceded  to  the  actual 
possessor.  The  jus  postliminii  is  a  right  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  a  state  of  war ;  and  therefore  a  transfer  to 
a  neutral,  before  the  peace,  even  without  a  judicial  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  is  valid,  if  there  has  been  no 
recovery  or  recapture  before  the  peace.  The  interven- 
tion of  peace  covers  all  defects  of  title,  and  vests  a  lawful 
possession  in  the  neutral,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  quiets 
the  title  of  the  hostile  captor  himself  (/).  «  ..- 

A  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  contracting  parties  from  From  what 
the  time  of  its  signature.     Hostilities  are  to  cease  between  treaty  of 
them  from  that  time,  unless  some  other  period  be  provided  ^uiHu 
in  the  treaty  itself.     But  the  treaty  binds  the  subjects  °P«''*ti<'°- 
of  the  belligerent  nations  only  from  the  time  it  is  notified 
to  them.     Any  intermediate  acts  of  hostility  committed 
by  them  before  it  was  known,  cannot  be  punished  as 
criminal  acts,  though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make 
restitution  of  the  property  seized  subsequently  to   the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  disputes 
respecting  the  consequences  of  such  acts,  it  is  usual  to 
provide,  in  the  treaty  itself,  the  periods  at  which  hos- 
tilities are  to  cease  in  different  places.     Grotius  intimates 
an  opinion  that  individuals  are   not  responsible,   even 
civiliter,  for  hostilities  thus  continued  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,   so   long   as   they   are   ignorant   of   the   fact, 

(/)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  14,  §§  209,  212,  216.     The  Puristima  Conception,  6  C.  Bob. 
45  ;   The  Sophia,  Ibid.  138. 
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Part  IV.  although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  restitution, 
wherever  the  property  has  not  been  actually  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. But  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  wherever 
a  capture  takes  place  at  sea,  after  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  mere  ignorance  of  the  fact  will  not 
protect  the  captor  from  civil  responsibility  in  damages; 
and  that,  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  his  own  government 
must  protect  him  and  save  him  harmless.  When  a  place 
or  country  is  exempted  from  hostility  by  articles  of 
peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  its  subjects 
timely  notice  of  the  fact.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  actual 
wrong-doer  who  is  made  responsible  to  the  injured  party, 
and  not  the  superior  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet, 
unless  he  be  on  the  spot,  and  actually  participating  in 
the  transaction.  Nor  will  damages  be  decreed  by  the 
Prize  Court,  even  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  after  a 
p  g^g  lapse  of  a  great  length  of  time  {(/). 
Cessation  of         When  the  treaty  of  peace  contains  an  express  stipula- 

hostilities  .  i  i  -t   •  •  •  i 

after  treaty,  tion  that  hostilities  are  to  cease  m  a  given  place  at  a 
certain  time,  and  a  capture  is  made  previous  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  limited,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
peace  on  the  part  of  the  captor,  the  capture  is  still 
invalid ;  for  since  constructive  knowledge  of  the  peace, 
after  the  periods  limited  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  renders  the  capture  void,  much  more  ought  actual 
knowledge  of  the  peace  to  produce  that  effect.  It  may, 
however,  be  questionable  whether  anything  short  of  an 
official  notification  from  his  own  government  would  be 
sufficient,  in  such  a  case,  to  affect  the  captor  with  the 
legal  consequences  of  actual  knowledge.  And  where  a 
capture  of  a  British  vessel  was  made  by  an  American 
cruiser,  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact, — but  the  prize  had  not  been  carried  infra 
prcesidia  and  condemned,  and  while  at  sea  was  recaptured 
by  a  British  ship  of  war,  after  the  period  fixed  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  but  without  knowledge  of  the 

(p)  Tht  Mfntor,  1  C.  Rob.  121. 
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peace,— it  was  judicially  determined,  that  the  possession  Chap-  ^7- 
of  the  vessel  by  an  American  cruiser  was  a  lawful  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  British  recaptor  could  not,  after  the 
peace,  lawfully  use  force  to  divest  this  lawful  possession. 
The  restoration  of  peace  put  an  end,  from  the  time 
limited,  to  all  force;  and  then  the  general  principle 
applied,  that  things  acquired  in  war  remain,  as  to  title 
and  possession,  precisely  as  they  stood  when  the  peace 
took  place.  The  uti  possidetis  is  the  basis  of  every  treaty 
of  peace,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  stipulated. 
Peace  gives  a  final  and  perfect  title  to  captures  without 
condemnation,  and  as  it  forbids  all  force,  it  destroys  all 
hope  of  recovery,  as  much  as  if  the  captured  vessel  was 

carried  infra  prcesidia  and  judicially  condemned  (A). 

§  549. 
Things  stipulated  to  be  restored  by  the  treaty,  are  to  in  what  con- 
be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  first  taken  are"!? 
taken,  unless  there  be  an  express  provision  to  the  con-  ***  "•**'"<i- 
trary ;  but  this  does  not  refer  to  alterations  which  have 
been  the  natural  effect  of  time,  or  of  the  operations  of 
war.  A  fortress  or  town  is  to  be  restored  as  it  was  when 
taken,  so  far  as  it  still  remains  in  that  condition  when  the 
peace  is  concluded.  There  is  no  obligation  to  repair,  as 
well  as  restore,  a  dismantled  fortress  or  a  ravaged  terri- 
tory. The  peace  extinguishes  all  claim  for  damages 
done  in  war,  or  arising  from  the  operations  of  war. 
Things  are  to  be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
peace  found  them ;  and  to  dismantle  a  fortification  or 
waste  a  country  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  surrender,  would  be  an  act  of  perfidy.  If 
the  conqueror  has  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  re- 
established the  place  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  the 
siege,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  in  the  same  condition. 
But  if  he  has  constructed  new  works,  he  may  demolish 
them ;  and,  in  general,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes,  it  is 
advisable  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  precisely  in  what 


(A)  Valin,  Traite  des  Prises,  ch.  4,  Jurisprudence,  torn.  ix.  tit.  Prise  Mari- 
§§4,6.  Emerigon,  Traite  d' Assurance,  time,  §  6.  Kent's  Comment,  vol.  i. 
ch.    12,    §    19.     Merlin,   Bepertoire  de      p.  172,  5th  ed. 
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Part  rv.    condition  the  places  occupied  by  the  enemy  are  to  be 

restored  U). 
§  550.  /     , 

Breach  of  the       The  violation  of  any  one  article  of  the  treaty  is  a 

treaty.  •    i      •  . 

Violation  of  the  whole  treaty ;  for  all  the  articles  are 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  one  is  to  be  deemed  a 
condition  of  the  other.  A  violation  of  any  single  article 
abrogates  the  whole  treaty,  if  the  injured  party  so  elects 
to  consider  it.  This  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  an 
express  stipulation,  that  if  one  article  be  broken,  the 
others  shall  nevertheless  continue  in  full  force.  If  the 
treaty  is  violated  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  either 
by  proceedings  incompatible  with  its  general  spirit,  or 
by  a  specific  breach  of  any  one  of  its  articles,  it  becomes 
not  absolutely  void,  but  voidable  at  the  election  of  the 
injured  party.  If  he  prefers  not  to  come  to  a  rupture, 
the  treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatory.  He  may  waive 
or  remit  the  infraction  committed,  or  he  may  demand  a 
just  satisfaction  (k). 

§  551. 
Disputes  Treaties  of  peace  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same 

Wch,*how  rules  with  other  treaties.  Disputes  respecting  their 
justed.  meaning  or  alleged  infraction  may  be  adjusted  by  amic- 
able negotiation  between  the  contracting  parties,  by  tlie 
mediation  of  friendly  powers,  or  by  reference  to  the 
arbitration  of  some  one  power  selected  by  the  parties. 
This  latter  office  has  recently  been  assumed,  in  several 
instances,  by  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the  general  peace, 
by  a  partial  infraction  of  the  territorial  arrangements 
stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  in  consequence  of 
the  internal  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  some 
of  the  States  constituted  by  those  treaties.  Such  are  the 
protocols  of  the  conference  of  London,  by  which  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  Belgium  was 
enforced,  and  tenns  of  separation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries proposed,  which,  when  accepted  by  both,  became 

(I)  Vattol,  Droit  dcs  Gen*,  Ur.  iv.  oh.  3,  }  81, 

(k)  OrotiiM,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ao  Pao.  lib.  ii.  cap.  IS,  ^  16;    lib.  iii.  cap.  10,  {  14. 
Vattcl,  liv.  iv.  oh.  4,  ii  47,  48,  64. 
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the  basis  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  objections  to  this  Chap.  IV. 
species  of  interference,  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
it  with  the  independence  of  the  smaller  powers,  are 
obvious ;  but  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  that 
general  right  of  superintendence  over  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  States,  asserted  by  the  powers  who  were  the 
original  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  changes  in  the  municipal  constitutions  not 
proceeding  from  the  voluntary  concession  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  or  supposed  in  their  consequences,  immediate 
or  remote,  to  threaten  the  social  order  of  Europe.  The 
proceedings  of  the  conference  treated  the  revolution,  by 
which  the  union  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  esta- 
blished by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  had  been  dissolved, 
as  an  irrevocable  event ;  and  confirmed  the  independence, 
neutrality,  and  state  of  territorial  possession  of  Belgium, 
upon  the  conditions  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  the  loth 
November,  1831,  between  the  five  powers  and  that  king- 
dom, subject  to  such  modifications  as  might  ultimately 
be  the  result  of  direct  negotiations  between  Holland  and 
Belgium  (/). 

In  the  same  way  the  Great  Powers,  signatories  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
intervened  to  regulate  the  state  of  affairs  caused  by  the  revolutionary 
union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria  in  1885  (m) ;  and  compelled 
Greece  to  preserve  the  peace  the  year  following  (n). 

(0  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,           /„)  ^„t,  x  70  k.     See  further  mU. 

pp.  638—555.  T>  _x  TT     1.  ,     X                  ^         „ 

/    \    J  ,     I  fr,-  *^*rt  II-  cl»-  1 ;  Lawrence,  Essay  V. 

{m)  Ante,  §  70j.  »  »  j 
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L  ENGLISH  ACTS.— 33  &  34  Vicr.  o.  14. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  legal  condition  of  Aliens  and 
British  Subjects.  [12th  May,  1870.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  legal  con- 
dition of  aliens  and  British  subjects : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1 .  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Naturalization  Short  title. 
Act,  1870." 

Status  of  Aliens  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Real  and  personal  property  of  every  description  may  be  taken, 
acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  as  by  a  natural-born  British  subject ;  and  a  title  to  real  and 
personal  property  of  every  description  may  be  derived  through,  from, 
or  in  succession  to  an  alien,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  aa 
through,  from,  or  in  succession  to  a  natural- born  British  subject : 
Provided, — 

(1.)  That  this  section  shall  not  confer  any  right  on  an  alien  to  hold 
real  property  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall 
not  qualify  an  alien  for  any  office  or  for  any  municipal, 
parliamentary,  or  other  franchise : 

(2.)  That  this  section  shall  not  entitle  an  alien  to  any  right  or 
privilege  as  a  British  subject,  except  such  rights  and  privileges 
in  respect  of  property  as  are  hereby  expressly  given  to  him : 

(3.)  That  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  estate  or  interest  in  real 
or  personal  property  to  which  any  person  has  or  may  become 
entitled,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  in  possession  or 
expectancy,  in  pursuance  of  any  disposition  made  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  devolution  by  law 
on  the  death  of  any  person  dying  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act. 

3.  Where  Her  Majesty  has  entered  into  a  convention  with  any 
foreign  State  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  State  who 
have  been  naturalized  as  British  subjects  may  divest  themselves  of  their 
status  as  such  subjects,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in 
Council,  to  declare  that  such  convention  has  been  entered  into  by  Her 
Majesty ;  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  Order  in  Council,  any 
person  being  originally  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  State  referred  to  in 
such  Order,  who  has  been  naturalized  as  a  British  subject,  may,  within 


Power  of 
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Capacity  of 
British 
subject  to 
renounce 
allegiance  to 
Her  Majesty. 


such  limit  of  time  as  may  be  provided  in  the  convention,  make  a  decla- 
ration of  alienage,  and  from  and  after  tlie  date  of  his  so  making  such 
declaration  such  person  shall  be  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  as  a  subject 
of  the  State  to  which  he  originally  belonged  as  aforesaid. 

A  declaration  of  alienage  may  be  made  as  follows  ;  that  is  to  say, — 
If  the  declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence  of  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  if  elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  the 
presence  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being 
authorized  by  law  in  the  place  in  which  the  declarant  is  to  administer 
an  oath  for  any  judicial  or  other  legal  purpose.  If  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
service  of  Her  Majesty. 

4.  Any  person  who  by  reason  of  his  having  been  born  within  the 
dominions  of  Her  Majesty  is  a  natural-born  subject,  but  who  also  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  became  under  the  law  of  any  foreign  State  a  sub- 
ject of  such  State,  and  is  still  such  subject,  may,  if  of  full  age  and  not 
under  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage  in  manner  afore- 
said, and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  declaration  of  alienage 
such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.  Any  person  who  is  born 
out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  of  a  father  being  a  British  subject 
may,  if  of  full  age,  and  not  under  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of 
alienage  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such 
declaration  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject. 

5.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  an  alien  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  bo  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate  lingute,  but  shall  be  triable 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  a  natural-born  subject. 

Expatriation. 

6.  Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any 
time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign  State  and  not 
under  any  disability  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such  State,  shall 
from  and  after  the  time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalized  in  such 
foreign  State,  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  bo  a  British  subject  and  be 
regarded  as  an  alien  :  Provided, — 

(1.)  That  where  any  British  subject  has  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  a  foreign  State  and  yet 
is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British  subject,  he  may,  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  make  a 
declaration  that  ho  is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British  subject, 
and  upon  such  declaration  herein-after  referred  to  as  a  decla- 
ration of  British  nationality  being  made,  and  upon  his  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  declarant  shall  be  doomed  to  be 
and  to  have  been  continually  a  British  subject;  with  tliis 
qualification,  that  ho  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the 
foreign  State  in  which  he  has  been  naturalized,  be  doomed  to 
be  a  British  subject,  unless  ho  has  ceased  to  bo  a  subject  of 
that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  to  that  effect : 

(2.)  A  declaration  of  British  nationality  may  bo  made,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  be  taken  as  follows;  that  is  to  say, — if  the 
declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  tlio  presence  of  a 
iuBticoof  the  peace  ;  if  elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
in  tlie  presence  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal 

{'uriHdiction,  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  o(R(!or 
or  the  time  being  authorized  by  law  in  the  place  in  which 
the  declarant  is  toadmiuistor  an  oath  for  any  judicial  or  other 
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legal  purpose.  If  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  the 
presence  of  any  ofi&cer  in  tlie  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Naturalization  and  resumption  of  British  Nationality. 

7.  An  alien  who,  within  such  limited  time  before  making  the  appli-  Certificate  of 
cation  hereinafter  mentioned  as  may  be  allowed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  naturaliza- 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  either  by  general  order  or  on  any  special  '^* 
occasion,  has  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 

five  years,  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  five  years,  and  intends  when  naturalized,  either  to  reside  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  serve  under  the  Crown,  may  apply  to  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  a  certificate  of 
naturalization. 

The  applicant  shall  adduce  in  support  of  his  application  such  evidence 
of  his  residence  or  service,  and  intention  to  reside  or  serve,  as  such 
Secretary  of  State  may  require.  The  said  Secretary  of  State,  if  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  adduced,  shall  take  the  case  of  the  applicant  into 
consideration,  and  may,  with  or  without  assigning  any  reason,  g^ve  or 
withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
and  no  appeal  shall  lie  from  his  decision,  but  such  certificate  shall  not 
take  efi'ect  until  the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalization  is  granted  shall  in 
the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  obligations,  to  which  a  natural- 
born  liritish  subject  is  entitled  or  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
this  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the 
foreign  State  of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to  obtaining  his 
certificate  of  naturalization,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof, 
or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

The  said  Secretary  of  State  may  in  manner  aforesaid  grant  a  special 
certificate  of  naturalization  to  any  person  with  respect  to  whose 
nationality  as  a  British  subject  a  doubt  exists,  and  he  may  specify  in 
such  certificate  that  the  grant  thereof  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  such  person  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  the 
grant  of  such  special  certificate  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  any  admis- 
sion that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  was  not  previously  a 
British  subject. 

An  alien  who  has  been  naturalized  previously  to  the  passing  of  this 
Act  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  of 
State  to  grant  such  certificate  to  such  naturalized  alien  upon  the  same 
terms  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  and  upon  which  such  cer- 
tificate might  have  been  granted  if  such  alien  had  not  been  previously 
naturalized  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  A  natural-born  British  subject  who  has  become  an  alien  in  pur-  Certificate  of 
suance  of  this  Act,  and  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  statutory  alien,  re-adminsion 
may,  on  performing  the  same  conditions  and  adducing  the  same  evi-  ^  ^^^y^t 
dence  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  an  alien  applying  for  a  certificate  of  *^  '  "^      ^' 
nationality,  apply  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State 

for  a  certificate  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to 
British  nationality,  readmitting  him  to  the  status  of  a  British  subject. 
The  said  S^oretary  of  State  shall  have  the  same  discretion  as  to  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  the  certificate  as  in  the  case  of  a  certificate  of 
naturalization,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  shall  in  like  manner  be 
required  previously  to  the  issuing  of  the  certificate. 
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A  statutory  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British 
nationality  has  been  granted  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
re-admission,  but  not  in  respect  of  any  previous  transaction,  resume 
his  position  as  a  British  subject ;  -with  this  qualification,  that  within 
the  limits  of  the  foreign  State  of  which  he  became  a  subject  he  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  that  foreign  State  according  to  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

The  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  grant  of  a  certificate  of  re-ad- 
mission to  British  nationality,  in  the  case  of  any  statutory  alien  being 
in  any  British  possession,  may  be  exercised  by  the  governor  of  such 
possession ;  and  residence  in  such  possession  shall,  in  the  case  of  such 
person,  be  deemed  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

9.  The  oath  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  be 
in  the  form  following ;  that  is  to  say, — 

**  I  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 

"  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
"  cessors,  according  to  law.     So  help  me  GOD." 
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National  status  of  married  tvomen  and  in/ant  children. 

10.  The  following  enactments  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
national  status  of  women  and  children : 

(1.)  A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the  State 
of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time  being  a  subject : 

(2.)  A  widow  being  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  who  has  become 
an  alien  by  or  in  consequence  of  her  marriage,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  statutory  alien,  and  may  as  such  at  any  time  during 
widowhood  obtain  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  Britisli 
nationality  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act : 

(3.)  Where  the  father  being  a  British  subject,  or  the  mother  being 
a  British  subject  and  a  widow,  becomes  an  alien  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  every  child  of  such  father  or  mother  who  during 
infancy  has  become  resident  in  the  country  where  the  father 
or  mother  is  naturalized,  and  has,  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  country,  become  naturalized  therein,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  subject  of  the  State  of  which  the  father  or  mother  has 
become  a  subject,  and  not  a  British  subject : 

(4.)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has  obtained  a 
certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality,  every  child 
of  such  father  or  motlior  who  during  infancy  has  become 
resident  in  the  British  dominions  with  such  father  or  mother, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  resumed  the  position  of  a  British 
subject  to  all  intents : 

(6.)  Whore  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  lias  obtained  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  in  the  United  Kingdom,  every 
child  of  sucli  fatlier  or  mother  who  during  infancy  has  become 
resident  with  such  father  or  mother  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  naturalized  British  subject. 

Supplemental  Provisions. 

11.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  I'riucipal  Secretaries  of  State  may  by 
regulation  provide  for  the  followino;  matters : 

7l.)  The  form  and  registration  of  declarations  of  British  nationality: 
(2.)  The  form  and  registration  of  certificates  of  naturalization  in  the 

United  Kingdom : 
(3.)  The  form  ana  reglHtrntion  of  certificates  of  ro-admission  to 

British  nationality : 
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(4.)  The  form  and  registration  of  declarations  of  alienage : 
(5.)  The  registration  by  officers  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service 
of  Her  Majesty  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  British  subjects 
who  may  be  born  or  die  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
of  the  marriages  of  persons  married  at  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
embassies  or  legations : 
(6.)  The  transmission  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
registration  or  safe  keeping,  or  of  being  produced  as  evidence 
of  any  declarations  or  certificates  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  copies  of  such 
declarations  or  certificates,  also  of  copies  of  entries  contained 
in  any  register  kept  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  pursuance 
of  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  Act : 
(7.)  With  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  the  imposition  and  application 
of  fees  in  respect  of  any  registration  authorized  to  be  made 
by  this  Act,  and  in  respect  of  the  making  any  declaration  or 
the  grant  of  any  certificate  authorized  to  do  made  or  granted 
by  this  Act. 
The  said  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  further  regulation,  may  repeal, 
alter,  or  add  to  any  regulation  previously  made  by  him  in  pursuance 
of  this  section. 

Any  regulation  made  by  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  pursuance  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  bo  within  the  lowers  conferred  by  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  enacted  in  this 
Act,  but  shall  not  so  far  as  respects  the  imi>osition  of  fees  be  in  force 
in  any  British  possession,  and  shall  not,  so  far  as  respects  any  other 
matter,  be  in  force  in  any  British  possession  in  which  any  Act  or 
ordinance  to  the  contrary  of  or  inconsistent  with  any  such  direction 
may  for  the  time  being  be  in  force. 

12.  The  following  regulations  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  evidence  Regulations 
under  this  Act : —  wtoeTidence. 

(1.)  Any  declaration  authorized  to  be  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
proved  in  any  legal  proceedings  by  the  production  of  the 
original  declaration,  or  of  any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be  a 
true  copy  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  v 
State,  or  by  any  person  authorized  by  regulations  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified 
copies  of  such  declaration,  and  the  production  of  such  declara- 
tion or  cop)'  shall  be  evidence  of  the  person  therein  named  as 
declarant  having  made  the  same  at  the  date  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned : 
(2.)  A  certificate  of  naturalization  may  be  proved  in  any  legal 
proceeding  by  the  production  of  the  original  certificate,  or  of 
any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  any  person 
authorized  by  regulations  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified  copies  of  such  certificate: 
(3.)  A  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality  may  be  proved 
in  any  legal  proceeding  by  the  production  of  the  original 
certificate,  or  of  any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be  a  true  copy 
by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by 
any  person  authorized  by  regulations  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified  copies  of  such 
certificate : 
(4.)  Entries  in  any  register  authorized  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act  shall  be  proved  by  such  copies  and  certified  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  directed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
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Saving  of 
letters  of 
denization. 
Saving  as  to 
British  ships. 
Saving  of 
allegiance 
prior  to  ex- 
patriation. 
Power  of 
colonies  to 
legislate  with 
respect  to 
naturaliza- 
tion. 


Definition  of 
terms. 


Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  copies  of  sucli  entries  shall  be 
evidence  of  any  matters  by  this  Act  or  by  any  regulation  of 
the  said  Secretary  of  State  authorized  to  be  inserted  in  the 
register : 
(5.)  The  Documentary  Evidence  Act,  1868,  shall  apply  to  any  regu- 
lation made  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  in  pursuance  of  or  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Miscellaneous. 

13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  affect  the  grant  of  letters  of 
denization  by  Her  Majesty. 

14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  qualify  an  alien  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  British  ship. 

15.  Where  any  British  subject  has  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  become 
an  alien,  he  shall  not  thereby  be  discharged  from  any  liability  in 
respect  of  any  acts  done  before  the  date  of  his  so  becoming  an  alien. 

16.  All  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  which  may  be  duly  made  by 
the  legislature  of  any  British  possession  for  imparting  to  any  person 
the  privileges,  or  any  of  the  privileges,  of  naturalization,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  such  person  witliin  the  limits  of  such  possession,  shall  within  such 
limits  have  the  authority  of  law,  but  shall  be  subject  to  be  confirmed 
or  disallowed  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  in  and  subject  to  which  Her  Majesty  has  power  to  confirm 
or  disallow  any  other  laws,  statutes,  or  ordinances  in  that  possession. 

17.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  subject- 
matter  thereof, — 

"Disability"  shall  mean  the  status  of  being  an  infant,  lunatic, 
idiot,  or  married  woman : 

"British  possession"  shall  mean  any  colony,  plantation,  island, 
territory,  or  settlement  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
not  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  territories  and 
places  under  one  legislature  are  deemed  to  be  one  British 
possession  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

"The  Governor  of  any  British  possession"  shall  include  any 
person  exercising  the  chief  authority  in  such  possession  : 

"  Officer  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Her  Majesty  "  shall  moan 
any  Ambassador,  Minister  or  Charge  d'Affaires,  or  Secretary 
of  Legation,  or  any  person  appointed  by  such  Ambassador, 
Minister,  Charge  d'Affaires,  or  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
execute  any  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  on  an  officer  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  Her  Majesty : 

"Officer  in  the  Consular  Service  of  Her  Majesty"  shall  mean  and 
include  Consul-General,  Consul,  Vice-Consul,  and  Consular 
Agent,  and  any  person  for  the  time  being  discharging  the 
duties  of  Consul-General,  Consul,  Vice-Consul,  and  Consular 
Agent  (a). 


35  &  36  ViOT.  0.  39. 


An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  in  certain  cases  in  relation  to  Naturaliza- 
tion. ['i-Otli  July,  1872.] 

WnXBEAB  by  a  Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  United 
8tat«t  of  America,  supplementary  to  the  Convention  of  tlio  thirteenth 
day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  respecting 


(«)  Hers  follow!  A  oUiMO  and  auhodulo  ropcaliiig  earlier  Acts  iu  wliolu  or  in  part. 
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naturalization,  and  eigned  at  "Washington  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
February  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  a  copy  of 
"which  is  contained  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  provision  is  made  in 
relation  to  the  renunciation  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  therein  men- 
tioned of  naturalization  or  nationality  in  the  presence  of  the  oflScers 
therein  mentioned : 

And  whereas  doubts  are  entertained  whether  such  provisions  are 
altogether  in  accordance  with  "  The  Naturalization  Act,  1870  :  "  And 
whereas  other  doubts  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  "  The 
Naturalization  Act,  1870,"  on  the  rights  of  women  married  before  the 
passing  of  that  Act ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Naturalization  Short  title. 
Act,  1872,"  and  this  Act  and  "  The  Naturalization  Act,  1870,"  may  be 

cited  together  as  "The  Naturalization  Acts,  1870  and  1872." 

2.  Any  renunciation   of   naturalization  or  of   nationality  made  in  Confirmation 
manner  provided  by  the  said  supplementary  Convention  by  the  persons  of  renuncia- 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  the  said  Convention  in  that  behalf  tioa  of  nation- 
mentioned  sliall  be  valid  to  all  intents,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fu*'V;"      '^ 
authorized  by  the  said  "  Naturalization  Act,  1870."    This  section  shall  ^qj^^ 

be  deemed  to  take  etfect  from  the  date  at  which  the  said  supplementary 
Convention  took  effect. 

3.  Nothing  contained   in  "The  Naturalization  Act,   1870,"   shall  Saving  clau»e 
deprive  any  married  woman  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  real  or  personal  **  *°  property 
property  to  which  she  may  have  become  entitled  previously  to  the  ^omm* 
passing  of  that  Act,  or  affect  such  estate  or  interest  to  her  prejudice. 


SCHEDULE. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
supplementary  to  the  Convention  of  May  13,  1870,  respecting 
Naturalization. 

Signed  at  Washington,  23rd  February,  1871. 

[^Ratijications  exchanged  at  Washington,  May  4th,  1871.] 

"Whereas  by  the  second  article  of  the  Convention  between  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  regulating  the  citizenship 
of  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  who  have  emigrated 
or  may  emigrate  from  the  dominions  of  the  one  to  those  of  the  other 
party,  signed  at  London,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1870,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  renunciation  by  such  subjects  and 
citizens  of  their  naturalization,  and  the  resumption  of  their  native  alle- 
giance, may  be  made  and  publicly  declared,  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  governments  of  the  respective  countries;  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such 
agreement,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  supplemental  Convention  and 
have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say  ;  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  Her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
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tiary  to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State ;  who 
have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Aeticle  I. 

Any  person  being  originally  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had, 
previously  to  May  13,  1870,  been  naturalized  as  a  British  subject,  may 
at  any  time  before  August  10,  1872,  and  any  British  subject  who,  at 
the  date  first  aforesaid,  had  been  naturalized  as  a  citizen  within  the 
United  States,  may  at  any  time  before  May  12,  1872,  publicly  declare 
his  renunciation  of  such  naturalization  by  subscribing  an  instrument 
in  writing,  substantially  in  the  form  hereunto  appended,  and  desig- 
nated as  Annex  (A). 

Such  renunciation  by  an  original  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
British  nationality,  shall,  within  the  territories  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  be  made  in  duplicate,  in  the  presence  of  any  court 
authorized  by  law  for  the  time  being  to  admit  aliens  to  naturalization, 
or  before  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  of  any  such  court ;  if  the  declarant 
be  beyond  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  made  in 
duplicate,  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  such  duplicates  shall  remain  of  record  in  the  custody 
of  the  court  or  officer  in  whose  presence  it  was  made  ;  the  other  shall 
be,  without  delay,  transmitted  to  the  department  of  State. 

Such  renunciation,  if  declared  by  an  original  British  subject,  of  his 
acquired  nationality  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall,  if  the 
declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be 
made  in  duplicate,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  peace  ;  if  elsewhere 
in  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  in  triplicate,  in  the  presence  of 
any  judge  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being  authorized  by  law,  in  the 
place  in  which  the  declarant  is,  to  administer  an  oath  for  any  judicial 
or  other  legal  purpose ;  if  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  tripli- 
cate, in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service 
of  Her  Majesty. 

Article  II. 

The  contracting  parties  hereby  engage  to  communicate  each  to  the 
other,  from  time  to  time,  lists  of  the  persons  who,  within  their  respec- 
tive dominions  and  territories,  or  before  their  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers,  have  declared  their  renunciation  of  naturalization,  with  the 
dates  and  places  of  making  such  declarations,  and  such  information  as 
to  the  abode  of  the  declarants,  and  the  times  and  places  of  their 
naturalization,  as  they  may  have  furnished. 

Article  III. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  tho  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  may  bo  convenient. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  rospectivo  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  tlie 
lame,  and  have  afEzed  thereto  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  Washington,  tho  twonty-tliird  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

(l.8.^  EdWD.  TnOIlNTON. 

(l.8.)        Hamilton  Fish. 
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Annex  (A.) 

I,  A.  B.,  of  {insert  abode),  being  originally  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (or  a  British  subject),  and  having  become  naturalized 
within  the  dominions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  a  British  subject 
(or  as  a  citizen  within  the  United  States  of  America),  do  hereby  renounce 
my  naturalization  as  a  British  subject  {or  citizen  of  the  United  States) ; 
and  declare  that  it  is  my  desire  to  resume  my  nationality  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  {or  British  subject). 

(Signed)  A.  B. 

Made  and  subscribed  before  me  in  {insert  country  or 

other  subdivision,  and  state  province,  colony,  legation,  or  consulate),  this 
day  of  ,  187    . 

(Signed)  E.  F., 

Justice  of  the  Peace  {or  other  title). 
(l.8.)  Edwd.  Thornton. 
(l.8.)        Hamilton  Fisu. 


II.  AMERICAN  ACT. 

Kkvised  Statutks.    Title  XXX. 

Naturalization. 

Sec.  2165.  An  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Aliens  how 

United  States  in  the  following  manner,  and  not  otherwise  : —  naturalized. 

(I.)  He  shall  declare  on  oath,  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  Declaration  of 

United  States,  or  a  district  or  supreme  court  of  the  territories,  intention, 

or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  States  having  common  law  j4  April, 

i'urisdiction,  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years  at  least  prior  to  1802,  ▼.  2, 

lis  admission,  that  it  is  bona  Jide  his  intention  to  become  a  PP-  l^^>  ^'^^J 

citizen  of  the    United  States  and  to  renounce   for   ever   all  ^^  r^*^'A  "*' 

V     4     D     D? 

allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate.  State,     *    '  *^' 
or   sovereignty,  and,    particularly  by  name,   to  the   prince, 
potentate,  State,  or  sovereignty  of  which  the  alien  may  be  at 
the  time  a  citizen  or  subject  {b). 

(2.)  He  shall  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted,  declare.  Oath  to  sup- 
on  oath,  before  some  one  of  the  courts  above  specified,  that  he  port  Constitu- 
will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  {V^'^^'ig^^x 
he  absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  allegiance     "'  *"      *  *** 
and   fidelity  to   every  foreign   prince,    potentate.    State,    or  igo'^^v  *2 
sovereignty,  and,  particularly  by  name,  to  the  prince,  poten-  p,  153, "    ' 
tate.  State,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or 
subject ;  which  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court. 

(3.)  It  shall   be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  Residence  in 
admitting  such  alien  that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  the  United 
States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  State  or  Territory  States,  or 
where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held,  one  year  at  least ;  and  ^^^'nforal 
that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  a  good  character, 
moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  same ;  but  the  oath  of  the  applicant  shall  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  prove  his  residence. 

(i)  Campbell  Y.  Gordon,  6  Cranch,  176;  Stark  v.  Chesapeake  Int.  Co.,  7  Cranch, 
420;  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheaton,  259;  Osborn  v.  U.  S.  ^«h*,  9  "NVheaton,  827 ; 
Spratt  V.  Spratt,  4  Peters,  393. 
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Titles  of 
nobility 
renounced. 


Aliens 
honourably 
discharge 
from  military 
eerrice. 

17  July,  1862, 
T.  12,  p.  597. 


Minor  resi- 
dents. 

26  May,  1824, 
V.  4,  p.  69. 


"Widow  and 
children  of 
derlarants. 
26  March, 
ISO*,  V.  2, 
p.  293. 

Alien  of 
African 
nativity  and 
descent. 
14  July,  1870, 
V.  16,  p.  256. 
Betddeooe  of 
fire  years  in 
United  Sutee. 
3  March, 
1813.  T.  2, 
p.  811. 

Alien  eoemie* 
not  admitted. 
14  April, 
1802,  T.  2, 
p.  1«3. 

30  July,  1813, 
T.  3,  p.  63. 
Childnm  of 
peraooa 
natunlbtod 
iindw  osrtein 
Uirstotw 

oitiMM. 
14  April, 
1802.  V.  2, 
p.  lib. 

NfttttraliM. 

7  JoM,  1872, 
▼.  17,  p.  268. 


(4.)  In  case  the  alien  applpng  to  be  admitted  to  citizensliip  has 
borne  any  hereditary  title,  or  been  of  any  of  the  orders  of 
nobility  in  the  kingdom  or  State  from  which  he  came,  he  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  above  requisites,  make  an  express  renuncia- 
tion of  his  title  or  order  of  nobility  in  the  court  to  which  his 
application  is  made,  and  his  renunciation  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  court. 

Sec.  2166.  Any  alien  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upwards,  who  has 
enlisted,  or  may  enlist,  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  either  the 
regular  or  volunteer  forces,  and  has  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  honour- 
ably discharged,  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  upon  his  petition,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  become  such  ;  and  he  shall  not  be  required  to  prove  more 
than  one  j'ear's  residence  within  the  United  States  previous  to  his 
application  to  become  such  citizen  ;  and  the  court  admitting  such  alien 
shall,  in  addition  to  such  proof  of  residence  and  good  moral  character, 
as  now  provided  by  law,  be  satisfied  by  competent  proof  of  such  person's 
having  been  honoui'ably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2167.  Any  alien  being  under  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  at 
that  age,  and  who  has  continued  to  reside  therein  to  the  time  he  may 
make  application  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  thereof,  may  after  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  21  years,  and  after  he  has  resided  five  years  within  the 
United  States,  including  the  three  years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  having  made  the  declaration 
required  in  the  first  condition  of  sec.  2165,  but  such  alien  shall  make 
the  declaration  required  therein  at  the  time  of  his  admission  ;  and  shall 
further  declare  on  oath,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that, 
for  two  years  next  preceding,  it  has  been  his  bond  Jide  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  shall  in  all  respects 
comply  with  the  laws  in  regard  to  naturalization. 

Sec.  2 1 68.  "When  any  alien,  who  has  complied  with  the  first  condition 
in  sec.  2165,  dies  before  he  is  actually  naturalized,  the  widow  and  the 
children  of  such  alien  shall  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights  and  privileges  as  such,  upon 
taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2169.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  aliens  of  African 
nativity,  and  to  persons  of  African  descent. 

Sec.  2170.  No  alien  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  who  has 
not  for  the  continued  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission 
resided  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2171.  No  alien  who  is  a  native  citizen  or  subject,  or  a  denizen 
of  any  country,  State,  or  sovereignty  with  which  the  tjnited  States  are 
at  war,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  shall  be  then  admitted  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2172.  The  children  of  persons  who  have  been  duly  naturalized 
undnr  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  who,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
any  law  on  that  subject  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  may 
have  become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  States,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
being  under  the  age  of  21  years  at  the  time  of  the  naturalization  of 
their  parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  be  considered  as 
citizens  thoroof,  and  the  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  thouffh  born  out  of  the  limits  and 
juri**diction  of  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  citizens  thereof  (c). 

By  sec.  2174,  foreign  seamen  who  have  served  for  three  years  on 
board  a  United  States  merchant  vesael,  may  be  naturalized. 

(«)  CampMl  V.  Gordon,  6  Oranoh,  176. 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  EXTRADITION  ACTS. 


I.  ENGLISH  ACTS.— 33  &  3i  Vict.  Chap.  52. 

An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  the  Extradition  of  Criminals. 

[9th  August,  1870.] 

Wheeeas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  surrender 
to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  to  the  trial  of 
criminals  surrendered  by  foreign  States  to  this  country  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Extradition  Act,  1870."  gho^  title, 

2.  Where  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  any  foreign^  State  where  ar- 
with  respect  to  the  surrender  to  such  State  of  any  fugitive  criminals,  rangement  for 
Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  direct  that  this  Act  shall  apply  surrender  of 
in  the  case  of  such  foreign  State.  *'""?^"rili 

Her  Majesty  may,  by  the  same  or  any  subsequent  order,  limit  the  ^q^'  ^dlt^ 
operation  of  the  order,  and  restrict  the  same  to  fugitive  criminals  who  apply  Act. 
are  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
specified  in  the  order,  and  render  the  operation  thereof  subject  to  such 
conditions,  exceptions,  and  qualifications  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Every  such  order  shall  recite  or  embody  the  terms  of  the  arrange* 
meut,  and  shall  not  remain  in  force  for  any  longer  period  than  the 
arrangement. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
within  six  weeks  after  it  is  made,  or,  if  Parliament  be  not  then  sitting, 
within  six  weeks  after  the  then  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  shall 
also  bo  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 

3.  The  following  restrictions  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  Restrictiong 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  :  on  surrender 

(1.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  if  the  oflFence  in  of  crimmala. 
respect  of  which  his  surrender  is  demanded  is  one  of  a  political 
character,  or  if  he  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  police 
magistrate  or  the  court  before  whom  he  is  brought  on  habeas 
corpus,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  requisition  for 
his  surrender  has  in  fact  been  made  with  a  view  to  try  or 
punish  him  for  an  offence  of  a  political  character  : 

(2.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  to  a  foreign  State 
unless  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  that  State,  or  by 
arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  criminal  shall  not,  until  he  has 
been  restored  or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  bo  detained  or  tried  in  that  foreign 
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State  for  any  offence  committed  prior  to  his  surrender  other 
than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the 
surrender  is  grounded : 

(3.)  A  fugitive  criminal  who  has  been  accused  of  some  offence  within 
English  jurisdiction  not  being  the  offence  for  which  his 
surrender  is  asked,  or  is  undergoing  sentence  under  any 
conviction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  not  be  surrendered 
until  after  he  has  been  discharged,  whether  by  acquittal  or  ou 
expiration  of  his  sentence  or  otherwise  : 

(4.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  until  the  expiration 
of  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  his  being  committed  to  prison 
to  await  his  surrender. 

4.  An  Order  in  Council  for  applying  this  Act  in  the  case  of  any 
foreign  State  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  arrangement — 

(1.)  provides  for  the  determination  of  it  by  either  party  to  it  after 
the  expiration  of  a  notice  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and 

(2.)  is  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  tliis  Act,  and  in  particular 
with  the  restrictions  on  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals 
contained  in  this  Act. 

5.  When  an  order  applying  this  Act  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State 
has  been  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  this  Act  (after  the  date 
specified  in  the  order,  or  if  no  date  is  specified,  after  the  date  of  the 
publication,)  shall,  so  long  as  the  order  remains  in  force,  but  subject 
to  the  limitations,  restrictions,  conditions,  exceptions,  and  qualifications, 
if  any,  contained  in  the  order,  apply  in  the  case  of  such  foreign  State. 
An  Order  in  Council  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  arrangement 
therein  referred  to  complies  with  the  requisitions  of  this  Act,  and  that 
this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  State  mentioned  in  the  order, 
and  the  validity  of  such  order  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  legal 
proceedings  whatever. 

6.  Where  this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  every 
fugitive  criminal  of  that  State  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  any 
part  of  Her  ISIajesty's  dominions,  or  that  part  which  is  specified  in  the 
order  applying  tliis  Act  (as  the  case  may  bo),  shall  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended  and  surrendered  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  whether 
the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  is  sought  was  committed 
before  or  after  the  date  of  the  order,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
any  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  any  Court  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
over  that  crime  {d). 

7.  A  requisition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  criminal  of  any 
foreign  State,  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  bo  made  to  a  Secretary  of  State  by  some  person  recognised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  a  dii)lomatic  representative  of  that  foreign  State. 
A  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  order  under  liis  hand  and  seal,  signify  to 
a  police  magistrate  that  such  requisition  has  boon  made,  and  require 
him  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  criminal. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opinion  tljat  tlio  offence  is  ono  of  a 
political  clmracter,  ho  may,  if  ho  think  fit,  refuse  to  send  any  such 
order,  and  may  also  at  any  time  order  a  fugitive  criminal  accused  or 
convicted  of  such  offence  to  be  discharged  from  custody. 

8.  A  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a  fugitive  criminal,  whether 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime,  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  may  bo  issued — 

(1.)  by  a  police  magistrate  on  the  receipt  of  the  said  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  on  such  evidence  as  would  in  his 


(d)  S«*  Mot.  2  of  tho  noxt  Act. 
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opinion  justify  the  issue  of  the  warrant  if  the  crime  had  been 
committed  or  the  criminal  convicted  in  England  ;  and 
(2.)  by  a  liolice  magistrate  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  such  information  or  complaint  and 
such    evidence   or  after  such   proceedings  as  would  in  the 
opinion  of  the  person  issuing  the  warrant  justify  the  issue  of 
a  warrant  if  the  crime  had  been  committed  or  the  criminal 
convicted  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  he 
exercises  jurisdiction. 
Any  person  issuing  a  warrant  under  this  section  without  an  order  from 
a  Secretary  of  State  shall  forthwith  send  a  report  of  tlio  fact  of  such 
issue,  together  with  the  evidence  and  information  or  complaint,  or 
certified  copies  thereof,  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  may  if  he  think  fit 
order  the  warrant  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  person  who  has  been  appre- 
hended on  the  warrant  to  be  discharged. 

A  fugitive  criminal,  when  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued  without 
the  order  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  brought  before  some  person 
having  power  to  issue  a  warrant  under  this  section,  who  shall  by 
warrant  order  him  to  be  brought  and  the  prisoner  shall  accordingly  be 
brought  before  a  police  magistrate. 

A  fugitive  criminal  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued  without  the 
order  of  a  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  discharged  by  the  police 
magistrate,  unless  the  police  magistrate,  within  such  reasonable  time 
as,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may  fix,  receives 
from  a  Secretary  of  State  an  order  signifying  that  a  requisition  has 
been  made  for  the  surrender  of  such  criminal. 

9.  When  a  fugitive  criminal  is  brought  before  the  police  magistrate,  Hearing'  of 
the  police  magistrate  shall  hear  the  case  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  c***  «nd  evi- 
the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  if  the  prisoner  ?-*'°[*.^    f^. 
were  brought  before  him  charged  with  an  indictable  otfeuce  committed  ^j  crime. 

in  England. 

The  police  magistrate  shall  receive  any  evidence  which  may  be 
tendered  to  show  that  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  is  accused  or 
alleged  to  have  been  convicted  is  an  offence  of  a  political  character  or 
is  not  an  extradition  crime. 

1 0.  In  the  case  of  a  fugitive  criminal  accused  of  an  extradition  Committal  or 
crime,  if  the  foreign  warrant  authorizing  the  arrest  of  such  criminal  is  discharge  of 
duly  authenticated,  and  such  evidence  is  produced  as  (subject  to  the  prisoner, 
provisions  of  this  Act)  would,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  justify 

the  committal  for  trial  of  the  prisoner  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused  had  been  committed  in  England,  the  police  magistrate  shall 
commit  him  to  prison,  but  otherwise  shall  order  him  to  be  discharged. 

In  the  case  of  a  fugitive  criminal  alleged  to  have  been  convicted  of 
an  extradition  crime,  if  such  evidence  is  produced  as  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act)  would,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  prove 
that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  such  crime,  the  police  magistrate 
shall  commit  him  to  prison,  but  otherwise  shall  order  him  to  be 
discharged. 

If  he  commits  such  criminal  to  prison,  he  shall  commit  him  to  the 
Middlesex  House  of  Detention,  or  to  some  other  prison  in  Middlesex, 
there  to  await  the  warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  his  surrender, 
and  shall  forthwith  send  to  a  Secretary  of  State  a  certificate  of  the 
committal,  and  such  report  upon  the  case  as  he  may  think  fit. 

11 .  If  the  police  magistrate  commits  a  fugitive  criminal  to  prison,  he  Surrender  of 
shall  inform  such  criminal  that  he  will  not  be  surrendered  until  after  furtive  to 
the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  aj)ply  for  a  f|^""^*^     t**£ 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  sLret^°of° 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  said  fifteen  days,  or,  if  a  writ  of  habeas  State. 
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corpus  is  issued,  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  upon  the  return  to  the 
writ,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  after  such  further  period  as  may  be  allowed 
in  either  case  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  Secretary 
of  State,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  order  the  fugitive 
criminal  (if  not  delivered  on  the  decision  of  the  Court)  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  such  person  as  may  in  his  opinion  be  duly  authorized  to 
receive  the  fugitive  criminal  by  the  foreign  State  from  which  the 
requisition  for  the  surrender  proceeded,  and  such  fugitive  criminal 
shall  be  surrendered  accordingly. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  whom  such  warrant  is  directed 
and  for  the  person  so  authorized  as  aforesaid  to  receive,  hold  in  custody, 
and  convey  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  foreign  State  the  criminal 
mentioned  in  the  warrant ;  and  if  the  criminal  escapes  out  of  any 
custody  to  which  he  may  be  delivered  on  or  in  pursuance  of  such 
warrant,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  retake  him  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
person  accused  of  any  crime  against  the  laws  of  that  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  to  which  he  escapes  may  be  retaken  upon  an 
escape. 

12.  If  the  fugitive  criminal  who  has  been  committed  to  prison  is  not 
surrendered  and  conveyed  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  within  two 
months  after  such  committal,  or,  if  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  issued, 
after  the  decision  of  the  Court  upon  the  return  to  the  writ,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  judge  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Superior  Courts  at 
Westminster,  upon  application  made  to  him  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
criminal,  and  upon  proof  that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention  to 
make  siich  application  has  been  given  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  order 
the  criminal  to  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  unless  sufficient  cause  is 
shown  to  the  contrary. 

13.  The  warrant  of  the  police  magistrate  issued  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  originally  issued  or  subsequently 
indorsed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place 
where  the  same  is  executed. 

14.  Depositions  or  statements  on  oath,  taken  in  a  foreign  State, 
and  copies  of  such  original  depositions  or  statements,  and  foreign 
certificates  of  or  j  udicial  documents  stating  the  fact  of  conviction,  may, 
if  duly  authenticated,  be  received  in  evidence  in  proceedings  under  this 
Act. 

15.  Foreign  warrants  and  depositions  or  statements  on  oath,  and 
copies  thereof,  and  certificates  of  or  judicial  documents  stating  the  fact 
of  a  conviction,  shall  be  deemed  duly  authenticated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  if  authenticated  in  manner  provided  for  the  time  being  by 
law  or  authenticated  as  follows  : 

(1.)  If  the  warrant  purports  to  be  signed  by  a  judge,  magistrate,  or 

officer  of  the  foreign  State  where  the  same  was  issued  ; 
(2.)  If  the  depositions  or  statements  or  the  copies  thereof  purport  to 
bo  certified  under  the  hand  of  a  judge,  nuigistrate,  or  officer 
of  tlio  foreign  State  where  the  same  were  tak(>n  to  be  the 
original  dtpohitions  or  statements,  or  to  be  true  copies  thereof, 
as  the  case  may  require  ;  and 
(3.)  If  the  certificate  of  or  judicial  document  stating  the  fact  of 
conviction  purports  to  bo  certified  by  a  judge,  magistrate*,  or 
officer  of  the  foreign  State  where  the  conviction  took  place  ; 
and 
if  in  every  case  the  warrants,  depositions,  statementB,  copies,  certificates, 
and  judicial  docuwonts  (as  the  case  may  be)  are  authenticated  by  the 
oatli  of  some  witness  or  by  being  sealed  with  the  official  seal  of  the 
minister  of  justice,  or  some  other  minister  of  State :  And  all  Courts  of 
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Justice,  justices,  and  magistrates  shall  take  judicial  notice  of  such 
official  seal,  and  shall  admit  the  documents  so  authenticated  by  it  to  be 
received  in  evidence  without  further  proof. 

Crimea  committed  at  Sea. 

16.  Where  the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  Jurisdiction 
criminal  is  sought  was  committed  on  board  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas  as  to  crimes 
which  comes  into  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  cominitted  at 
provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1.)  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  if  any  stipendiary  magistrate  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  any  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  in 
Scotland,  were  substituted  for  the  police  magistrate  throughout 
this  Act,  except  the  part  relating  to  the  execution  of  the 
warrant  of  the  police  magistrate  : 

(2.)  The  criminal  may  be  committed  to  any  prison  to  which  the 
person  committing  him  has  power  to  commit  i>er8on8  accused 
of  the  like  crime  : 

(3.)  If  the  fugitive  criminal  is  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued 

*  without  the  order  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  he  shall  be  brought 

before  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  sheriff,  or  sheriff  substitute 

who  issued  the  warrant,  or  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  port 

where  the  vessel  lies,  or  in  the  place  nearest  to  tliat  jjort. 

Fugitive  Criminals  in  British  Possessions. 

17.  This  Act,  when  applied  by  Order  in  Council,  shall,  unless  it  is  Proceedinjfs 
otherwise  provided  by  such  order,  extend  to  every  British  possession  in  ".t^.^uj^iti*® 
the  same  manner  as  if  throughout  this  Act  the  Lritish  possession  were  BriUiST  ** 
substituted  for  the  United  Kingdom  or  England,  as  the  case  may  require,  posueaaion*. 
but  with  the  following  moditications ;  namely, 

(1.)  The  requisition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  criminal  who  is 
in  or  suspected  of  being  in  a  British  jwssession  may  be  made 
to  the  governor  of  that  British  possession  by  any  person 
recognized  by  that  governor,  as  a  consul  general,  consul,  or 
vice-consul,  or  (if  the  fugitive  criminal  has  escaped  from  a 
colony  or  dependency  of  the  foreign  State  on  behalf  of  which 
the  requisition  is  made)  as  the  governor  of  such  colony  or 
dependency : 

(2.)  No  warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  required,  and  all 
powers  vested  in  or  acts  authorized  or  required  to  be  done 
under  this  Act  by  the  police  magistrate  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  either  of  them,  in  relation  to  the  surrender  of  a 
fugitive  criminal,  may  be  done  by  the  governor  of  the  British 
possession  alone : 

(3.)  Any  prison  in  the  British  possession  may  be  substituted  for  a 
prison  in  Middlesex : 

(4.)  A  judge  of  any  court  exercising  in  the  British  possession  the 
like  powers  as  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  exercises  in 
England  may  exercise  the  power  of  discharging  a  criminal 
when  not  conveyed  within  two  months  out  of  such  British 
possession. 

18.  If  by  any  law  or  ordinance,  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Saving  of 
this  Act  by  the  Legislature  of  any  British  possession,  provision  is  made  laws  of 
for  carrying  into  effect  within  such  possession  the  surrender  of  fugitive  British  pos- 
criminals  who  are  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  such  British  possession,  ^^^°'^- 
Her  Majesty  may,  by  the  Order  in  Council  applying  this  Act  in  the  case 

of  any  foreign  State,  or  by  any  subsequent  Order,  either 

suspend  the  operation  within  any  such  British  possession  of  this  Act, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  foreign  State, 
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and  so  long  as  sucL.  law  or  ordinance  continues  in  force,  there,  and 
no  longer ; 
or  direct  that  such  law  or  ordinance,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  have 
effect  in  such  British  possession,  with  or  without  modifications  and 
alterations,  as  if  it  were  part  of  this  Act. 


Criminal  sur- 
rendered by- 
foreign  State 
not  triable  for 
previous 
crime. 


As  to  use  of 
forms  in 
second 
schedule. 


Revocation, 
&c.,  of  Order 
in  Council. 


Application  of 
Act  iu  Chan- 
nel Iblanda 
and  IbIg  of 
Man. 

Saving  for 

Indian 

treaties. 


Power  of 
foreign  Stato 
to  obtain  evi- 
dence in 
United  King* 
dom. 


FonicB  Stato 

iSfllwMM 


Definition  of 

temui. 

"Britiabpo** 


Getieral  Provisions. 

19.  Where,  in  pursuance  of  any  arrangement  with  a  foreign  State, 
any  person  accused  or  convicted  of  any  crime  which,  if  committed  in 
England,  would  be  one  of  the  crimes  described  in  the  first  schedule  to 
this  Act  is  surrendered  by  that  foreign  State,  such  person  shall  not, 
until  he  has  been  restored  or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  such 
foreign  State,  be  triable  or  tried  for  any  offence  committed  prior  to  the 
surrender  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  other  than  such  of 
the  said  crimes  as  may  be  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the  surrender 
is  grounded. 

20.  The  forms  set  forth  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act,  or  forms 
as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  admit,  may  be  used  in  all  matters  to 
which  such  forms  refer,  and  in  the  case  of  a  British  possession  may  be 
so  used,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  when  used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid 
and  sufficient  in  law. 

21.  Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  revoke  or  alter,  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  this  Act,  any  Order  in  Council  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  original 
order  shall  (so  far  as  applicable)  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  any  such 
new  order. 

22.  This  Act  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  execution  of  warrants  in 
the  Channel  Islands)  shall  extend  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of 
Man  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  the  royal  courts  of  the  Channel  Islands  are  hereby  respectively 
authorized  and  required  to  register  this  Act. 

23.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  lawful  powers  of  Her  Majesty 
or  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  to  make  treaties  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals  with  Indian  native  States,  or  with  other  Asiatic 
States  conterminous  with  British  India,  or  to  carry  into  execution  the 
provisions  of  any  such  treaties  made  either  before  or  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act. 

24.  The  testimony  of  any  witness  may  be  obtained  in  relation  to  any 
criminal  matter  pending  in  any  Court  or  tribunal  in  a  foreign  State  in 
like  manner  as  it  may  be  obtained  in  relation  to  any  civil  matter  under 
the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  the  reign 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  intituled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  taking  evidence  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
in  relation  to  civil  and  commercial  matters  ponding  before  foreign 
tribunals;  "  and  all  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  bo  construed  as  if 
the  term  civil  matter  included  a  criminal  matter,  and  the  term  cause 
included  a  proceeding  against  a  criminal :  Provided  tluit  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  a^.ply  in  the  case  of  any  criminal  matter  of  a  political 
character. 

25.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  every  colony,  dependency,  and 
oon«tituent  part  of  a  foreign  State,  and  every  vessel  of  that  State,  shall 
(except  where  expressly  mentioned  as  distinct  in  this  Act)  bo  deemed 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  and  to  be  ])art  of  siuth  foreign  State. 

26.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otlierwise  requires, — 

The  term  * '  British  possession  "  mcaiiH  any  colony,  plantation,  island, 
territory,  or  settlement  uitliin  Htr  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  not  witliin  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Channel  Islands, 
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and  Isle  of  Man ;  and  all  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  terri- 
tories, and  settlements  under  one  legislature,  as  hereinafter 
defined,  are  deemed  to  be  one  British  possession  : 

The  term  "legislature"  means  any  person  or  persons  who  can  "Legisla- 
exercise   legislative   authority  in   a   British  possession,  and  turo : " 
■where  there  are  local  legislatures  as  well  as  a  central  legisla- 
ture, means  the  central  legislature  only  : 

The  term  "governor"  means  any  person  or  persons  administering  "Governor:" 
the  government  of  a  British   possession,  and  includes  the 
governor  of  any  part  of  India  : 

The  term  "extradition  crime"  means  a  crime  which,  if  committed  "Extradition 
in  England  or  within  English  jurisdiction,  would  be  one  of  c"me: 
the  crimes  described  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act : 

The  terms  "conviction"  and  "convicted"  do  not  include  or  refer  <<ConTio- 
to  a  conviction  which  under  foreign  law  is  a  conviction  for  tion : " 
•     contumacy,  but  the  term  "accused  person"  includes  a  person 
so  convicted  for  contumacy : 

The  term  "  fugitive  criminal  "  means  any  person  accused  or  con-  »<  Fugitive 
victed  of  an  extradition  crime  committed  within  the  jurisdic-  criminal:" 
tion  of  any  foreign  State  who  is  in  or  is  suspected  of  being  in 
some  part  of  Iler  Majesty's  dominions;  and  the  term  "fugitive  »«Fuiritive 
criminal  of  a  foreign  State"  means  a  fugitive  criminal  accused  crimiual  of 
or  convicted  of  an  extradition  crime  committed  within  the  a  foreign 
jurisdiction  of  that  State  :  State:  " 

The  term  "Secretary  of   State"  means  one  of  Iler  Majesty's  "Secretary of 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  :  State :  " 

The  term  "  police  magistrate  "  means  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  •<  PoHoe 

metropolitan  police  courts,  or  one  of  the  other  magistrates  of  magistrate:  " 
the  metropolitan  police  court  in  Bow  Street : 

The  term  "justice  of  the  peace  "  includes  in  Scotland  any  sheriff,  "Justice of 
sheriff's  substitute,  or  magistrate:  peace:  " 

The  term  "warrant,"  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  includes  "Warrant." 
any  judicial   document   authorizing  the  arrest   of   a  pei-son 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime. 

Repeal  of  Acts. 

27,  The  Acts  specified  in  the  third  schedule  to  this  Act  are  hereby  Repeal  d 
repealed  as  to  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  this  Act  Acts  in  third 
(with  the  exception  of  anything  contained  in  it  which  is  inconsistent  schedule, 
with  the  treaties  referi-ed  to  in  the  Acts  so  repealed)  shall  apply  (as 
regards  crimes  committed  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act), 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  States  with  which  those  treaties  are  made,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  an  Order  in  Council  referring  to  such  treaties 
had  been  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  as  if  such  order  had 
directed  that  every  law  and  ordinance  which  is  in  force  in  any  British 
possession  with  respect  to  such  treaties  should  have  effect  as  part  of 
this  Act. 

Provided  that  if  any  proceedings  for  or  in  relation  to  the  surrender 
of  a  fugitive  criminal  have  been  commenced  under  the  said  Acts 
previously  to  the  repeal  thereof,  such  proceedings  may  be  completed, 
and  the  fugitive  surrendered,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  passed. 
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FIRST  SCHEDULE. 
List  of  Crimes. 

The  following  list  of  crimes  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law 
existing  in  England,  or  in  a  British  possession  (as  the  case  may  be),  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  crime,  whether  by  common  law  or  by  statute 
made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act : 

Murder,  and  attempt  and  conspiracy  to  murder. 

Manslaughter. 

Counterfeiting  and   altering  money   and  uttering  counterfeit  or 

altered  money. 
Forgery,  counterfeiting  and  altering,  and  uttering  what  is  forged 

or  counterfeited  or  altered. 
Embezzlement  and  larceny. 
Obtaining  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences. 
Crimes  by  bankrupts  against  bankruptcy  law. 
Fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee,  or  director,  or 

member,  or  public  officer  of  any  company  made  criminal  by 

any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force. 
Hape. 
Abduction. 
Child  stealing. 

Burglary  and  housebreaking. 
Arson. 

Robber}'  with  violence. 

Threats  by  letter  or  otherwise  with  intent  to  extort. 
Piracy  by  law  of  nations. 
Sinking  or  destroying  a  vessel  at  sea,  or  attempting  or  conspiring 

to  do  so. 
Assaults  on  board  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  with  intent  to  destroy 

life  or  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm. 
Kevolt  or  conspiracy  to  revolt  by  two  or  more  persons  on  board  a 

ship  on  the  high  seas  against  the  authority  of  the  master. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE  W. 


THIRD  SCHEDULE. 


Year  and  Chapter.  Title. 

6  4  7  Vict.  c.  76    ....     An  Act  for  giving?  effect  to  a  convention  between  Her 
MajcHty  and  tlio  King'  of  the  French  for  the  appro - 
hcnHion  of  certain  otfoodors. 
6  4  7  Vict.  0.  76    ....     An   A<  t  for   giving   oH'ect   to    a   Iroaty  between    Her 
Miijewty  and   tlic  United  States  of  America  for  tho 
aj)|ir('lienHion  of  ccTtaiu  offendtrs. 
8  k  9  Vict.  c.  1 '20  ....  ,  An   Act  for  fatnlitating  exo-ution  of  the  treaticfl  with 
i       Fr.iiice  and   tho   United   States  of   America  for  tho 
u)>])rvhcnHion  of  certain  oifenders. 
26  4  20  Vict.  c.  70  .. ..     An  Act  for  giving  effect  to  a  convention  between  Her 
MttjcHtv  and  tho  King  of  Denmark  for  the  nmlual 
(turrender  of  criminalH. 
An  Act  for  tlio  aincudmeut  of  tho  law  relating  to  treatiea 
ut  extradition. 


20  4  30  Vict.  0.  121 


(#)  Containing  Forms  of  Order  and  Warrant*. 
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36  &  37  Vict.  Chap.  60. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Extradition  Act,  1870.  [5tli  August,  1873.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Extradition  Act,  1870,  Construction 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act,)  and  the  principal  Act  and  °'  ■^V*}^'^ 
this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Extradition  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  "         '  ^*. 
and  this  Act  may  be  cited  alone  as  the  Extradition  Act,  1873.  ^  ^2 

2.  Whereas  by  section  six  of  the  principal  Act  it  is  enacted   as    '     *       . 
follows:  of^^t°Vo? 

"  Where  this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  every  33  &  34  Vict, 
fugitive  criminal  of  that  State  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  any  c.  52. 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  that  part  which  is  specified  in  the 
order  applying  this  Act  (as  the  case  may  be),  shall  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended  and  surrendered  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  whether 
the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  is  sought  was  committed 
before  or  after  the  date  of  the  order,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  any  Court  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  over 
that  crime.' 

And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  application  of  the  said 
section  to  crimes  committed  before  the  passing  of  the  principal  Act,  and 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts,  it  is  therefore  hereby  declared 
that — 

A  crime  committed  before  the  date  of  the  order  includes  in  the  said 
section  a  crime  committed  before  the  passing  of  the  principal  Act, 
and  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

3.  Whereas  a  person  who  is  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact,  or  Liability  of 
counsels,  procures,  commands,  aids,  or  abets  the  commission  of  any  accessories  to 
indictable  offence,  is  by  English  law  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  ^  ^I"^ 

if  he  were  the  principal  offender,  but  doubts  have  arisen  whether  such  ^^° 
person  as  well  as  the  principal  offender  can  be  surrendered  under  the 
principal  Act,  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts;  it  is  therefore 
hereby  declared  that — 

Every  person  who  is  accused  or  convicted  of  having  counselled, 
procured,  commanded,  aided,  or  abetted  the  commission  of  any 
extradition  crime,  or  of  being  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact  to 
any  extradition  crime,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
principal  Act  and  this  Act  to  be  accused  or  convicted  of  having 
committed  such  crime,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended 
and  surrendered  accordingly. 

4.  Be  it  declared,  that  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  relating  to  Explanation 
depositions  and  statements  on  oath  taken  in  a  foreign  State,  and  copies  of  sect.  14  of 
of  such  original  depositions  and  statements,  do  and  shall  extend  to  33  &  34  Vict, 
affirmations  taken  in  a  foreign  State,  and  copies  of  such  affirmations.      gtatemT  ts  o 

5.  A  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  order  under  his  hand  and  seal,  oath  includ- 
requiro  a  police  magistrate  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  take  evidence  ing  affirma- 
f or  the  purposes  of  any  criminal  matter  pending  in  any  court  or  tribunal  tions. 

in  any  foreign  State;  and  the  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  Power  of 

upon  the  receipt  of  such  order,  shall  take  the  evidence  of  every  witness  ^"^S    . 

appearing  before  him  for  the  purpose  in  like  manner  as  if  such  witness  United  Kine- 

appeared  on  a  charge  against  some  defendant  for  an  indictable  offence,  dom  for 

and  shall  certify  at  the  foot  of  the  depositions  so  taken  that  such  evi-  foreiim 

dence  was  taken  before  him,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secre-  criminal  mat- 
ters, 
w.  6  c 
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of  33  &  U 
Vict.  0.  52. 

Explanation 
of  diplomatic 
representative 
and  consul. 


Addition  to 
list  of  crimes 
in  schedule. 


tary  of  State ;  such,  evidence  may  be  taken  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  person  charged,  if  any,  and  the  fact  of  such  presence  or  absence 
shall  be  stated  in  such  deposition. 

Any  person  may,  after  payment  or  tender  to  him  of  a  reasonable 
sum  for  his  costs  and  expenses  in  this  behalf,  be  compelled,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  to  attend  and  give  evidence  and  answer 
questions  and  produce  documents,  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
like  conditions  as  he  may  in  the  case  of  a  charge  preferred  for  an 
indictable  offence. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  gives  false  evidence  before  a  police 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  under  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
perjury. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
criminal  matter  of  a  political  character. 

6.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  section  sixteen  of  the  principal  Act 
on  a  stipendiaiy  magistrate,  and  a  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  derogation  or  exclusion  of,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  police  magistrate. 

7.  For  the  purposes  of  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  a  foreign  State  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  person 
recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  consul-general  of  that  State, 
and  a  consul  or  vice-consul  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  person 
recognised  by  the  governor  of  a  British  possession  as  a  consular  officer 
of  a  foreign  State. 

8.  The  principal  Act  shall  be  construed  as  if  there  were  included 
in  the  first  schedule  to  that  Act  the  list  of  crimes  contained  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act. 


SCHEDULE.— List  of  Crimes. 


24  ft  26  Viot. 
0.  96,  &c. 


The  following  list  of  crimes  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law 
existing  in  England  or  in  a  British  possession  (as  the  case  may  be)  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  crime,  whether  by  common  law  or  by  statute 
made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act : 

Kidnapping  and  false  imprisonment. 

Perjury,  and  subordination  of  perjury,  whether  under  common  or 
statute  law. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  or  any  Act 
amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-filth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  ninety-seven,  "To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,"  or  any 
Act  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  y(?ar8  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  ninety-eight,  "To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland,  relating  to  indictable  offences  by  forgery,"  or 
any  Act  amend  iuff  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included 
in  tlie  first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chuptt^r  niiiuty-uiuo,  "  Tu  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of  tliu 
United  Kingdom  against  offences  relating  to  the  coin,"  or  any  Ai.f 
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amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  one  hundred,  "  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland  relating  to  offences  against  the  person,"  or  any 
Act  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in 
relation  to  bankruptcy  which  is  not  included  in  the  first  schedule  to 
the  principal  Act. 

Existing  EntjUsh  Extradition  Treaties. 

Extradition  treaties  are  now  in  force  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Argentine  (1889);  Austria-Hungary  (1873);  Belgium  (1901);  Bolivia 
(1892);  Brazil(1872);  Chile  (1897);  China  (1894);  Columbia  (1888); 
Denmark  (1873) ;  Ecuador  (1880) ;  France  (1843-52-76-89-96) ;  Ger- 
many  (1872);  German  Dependencies  (1894);  Guatemala  (1895);  Hayti 
(1874);  Italy  (1873);  Liberia  (1892)  ;  Luxembourg  (1880) ;  Mexico 
(188G) ;  Monaco  (1891)  ;  Netherlands  (1898)  ;  Portugal  (1892);  Rou- 
mania  (1893);  Eussia  (1886)  ;  Salvador  (1881)  ;  San  Marina  (1899) ; 
8ervia  (1900);  Siam(1885);  Spain  (1878  and  1889);  Sweden  and 
Norway  (1873);  Switzerland  (1880) ;  Tonga  (1879);  United  States 
(1794—1842-89—1900);  Uruguay  (1884— 1891).  The  text  of  these 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  5th  edition  of  Clarke's  Law  of 
Extradition  (/). 
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II. -AMERICAN  ACT. 

Eevised  Statutes,  Title  LXVL,  Extbadition. 

Sec.  5270,     Whenever  there  is  a  treaty  or  convention   for  extra-  FugritiTe* 
dition  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  'f^™  *^®  J*"* 
government,  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  circuit  judge,  district  {^[L^ 
judge,  commissioner  authorized  to  do  so  by  any  of  the  Courts  of  the  couuiry. 
United  States,  or  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  general  jurisdiction  of  12th  Aug. 
any  State,  may,  upon  complaint  made  under  oath  charging  any  person  1848,  c.  167, 
found  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  district,  or  territory,  with  having  *•  *•  ^-  9. 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  such  foreign  government  any  P* 
of  the  crimes   provided  for  by  such   treaty  or  convention,  issue   his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be 
brought  before  such  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner,  to  the  end  that 
the  evidence  of  criminality  ma}'  be  heard  and  considered.     If,  on  such 
hearing,  he  deems  the  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge  under 
the  provisions  of  the  proper  treaty  or  convention,  he  shall  certify  the 
same,  together  with  a  copy  of  all  the  testimony  taken  before  him,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  foreign  government,  for  the  sur- 
render of  such  person,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  or 
convention  ;  and  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the 
person  so  charged  to  the  proper  jail,  there  to  remain  until  such  sur- 
render shall  be  made  (y). 

(/)  The  operation  of  the  Extradition  And  see  Clarke,   5th  ed.  p.   125,  and 

Acts  is  suspended  in  Canada  durinor  the  App.  p.  Ixi. 

subsistence  of   the  Fugitive   Criminals  (^)  In  re  Kaine,  11  Howard,  103;  Ex 

(Canada)  Act,  1886.     Order  in  Council,  parte   Von  Aernam,  3  Blatchford,   160; 

17th  Nov.  1888,  L.  G.  1888,   p.  6411.  Jn  re  Seinrieh,  5  ibid.  414;   Cote  of  J.  F. 
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Evidence  on 
the  hearing. 
12th  Aug. 
1848,  c.  167, 
8.  2,  V.  9, 
p.  302. 
22nd  Jane, 
1860,  c.  184, 
V.  12,  p.  84. 


Sorrender  of 
the  fugitive. 
12th  Aug. 
1848,  c.  167, 
B.  3,  V.  9, 
p.  302. 


Time  allowed 
for  extradi- 
tion. 
V.  9,  p.  303. 


Continuance 
of  proTiflions 
limited. 
/». 3rd  March, 
1869,  0.  141, 
■.  1.  ▼.  16, 
p.  837. 


Sec.  5271.  In  every  case  of  complaint,  and  of  a  hearing  upon  the 
return  of  the  warrant  of  arrest,  copies  of  the  depositions,  upon  which 
an  original  warrant  in  any  foreign  country  may  have  been  granted, 
certified  under  the  hand  of  the  person  issuing  such  warrant,  and  attested 
upon  the  oath  of  the  party  producing  them  to  be  true  copies  of  the 
original  depositions,  may  be  received  in  evidence  of  the  criminality  of 
the  person  so  apprehended,  if  they  are  authenticated  in  such  manner 
as  would  entitle  them  to  be  received  for  similar  purposes  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  foreign  country  from  which  the  accused  party  escaped. 
The  certificate  of  the  principal  diplomatic  officer  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  resident  in  such  foreign  country  shall  be  proof  that 
any  paper  or  other  document  so  offered  is  authenticated  in  the  manner 
required  by  this  section  (h). 

Sec.  5272.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  his 
hand  and  seal  of  office,  to  order  the  person  so  committed  to  be  delivered 
to  such  pei-son  as  shall  be  authorized,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
such  foreign  government,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  which  such  person 
shall  be  so  accused,  and  such  person  shall  be  delivered  up  accordingly; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  person  so  authorized  to  hold  such  person, 
in  custody  and  to  take  him  to  the  territory  of  such  foreign  government, 
pursuant  to  such  treaty.  If  the  person  so  accused  shall  escape  out  of 
any  custody  to  which  he  shall  be  committed,  or  to  which  he  shall  be 
delivered,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  retake  such  person  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  person  accused  of  any  crime  against  the  laws  in  force  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  to  which  he  shall  so  escape,  may  be  retaken 
on  an  escape  (»). 

Sec.  5273.  Whenever  any  person  who  is  committed  under  this  title, 
or  any  treaty,  to  remain  until  delivered  up  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition, 
is  to  be  delivered  up  and  conveyed  out  of  the  United  States  within  two 
calendar  months  after  such  commitment,  over  and  above  the  time 
actually  required  to  convey  the  prisoner  from  the  jail  to  which  he  was 
committed,  by  the  readiest  way,  out  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  judge  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  upon 
application  made  to  him  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  so  committed, 
and  upon  proof  made  to  him  that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention  to 
make  such  application  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  order 
the  person  so  committed  to  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  unless 
sufficient  cause  is  shown  to  such  judge  why  such  discharge  ought  not 
to  be  ordered. 

Sec.  5274.  The  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the  surrender  of 
persons  who  have  committed  crimes  in  foreign  countries,  shall  continue 
m  force  during  the  existence  of  any  treaty  of  extradition  with  any 
foreign  government,  and  no  longer. 

The  other  sections  of  this  title  (Sees.  5275  to  5280)  relate  to  the 
mode  in  which  a  person  demanded  by  the  United  States  from  a  foreign 
country  is  to  be  protected  and  guarded,  to  fugitives  from  one  State  of 
the  Union  to  another,  and  to  the  arrest  of  seamen  deserting  from  ships 
in  ports  of  the  United  States. 


Existing  American  Extradition  Treaties. 

Tho  United  States  have  extradition  treaties  with   the  Argentine 
(1896);  Austria-IIungary  (1860);  Belgium  (1901-2) ;  Bolivia  (1900); 


Dm  StmUt,  2  Brook,  403 ;  U.  8.  v.  Davi; 
3  Stmuier,  92 ;  Th0  JlrilUh  Pritontri,  1 
Wood  k  M.  M. 


[h)  In  rf  Kaine,  14  Howard,  103;  In 
re  llfimich,  rt  Dlutchford,  414;  In  r* 
Fiuncoii  Farez,  7  iM.  346. 

(i)  In  rt  Kaint,  14  Howard,  103. 
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Brazil  (1897-8);   Chile  (1900);   Columbia  (1888);   Denmark  (1902) 
Ecuador  (1892);  France  (1843-45-58) ;  Great  Britain  (1842-89— 1900) 
Ilayti  (18G4);  Italy   (1868-9);  Japan   (1886);    Luxembourg   (1883) 
Mexico  (1899—1902);  Netherlands  (1887);  Nicaragua  (1870) ;  Norway 
(1893);  Ottoman  Empire  (1874);  Peru  (1899);  Prussia  and  other  States 
of   North  German    Confederation  (1868);  Eussia    (1887);    Salvador 
(1870);  Servia(1901);  Sweden  (1893) ;  Switzerland  (1900).  See  Clarke 
on  Extradition,  Appendix,  p.  ecccxcii. 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  ENTJSTMENT  ACTS. 

L— ENGLISH  ACT.— 33  &  34  Vict.  Chap.  90. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Her  Majetty't  Subjects  during  the 
existence  of  hostilities  between  foreign  States  with  which  Her  Majesty 
is  at  peace.  [9M  August,  1870.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  during  the  existence  of  hostilities 
between  foreign  States  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  i)eace : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temjx»ral,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Foreign  Enlist-  Short  title  of 
ment  Act,  1870."  Act. 

2.  This  Act  shall  extend   to  all  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty,  Application 
including  the  adjacent  territorial  waters.  of  Act. 

3.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  im-  Commence- 
mediately  on  the  passing  thereof,  and  shall  be  proclaimed  in  every  ment  of  Act. 
British  possession  by  the  governor  thereof  as  soon  as  may  be  after  he 

receives  notice  of  this  Act,  and  shall  come  into  operation  in  that  British 
possession  on  the  day  of  such  proclamation,  and  the  time  at  which  this 
Act  comes  into  operation  in  any  place  is,  as  respects  such  place,  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

Illegal  Enlistment. 

4.  If  any  person,  without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty,  being  a  British  Penalty  on 
subject,  within  or  without  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  accepts  or  agrees  enlistment  in 
to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  service  of 

of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  foreign  State  at  peace  with  Her  foreign  State. 
Majesty,  and  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  friendly  State,  or  whether  a 
British  subject  or  not  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  induces  any 
other  person  to  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  such  foreign  State  as  aforesaid, — 
He  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
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Penalty  on 
leaving  Her 
Majesty's 
dominions 
with  intent  to 
serve  a  foreign 
State. 


Penalty  on 
embarking 
persons  under 
false  repre- 
6entation8  aa 
to  service. 


Penalty  on 
taking 
illegally 
enlibt«>d 
peri'onB  on 
hoard  ship. 


ments,  at  tte  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

5.  If  any  person,  without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty,  being  a 
British  subject,  quits  or  goes  on  board  any  ship  with  a  view  of  quitting 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  with  intent  to  accept  any  commission  or 
engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war 
with  a  friendly  State,  or,  whether  a  British  subject  or  not,  within  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  induces  any  other  person  to  quit  or  to  go  on  board 
any  ship  with  a  view  of  quitting  Her  Majesty's  dominions  with  the 
like  intent, — 

He  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

6.  If  any  person  induces  any  other  person  to  quit  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  or  to  embark  on  any  ship  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
under  a  misrepresentation  or  false  representation  of  the  service  in  which 
such  person  is  to  be  engaged,  with  the  intent  or  in  order  that  such 
person  may  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a  friendly 
State, — 

He  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted  ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

7.  If  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship,  without  the  license  of  Her 
Majesty,  knowingly  either  takes  on  board,  or  engages  to  take  on  board, 
or  has  on  board  such  ship  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  any  of  the 
following  persons,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  illegally  enlisted  persons  ; 
that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Any  person  who,  being  a  British  subject  within  or  without 
the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty,  has,  without  the  license  of 
Her  Majesty,  accepted  or  agreed  to  accept  any  commission 
or  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any 
foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State  : 

(2.)  Any  person,  being  a  British  subject,  who,  without  the  license 
of  Her  Majesty,  is  about  to  quit  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
with  intent  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a 
friendly  State  : 

(3.)  Any  person  who  has  been  induced  to  embark  under  a  misrepre- 
sentation or  false  representation  of  the  service  in  which  such 
person  is  to  be  engaged,  with  tlie  intent  or  in  order  that  such 
person  may  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  commissiim  or 
engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
State  at  war  with  a  friendly  State : 
such  master  or  owner  nlmll  b(^  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act, 
and  the  following  ronHccjut'nccH  hIihU  ensue  ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  offender  shall  lie  puniMhabh*  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or  either  of  sucli  ])uniHhni('ntn,  at  the  diHCTotion  of  the 
Court  beforo  which  t!if  ddViMler  is  convicted;  and  im])ri- 
sonmnnt,  if  awanl'il,  mny  ln'  cither  with  or  witliout  luird 
labour :  and 

(2.)  Such  Hliip  Hhall  bn  dntnined  until  the  trial  and  conviction  or 
acquittal  of  the  manter  or   owner,  and   until   all   penalties 
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inflicted  on  the  master  or  owner  have  been  paid,  or  the 
master  or  owner  has  given  security  for  the  payment  of  such 
penalties  to  the  satisfaction  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate  or  magistrates  having  the  authority  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  :  and 
(3.)  All  illegally  enlisted  persons  shall  immediately  on  the  discovery 
of  the  offence  be  taken  on  shore,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  ship. 

Illegal  Shiphuilding  and  Illegal  Expeditions. 

8.  If   any   person    within    Her   Majesty's   dominions,  without   the  Penalty  on 
license  of  Her  Majesty,  does  any  of  the  following  acts  ;  that  is  to  say,  illt'Kal  »*hip- 

(1.)  Builds  or  agrees  to  build,  or  causes  to  be  built  any  ship  with  ^"»J'l>n^  »"<!. 
intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  \\q^^  ^^^ 
that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly 
State :  or 
(2.)  Issues  or  delivers  any  commission   for  any  ship  with  intent 
or  knowledge,  or  having   reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the   same   shall  or   will    bo   employed    in   the   military   or 
naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly 
State :  or 
(3.)  Equips  any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war 
with  any  friendly  State :  or 
(4.)  Despatches,  or  causes  or  allows  to  be  despatched,  any  ship  with 
intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State  : 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against 
this  Act,  and  the  following  consequences  sliall  ensue  : 

(1.)  The  offender  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or 
either  of  such  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
before  which  the  offender  is  convicted  ;  and  imprisonment,  if 
awarded,  may  be  either  with  or  without  hard  labour  : 
(2.)  The  ship  in  respect  of  which  any  such  offence  is  committed,  and 
her  equipment,  shall  be  forfeited  to  Her  Majesty  : 
Provided  that  a  person  building,  causing  to  be  built,  or  equipping  a 
ship  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  made 
before  the  commencement  of  such  war  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  of   the  penalties  imposed    by  this  section  in  respect  of  such 
building  or  equipping  if  he  satisfies  the  conditions  following ;  that  is 
to  say, 

(I.)  If  forthwith,  upon  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  being  issued  by 
Her  Majesty  he  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he 
is  so  building,  causing  to  be  built,  or  equipping  such  ship, 
and  furnishes  such  particulars  of  the  contract  and  of  any 
matters  relating  to,  or  done,  or  to  be  done  under  the  contract 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 
(2.)  If  he  gives  such  security,  and  takes  and  permits  to  be  taken 
such  other  measures,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
prescribe  for  ensuring  that  such  ship  shall  not  be  despatched, 
delivered,  or  removed  without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty 
until  the  termination  of  such  war  as  aforesaid. 

9.  Where  any  ship  is  built  by  order  of  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  Presumption 
State  when  at  war  with  a  friendly  State,  or  is  delivered  to  or  to  the  as  to  evidence 
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order  of  such  foreign  State,  or  any  person  who  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  building  is  an  agent  of  such  foreign  State,  or  is  paid  fur  by 
such  foreign  State  or  such  agent,  and  is  employed  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  such  foreign  State,  such  ship  shall,  until  the  contrary 
is  proved,  be  deemed  to  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  being  so  em- 
ployed, and  the  burden  shall  lie  on  the  builder  of  such  ship  of  proving 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  ship  was  intended  to  be  so  employed  in 
the  militarj'  or  naval  service  of  such  foreign  State. 

10.  If  any  person  within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty,  and  with- 
out the  license  of  Her  Majesty, — 

By  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns,  or  by  changing  those  on 
board  for  other  guns,  or  by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war, 
increases  or  augments,  or  procures  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  is 
knowingly  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  warlike  force  of 
any  ship  which  at  the  time  of  her  being  within  the  dominions  of  Her 
Majesty  was  a  ship  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State, — 

Such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall 
be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

1 1.  If  any  person  within  the  limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty, — 

Prepares  or  fits  out  any  naval  or  military  expedition  to  proceed 
against  the  dominions  of  any  friendly  State,  the  following  consequences 
shall  ensue : 

(1.)  Every  person  engaged  in  such  preparation  or  fitting  out,  or 
assisting  therein,  or  employed  in  any  capacity'  in  such  expe- 
dition, shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and 
shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of 
such  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which 
the  offender  is  convicted ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may 
be  either  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

(2.)  All  ships,  and  their  equipments,  and  all  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  used  in  or  forming  part  of  such  expedition,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  Her  Majesty. 

12.  Any  person  who  aids,  abets,  counsels,  or  procures  the  commis- 
sion of  any  offence  against  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and 
punished  as  a  principal  offender. 

13.  The  term  of  imprisonment  to  be  awarded  in  respect  of  any 
offence  against  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  two  years. 

Illegal  Prize. 

14.  If,  during  the  continuance  of  any  war  in  which  Her  Majesty 
may  be  neutral,  any  ship,  goods,  or  merchandize  captured  as  prize  of 
war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  in  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  this  realm,  or  captured  by  any  sliip  which  may  have 
been  built,  equipped,  commissioned,  or  despatched,  or  tlio  force  of 
which  may  have  been  augmented,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  are  brought  within  tlio  limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  by  the 
cuptor,  or  Jiny  agont  of  the  captor,  or  by  any  person  having  come  into 
poMOBsion  thereof  with  knowledge  that  the  same  was  jirizo  of  war  so 
captured  us  afon-Kuid,  it  sliall  bo  lawful  for  the  origitial  owner  of  such 

Jirizo,  <»r  his  agent,  or  for  any  person  authorized  \n  that  b(^half  by  the 
Joverninont  of  the  foreign  State  to  wliich  sudi  owner  belongs,  to 
niako  application  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  sei/ure  and  detention 
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of  such  prize,  and  the  Court  shall,  on  due  proof  of  the  facts,  order 
such  prize  to  be  restored. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  executed  and  carried  into  effect  in  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  right  of  appeal,  as  in  case  of  any 
order  made  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  such  Court; 
and  in  the  meantime  and  until  a  final  order  has  been  made  on  such 
application  the  Court  shall  have  power  to  make  all  such  provisional 
and  other  orders  as  to  the  care  or  custody  of  such  captured  ship,  goods, 
or  merchandize,  and  (if  the  same  be  of  perishable  nature,  or  incurring 
risk  of  deterioration)  for  the  sale  thereof,  and  with  respect  to  the 
deposit  or  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  any  such  sale,  as  may  be  made 
by  such  Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  j  urlsdiction. 

General  Provision. 

15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  license  by  Her  Majesty  shall  be  License  by 
under  the  sign  manual  of  Her  Majesty,  or  bo  signified  by  Order  in  ^^^  *'*^*!^' 
Council  or  by  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty.  "*  ^^"^ 

Legal  Procedure. 

16.  Any  offence   against  this  Act  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  and  Jorisdiction 
incidental  to  the  trial  and  punisliment  of  any  person  guilty  of  any  such  i»  respect  of 
oflFence,  be  deemed  to  have  been  committed  either  in  the  place  in  which  o"®'*"*^  "7 
the  offence  was  wholly  or  partly  committed,  or  in  any  place  within  aK«un»t  Act. 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  which  the  person  who  committed  such 

offence  may  be. 

17.  Any  offence  against  this  Act  may  be  described  in  any  indict-  Venue  in 
ment  or  other  document  relating  to  such  offence,  in  cases  where  the  respect  of 
mode  of  trial  requires  such  a  description,  as  having  been  committed  at  o^^iic**  ^7 
the   place  where   it  was  wholly  or  partly  committed,  or  it   may   be  ^'T"'"'-|;.. 
averred   generally   to   have   been   committed   within   Her   Majesty's      gl 
dominions,  and  the  venue  or  local  description  in  the  margim  may  be 

that  of  the  county,  city,  or  place  in  which  the  trial  is  held. 

18.  The  following  authorities,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  United  Kingdom  Power  to 
any  judge  of  a  Superior  Court,  in  any  other  place  within  the  jurisdic-  remote 
tion  of  any  British  court  of  justice,  such  Court,  or,  if  there  are  more  onendersfor 
Courts  than  one,  the  Court  having  the  highest  criminal  j  urisdiction  in 

that  place,  may,  by  warrant  or  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  warrant 
in  this  section  included  in  the  term  "warrant,"  direct  that  any 
offender  charged  with  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  removed  to 
some  other  place  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  for  trial  in  cases  where 
it  appears  to  the  authority  granting  the  warrant  that  the  removal 
of  such  offender  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  justice,  and 
any  prisoner  so  removed  shall  be  triable  at  the  place  to  which  he  is 
removed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  offence  had  been  committed  at 
such  place. 

Any  warrant  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  may  be  addressed  to 
the  master  of  any  ship  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  and  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  such  warrant  is  addressed  shall  have 
power  to  convey  the  prisoner  therein  named  to  any  jilaco  or  places 
named  in  such  warrant,  and  to  deliver  him,  when  arrived  at  such 
place  or  places,  into  the  custody  of  any  authority  designated  by  such 
warrant. 

Every  prisoner  shall,  during  the  time  of  his  removal  under  any  such 
warrant  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  legal  custody  of  the  person 
or  persons  empowered  to  remove  him. 

19.  All  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  a  ship.  Jurisdiction 
or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  in  pursuance  of  i^  respect  of 

forfeiture  of 
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this  Act  shall  require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  such 
chief  executive  authority  as  is  in  this  Act  mentioned,  and  shall  be  had 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  not  in  anj'  other  Court ;  and  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  shall,  in  addition  to  any  power  given  to  the  Court 
by  this  Act,  have  in  respect  of  any  ship  or  other  matter  brought 
before  it  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  all  powers  which  it  has  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  or  matter  brought  before  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary 
jurisdiction. 

20.  Where  any  offence  against  this  Act  has  been  committed  b}'  any 
•  person  by  reason  whereof  a  ship,  or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and 

munitions  of  war,  has  or  have  become  liable  to  forfeiture,  proceedings 
may  be  instituted  contemporaneously  or  not,  as  may  be  thought  tit, 
against  the  offender  in  anj'  Court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence, 
and  against  the  ship,  or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  for  the  forfeiture  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  but  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  take  proceedings  against  the  offender  because  proceed- 
ings are  instituted  for  the  forfeiture,  or  to  take  proceedings  for  the 
forfeiture  because  proceedings  are  taken  against  the  offender. 

21.  The  following  officers,  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Any  officer  of  Customs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  subject  never- 
theless   to    any    special   or    general   instructions   from   the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  or  any  officer  of  tlie  Board  of 
Trade,  subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general  instruc- 
tions from  the  Board  of  Trade  : 
(2.)  Any  officer  of  Customs  or  public  officer  in  any  British  posses- 
sion, subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general  instruc- 
tions from  the  governor  of  such  possession : 
(3.)  Any  commissioned  officer  on  full  pay  in  the  military  service  of 
the  Crown,   subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general 
instructions  from  his  commanding  officer : 
(4.)  Any  commissioned  officer  on  full  pay  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
Crown,  subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general  instruc- 
tions from  the  Admiralty  or  his  superior  officer, 
may  seize  or  detain  any  ship  liable  to  be  seized  or  detained  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act,  and  such  officers  are  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"local  authority;"  but  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  derogate 
from  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  direct  any  ship  to  be  seized 
or  detained  by  any  officer  by  whom  such  Court  may  have  power  under 
its  ordinary  jurisdiction  to  direct  a  ship  to  bo  seized  or  detained. 

22.  Any  officer  authorized  to  seize  or  detain  any  ship  in  respect  of 
any  offence  against  this  Act  may,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
seizure  or  detention,  call  to  his  aid  any  constable  or  officers  of  police, 
or  any  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  army  or  navy  or  marines,  or  any  excise 
officers  or  officers  of  Customs,  or  any  harbour-master  or  dock-master, 
or  any  officers  having  authority  by  law  to  make  seizures  of  ships,  and 
may  put  on  board  any  sliip  so  seized  or  detained  any  one  or  more  of 
such  officers  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  any  officer  seizing  or  detaining  any  sliip  under  this  Act 
may  use  force,  if  necessary,  for  tlio  purpose  of  enforcing  seizure  or 
detention,  and  if  any  person  is  killed  or  maimed  by  reason  of  his  resist- 
ing^ such  officer  in  the  e.xccutiou  of  his  duties,  or  any  person  acting  under 
hin  orders,  such  officer  t-o  seizing  or  detaining  the  ship,  or  other  person, 
Mhall  he  freolv  and  fully  indemnified  as  well  against  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  hor  noira  and  successors,  as  against  all  persons  so  killed, 
maimnd,  or  hurt. 

2.'J.  If  the  HiKjrotary  of  State  or  the  diiof  oxocutivo  autliority  is 
satifefk'd  that  tliero  is  a  reasonable  and  probabh*  cause  for  Ixtlioving 
that  a  ship  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  has  been  or  is  being  built, 
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commissioned,  or  equipped  contrary  to  this  Act,  and  is  about  to  be  executive 
taken  beyond  the  limits  of  such  dominions,  or  that  a  ship  is  about  to  authority  to 
be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act,  such  Secretary  of  State  or   chief  ^*^^'^^'^  "  *P- 
executive  authority  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  warrant  stating  that 
there  is  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  as  aforesaid,  and 
upon  such  warrant  the  local  authority  shall  have  power  to  seize  and 
search  such   ship,  and   to  detain   the  same  until   it   has  been  either 
condemned  or  released  by  process  of  law,  or  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

The  owner  of  the  ship  so  detained,  or  his  agent,  may  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  for  its  release,  and  the  Court  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  put  the  matter  of  such  seizure  and  detention  in  course  of  trial 
between  the  applicant  and  the  Crown. 

If  the  applicant  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the 
ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  equipped,  or  in- 
tended to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act,  the  ship  shall  be  released 
and  restored. 

It'  the  applicant  fail  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
the  ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  equipped,  or 
intended  to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act,  then  the  ship  shall 
be  detained  till  released  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief 
executive  authority. 

The  Court  may  in  cases  where  no  proceedings  are  pending  for  its 
condemnation,  release  any  ship  detained  under  this  section  on  the 
owner  giving  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  ship 
shall  not  be  employed  contrary  to  this  Act,  notwithstanding  that  the 
applicant  may  have  failed  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
that  the  ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  intended 
to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
chief  executive  authority  may  likewise  release  any  ship  detained  under 
this  section  on  the  owner  giving  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority  that  the  ship  shall  not 
be  employed  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  may  release  the  ship  without  such 
security  if  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority  think  fit 
BO  to  release  the  same. 

If  the  Court  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable cause  for  the  detention,  and  if  no  such  cause  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  the  Court  shall  have  jwwer  to  declare  that  the 
owner  is  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages  in 
respect  of  the  detention,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  assessed  by  the 
Court,  and  any  amount  so  assessed  shall  be  payable  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  out  of  any  moneys  legally  applicable  for  that 
purpose.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  also  have  jxiwer  to  make  a 
like  order  for  the  indemnity  of  the  owner,  on  the  application  of  such 
owner  to  the  Court,  in  a  summary  way,  in  cases  where  the  ship  is  re- 
leased by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  ol  State  or  the  chief  executive 
authority,  before  any  application  is  made  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  to 
the  Court  for  such  release. 

Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  affect  any  proceedings  insti- 
ttited  or  to  be  instituted  for  the  condemnation  of  any  ship  detained 
under  this  section  where  such  ship  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  subject  to  this 
provision,  that  if  such  ship  is  restored  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  all 
proceedings  for  such  condemnation  shall  be  stayed  ;  and  where  the 
Court  declares  that  the  owner  is  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  of 
costs  and  damages  for  the  detainer,  all  costs,  charges  and  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  owner  in  or  about  any  proceedings  for  the  condemnation 
of  such  ship  shall  be  added  to  the  costs  and  damages  payable  to  him 
in  respect  of  the  detention  of  the  ship. 
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Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  any  foreign  non- 
commissioned ship  despatched  from  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
after  having  come  within  them  under  stress  of  weather  or  in  the  course 
of  a  peaceful  voyage,  and  upon  which  ship  no  fitting  out  or  equipping 
of  a  warlike  character  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 

24.  Where  it  is  represented  to  any  local  authority,  as  defined  by  this 
Act,  and  such  local  authority  believes  the  representation,  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  a  ship  within  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  has  been  or  is  being  built,  commissioned,  or 
equipped  contrary  to  this  Act,  and  is  about  to  be  taken  beyond  the 
limits  of  such  dominions,  or  that  a  ship  is  about  to  be  despatched  con- 
trary to  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  local  authority  to  detain 
such  ship,  and  forthwith  to  communicate  the  fact  of  such  detention  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  communication,  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
chief  executive  authority  may  order  the  ship  to  be  released  if  he  thinks 
there  is  no  cause  for  detaining  her,  but  if  satisfied  that  there  is  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  such  ship  was  built,  com- 
missioned, or  equipped,  or  intended  to  be  despatched  in  contravention 
of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant,  stating  that  there  is  reasonable 
and  probable  cause  for  believing  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  such  warrant 
being  issued  further  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  cases  where  the 
seizure  or  detention  has  taken  place  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  without  any  communication  from  the  local  authority. 

Where  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority  orders  the 
ship  to  be  released  on  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  local 
authority  without  issuing  his  warrant,  the  owner  of  the  ship  shall  be 
indemnified  by  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages  in  respect  of  the 
detention  upon  application  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  a  summary 
•way  in  like  manner  as  he  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  having  issued  his  warrant  under  this  Act  releases  the  ship 
before  any  application  is  made  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  to  the  Court 
for  such  release. 

25.  The  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief  executive  authority  may,  by 
warrant,  empower  any  person  to  enter  any  dockyard  or  other  place 
within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  inquire  as  to  the  destination  of 
any  ship  which  may  appear  to  him  to  be  intended  to  be  employed  in 
the  naval  or  military  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a  friendly 
State,  and  to  search  such  ship. 

26.  Any  powers  or  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  be  exercised  by  him  througliout  the  dominions  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  such  powers  and  jurisdiction  may  also  be  exercised  by 
any  of  tlie  following  officers,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive authority,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  In  Ireland  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  the  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  or  the  chief  sec- 
retary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant : 
In  Jersey  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor : 
In  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  and  the  dependent  islands  by 

the  Lieutenant  Governor : 
In  the  Isle  of  Man  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor : 
In  any  British  possession  by  the  Governor. 
A  copy  of  any  warrant  issued  by  a  Secretary  of  State  or  by  any 
officer  authorized  in  pursuanoo  of  this  Act  to  issue  such  warrant  in 
Iroland,  the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  Isle  of  Man  shall  be  laid  before 
Parliament. 

27.  An  appeal  may  be  had  from  any  decision  of  a  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty under  tkif  Act  to  the  same  tribunal  and  in  the  same  manner  to 
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and  in  which  an  appeal  may  be  had  in  cases  within  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  as  a  Court  of  Admiralty. 

28.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  providing  for  the  award  Indemnity  to 
of  damages  in  certain  cases  in  respect  of  the  seizure  or  detention  of  a  '**'^^"- 
ship  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  no  damages  shall  be  payable,  and  no 

officer  or  local  authority  shall  be  responsible,  either  civilly  or  crimi- 
nally, in  respect  of  the  seizure  or  detention  of  any  ship  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act. 

29.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  chief  executive  Indemnity  to 
authority,  be   responsible   in  any  action  or  other  legal  proceeding's  SecreUryof 
whatsoever  for  any  warrant  issued  by  him  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  g^j^^jyg    * 
be  examinable  as  a  witness,  except  at  his  own  request,  in  any  court  authority, 
of  justice  in  respect  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  issue  of  the 
warrant. 

Interpretation  Claute. 

30.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context,  the  following  Jnterpreta- 
terms  have  the  meanings  hereinafter  respectively  assigned  to  them ;  tion  of  term.", 
that  is  to  say, 

"ForeignState"includesany  foreign  prince,  colony,  province,  or  part  ••Foreign 
of  any  province  or  people,  or  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  State : " 
assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any 
foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people : 

"Military  service"  shall  include  military  telegraphy  and  any  other  "jjjiitary 
employment  whatever,  in  or  in  connection  with  any  military  service : " 
operation : 

"Naval  service "  shall,  as  respects  a  person,  include  service  as  a  <•  Naval 
marine,  employment  as  a  pilot  in  piloting  or  directing  the  course  service:  " 
of  a  ship  of  war  or  other  ship  when  such  ship  of  war  or  other 
ship  is  being  used  in  any  military  or  naval  oi>eration,  and  any 
employment  whatever  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  transport,  store 
ship,  privateer  or  ship  under  letters  of  marque ;  and  as  respects 
a  ship,  include  any  user  of  a  ship  as  a  transport,  store  ship, 
privateer  or  ship  under  letters  of  marque : 

"  United  Kingdom  "  includes  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands,  <<  United 
and  other  adjacent  islands  :  Kingdom :  " 

"British  possession"  means  any  territor}',  colony,  or  place  being  ••British 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  not  part  of  the  United  possession : " 
Kingdom,  as  detined  by  this  Act : 

"The  Secretary  of  State"  shall  mean  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ••The 

Principal  Secretaries  of  State :  Secretary  of 

"The  Governor"  shall  as  respects  India  mean  the  Governor-General  State:  " 

or  the  governor  of  any  presidency,  and  where  a  British  possess-  "Gfovernor:" 
sion  consists  of  several  constituent  colonies,  mean  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  whole  possession,  or  the  governor  of  any  of  the 
constituent  colonies,  and  as  respects  any  other  British  possession 
it  shall  mean  the  officer  for  the  time  being  administering  the 
government  of  such  possession ;  also  any  person  acting  for  or 
in  the  capacity  of  a  governor,  shall  be  included  under  the  term 
"Governor"  : 

"Court  of  Admiralty"  shall  mean  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  "Court  of 
England  or  Ireland,  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland,  or  any  Admiralty : " 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  : 

"Ship"  shall  include  any  description  of  boat,  vessel,  floating  bat-  "Ship:" 
tery,  or  floating  craft ;  also  any  description  of  boat,  vessel,  or 
other  craft  or  battery,  made  to  move  either  on  the  surface  of  or 
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"Equip- 
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60  Qeo.  3, 
c.  69,  s.  12. 


under  water,  or  sometimes  on  the  tiirfaco  of  and  sometimes 
under  water : 

"  Building"  in  relation  to  a  sliip  shall  include  the  doing  any  act 
towards  or  incidental  to  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  all  words 
having  relation  to  building  shall  be  construed  accordingly : 

"  Equipping  "  in  relation  to  a  ship  shall  include  the  furnishing  a 
ship  with  any  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  provisions,  arms,  muni- 
tions, or  stores,  or  any  other  thing  which  is  used  in  or  about  a 
ship  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  or  adapting  her  for  the  sea  or  for 
naval  service,  and  all  words  relating  to  equipping  shall  be  con- 
strued accordingly  : 

"  Ship  and  equipment "  shall  include  a  ship  and  everything  in  or 
belonging  to  a  ship  : 

**  Master  "  shall  include  any  person  having  the  charge  or  command 
of  a  ship. 

Repeal  of  Acts  and  Saving  Clauses. 

31.  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  an  Act  passed 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  chapter  sixty-nine,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the 
enlisting  or  engagement  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign 
service,  and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping,  in  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
vessels  for  warlike  purposes,  without  His  Majesty's  license,"  shall  be 
repealed :  Provided  that  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  penalty  for- 
feiture, or  other  punishment  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  in  respect  of 
any  offence  committed  before  this  Act  comes  into  operation,  nor  the 
institution  of  any  investigation  or  legal  proceeding,  or  any  other 
remedy  for  enforcing  any  such  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  as 
aforesaid. 

32.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  subject  to  forfeiture  any 
commissioned  ship  of  any  foreign  State,  or  give  to  any  British  Court 
over  or  in  respect  of  any  ship  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  commissioned 
ship  of  any  foreign  State  any  jurisdiction  which  it  would  not  have  had 
if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 

33.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to 
extend  to  subject  to  any  penalty  any  person  who  enters  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  any  prince.  State,  or  jiotentate  in  Asia,  with  such  leave 
or  license  as  is  for  the  time  being  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty  entering  into  the  military  service  of  princes,  States, 
or  potentates  in  Asia. 


n.— PROCLAMATION  UNDER  THE  FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT 

ACT()t). 

By  the  Kino. 

A  Proclamation. 
E<lward,  R.  and  I. 
Whereas  we  are  happily  at  i)eaco  with  all  sovereigns,  powers,  and 
fltntes:  And  whereas  a  state  of  war  unhajvpily  exists  between  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Jupan,  and  botw«!en  their  rospeotivo  subjects,  and  others  inhabiting 
within  their  countrioH,  torritorios,  or  dominions:  And  whereas  wo  are 
on  tomiH  of  frion<lKhip  and  amicable  inteixiourso  with  each  of  lli('.s(> 
powers,  and  witli  tlu»ir  soverul  subjects,  and  others  inhubiling  within 
thoir  oountrioH,  tcrritorios,  or  dominions :  And  whereas  great  numbers 

(;ir)  London  Qazotto  Extraordinary,  Fob.  12th,  1001. 
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of  our  loyal  subjects  reside  and  carry  on  commerce,  and  possess 
property  and  establishments,  and  enjoy  various  rights  and  privileges, 
within  the  dominions  of  each  of  the  aforesaid  powers,  protected  by  the 
faith  of  treaties  between  us  and  each  of  the  aforesaid  powers :  And 
whereas  we,  being  desirous  of  preserving  to  our  subjects  the  blessings 
of  peace,  which  they  now  hapjiily  enjoy,  are  firmly  purposed  and 
determined  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  in  the  said 
state  of  war  unhappily  existing  between  the  aforesaid  powers :  we, 
therefore,  have  thought  tit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
Council,  to  issue  this  our  royal  proclamation :  And  we  do  hereby 
strictly  charge  and  command  all  our  loving  subjects  to  govern  them- 
selves accordingly,  and  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  and  during  the 
aforesaid  war,  and  to  abstain  from  violating  or  contravening  either 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  in  this  behalf,  or  the  law  of  nations 
in  relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  their  peril : 
And  whereas  in  and  by  a  certain  statute  made  and  passed  in  a  session 
of  Parliament  holden  in  the  33rd  and  34th  year  of  the  reign  of  Her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  intituled  "An  Act  to  Regulate  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Subjects  during  the  existence  of  Hostilities 
between  Foreign  States  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  Peace,"  it  is, 
among  other  things,  declared  and  enacted  as  follows:  — 

The  proclamation  then  recites  sees.  2  and  4 — 10  of  the  Act  as  above 
sot  out,  and  continues  : — 

And  whereas  by  the  said  Act  it  is  further  provided  that  ships  built, 
commissioned,  equipped,  or  despatched  in  contravention  of  the  said 
Act,  ma}'  be  condemned  and  forfeited  by  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty ;  and  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive 
authority  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for 
believing  that  a  ship  within  our  dominions  has  been  or  is  being  built, 
commissioned,  or  equipped,  contrary  to  the  said  Act,  and  is  about  to 
be  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  such  dominions,  or  that  a  ship  is  about 
to  be  despatched  contrary  to  the  Act,  such  Secretary  of  State  or  chief 
executive  authority  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  warrant  authorizing 
the  seizure  and  search  of  such  ship  and  her  detention  until  she  has 
been  either  condemned  or  released  by  process  of  law. 

And  whei'eas  certain  powers  of  seizure  and  detention  are  conferred 
by  the  said  Act  on  certain  local  authorities  ; 

Now,  in  order  that  none  of  our  subjects  may  unwarily  render  them- 
selves liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  said  statute,  we  do  hereby 
stricily  command  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  do  commit  any 
act,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
statute,  upon  pain  of  the  several  penalties  by  the  said  statute  imposed 
and  of  our  high  displeasure. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  warn  and  admonish  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects, and  all  persons  whatsoever  entitled  to  our  protection,  to  observe 
towards  each  of  the  aforesaid  powers,  their  subjects,  and  territories, 
and  towards  all  belligerents  whatsoever  with  whom  we  are  at  peace, 
the  duties  of  neutrality ;  and  to  respect,  in  all  and  each  of  them,  the 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights. 

And  we  hereby  further  warn  all  our  loving  subjects,  and  all  persons 
whatsoever  entitled  to  our  protection,  that  if  any  of  them  shall  pre- 
sume, in  contempt  of  this  our  royal  proclamation,  and  of  our  high  dis- 
pleasure, to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of  their  duty  as  subjects  of  a 
neutral  power  in  a  war  between  other  powers,  or  in  violation  or  contra- 
vention of  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf,  as  more  especially  by 
breaking,  or  endeavouring  to  break,  any  blockade  lawfully  and 
actually  established  by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  powers,  or 
by  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  despatches,  arms,  ammunition,  military 
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stores  or  materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  considered  and  deemed  to 
be  contraband  of  war  according  to  the  law  or  modern  usages  of 
nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the  said  powers,  that  all  per- 
sons so  offending,  together  with  their  ships  and  goods,  will  rightfully 
inctir  and  be  justly  liable  to  hostile  capture,  and  to  the  penalties 
denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

And  we  do  hereby  give  notice  that  all  our  subjects  and  persons 
entitled  to  our  protection  who  may  misconduct  themselves  in  the  pre- 
mises will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of  their  own  wrong  ;  and  that  they 
will  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from  us  against  such  capture  or 
such  penalties  as  aforesaid,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high 
displeasure  by  such  misconduct. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this  eleventh  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
four,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign. 
God  save  the  King. 

Rules  for  Observation  of  Neutrality  issued  under  the  above  Proclamation 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  all  the 
Heads  of  Government  Departments. 

Foreign  Office,  February  10,  1904. 

My  Lords, — His  Majesty  being  fully  determined  to  observe  the 
duties  of  neutrality  during  the  existing  state  of  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan ;  being,  moreover,  resolved  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  use  of  His  Majesty's  harbours,  ports,  and  coasts,  and  the  waters 
within  His  Majesty's  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  aid  of  the  warlike 
purposes  of  either  belligerent,  has  commanded  me  to  communicate  to 
your  lordships,  for  your  guidance,  the  following  rules,  which  are  to  be 
treated  and  enforced  as  His  Majesty's  orders  and  directions : — 

Kule  1.  During  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  war,  all  ships 
of  war  of  either  belligerent  are  prohibited  from  making  use  of  any 
port  or  roadstead  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  colonies  or  foreign 
possessions  or  dependencies,  or  of  any  waters  subject  to  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown,  as  a  station  or  place  of  resort  for 
any  warlike  purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  facilities  for 
warlike  equipment;  and  no  ship  of  war  of  either  belligerent  shall 
hereafter  be  permitted  to  leave  any  such  port,  roadstead,  or  waters 
from  which  any  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  (whether  the  same  shall 
bo  a  ship  of  war  or  a  merchant  ship)  shall  have  previously  departed 
until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
departure  of  such  last-mentioned  vessel  beyond  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  His  Majesty. 

Rule  2.  If  there  is  now  in  any  such  port,  roadstead,  or  waters 
subject  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown  any  ship  of 
war  of  either  belligerent,  such  ship  of  war  shall  leave  sucli  port,  road- 
stead, or  waters  within  such  time  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  as 
shall  bo  reasonable,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstaut  os  and  the 
condition  of  sucth  ship  as  to  repairs,  jjrovirtions,  or  tilings  nocosaary  for 
the  subsistence  of  her  crow ;  and  if  after  tho  date  hereof  any  ship  of 
war  of  eithnr  belligerent  shall  enter  any  siuih  port,  roadstead,  or  waters 
Bubioct  to  the  territorial  jurihdiction  of  the  Britisli  Crown,  such  ship 
shall  depart  and  jiut  to  sea  within  twenty- four  hours  after  her  entrance 
into  any  such  port,  roadHtead,  or  watcrn,  exccjit  in  (^ase  of  stress  of 
woatlier,  or  of  lirr  rc(|uiring  provisions  or  things  necessary  for  the 
•ubtlatenco  of  her  crow,  or  repairs ;   in  either  of  w  hich  cases  tho 
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authorities  of  tlie  port,  or  of  the  nearest  port  (as  the  case  may  be), 
shall  require  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration 
of  such  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  permitting  her  to  take  in 
supplies  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  her  immediate  use ;  and 
no  such  vessel  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  remain  within  British 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  repair  shall  continue  in  any  such  port, 
roadstead,  or  waters,  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
her  necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  completed.  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  in  all  cases  in  which  there  shall  be  any  vessels  (whether 
ships  of  war  or  merchant  ships)  of  both  the  said  belligerent  jiarties  in 
the  same  port,  roadstead,  or  waters  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  His  Majesty,  there  shall  be  an  interval  of  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  between  the  departure  therefrom  of  any  such  vessel  (whether  a 
ship  of  war  or  merchant  ship)  of  the  one  belligerent,  and  the  subsequent 
departure  therefrom  of  any  ship  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent ;  and 
the  time  hereby  limited  for  the  departure  of  such  ships  of  war  respec- 
tively shall  always,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  extended  so  far  as  may  be 
requisite  for  giving  effect  to  this  proviso,  but  no  further  or  otherwise. 

Rule  3.  No  ship  of  war  of  either  belligerent  shall  hereafter  be 
permitted,  while  in  any  such  port,  roadstead,  or  waters  subject  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty,  to  take  in  any  supplies,  except 
provisions  and  such  other  things  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  subsistence 
of  her  crew,  and  except  so  much  coal  only  as  may  be  sufficient  to  carry 
such  vessel  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own  country,  or  to  some  nearer 
named  neutral  destination,  and  no  coal  shall  again  be  supplied  to  any 
such  ship  of  war  in  the  same  or  any  other  port,  roadstead,  or  waters 
subject  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty,  without  special 
permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time 
when  such  coal  may  have  been  last  supplied  to  her  within  British 
waters  as  aforesaid. 

Rule  4.  Armed  ships  of  either  belligerent  are  interdicted  from 
carrying  prizes  made  by  them  into  the  jwrts,  harbours,  roadsteads,  or 
waters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands, 
or  any  of  His  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions  abroad. 

The  governor  or  other  chief  authority  of  each  of  His  Majesty's 
territories  or  possessions  beyond  the  seas  shall  forthwith  notify  and 
publish  the  above  rules. 

I  have,  &c.        Lansdowne. 


II. — American  Act. 


An  Act  in  addition  to  the  *'  Act  /or  the  Punishment  of  certain  Crimes 
against  the  United  States,'^  and  to  repeal  the  Acts  therein  mentioned 
(1818)  (/t). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  if  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  thereof, 
accept  and  exercise  a  commission  to  serve  a  foreign  prince,  State, 
colony,  district,  or  people,  in  war,  by  land  or  by  sea,  against  any 
prince,  State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States 


(A)  This  Act  is  given  as  it  was  origin-  text.     It  will  be  found  in  the  U.  S. 

ally  passed  in  order  to  retain  the  num-  Revised    Statutes    xmder    the    title    of 

bering  of  the  sections  referred  to  in  the  Neutrality. 
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are  at  peace,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  liigli 
misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self, or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be 
enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  State,  colony, 
district,  or  people,  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman,  on  board  of 
any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  luarque,  or  privateer,  every  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  :  Provided  that  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince.  State,  colony, 
district,  or  people,  who  shall  transiently  be  within  the  United  States, 
and  shall  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  within  the  United  States,  was  fitted  and 
equipped  as  such,  enter  and  enlist  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another 
subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince.  State,  colony,  district,  or 
people,  who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or  enter 
himself  to  serve  such  foreign  prince.  State,  colony,  district,  or  people, 
on  board  such  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  if  the 
United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  foreign  prince.  State, 
colony,  district,  or  people. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out 
and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  be 
concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  emploj'ed  in  the  service  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  shall  issue  or  deliver  a  com- 
mission within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for 
any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed  as  afore- 
said, every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years  ;  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  materials,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores,  which  may  have  been  procured  for  the  building  and 
equipment  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited  ;  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall,  without  the  limits  thereof,  fit  out  and  arm,  or 
attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  bo  fitted  out  and  armed,  or 
shall  knowingly  aid  or  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or 
arming,  any  private  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  privateer,  with  intent  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  bo  employed  to  cruise,  or  commit  hostilities, 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  property,  or  shall  take 
the  command  of,  or  enter  on  })oard  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  for  tlio 
intent  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  nny  interest  in  any  such  ship  or 
veMeli  with  a  view  to  share  in  the  profits  thereof,  such  persons  so 
o£fending  shall  bo  doomed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeuuour,  and  fined 
not  more  than  ton  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ton 
yeain;  and  tho  trial  for  such  offence,  if  committed  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  slmll  bn  in  tho  district  in  which  the  offender  shall 
be  apprehended  or  first  brought. 

Sect.  6.  And  bo  it  ftirtlier  (»iuutt'd,  That  if  any  persons  shall,  within 
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the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  increase  or  augment, 
or  procure  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  knowingly  be  con- 
cerned in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  force  of  any  ship  of  war, 
cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  within 
the  United  States,  was  a  ship  of  war,  or  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel,  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or 
people,  or  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  such  prince  or 
State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  the  same  being  at  war  with  any 
foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  peoj^le  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of 
such  vessel,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  of  her  for  guns  of  a  larger 
calibre,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely  applicable 
to  war,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanour,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot, 
or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enter- 
prise, to  bo  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people, 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  District  Courts  shall 
take  cognizance  of  complaints,  by  whomsoever  instituted,  in  eases  of 
captures  made  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  within  a 
marine  league  of  the  coasts  or  shores  thereof. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  every  case  in  which  a 
vessel  shall  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  attempted  to  be  fitted  out  and 
armed,  or  in  which  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other 
armed  vessel,  shall  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  in  which  any  military 
expedition  or  enterprise  shall  be  begun  or  set  on  foot,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  and  prohibitions  of  this  Act ;  and  in  every  case  of  the 
capture  of  a  ship  or  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the 
United  States  as  before  defined,  and  in  every  case  in  which  any  process 
issuing  out  of  any  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  disobeyed  or 
resisted  by  any  person  or  persons  having  the  custody  of  any  vessel  of 
war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of 
any  colony,  district,  or  people,  or  of  any  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  in  every 
case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
other  person  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ 
such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
militia  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  and  detaining 
any  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  prize  or  prizes,  if  any,  in  order  to  the 
execution  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  this  Act,  and  to  the 
restoring  the  prize  or  prizes  in  the  cases  in  which  restoration  shall  have 
been  adjudged,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on 
any  such  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  against  the  territories  or  dominions  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  empower  for 
that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  compel 
any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  to  depart  the  United  States  in  all  cases  in 
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which  by  the  law  of  nations  or  the  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  they 
ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United  States. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  owners  or  consignees 
of  every  armed  ship  or  vessel  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  citizens  thereof,  shall  enter  into 
bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  prior  to  clearing  out 
the  same,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  on 
board,  including  her  armament,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not 
be  employed  by  such  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the 
subjects,  citizens,  or  property,  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any 
colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collectors  of  the 
Customs  be,  and  they  are,  hereby  respectively  authorized  and  required 
to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and  about 
to  depart  the  United  States,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally  con- 
sist of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped 
on  board,  or  other  circumstances,  shall  render  it  probable  that  such 
vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign 
State,  or  of  any  Colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereon, 
or  until  the  owner  or  owners  shall  give  such  bond  and  seciirity  as  is 
required  of  the  owners  of  armed  ships  by  the  preceding  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Act  passed  on  the 
fifth  day  of  June  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled, 
"An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act  for  the  pimishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,"  continued  in  force,  for  a  limited  time,  by 
the  Act  of  the  second  of  March  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  perpetuated  by  the  Act  passed  on  the  twenty- fourth 
of  April  One  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  the  Act  passed  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  June  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- seven, 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  priva- 
teering against  nations  in  amity  with,  or  against  the  citizens  of,  the 
United  States,"  and  the  Act  passed  the  third  day  of  March  One  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled,  "An  Act  more  effectually 
to  preserve  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United  States,"  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  severally  repealed :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  persons 
having  heretofore  offended  against  any  of  the  Acts  aforesaid  may  be 
prosecuted,  convicted,  and  punished  as  if  the  same  were  not  repealed ; 
and  no  forfeiture  heretofore  incurred  by  a  violation  of  any  of  the  Acts 
aforesaid  shall  bo  affected  by  such  repeal. 

Sect.  1 3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  the  foregoing 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  prosecution  or  punishment  of 
treason,  or  any  piracy  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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ENGLISH  NAVAL  PEIZE  ACT. 
27  &  28  Vict.  Chap.  25. 
An  Act /or  regulating  Naval  Prize  of  War.  [23rrf  June,  1864.] 

WnEBEAS  it  is  expedient  to  enact  permanently,  with  amendments, 
such  provisions  couceming  Naval  Prize,  and  matters  connected  there- 
with, as  have  heretofore  been  usually  passed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempor^ 
and  Coiumous,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Preliminary. 

1 .  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1 864.  Short  title. 

2.  In  this  Act—  Interpreta- 
The  term  "the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty"  means  the  Lord  High  tion  of  terms. 

Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral : 

The  term  "the  High  Court  of  Admiralty"  means  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  of  England : 

The  term  "any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war"  includes  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  antl  any  hired  armed  ship  or  vessel 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  : 

The  term  "  officers  and  crew "  includes  flag  officers,  commanders, 
and  other  officers,  engineers,  seamen,  marines,  soldiers,  and  others 
on  board  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  : 

The  term  "ship"  includes  vessel  and  boat,  with  the  tackle,  furni- 
ture, and  apparel  of  the  ship,  vessel,  or  boat : 

The  term  "  ship  papers "  includes  ^1  books,  passes,  sea  briefs, 
charter  parties,  bills  of  lading,  cockets,  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments and  writings  delivered  up  or  found  on  board  a  captured 
ship: 

The  term  "  goods  "  includes  all  such  things  as  are  by  the  course  of 
admiralty  and  law  of  nations  the  subject  of  adjudication  as  prize 
(other  than  ships). 

I.  Pbize  Couets. 

3.  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  every  Court  of  Admiralty  or  High  Court  of 
of  Vice-Admiralty,  or  other  Court  exercising  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  Admiralty 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  for  the  time  being  authorized  to  take  cogni-  *°^  °*^^^v„ 
zance  of  and  judicially  proceed  in  matters  of  prize,  shall  be  a  Prize  pri^**Court8 
Court  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  for  purposes 

Every  such  Court,  other  than  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  is  com-  of  Act. 
prised  in  the  term  "Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court,"  when  hereafter  used 
in  this  Act. 

High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

4.  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  have  jurisdiction  throughout  Jurisdiction 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  Prize  Court.  of  High  Court 

The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  Prize  Court  shall  have  power  to  ***  Admiralty. 
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Appeal  to 
Queen  in 
Council,  in 
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Jurisdiction 
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enforce  any  order  or  decree  of  a  Vice -Admiralty  Prize  Court,  and  any 
order  or  decree  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  a 
prize  appeal. 

Appeal;  Judicial  Committee. 

5.  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  from  any  order  or 
decree  of  a  Prize  Court,  as  of  right  in  case  of  a  final  decree,  and  in 
other  cases  with  the  leave  of  the  Court  making  the  order  or  decree. 

Every  appeal  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  form  and  subject 
to  such  regiilations  (including  regulations  as  to  fees,  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses),  as  may  for  the  time  being  be  directed  by  order  in  council, 
and  in  the  absence  of  anj'  such  order,  or  so  far  as  any  such  order  does 
not  extend,  then  in  such  manner  and  form  and  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  are  for  the  time  being  prescribed  or  in  force  respecting 
maritime  causes  of  appeal. 

6.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  report  on  any  such  appeal,  and  may  therein  exercise 
all  such  powers  as  for  the  time  being  appertain  to  them  in  respect  of 
appeals  from  any  Court  of  Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  and  all  such  powers 
as  are  under  this  Act  vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  all 
such  powers  as  were  wont  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Appeal  in  Prize  Causes. 

7.  All  processes  and  documents  required  for  the  purposes  of  any 
such  appeal  shall  be  transmitted  to  and  shall  remain  in  custody  of  the 
Registrar  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize  Appeals. 

8.  In  every  such  appeal  the  usual  inhibition  shall  be  extracted  from 
the  Registry  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize  Appeals  within  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  order  or  decree  appealed  from  if  the  appeal  be 
from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  within  six  months  after  that 
date  if  it  be  from  a  Vice-Admiralty  I?rize  Court. 

The  Judicial  Committee  may,  nevertheless,  on  sufBcient  cause  shown, 
allow  the  inhibition  to  be  extracted  and  the  appeal  to  be  prosecuted 
after  the  expiration  of  the  respective  periods  aforesaid. 

Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Courts. 

9.  Every  Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court  shall  enforce  within  its  juris- 
diction all  orders  and  decrees  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  Prize 
Appeals,  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Prize  Causes. 

10.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  grant  to  the  Judge  of  any  Vice- 
Admiralty  Prize  Court  a  salary  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  payable  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  seem  meet. 

A  Judge  to  whom  a  salary  is  so  granted  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
further  emolument,  arising  from  fees  or  otherwise,  in  respect  of  prize 
business  transacted  in  his  Court. 

An  account  of  all  such  fees  shall  be  kept  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
Court,  and  tlie  amount  thereof  shall  be  carried  to  and  form  part  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

11 .  In  accordance,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  with  the  principles 
and  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Superannuation  Act,  1859,  I  lor 
Majesty  in  Council  may  grant  to  tlio  Judge  of  any  Vice-Admirnlty 
Prize  Court  an  annual  or  other  allowance,  to  take  effect  on  the  tornii- 
nation  of  his  sorvico,  and  to  bo  payable  out  of  money  provided  by 
Parliament. 

12.  The  Hegistrar  of  every  Vi6e-Admiralty  Prize  Court  shall,  on 
the  First  day  of  January  and  First  day  of  Juhj  \n  every  year,  make 
out  a  return  (in  such  form  as  the  Lords  of  the  Achuirally  from  time  to 
timo  direct)  of  all  cases  adjudged  in  tho  Court  since  the  last  half- 
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yearly  return,  and  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  send  the  same  to  the 
Eegistrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  who  shall  keep  the  same  in 
the  Registry  of  that  Court,  and  who  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  send  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  each  half-year  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

General. 

13.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  Judge  General 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  may  from  time  to  time  frame  General  orders  for 
Orders  for  regulating  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  the  pro-  Prize  Courts, 
cedure  and  practice  of  Prize  Courts,  aud  the  duties  and  conduct  of  the 

officers  thereof  aud  of  the  practitioners  therein,  and  for  regulating  the 
fees  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Courts,  and  the  costs,  charges, 
and  expenses  to  be  allowed  to  the  practitioners  therein. 

Any  such  General  Orders  shall  have  full  effect,  if  and  when  approved 
by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  but  not  sooner  or  otherwise. 

Every  Order  in  Council  made  under  this  section  shall  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Every  such  Order  in  Council  shall  be  kept  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  each  Court  to  which  it  relates. 

14.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  regi^trar,  marshal,  or  other  officer  Prohibition  of 
of  any  Prize  Court,  or  for  the  liegistrar  of   Her  Majesty  in  Prize  officer  of 
Appeals,  directly  or  indirectly  to  act  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  as  I*"?®  Court 
advocate,  proctor,  solicitor,  or  agent,  or  otherwise,  in  any  Prize  Cause  ^^tor**&o 
or  Appeal,  on  pain  of  dismissal  or  suspension  from  office,  by  order  of 

the  Court  or  ot  the  Judicial  Committee  (as  the  case  may  require). 

15.  It  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  any  proctor  or  solicitor,  or  person  Prohibition  of 
practising  as  a  proctor  or  solicitor,  being  employed  by  a  party  in  a  proctors  being 
Prize  Cause  or  Appeal,  to  be  employed  or  concerned,  by  himself  or  his  ^'^ce*'^®^  'or 
partner,  or  by  any  other  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  on  behalf  parties  in  a 
of  any  adverse  party  in  that  Cause  or  Appeal,  on  pain  of  exclusion  or  cau«e. 
suspension  from  practice  in  prize  matters,  by  order  of  the  Court  or  of 

the  Judicial  Committee  (as  the  case  may  ret^uire). 


II. — Peoceduke  in  Prize  Causes. 

Proceedings  by  Captors. 

16.  Every  ship  taken  as  prize,  and  brought  into  port  within   the  Custody  of 

i'urisdiction  of  a  Prize  Court,  shall  forthwith,  and  without  bulk  broken,  prize  ship, 
le  delivered  up  to  the  marshal  of  the  Court. 

If  there  is  no  such  marshal,  then  the  ship  shall  be  in  like  manner 
delivered  up  to  the  principal  officer  of  customs  at  the  port. 

The  ship  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  or  of  such 
officer,  siibject  to  the  orders  of  the  Court. 

17.  The  captors  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed  after  the  ship  is  Bringing  in 
brought  into  port,  bring   the   ship  papers  into   the  registry  of  the  of  ship  papers. 
Court. 

The  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  capturing 
ship,  or  some  other  person  who  was  present  at  the  capture,  and  saw 
the  ship  papers  delivered  up  or  found  on  board,  shall  make  oath  that 
they  are  brought  in  as  they  were  taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  sub- 
duction,  or  alteration,  or  else  shall  account  on  oath  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  for  the  absence  or  altei-ed  condition  of  the  ship  papers  or 
any  of  them. 

Where  no  ship  papers  are  delivered  up  or  foimd  on  board  the 
captured  ship,  the  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
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captiiring  ship,  or  some  other  person  who  was  present  at  the  capture, 
shall  make  oath  to  that  effect. 

18.  As  soon  as  the  affidavit  as  to  ship  papers  is  filed,  a  monition 
shall  issue,  returnable  within  twenty  days  from  the  service  thereof, 
citino:  all  persons  in  general  to  show  cause  why  the  captured  ship 
should  not  be  condemned. 

19.  The  captors  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed  after  the  captured 
ship  is  brought  into  port,  bring  three  or  four  of  the  principal  persons 
belonging  to  the  captured  ship  before  the  Judge  of  the  Court  or  some 
person  authorized  in  this  behalf,  by  whom  they  shall  be  examined  on 
oath  on  the  standing  interrogatories. 

The  preparatory  examinations  on  the  standing  interrogatories  shall, 
if  possible,  be  concluded  within  five  days  from  the  commencement 
thereof. 

20.  After  the  return  of  the  monition,  the  Court  shall,  on  production 
of  the  preparatory  examinations  and  ship  papers,  proceed  with  all 
convenient  speed  either  to  condemn  or  to  release  the  captured  ship. 

21.  Where,  on  production  of  the  preparatory  examinations  and  ship 
papers,  it  appears  to  the  Court  doubtful  whether  the  captured  ship  is 
good  prize  or  not,  the  Court  may  direct  further  proof  to  be  adduced 
either  by  affidavit  or  by  examination  of  witnesses,  with  or  without 
pleadings,  or  by  production  of  further  documents  ;  and  on  such  further 
proof  being  adduced  the  Court  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  proceed 
to  adjudication. 

22.  The  foregoing  provisions,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  custody  of 
the  ship,  and  to  examination  on  the  standing  interrogatories,  shall  not 
apply  to  ships  of  war  taken  as  prize. 

Claim. 

23.  At  any  time  before  final  decree  made  in  the  cause,  any  person 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  ship  may  enter  in  the  registry  of  the  Court 
a  claim,  verified  on  oath. 

Within  five  days  after  entering  the  claim,  the  claimant  shall  give 
security  for  costs  in  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds ;  but  the  Court  shall  have 
power  to  enlarge  the  time  for  giving  security,  or  to  direct  security  to  be 
given  in  a  larger  sum,  if  the  circumstances  appear  to  require  it. 

Appraisement. 

24.  The  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  at  any  time  direct  that  the 
captured  ship  be  appraised. 

Every  appraisement  shall  bo  made  by  competent  persons  sworn  to 
make  the  same  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  knowledge. 


Delivery  on  Bail. 
25.  After  appraisement,  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  direct  that 
the  captured  ship  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  on   his   giving 
toSmuiT^  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  to  pay  to  the  captors  the 
on  b«Q.  appraised  value  thereof  in  case  of  condemnation. 


Power  to 
Cotirt  to 


Powwto 
Court  to 


8«I«OflOOD< 


Sale. 

26.  The  Court  may  at  any  time,  if  it  thinks  lit,  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  captured  ship,  or  on  tho  application  of  a  clainmnt, 
order  that  tho  captured  ship  be  appraised  as  aforesaid  (if  not  already 
appraisod),  and  be  sold. 

27.  On  or  after  condomnation  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  order 
that  the  sliip  bo  appraised  as  aforesaid  (if  not  already  appraised),  and 
bo  sold. 
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28.  Every  sale  shall  be  made  by  or  under  tlie  superintendence  of  How  sales  to 
the  Marshal  of  the  Court  or  of  the  officer  having  the  custody  of  the  be  made, 
captured  ship. 

29.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale,  made  either  before  or  after  condemna-  Payment  of 
tion,   and  after  condemnation  the  appraised  value   of  the   captured  proceeds  to 
ship,  in  case  she  has  been  delivered  up  to  a  claimant  on  bail,  shall  be  Paymaster- 
jmid  under  an  order  of  the  Court  either  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  ^'^?'?^  ^' 
the  credit  of  Her  Majesty's  Paymaster- General,  or  into  the  hands  of  ^oeoimtant. 
an  official  accountant  (belonging  to  the  commissariat  or  some  other 
department)  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  or  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  subject  in  either 

case  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made,  by  Order 
in  Council,  as  to  the  custody  and  disposal  of  money  so  paid. 

Small- Armed  Ships. 

30.  The  captors  may  include  in  one  adjudication  any  number,  not  One  adjudica- 

exceeding  six,  of  armed  ships  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons  each,  tion  as  to 

taken  within  three  months  next  before  institution  of  proceedings.  several  small 

snips. 

Goods. 

31.  The  foregoing  provisions  relating  to  ships  shall  extend  and  Application 

apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  goods  taken  as  prize  on  board  ship;  and  of  foregoing 

the  Court  may  direct  such  goods  to   be   unladen,  inventoried   and  P'^^'"*'""*  to 
,  ,      ''  ®  '  prue  goods, 

warehoused.  ° 

Monition  to  Captors  to  proceed. 

82.  If  the  captors  fail  to  institute  or  to  prosecute  with  effect  pro-  Power  to 
ceedings  for  adjudication,  a  monition  shall,  on  the  application  of  a  Court  to  call 
claimant,  issue  against  the  captors,  returnable  within  six  days  from  the  °°  captors  to 
service  thereof ,  citing  them  to  appear  and  proceed  to  adjudication ;  and  ^jujicaUon 
on  the  return  thereof  the  Court  shall   either   forthwith  proceed   to 
adjudication  or  direct  further  proof  to  be  adduced  as  aforesaid,  and 
then  proceed  to  adjudication. 

Claim  on  Appeal. 

33.  Where  any  person,  not  an  original  party  in  the  cause,  intervenes  Person  inter- 
on  appeal,  he  shall  enter  a  claim,  verified  on  oath,  and  shall  g^ve  veningon 
security  for  costs.  appeal  to 

enter  claim. 

III. — Special  Cases  of  Capture. 
Land  Expeditions. 

34.  Where,  in  an  expedition  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  or  naval  Jurisdiction  of 
and  military  forces  against  a  fortress  or  possession  on  land,  goods  Prize  Court  in 
belonging  to  the  State  of  the  enemy  or  to  a  public  trading  company  of  pas«of  capture 
the  enemy  exercising  powers  of  government  are  taken  in  the  fortress  or  ^tjon  ^^P®* 
possession,  or  a  ship  is  taken  in  waters  defended  by  or  belonging  to 

the  fortress  or  possession,  a  Prize  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  to 
the  goods  or  ship  so  taken,  and  any  goods  taken  on  board  the  ship,  as 
in  case  of  prize. 

Conjunct  Capture  with  Ally. 

85.  Where  any  ship   or  goods   is   or   are   taken  by  any   of   Her  Jurisdiction  of 
Majesty's  naval  or  naval  and  military  forces  while  acting  in  conjunction  Prize  Court  in 
with  any  forces  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  allies,  a  Prize  Court  shall  ''^^  °^  expe- 
havo  jurisdiction  as  to  the  same  as  in  case  of  prize,  and  shall  have  ^j^^^'^^  w^^'^ 
power,  after  condemnation,  to  apportion  the  due  share  of  the  proceeds 
to  Her  Majesty's  ally,  the  proportionate  amount  and  the  disposition  of 
which  share  shall  be  such  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  between 
Her  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty's  ally. 
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Joint  Capture, 

36.  Before  condemnation,  a  petition  on  behalf  of  asserted  joint 
captors  shall  not  (except  by  special  leave  of  the  Court)  be  admitted, 
unless  and  ixntil  they  give  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
to  contribute  to  the  actual  captors  a  just  proportion  of  any  costs, 
charges,  or  expenses  or  damages  that  may  be  incurred  by  or  awarded 
against  the  actual  captors  on  account  of  the  capture  and  detention  of 
the  prize. 

After  condemnation,  such  a  petition  shall  not  (except  by  special 
leave  of  the  Court)  be  admitted  unless  and  until  the  asserted  joint 
captors  pay  to  the  actual  captors  a  just  proportion  of  the  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  actual  captors  in  the  case,  and 
give  such  security  as  aforesaid,  and  show  sufficient  cause  to  the  Court 
■why  their  petition  was  not  presented  before  condemnation. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  the  present  section  shall  extend  to  the 
asserted  interest  of  a  flag  officer  claiming  to  share  by  virtue  of  his  flag. 

Offences  against  Laic  of  Prize. 

In  case  of  37.  A  Prize   Court,  on   proof  of   any  oflFence    against  the  law  of 

offence  by  nations,  or  against  this  Act,  or  any  Act  relating  to  naval  discipline,  or 
captors,  pn^  against  any  Order  in  Council  or  Eoyal  Proclamation,  or  of  any  breach 
for  CrowB^  ^^  ^QT  Majesty's  instructions  relating  to  prize,  or  of  any  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  superior  officer,  committed  by  the  captors  in  relation  to  any 
ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize,  or  in  relation  to  any  person  on  board  any 
such  ship,  may,  on  condemnation,  reserve  the  prize  to  Her  Majesty's 
disposal,  notwithstanding  any  grant  that  may  have  been  made  by 
Her  Majesty  in  favour  of  cajitors. 

Pre-emption. 

Purchase  by  38.  "Where  a  ship  of  a  foreign  nation  passing  the  seas  laden  with 
Admiralty  for  naval  or  victualling  stores  intended  to  be  carried  to  a  port  of  any 
public  service  enemy  of  Her  Majesty  is  taken  and  brought  into  a  port  of  the  United 
board  foreign  Kingdom,  and  the  purchase  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  of  the 
ahipe.  stores  on  board  the  ship  appears  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  expe- 

dient without  the  condemnation  thereof  in  a  Prize  Court,  in  that  case 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  purchase,  on  the  account  ot  for  the 
service  of  Her  Majesty,  all  or  any  of  the  stores  on  board  the  ship;  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  permit  the  stores  purchased  to  bo 
entered  and  landed  within  any  port. 

Capture  by  Ship  other  than  a  Ship  of  War. 

MsM  taken         39.  Any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize  by  any  of  the  officers  and  crew 

InrdiiM  other  of  a  ship  other  than  a  shij)  of  war  of  Her  Majesty  sluill,  on  condomna- 

thao  shipeof    t:^^   bolonc:  to  Her  Majesty  in  her  Office  of  Admiralty. 

war  to  be  '  **  j      ^  «/ 

droit*  of 

Admiraltj.  IV. — PiuzE  Salvage. 


Salvage  to 
re-captonof 
BritUi  ship 
or  gcoda  from 
enemy. 


40.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
subject*,  after  being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  or  are  retaken 
from  the  enemy  by  any  of  Her  Afajesty's  ships  of  war,  the  same  shall 
be  restored  by  decree  (jf  a  Prize  Court  to  the  owner,  on  his  paying  as 
prize  salvage  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be  decreed 
and  ascertained  by  thu  Court,  or  such  sum  not  exceodinff  one-eighth 
part  of  the  estimated  value  of  tlie  prize  as  may  be  agreed  on  between 
the  owner  and  the  rocaptors,  and  approved  by  order  of  the  Court;  pro- 
Tided,  that  whore  the  re-pnptur(<  is  inado  undor  circumstances  of  special 
diflUculty  or  danger,  the  l*nze  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  award  to  the 
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re-caj)tor8  as  prize  salvage  a  lai'ger  part  than  one-eighth  part,  but  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  one-fourth  part,  of  the  value  of  the  prize. 

Provided  also,  that  where  a  ship  after  being  so  taken  is  set  forth  or 
used  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  enemies  as  a  ship  of  war,  this  provision 
for  restitution  shall  not  apply,  and  the  ship  shall  be  adjudicated  on  as 
in  other  cases  of  prize. 

41.  Where  a  ship  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  after  p      •   •     to 
being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  retaken  from  the  enemy  by  any  re-captured 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  she  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  re-  ship  to  pro- 
captors,  prosecute  her  voyage,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  re-  c®©^  ^^ 
captors  to  proceed  to  adjudication  till  her  return  to  a  port  of  the  United  ^°J^S^- 
Kingdom. 

The  luaster  or  owner,  or  his  agent,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
re-captors,  unload  and  dispose  of  the  goods  on  board  the  ship  before 
adj  udication. 

In  case  the  ship  does  not,  within  six  months,  return  to  a  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  re-captors  may  nevertheless  institute  proceed- 
ings against  the  ship  or  goods  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the 
Court  may  thereupon  award  prize  salvage  as  aforesaid  to  the  re-captors, 
and  may  enforce  payment  thereof,  either  by  warrant  of  arrest  against 
the  ship  or  goods,  or  by  monition  and  attachment  against  the  owner. 

V. — Prize  Bounty. 

42.  If,  in  relation  to  any  war,  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  declare,  by  Prize  bounty 
proclamation  or  Order  in  Council,  her  intention  to  grant  prize  bounty  to  ofiScere  and 
to  the  officers  and  crews  of  her  ships  of  war,  then  such  of  the  officers  crew  pre«ent 
and  crew  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  as  are  actually  present  **  «°Ka|fe- 

at  the  taking  or  destroying  of  any  armed  ship  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ^^J^**    *" 
enemies  shall  be  entitled  to  have  distributed  among  them  as  prize 
bounty  a  sum  calculated  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  person  on 
board  the  enemy's  ship  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 

43.  The  number  of  the  persons  so  on  board  the  enemy's  ship  shall  Ascertain- 
be  proved  in  a  Prize  Court,  either  by  the  examinations  on  oath  of  the  ment  of 
survivors  of  them,  or  of  any  three  or  more  of  the  survivors,  or  if  there  amount  of 
is  no  survivor  by  the  papers  of  the  enemy's  ship,  or  by  the  examina-  P"^®  bounty 
tion  on  oath  of  three  or  more  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  Her  Majesty's  PnzeCourt. 
ship,  or  by  such  other  evidence  as  may  seem  to  the  Court  sufficient  in 

the  circumstances. 

The  Court  shall  make  a  decree  declaring  the  title  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  to  the  prize  bounty,  and  stating  the  amount 
thereof. 

The  decree  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as  other  decrees  of  the  Court. 

44.  On  production  of  an  official  copy  of  the  decree  the  commissioners  Payment  of 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall,  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament,  prize  bounty 
pay  the  amount  of  prize  bounty  decreed,  in  such  manner  "as  any  Order  awarded. 

in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

VI. — Miscellaneous  Pbovisions. 
Hansom. 

45.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time,  in  relation  to  Power  for 
any  war,    make    such   orders   as   may  seem  expedient,  according  to  regulating 
circumstances,  for  prohibiting  or  allowing,  whoUy  or  in  certain  cases,  ransom  by 
or  subject  to  any  conditions  or  regulations  or  otherwise,  as  may  from  order  in 
time  to  time  seem  meet,  the  ransoming  or  the  entering  into  any  contract  ^°'^'''^- 
or  agreement  for  the  ransoming  of  any  ship  or  goods  belonging  to  any 

of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  taken  as  prize  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
enemies. 
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Any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into,  and  any  bill,  bond,  or  other 
security  given  for  ransom  of  any  ship  or  goods,  shall  be  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  Prize  Court 
(subject  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council), 
and  if  entered  into  or  given  in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in 
Council  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered  into  or  given  for  an 
illegal  consideration. 

If  any  person  ransoms  or  enters  into  any  contract  or  agreement  for 
ransoming  any  ship  or  goods,  in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in 
Council,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty  in 
her  Office  of  Admiralty,  and  on  conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds. 

Con  vol/. 

46.  If  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  command  of  any  ship 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  under  the  convoy  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  of  war,  wilfully  disobeys  any  lawful  signal,  instruction, 
or  command  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  or  without  leave  deserts 
the  convoy,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty  in  her  Office  of  Admiralty, 
and  upon  conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment 
for  such  time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  the  Court  may  adjudge. 

Customs  Duties  and  Regulations. 

47.  All  ships  and  goods  taken  as  prize  and  brought  into  a  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  liable  to  and  be  charged  with  the  same 
rates  and  charges  and  duties  of  customs  as  under  any  Act  relating  to 
the  customs  may  be  chargeable  on  other  ships  and  goods  of  the  like 
description ;  and 

All  goods  brought  in  as  prize  which  would  on  the  voluntary  impor- 
tation thereof  be  liable  to  forfeiture  or  subject  to  any  restriction  under 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  liable  and 
subject,  unless  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  see  fit  to  authorize  the 
sale  or  delivery  thereof  for  home  use  or  exportation,  unconditionally  or 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  they  may  direct. 

48.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize  is  or  are  brought  into  a 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master  or  other  person  in  cliarge  or 
command  of  the  ship  which  has  been  taken  or  in  which  the  goods  are 
brought  shall,  on  arrival  at  such  port,  bring  to  at  the  proper  place  of 
discharge,  and  shall,  when  required  by  any  officer  of  Customs,  deliver 
an  account  in  writing  under  his  hand  concerning  such  ship  and  goods, 
giving  such  particulars  relating  thereto  as  may  be  in  his  power,  and 
shall  truly  answer  all  questions  concerning  such  ship  or  goods  asked  by 
any  such  officer,  and  in  default  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  such  forfeiture  to  be  enforced  as  forfeitures  for  offences 
against  the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs  are  cnforcied,  and  every  such 
■hip  shall  be  liable  to  such  searches  as  other  sliijjH  are  liable  to,  and 
the  ofiBoen  of  the  Customs  may  freely  go  on  board  such  ship  and  bring 
to  tho  dueen's  warehouse  any  goods  on  board  the  same,  sultject  n(^vor- 
theleM  to  such  regulations  in  respect  of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty  as  shall  from  time  to  time  bo  issued  by  tho  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

49.  Goods  taken  as  prize  may  bo  sold  either  for  homo  consumption 
or  for  exportation;  and  if  in  tho  former  case  the  proceeds  thereof,  after 
payment  of  duties  of  Oustoms,  are  insuffioiont  to  satisfy  the  just  and 
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reasonable  claims  thereon,  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  duties  in 
may  remit  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  said  duties  as  they  see  fit.  certain  cas^. 

Perjury. 

50.  If  any  person  wilfully  and  corruptly  swears,  declares,  or  affirms  Punishment 
falsely  in  any  prize  cause  or  appeal,  or  in  any  proceeding  under  this  of  persona 
Act,  or  in  respect  of  any  matter  required  by  this  Act  to  be  veritied  on  S^\'^y  "^ 
oath,  or  suborns  any  other  person  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  P*''"J"^y- 

of  perjury,  or  of  subornation  of  perjury  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  shall 
be  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly. 

Limitation  of  Actions,  Sec. 

51.  Any  action  or  proceeding   shall   not   lie  in   any   part   of   Her  Actions 
Majesty's  dominions  against  auy  person  acting  under  the  authority  or  again»t 
in  the  execution  or  intended  execution  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  for  P®"on* 
any  alleged  irregularity  or  trespass,  or  other  act  or  thing  done   or  q*^^  be^ 
omitted  by  him  under  this  Act,  unless  notice  in  writing  (specifj'ing  brought  with- 
the  cause  of  the  action  or  proceeding)  is  given  by  the  intending  plain-  out  notice,  &c. 
tiff  or  prosecutor  to  the  intended  defendant  one  month  at  least  before 

the  commencement  of  tlie  action  or  proceeding,  nor  unless  the  action 
or  proceeding  is  commenced  within  six  months  next  after  the  act  or 
thing  complained  of  is  done  or  omitted,  or,  in  case  of  a  continuation 
of  damage,  within  six  months  next  after  the  doing  of  such  damage  haa 
ceased. 

In  any  such  action  the  defendant  may  plead  generally  that  the  act 
or  thing  complained  of  was  done  or  omitted  by  him  when  acting  under 
the  authority  or  in  the  execution  or  intended  execution  or  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  and  may  give  all  special  matter  in  evidence ;  and  the 
plaintiff  shall  not  succeed  if  tender  of  sutficient  amends  is  made  by  the 
defendant  before  the  commencement  of  the  action ;  and  in  case  no 
tender  has  been  made,  the  defendant  may,  by  leave  of  the  Court  in 
which  the  action  is  brought,  at  any  time  pay  into  Court  such  sum  of 
money  as  he  thinks  tit,  whereupon  such  proceeding  and  order  shall  be 
had  and  made  in  and  by  the  Court  as  may  be  had  and  made  on  the 
payment  of  money  into  Court  in  an  ordinary  action ;  and  if  the  plain- 
tiff does  not  succeed  in  the  action,  the  defendant  shall  receive  such 
full  and  reasonable  indemnity  as  to  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incurred  in  and  about  the  action  as  may  bo  taxed  and  allowed  by  the 
proper  officer,  subject  to  review ;  and  though  a  verdict  is  given  for  the 
plaintiff'  in  the  action  he  shall  not  have  costs  against  the  defendant, 
unless  the  judge  before  whom  the  trial  is  had  certifies  his  approval  of 
the  action. 

Any  such  action  or  proceeding  against  any  person  in  Her  Majesty's 
Naval  service,  or  in  the  employment  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
shall  not  be  brought  or  instituted  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Petitions  of  Right. 

62.  A  petition  of  right,  under  the  Petitions  of  Eight  Act,  1860,  Jurisdiction  of 
may,  if  the  suppliant  thinks  fit,  be  intituled  in  the  High  Court  of  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  in  case  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition  or  any  material  Admiralty  on 
part  thereof  arises  out  of  the  exercise  of  an}-  belligerent  right  on  behalf  ^ht'in'*  ° 
of  the  Crown,  or  would  be  cognizable  in  a  Prize  Court  within  Her  certain  cases, 
Majesty's  dominions  if  the  same  were  a  matter  in  dispute   between  as  in  23  &  24 
private  persons.  ^^ct.  c.  34. 

Any  petition  of  right  under  the  last-mentioned  Act,  whether  intituled 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  or  not,  may  be  prosecuted  in  that 
Court,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  thinks  fit  so  to  direct. 
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Not  to  affect 
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The  provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  appeal,  and  to  the  framing 
and  approval  of  general  orders  for  regulating  the  procedure  and  prac- 
tice of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  shall  extend  to  the  case  of  any- 
such  petition  of  right  intituled  or  directed  to  be  prosecuted  in  that 
Court;  and,  subject  thereto,  all  the  provisions  of  the  Petitions  of  Eight 
Act,  1860,  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  ease  of  any  such  peti- 
tion of  right ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  section,  the  terms 
"Court"  and  "Judge"  in  that  Act  shall  respectively  be  understood 
to  include  and  to  mean  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  judge 
thereof,  and  other  terms  shall  have  the  respective  meanings  given  to 
them  in  that  Act. 

Orders  in  Council. 

53.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  Orders 
in  Council  as  seem  meet  for  the  better  execution  of  this  Act. 

54.  Every  Order  in  Council  under  this  Act  shall  be  published  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
within  thirty  days  after  the  making  thereof,  if  Parliament  is  then 
sitting,  and,  if  not,  then  within  thirty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

Savings. 

bb.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall — 

(1.)  give  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of 
war  any  right  or  claim  in  or  to  any  ship  or  goods  taken  as 
prize  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  Act 
that  such  officers  and  crews  shall  continue  to  take  only  such 
interest  (if  any)  in  the  proceeds  of  prizes  as  may  bo  from  time 
to  time  granted  to  them  by  the  Crown  ;  or 

(2.)  affect  the  operation  of  any  existing  treaty  or  convention  with 
any  foreign  power  ;  or 

(3.)  take  away  or  abridge  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  or  convention  with  any  foreign  power  containing  any 
stipulation  that  may  seem  meet  concerning  any  matter  to 
which  this  Act  relates  ;  or 

(4.)  take  away,  abridge,  or  control,  further  or  otherwise  than  as 
expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  any  right,  power,  or  preroga- 
tive of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  right  of  her  Crown,  or  in 
right  of  her  Office  of  Admiralty,  or  any  right  or  power  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral ;  or 

(5.)  take  away,  abridge,  or  control,  further  or  otherwise  than  as 
expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  the  jurisdiction  or  authority 
of  a  Prize  Court  to  take  cognizance  of  and  judicially  proceed 
upon  any  capture,  seizure,  prize,  or  reprisal  of  any  ship  or 
goods,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and,  according 
to  the  course  of  Admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations,  to  adjudge 
and  condemn  any  ship  or  goods,  or  any  other  jurisdiction  or 
authority  of  or  exorcisoablo  by  a  Prize  Court. 


nMot  of  Act. 


Commencement. 

66.  This  Act  shall  commence  on  the  oommencemont  of  the  Naval 
Agency  and  Dietribution  Act,  1804  (/). 


[I)  By  the  operation  of  tho  Hu  promo 
Ooartof  Judioaturo  Aot,  1873  (30  &  37 
IHot  0. 66),  the  JurUKlioiion  of  the  High 


Court  of  Admiralty  in  ju'wigTiod,  subjoct 
to  auy  rule  under  tho  Act  which  niay 
tnuMTOT  it  to  some  other  division,  to 
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THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON,  1871. 

Concluded  May  8,  1871  ;  Ratifications  Exchanged  June  17,  1871  ; 
Pro cla imed  July  A,  1871. 

Thk  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  being 
desirous  to  provide  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  causes  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their 
respective  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say  :  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  Commis- 
sioners in  a  Joint  High  Commission  and  PleniiKjtentiaries,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  Cumming  Schenek,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain  ;  Samuel  Nelson, 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ; 
Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  George  Henry 
Williams,  of  Oregon ;  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  her  part,  has  ap- 
pointed as  Her  High  Commissioners  and  Plenipotentiaries,  the  Rignt 
Honourable  George  Frederick  Samuel,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Earl  of  Ripon, 
Viscount  Goderich,  Bai-on  Grantham,  a  Baronet,  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Lord  I'resident  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  &c.,  &c. ;  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Baronet,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
a  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c.,  &c. ;  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 

Kotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  Sir  John  Alexander 
[acdonald.  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney-General  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominion 
of  Canada  ;  and  Mountague  Bernard,  Esquire,  Chichele  Professor  of 
International  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

And  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed 
to  and  concluded  the  following  articles : 

Aeticle  I. 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  between   the  government  of  the  Alabama 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  still  claims  to  be 
exist,  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the  several  vessels  which  referred  to 
have   given  rise  to  the  claims  generically  known  as  the  "  Alabama  "'>^''*t^<>°- 
Claims  "  : 

And  whereas  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  authorized  Her  High  Com- 

the  Probate,   Divorce,   and  Admiralty  •    li.     •    ^        .•        i   ..,/-,      . 

Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  ™'>^*^'^  ^  transterred  to  the  Court  of 

But  any  cause  or  matter  assigned  to  Appeal;  from   which   Court   a   further 

that  division  may.  at  the  request  of  the  f fl^*  ,  ^^%  H    t>f.   House    of    Lorfs 

president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  C^ppellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876   s.  3). 

Lord  Chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  ^^f  *Pf  ^^  ^^?™  Vice- Admira  ty  Courts, 

the   Lord   Chief  Justice,  be   heard   by  ^f ?  "^J?^"^  P"^«  f«"^«'  !*?"  ^f ?  *?  t^« 

another  judge  of  the  High  Court.     By  ^"^^  Council      (.9«^ra,  Vice-Admiralty 

sect.  18  of  the  same  Act.:  the  appellate  g'"j'       ^ct^.l^f  (26  Vict.  c.  24  ,  b  22.) 

jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  ^"^^^"^  .n   «T          International     Law, 

on  appeal  from  the  High  Court  of  Ad-  PP'  ^'''  ^"'  *'^- 
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missioners  and  Plenipotentiaries  to  express,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the 
regret  felt  by  Her  Majesty's  government  for  the  escape,  under  what- 
ever circumstances,  of  The  Alabama  and  other  vessels  from  British 
ports,  and  for  the  depredations  committed  by  those  vessels : 

Now,  in  order  to  remove  and  adjust  all  complaints  and  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  speedy  settlement 
of  such  claims,  which  are  not  admitted  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
government,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  the  said 
claims,  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by  the  aforesaid  vessels  and 
generically  known  as  the  ^^  Alabama  Claims,''^  shall  be  referred  to  a 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  to  be  composed  of  five  Arbitrators,  to  be 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say:  One  shall  be  named 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  one  shall  be  named  by  Her 
Britannic  Majesty ;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  shall  be  requested 
to  name  one ;  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall  be  re- 
quested to  name  one;  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  shall 
be  requested  to  name  one. 

In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  to  serve  of  any  or  either 
of  the  said  Arbitrators,  or,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the  said  Arbitrators 
omitting  or  declining  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  Her  Britannic  Majesty-,  or  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Italy,  or  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  or  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  forthwith  name  another 
person  to  act  as  Arbitrator  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  Ai'bitrator 
originally  named  by  such  head  of  a  State. 

And  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  or  omission  for  two  months  after 
receipt  of  the  request  from  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  or  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, or  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  name  an  Arbi- 
trator either  to  fill  tlio  original  appointment  or  in  the  place  of  one  who 
may  have  died,  be  absent,  or  incapacitated,  or  who  may  omit,  decline, 
or  from  any  cause  cease  to  act  as  such  Arbitrator,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  shall  be  requested  to  name  one  or  more 
persons,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  act  as  such  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators. 


Aeticle  II. 

Arbitrators  to  ^^®  Arbitrators  shall  meet  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  at  the  earliest 
meet,  wher,  convenient  day  after  they  shall  have  been  named,  and  shall  proceed 
and  where ;  impartially  and  carefully  to  examine  and  decide  all  questions  that  shall 
their  pow;  rs ;  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  the  United 
a  majority  to  States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  respectively.  All  questions  con- 
decido.  sidered  by  the  tribunal,  including  the  final  award,  shall  be  decided  by 

a  majority  of  nil  the  Arbitrators. 
Agentu  of  Each  of  the  High  ( Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to 

«Mh  partj.      attend  the  tribunal  as  its  agent  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters 

connected  with  tlie  arl)itration. 


CtMof  Moh 

wbcD  tob« 
given  to 
•rMtntora. 


Article  III. 

The  written  or  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied 
]»y  the  documentH,  the  ofHcial  correspondence,  and  other  evideiico  on 
which  oadi  relien,  shall  be  delivered  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  Arbi- 
trators and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
organixation  of  tlin  tribunal,  but  within  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  from  tlio  duto  of  the  oxohange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty. 
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Article  IV. 

Within  four  months  after  the  delivery  on  both  sides  of  the  written  Counter  case, 
or  printed  case,  either  party  may,  in  like  manner,  deliver  in  duplicate  &c. 
to  each  of  the  said  Arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  a 
counter-case,  and  additional  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence, 
in  reply  to  the  case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence  so  pre- 
sented by  the  other  party. 

The  Arbitrators  may,  however,  extend  the  time  for  delivering  such  Time  may  be 
counter-case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence,  when,  in  their  extended, 
judgment,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the 
place  from  which  the  evidence  to  be  presented  is  to  be  procured. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators  either  party  shall  have  Documente 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  and  papers  to 
possession  without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  ^  produced, 
other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a 
copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the 
Arbitrators,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as 
the  Arbitrators  may  require. 

Abticle  V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  each  party,  within  two  months  Argrumente 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  delivery  of  the  counter-  '■^^  briefs, 
case  on  both  sides,  to  deliver  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  said  Arbi- 
trators and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  a  written  or  printetl  argu- 
ment showing  the  points  and  referring  to  the  evidence  upon  which  his 
government  relies :  and  the  Arbitrators  may,  if  they  desire  further 
elucidation  with  regard  to  any  point,  require  a  written  or  printed  state- 
ment or  argument,  or  oral  argument  by  counsel  uix>n  it ;  but  in  such 
case  the  other  party  shall  be  entitled  to  reply  either  orally  or  in 
writing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Article  VI. 

In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators,  they  shall  be  Rules  to 
governed  by  the  following  three  rules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  govern  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  as  rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  fv  • '^**'f^™ 
and  by  such  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  there- 
with as  the  Arbitrators  shall  determine  to  have  been  applicable  to  the 
case. 


EULES. 


A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting-out,  arming,  or  equip-  Oblig-ation  of 
ping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  neutral 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  government 
Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;    and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  out  vesse^^ 
prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  ita  waters; 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially 
adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  as  to  the  use 
its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  of  its  ports ; 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or 
arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 


•;  F. 
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to  prevent  Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and, 

Yiolation  of  its  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
obligations.       foregoing  obligations  and  duties. 

These  rules  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  commanded  her  High  Commissioners  and 

not  admitted     Plenipotentiaries  to  declare  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot 

to  have  been     assent  to  the  foregoing  rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  interna- 

m  force  when  ^^j^^l  law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned 

ar^g^_  in  Article  I.  arose ;  but  that  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  order  to 

evince  its  desire  of  strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the 

two  countries  and  of  making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees 

that,  in  deciding  the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out 

of  those  claims,  the  Arbitrators  should   assume  that  Her  Majesty's 

government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in 

these  rules. 

Boles  to  And  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as 

govern  future  between  themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of 

c**^-  other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them. 

Article  VII. 

Decision  to  be      The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall,  if  possible,  be  made  within  three 
made,  when,    months  from  the  close  of  the  argument  on  both  sides. 
and  in  what         j^  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
form ,  Arbitrators  who  may  assent  to  it. 

If  Great  ^^®  ^^^^  tribunal  shall  first  determine  as  to  each  vessel  separately 

Britain  is  whether  Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or  omission,  failed  to  fulfil  any 
found  in  fault,  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  rules,  or  recognized  by 
a  gross  sum  the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  with  such  rules, 
™*Mded  ^^^  shall  certify  such  fact  as  to  each  of  the  said  vessels.     In  case  the 

*^         '  tribunal  find  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfil  any  duty  or  duties 

as  aforesaid,  it  may,  if  it  think  proper,  proceed  to  award  a  sum  in  gross 
to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  all  the  claims 
referred  to  it ;  and  in  such  case  the  gross  sum  so  awarded  shall  be  paid 
in  coin  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  at  "Washington,  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
the  award. 
A  d  to  be  ^^®  award  shall  be  in  duplicate,  one  copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered 
in  duplicate.  ^  *^^®  agent  of  the  United  States  for  his  Government,  and  the  other 
copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the  agent  of  Great  Britain  for  his  Govern- 
ment. 

Article  VIII. 

Erpensofl  of  Each  Government  shall  pay  its  own  agent,  and  provide  for  the 
the  arbitra-  proper  remuneration  of  the  counsel  employed  by  it  and  of  the  Arbi- 
tion,  how  to  trator  appointed  by  it,  and  for  the  expense  of  preparing  and  subniit- 
be  defrayed,     ^jjjg  j^g  ^ase  to  the  tribunal.     All  other  expenses  connected  with  the 

arbitration  shall  be  defrayed   by  the   two  Governments  in  equal 

moieties. 

Article  IX. 

Axbitratort  to  Tlio  Arbitrators  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  their  proceedings, 
keep  a  record,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  the  necessary  officers  to  assist  tliem. 

Artiols  X. 
If  Oraat  In  oaae  the  tribunal  finds  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfil  any 

fem^fai^iik.  ^^^^  ^  dutiei  a«  aforesaid,  and  does  not  award  a  suni  in  gross,  the 
Mdagrav  High  Oontraoting  Parties  agree  that  a  Board  of  Assessors  sliall  bu 
MOB  to  not  appointed  to  aaoertain  and  determine  what  claims  are' valid,  and  Mhiit 
•warded,         amonnt  or  amounts  shall  bo  paid  by  Great  Britain   to  the  Unit(v1 
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States  on  account  of  the  liability  arising  from  such  failure,  as  to  each  board  of 
vessel  according  to  the  extent  of  such  liability  as  decided  by  the  assesfloreto 
Arbitrators.  toS""^ 

The  Board  of  Assessors  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  :  One  member  claims, 
thereof  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
member  thereof  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  one 
member  thereof  shall  bo  named  by  the  representative  at  Washington 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy ;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  happening 
from  any  cause,  it  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  such  nominations  the  Board  of  Assessors  Board,  when 
shall  be  organized  in  Washington,  with  power  to  hold  their  sittings  to  meet, 
there,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston.     The  membei-s  thereof  sh^  Members  to 
severally  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially  and  subscribe  a 
carefully  examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  declaration, 
according  to  justice  and  equity,  all  matters  submitted  to  them,  and  shall 
forthwith  proceed,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  pre- 
scribe, to  the  investigation  of  the  claims  which  shall  be  presented  to 
them  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  shaD  examine  and 
decide  upon  them  in  such  order  and  manner  as  they  may  think  proper, 
but  upon  such  evidence  or  information  only  as  shall  be  furnisned  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  respectively.     They  shall  be  bound  to  hear  on  each  separate 
claim,  if  required,  one  person  on  behalf  of  each  government,  as  counsel 
or  agent.     A  majority  of  the  Assessors  in  each  case  shall  be  sufficient 
for  a  decision. 

The  decision  of  the  Assessors  shall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in  Decision, 
writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  them  respectively  and  dated.  when  and  bow 

Every  claim  shall  be  presented  to  the  Assessors  within  six  months  firi»^en. 
from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting ;  but  they  may,  for  good  cause  Claims,  when 
shown,  extend  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  any  claim  to  a  further  ^  ^If^' 
period  not  exceeding  three  montns.  sented. 

The  Assessors  shall  report  to  each  government  at  or  before  the  Report  of 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  first  meeting  the  amount  watieaaon; 
of  claims  decided  by  them  up  to  the  date  of  such  report ;  if  further 
claims  then  remain  undecided,  they  shall  make  a  further  report  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  first  meeting ; 
and  in  case  any  claims  remain  xmdetermined  at  that  time,  they  shall 
make  a  final  report  within  a  further  period  of  six  months. 

The  report  or  reports  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  how  to  be 
thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of   State  of  the  United  made  and  to 
States,  and  one  copy  thereof  to  the  representative  of  Her  Britannic  w^om  de- 
Majesty  at  Washington.  ^^«^- 

All  sums  of  money  which  may  be  awarded  under  this  article  shall  Awards,  when 
be  payable  at  Washington,  in  coin,  within  twelve  months  after  the  ^^  -^here  to 
delivery  of  each  report.  P*    • 

The  Board  of  Assessors  may  employ  such  clerks  as  they  shall  think  Clerks, 
necessary. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  shall'  be  borne  equally  by  Expenses, 
the  two  governments,  and  paid  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found 
expedient  on  the  production  of  accounts  certified  by  the  Board.     The 
remuneration  of  the  Assessors  shall  also  be  pajd  by  the  two  govern- 
ments in  equal  moieties  in  a  similar  manner. 

Article  XI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  the  Decisions  of 
proceedings  of  the  Tribimal  of  Arbitration  and  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  t^ie  arbitra- 

r,       n  tors  and 
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assessors  to 
be  final. 

Claims  not 
presented  to 
be  deemed 
finalljr  settled. 


should  such  Board  be  appointed,  as  a  full,  pei'fect,  and  fiaal  settlement 
of  all  the  claims  hereinbefore  referred  to  ;  and  further  engage  that 
every  such  claim,  whether  the  same  may  or  may  not  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  Tribunal  or 
Board,  shall,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tribunal  or  Board,  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred, 
and  thenceforth  inadmissible, 


Certain  claims 
(other  than 
the  Alabama 
claims) 

against  either 
government 
to  be  referred 
to  three  com- 
missioners. 


Their  powers 
and  duties. 


AnTICLE  Xn. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  claims  on  the  part  of 
corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  arising  out  of 
acts  committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  during  the  period  between  the  13th  of  April,  1861,  and 
the  9th  of  April,  1865,  inclusive,  not  being  claims  growing  out  of  the 
acts  of  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Article  I.  of  this  treaty,  and  all  claims, 
with  the  like  exception,  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies  or 
private  individuals,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  acts  committed  against 
the  persons  or  property  of  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  during 
the  same  period,  which  may  have  been  presented  to  either  government 
for  its  interposition  with  the  other,  and  which  yet  remain  unsettled,  as 
well  as  any  other  such  claims  which  may  be  presented  within  the  time 
specified  in  Article  XIV.  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  referred  to  three  Com- 
missioners, to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say : 
One  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Her  Britannic  ISlajesty  conjointly  ;  and  in  case 
the  third  Commissioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period 
of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  repre- 
sentative at  Washington  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain.  In  case  of 
the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original 
appointment ;  the  period  of  three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution 
being  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  at  Washington  at  the  earliest 
convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  named ;  and  shall, 
before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  decla- 
ration that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity,  all 
such  claims  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  respectively ;  and 
Bucli  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 


Akticle  XIII. 

Olaima  to  b«  The  CommiBsioners  shall  then  forthwith  proceed  to  the  investigation 
iiiTMtigatoa.  Qf  jjjQ  claiinH  wliioh  shall  bo  presented  to  tliom.  They  shall  investigate 
and  decide  Biuh  chiinis  in  such  order  and  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper,  but  ujxjn  such  ovidonce  or  information  only  as  shall  bo 
furntfihod  hy  or  on  bohnlf  of  the  rospeotive  governments.  They  shall 
ho  }>ound  to  receive  and  consider  all  written  docunionts  or  statenieiits 
which  may  be  presented  to  thorn  by  or  on  ])ohnlf  of  the  respective 
govemmenta  in  support  of,  or  in  ihk^nmi'  in,  .Mnv  rlaim,  mihI  to  lirar,  if 
required,  one  person  on  each  Hid<!  on  hrliali  ol  ciich  govt'iinuont,  as 
cotinsol  or  agent  for  such  govommont,  on  each  and  every  separate 
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claim.  A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  sufficient  for  an  A  majority  to 
award  in  each  case.  The  award  phall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in  decide, 
writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Commissioners  assenting  to  it.  It 
shall  be  competent  for  each  government  to  name  one  person  to  attend 
the  Commissioners  as  its  agent,  to  present  and  support  claims  on  its 
behalf,  and  to  answer  claims  made  upon  it,  and  to  represent  it  gene- 
rally in  all  matters  connected  with  the  investigation  and  decision 
thereof. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  hereby  engage  to  consider  the  decision  Decisions  to 
of  the  Commissioners  as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive  upon  each  ^  *^d*^- 
claim  decided  upon  by  them,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  such  decisions 
without  any  objection,  evasion  or  delay  whatsoever. 

Aeticle  XIV. 

Every  claim  shall  be  presented  to  the  Commissioners  within  six  claims,  when 
months  from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  unless  in  any  case  where  to  be  pre- 
reasons  for  delay  shaU  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com-  aented  to  the 
missioners,  and  then,  and  in  any  such  case,  the  period  for  presenting  ep"*""*- 
the  claim  may  be  extended  by  them  to  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months  longer. 

The  Commissioners  shall  be  bound  to  examine  and  decide  upon  every  When  to  be 
claim  within  two  years  fi'om  the  day  of  their  first  meeting.     It  shall  be  decided. 
competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  decide  in  each  case  whether  any 
claim  has  or  has  not  been  duly  made,  preferred,  and  laid  before  them, 
either  wholly  or  to  any  and  what  extent,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  treaty. 

Aeticle  XV. 

All  sums  of* money  which  may  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners  on  Awards,  when 
account  of  any  claim  shall  be  paid  by  the  one  government  to  the  other,  to  be  paid, 
as  the  case  may  be,  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  final 
award,  without  interest,  and  without  any  deduction  save  as  specified 
in  Article  XVI.  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XVI. 

The   Commissioners   shall    keep   an   accurate   record    and    correct  Beooids. 
minutes  or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and 
may  appoint  and  employ  a  secretary,  and  any  other  necessary  officer  Secretary, 
or  officers,  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may 
come  before  them. 

Each  government  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and   agent   or  Expensee. 
counsel.     All  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments in  equal  moieties. 

The   whole    expenses    of    the    Commission,    including    contingent  Chargeable 
expenses,  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  rateable  deduction  on  the  amount  of  '^^  awards, 
the  sums  awarded  by  the  Commissioners,  provided  always  that  such 
deduction  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  sums  so 
awarded. 

Article  XVII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  the  Decision  of 
proceedings  of  this  Commission  as  a  fiill,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  commis- 
of  all  such  claims  as  are  mentioned  in  Article  XII.  of  this  treaty  upon  ^ion®"  to  be 
either  government ;  and  further  engage  that  every  such  claim,  whether  claims^at 
or  not  the  same  may  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of,  made,  pre-  mi-'ht  have 
ferred,  or  laid  before  the  said  Commission,  shaU,  from  and  after  the  been  pre- 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Commission,  be  considered  sented. 
and  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred,  and  thenceforth  inadmissible. 
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Aeticle  XVIII. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  in  addition  to  the 
liberty  secured  to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  Convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London  on 
the  20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on 
certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years 
mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the 
several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and 
shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drjang  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish :  provided  that,  in  so 
doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with 
British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in 
their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to 
the  sea  fishery,  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved 
exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 
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Article  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects 
shall  have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this 
treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea- 
coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto 
adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts 
and  shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon 
the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the 
purpose  of  drjnng  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish :  provided  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or 
•with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any 
part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to 
the  sea  fisliery,  and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively 
for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 


Ctftaio 
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Article  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  bv  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  tlie  First  Article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Groat  Britain,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  5th  of  June,  185 1, 
upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  and  the  Unitini 
States,  M  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  ilsliin^^  nmli  r  ihut 
treaty,  shaJl  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  rosorvod  from  ilu  ( .immon 
right  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  Artid^.  In  (,is(  anv  <|U(stic>ii 
should  arise  b^ween  the  governments  of  tlu>  rnitinl  stales  anil  oi  Her 
Britannio  Majesty  as  to  the  common  right  of  liHhin^^  in  places  ia>i  iIiuh 
designated  as  reserved,  it  is  aspreed  that  a  Commission  Bhuli  )>*>  appointiHl 
to  designate  sudi  places,  and  shall  bo  constituted  in  the  same  manner, 
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and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  said  First  Article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June, 
1854. 

Abticle  XXI. 
It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  Certain  ftsh- 
of  this  treaty,  fish-oil  and  fish  of  aU  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  J^j*^  J/^  *° 
lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  ^^^^y 
oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted 
into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty  (m). 

Abtiole  XXII. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the   government  of  Her  Britannic  Commia- 
Majesty  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ^*°^®".***  .. 
under  Article  XVIII.  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  o^m^Jsation, 
accorded  by  Articles  XIX.  and  XXI.  of  this  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  if  any.  to  be  ' 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  by  the  govern-  paid  by 
ment  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners  United  States 
shall   be   appointed   to   determine,   having  regard  to   the   privileges  l^^(]^by** 
accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  ^7xVIll. 
as  stated  in  Articles  XIX.  and  XXI.  of  this  treaty,  the  amount  of  any 
compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  United  States  to  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  Article  XVIII.  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which 
the  said  Commissioners  may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  government,  in  a  gross  sum,  within  twelve  months  after  such 
award  shall  have  been  given. 

Article  XXm. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  be  Conunis- 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say  :  One  Commissioner  ^^^"  ^°^  *° 
shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Her  ^  *PPomted. 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  conjointly  ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months 
from  the  date  when  this  Article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Com- 
missioner shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.     In  case  of  the 
death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of 
any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appoint- 
ment, the  period  of  three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  being 
calculated  irom  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  City  of  Halifax,  in  When  and 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  ^^®f?^  • 
they  have  been  respectively  named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  p^^g^  ^nd 
business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that   they  will  duties, 
impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and   according   to  justice  and 
equity ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their 
proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  Agent  for 
attend  the  Commission  as  its  agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  each  govem- 
matters  connected  with  the  Commission.  "^  ^  ' 

(in)  Articles  XV^III.  to  XXI.  were  subsequently  abrogated  by  the  United  States, 
see  ante,  §  ISOa. 
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AllTICLE  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  Ai-ticles  XXII.  and  XXIII.  of  this  Treaty 
shaU  determine.  They  shall  be  bound  to  receive  such  oral  or  written 
testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  either  party  shall 
offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-exa- 
mination, under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  pos- 
session, without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the 
other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a 
copy  thereof  ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the 
Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as 
the  Commissioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  organisation  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after. The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  may  be  extended  for  three 
months  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commissioners  under 
the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII.  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes 
or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  ap- 
point and  employ  a  secretary,  and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers, 
to  assist  them  in  the  treuisaction  of  the  business  which  may  come  before 
them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner 
and  agent  or  counsel ;  aU  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two 
govemments  in  equal  moieties. 

Article  XXVI. 

The  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending, 
from  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to  form 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea, 
shall  for  ever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of 
(Jreat  Britain,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with 
such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rivers  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  for  ever  remain 
free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
any  laws  and  regulations  of  either  country  within  its  own  territory  not 
inooniiBtent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

Article  XXVII. 

Um  in  oom*         The  govomment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the 

BOBofoMteia  ffOTemment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 

ouabtob*      United  States  the  use  of  the  Wolland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals 

•^  in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Dominion,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  engages  that  the 

•ubjeota  of  Her  Britannio  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair 

Flats'  Oanal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 

StatM,  and  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  governments  to 
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secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  use  of  the  several 
State  canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers 
traversed  by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  posses- 
sions of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Akticlb  xxvin. 

The  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  shall  also,  for  the  term  of  years  NavigatioD 
mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  treaty,  be  free  and  open  for  the  of  Lake 
purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject  Michigan, 
to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  bor- 
dering thereon  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

Aeticle  XXIX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  Through 
of  this  treaty,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  arriving  at  the  ports  of  traunit  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  and  any  other  ports  in  the  United  ?ood«  1*»<1^ 
States  which  have  been  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  specially  desig-  J^d'deBtined 
nated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  Her  for  the  other. 
Britannic  Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America,  may  be  entered  at 
the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  such  rules, 
regulations  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties, 
from  such  possessions  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  for 
export  from  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  and  destined  for  the  United  States,  may  be 
entered  at  the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without 
the  payment  of  duties,  through  the  said  possessions,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
governments  of  the  said  possessions  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  payment  of  duties,  from 
the  United  States  through  the  said  possessions  to  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  or  for  export  from  ports  in  the  said  possessions. 

Akticle  XXX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  Carriage  of 
of  this  treaty,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  carry  in  British  ^^*^^^^^  o» 
vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  from  p^^  ^™  **"* 
one  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  upon  the  another  in 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to  the  same 
another  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  afore-  co^^try- 
said  :  provided,  that  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  land  carriage  and  in  bond,  \inder  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  may,  for  the  like  period,  carry  in  United 
States  vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
from  one  port  or  place  within  the  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  North  America  to  another  port  or  place  within  the  said  possessions : 
provided,  that  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through  the 
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territory  of  the  United  States  by  land  carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  further  engages  not  to  impose 
any  export  duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  caiTied  under  this 
article  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
government  engages  to  urge  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  other  Colonies  not  to  impose  any  export 
duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this  article ;  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  may,  in  case  such  export  duties 
are  imposed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  suspend,  during  the  period 
that  such  duties  are  imposed,  the  right  of  carrying  granted  under  this 
article  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  may  suspend  the  right  of 
carrying  granted  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
under  this  article,  in  case  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  at  any  time 
deprive  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  the  canals  in 
the  said  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion,  as  provided  in  Article  XXVII. 

Article  XXXI. 

Duty  on  The  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  to  urge 

lumber  cut  in  upon  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  legislature  of 
^?^°®?°^  New  Brunswick  that  no  export  duty,  or  other  duty,  shall  be  levied  on 
Um^States!  lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  American 
territory  in  the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  Eiver  St.  John  and  its 
tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  when  the  same  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
And,  in  case  any  such  export  or  other  duty  continues  to  be  levied  after 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  suspend  the  right  of  carrying  hereinbefore  granted  under 
Article  XXX.  of  this  treaty  for  such  period  as  such  export  or  other 
duty  may  be  levied. 

Akticle  XXXII. 

Provisions  of        It  is  further  agreed  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles 

Art«.  XVIII.   XVIII.  to  XXV.  of  this  treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony 

*°tenduJ  ^   ^^  Newfoundland  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.      But  if  the  Imperial 

Newfound-      parliament,  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the  congress  of  the 

land.  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their 

laws  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this 

article  shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by 

law  to  pve  it  effect,  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shaU 

not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this  treaty. 


Arte.  XVIII. 
to  XXV.  and 
Art.  XXX. 

wh«nto  tftko 


Article  XXXIII. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII.  to  XXV.,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX. 
of  this  treaty,  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry 
them  into  oi)eration  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  parliament  of  Canada,  and  by  the  legislature 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said 
artiolet  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
at  whioh  thej  may  come  into  operation  ;  and  f urtlier  until  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High  Oontraiiting  Parties  shall 
have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same  ;  each 
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of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice 
to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years  or  at  any  time 
afterward  (m). 

Article  XXXIV. 
Whereas  it  was  stipulated  by  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Decision  as  to 
Washington  on  the  15th  of  June,   1846,  between  the  United  States  ^^'^V^^ 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  that  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  i^^^ft^ 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  Emperor  of 
from  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  up  to  which  Germany  aa 
it  had  already  been  ascertained,  should  be  continued  westward  along  arbitrator, 
the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude  "to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly, 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean";  and  whereas  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  two 
High  Contracting  Powers  to  determine  that  portion  of  the  boundary 
which  runs  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  aforesaid  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  same ;  and  whereas  the  government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  claims  that  such  boundary  line  should,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  above  recited,  be  run  through  the  Itosario  Straits, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  claims  that  it  should  run 
through  the  Canal  de  Haro,  it  is  agreed  that  the  respective  claims  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  having  regard  to   the 
above-mentioned  article  of  the   said  treaty,  shall  decide  thereupon, 
finally  and  without  appeal,  which  of  those  claims  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846. 

Abticle  XXXV. 

The  award  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  shall  be  con-  Award  to  be 
sidered   as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive ;  and  full  effect  shall   be  ^nclusive,  its 
given  to  such  award  without  any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  what-  qq^^ 
soever.     Such  decision  shall  be  gfiven  in  writing  and  dated;  it  shall  be 
in  whatsoever  form  His  Majesty  may  choose  to  adopt ;  it  shall  be  de- 
livered to   the  representatives  or  other  public  agents  of  the  United 
States  and   of   Great  Britain   respectively,  who   may  be   actually   at 
Berlin,  and  shall  be  considered  as  operative  from  the  day  of  the  date 
of  the  delivery  thereof. 

Akticle  XXXVT. 

The  written  or  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied  Cases  of  the 
by  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  same,  shall  be  laid  before  His  *^^  ^'ikiT  ^ 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  arbitrator 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  and  a  copy  of  such  case 
and  evidence  shall  be  communicated  by  each  party  to  the  other  through 
their  respective  representatives  at  Berlin. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  may  include  in  the  evidence  to  be 
considered  by  the  Arbitrator  such  documents,  official  correspondence, 
and  other  official  or  public  statements  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
reference  as  they  may  consider  necessary  to  the  support  of  their 
respective  cases. 

After  the  written  or  printed  case  shall  have  been  communicated  by  Counts- 
each  party  to  the  other,  each  party  shall  have  the  power  of  drawing  up 
and  laying  before  the  Arbitrator  a  second  and  definitive  statement,  if 
it  thinlc  fit  to  do  so,  in  reply  to  the  case  of  the  other  party  so  commu- 

(n)  See  36  &  36  Vict.  c.  45. 
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nicated,  which  definitive  statemeut  shall  be  so  laid  before  the  Arbi- 
trator, and  also  be  mutually  communicated  in  the  same  manner  as 
aforesaid,  by  each  party  to  the  other,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  laying  the  first  statemeut  of  the  case  before  the  Arbitrator. 

Akticle  XXXVII. 

If,  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Arbitrator,  either  party  shall  specify 
or  allude  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession 
without  annexing  a  coj^y,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party 
thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof, 
and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the  Arbitrator,  to 
produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers  adduced  as  evi- 
dence, giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Arbitrator 
may  require.  And  if  the  Arbitrator  should  desire  further  elucidation 
or  evidence  with  regard  to  any  point  contained  in  the  statements  laid 
before  him,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  require  it  from  either  party,  and 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hear  one  counsel  or  agent  for  each  party,  in 
relation  to  any  matter,  and  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  he 
may  think  fit. 

Abtiole  XXXVIII. 

The  representatives  or  other  public  agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Q-reat  Britain  at  Berlin,  respectively,  shall  be  considered  as  the 
agents  of  their  respective  governments  to  conduct  their  cases  before 
the  Arbitrator,  who  shall  be  requested  to  address  all  his  communica- 
tions, and  give  all  his  notices,  to  such  representatives  or  other  public 
agents,  who  shall  represent  their  respective  governments  generally  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  arbitration. 

Article  XXXIX. 
It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Arbitrator  to  proceed  in  the  said  arbi- 
tration, and  all  matters  relating  thereto,  as  and  when  he  shall  see  fit, 
either  in  person,  or  by  a  person  or  persons  named  by  him  for  that 
purpose,  either  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  either  or  both  agents,  and 
either  orally  or  by  written  discussion  or  otherwise. 

Aeticle  XL. 
The  Arbitrator  may,  if  he  think  fit,  appoint  a  secretary  or  clerk  for 
the  purposes  of  the  proposed  arbitration,  at  such  rate  of  remuneration 
as  he  shall  think  proper.  This  and  all  other  expenses  of  and  con- 
nected with  the  said  arbitration,  shall  be  provided  for  as  hereinafter 
stipulated. 

Abtiole  XLI. 

The  Arbitrator  shall  be  requested  to  deliver,  together  with  his 
award,  an  account  of  all  the  costs  and  expenses  which  he  may  have 
been  put  to  in  relation  to  this  matter,  which  shall  forthwith  be  repaid 
by  the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 

Article  XLII. 
The  Arbitrator  shall  be  requested  to  give  his  award  in  writing  as 
early  as  convenient  after  the  whole  case  on  each  side  shall  have  been 
laid  before  him,  and  to  deliver  one  copy  thereof  to  each  of  the  said 
agents. 

Article  XLIII. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  bv  Her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  the  ratifications 
•ball  be  exchanged  either  at  Washington  or  at  London  within  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  ii  possible. 
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In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  Duplicate  at  Washington  the  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1871. 


[L.8.] 

Hamilton  Fish. 

■L.S.- 

ROBT.    C.    SciTENCK. 

'L.S.' 

Samuel  Nelson. 

L.S.' 

Ebenezee  Rockwood  Hoak 

'L.S." 

Geo.  H.  Williams. 

'L.8.^ 

De  Gbey  and  Ripon. 

X.S." 

Stafford  H.  Nobthcote. 

■L.8.' 

Edwd.  Thobnton. 

'L.8." 

John  A.  Macdowald. 

'L.8.' 

MouirrAQUE  Bebkard. 

APPENDIX  F. 


CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  SETTLEMENT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  DISPUTES, 

Signed  at  the  Hague,  July  29th,  1899,  bi/  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 
Spain,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Montenegro,  Holland,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Siceden  and  Norway,  and 
Suitzerland  (o). 

(Translation.) 

Title  I. —  On  the  Maintenance  of  the  General  Peace. 

Art.  1 .  With  a  \'iew  to  obviating  as  far  as  possible  recourse  to  force 
in  the  relations  between  States,  the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  insure  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
differences. 

Title  II. — On  Good  Offices  and  Mediation. 

Art.  2.  In  case  of  serious  disagreement  or  conflict,  before  an  appeal 
to  arms,  the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances allow,  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly 
Powers. 

Art.  3.  Independently  of  this  recourse,  the  Signatory  Powers  recom- 
mend that  one  or  more  Powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute,  should,  on 
their  own  initiative,  and  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow,  offer  their 
good  offices  or  mediation  to  the  States  at  variance.  Powers,  strangers 
to  the  dispute,  have  the  right  to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation,  even 
during  the  course  of  hostilities.  The  exercise  of  this  right  can 
never  be  regarded  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  in  conflict  as  an 
unfriendly  act. 

Art.  4.  The  part  of  the  mediator  consists  in  reconciling  the  opposing 
claims,  and  appeasing  the  feelings  of  resentment  which  may  have 
arisen  between  the  States  at  variance. 

Art.  5.  The  functions  of  the  mediator  are  at  an  end  when  once  it  is 
declared,  either  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  or  by  the  mediator 

(o)  See  §  288c,  anf'-. 
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himself,  that  the  means  of  reconciliation  proposed  by  him  are  not 
accepted. 

Art.  6.  Good  offices  and  mediation,  either  at  the  request  of  the 
parties  at  variance,  or  on  the  initiative  of  Powers  strangers  to  the 
dispute,  have  exclusively  the  character  of  advice,  and  never  have  bind- 
ing force. 

Aet.  7.  The  acceptance  of  mediation  cannot,  therefore,  unless  there 
be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  have  the  effect  of  interrupting,  delay- 
ing, or  hindering  mobiKsation  or  other  measures  of  preparations  for 
war.  If  mediation  occurs  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  it 
causes  no  interruption  to  the  military  operations  in  progress,  unless 
there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Art.  8.  The  Signatory  Powers  are  agreed  in  recommending  the 
application,  when  circumstances  allow,  of  special  mediation  in  the 
following  form : — In  case  of  a  serious  difference,  endangering  the 
peace,  the  States  at  variance  choose  respectively  a  Power,  to  whom 
they  entrust  the  mission  of  entering  into  direct  communication  with 
the  Power  chosen  on  the  other  side,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
rupture  of  pacific  relations.  For  the  purpose  of  this  mandate,  the  term 
of  which,  unless  otherwise  stipulated,  cannot  exceed  thirty  days,  the 
States  in  conflict  cease  from  all  direct  communication  on  the  subject  of 
the  dispute,  which  is  regarded  as  referred  exclusively  to  the  mediating 
Powers,  who  must  use  their  best  efforts  to  settle  it.  In  case  of  a 
definite  rupture  of  pacific  relations,  these  Powers  are  charged  with  the 
joint  task  of  taking  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  restore  peace. 


Title  IU. — On  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

Aet.  9.  In  differences  of  an  international  nature,  involving  neither 
honour  nor  vital  interests,  and  arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion  on 

Eoints  of  fact,  the  Signatory  Powers  recommend  that  the  parties,  who 
ave  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  moans  of  diplomacy, 
should,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  institute  an  International  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  to  facilitate  a  solution  of  these  differences  by 
elucidating  the  facts  by  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious 
investigation. 

Abt.  10.  The  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry  are  constituted 
by  special  agreement  between  the  parties  in  conflict.  The  Convention 
for  an  inquiry  defines  the  facts  to  be  examined  and  the  extent  of  the 
Commissioners'  powers.  It  settles  the  procedure.  On  the  inquiry 
both  sides  must  be  heard.  The  form  and  the  periods  to  bo  observed, 
if  not  stated  in  the  Inquiry  Convention,  are  decided  by  the  Commis- 
sion itself. 

AiiT.  11.  The  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry  are  formed, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated,  in  the  manner  fixed  by  Article  32  of  the 
present  Convention. 

Abt.  12.  The  Powers  in  dispute  engage  to  supply  the  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  as  fully  as  they  may  think  possible,  with  all 
means  and  facilities  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  completely  acquainted 
with  and  to  accurately  understand  tlio  facts  in  question. 

Akt.  13.  The  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  communicates  its 
Beport  to  the  conflicting  Powers,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Abt.  14.  The  Beport  of  the  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  is 
limited  to  a  statement  of  facts,  and  lias  in  no  way  the  character  of  an 
arbitral  award.  It  leaves  the  conflicting  Powers  entire  freedom  as  to 
the  oHoct  to  be  given  to  this  statement. 
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Title  IV. —  On  International  Arbitration. 
Chaptee  I. — On  the  System  of  AHBixRATiojf. 

Art.  15,  International  arbitration  has  for  its  object  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  States  by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  and  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  law. 

Aet.  16.  In  questions  of  a  legal  nature,  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  International  Conventions,  arbitration  is 
recognized  by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  the  most  effective  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  equitable  means  of  settling  disputes  which  diplo- 
macy lias  failed  to  settle. 

AuT.  17.  The  Arbitration  Convention  is  concluded  for  questions 
already  existing,  or  for  questions  which  may  arise  eventually.  It  may 
embrace  any  dispute  or  only  disputes  of  a  certain  category. 

Aet.  18.  The  Arbitration  Convention  implies  the  engagement  to 
submit  loyally  to  the  Award. 

Art.  19.  Independently  of  general  or  private  Treaties  expressly 
stipulating  recourse  to  arbitration  as  obligatory  on  the  Signatory 
Powers,  these  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  concluding, 
either  before  the  ratification  of  the  present  Act,  or  later,  new  agree- 
ments, general  or  private,  with  a  view  to  extending  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion to  all  cases  which  they  may  consider  it  possible  to  submit  to  it. 

Chaptee  II. — On  the  PKRiiANENT  Coubt  of  Abbitration. 

Aet.  20.  With  the  object  of  facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to 
arbitration  for  international  differences,  which  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  settle  by  diplomacy,  the  Signatory  Powers  undertake  to  organise  a 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  operating, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  parties,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  procedure  inserted  in  the  present  Convention. 

Aet.  21.  The  Permanent  Court  shall  be  competent  for  all  arbitra- 
tion cases,  unless  the  parties  agree  to  institute  a  special  Tribunal. 

Art,  22,  An  International  Bureau,  established  at  the  Hague,  serves 
as  record  office  for  the  Court.  This  Bureau  is  the  channel  for  commu- 
nications relative  to  the  meetings  of  the  Court.  It  has  the  custody  of 
the  archives  and  conducts  all  the  administrative  business.  The  Signa- 
tory Powers  undertake  to  communicate  to  the  International  Bureau  at 
the  Hague  a  duly  certified  copy  of  any  conditions  of  arbitration  arrived 
at  between  them,  and  of  any  awani  concerning  them  delivered  by 
special  Tribunals,  They  also  undertake  to  communicate  to  the  Bureau 
the  laws,  regulations,  and  documents  eventually  showing  the  execution 
of  the  awards  given  by  the  Court, 

Art.  23,  Within  the  three  months  following  its  ratification  of  the 
present  Act,  each  Signatory  Power  shall  select  four  persons  at  the 
most,  of  known  competency  in  questions  of  international  law,  of  the 
highest  moral  reputation  and  disposed  to  accept  the  duties  of  Arbi- 
trators, The  persons  thus  selected  shall  be  inscribed,  as  members  of 
the  Court,  in  a  list  which  shall  be  notified  by  the  Bureau  to  all  the 
Signatory  Powers,  Any  alteration  in  the  list  of  Arbitrators  is  brought 
by  the  Bureau  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Signatory  Powers,  Two  or 
more  Powers  may  agree  on  the  selection  in  common  of  one  or  more 
members.  The  same  person  can  be  selected  by  different  Powers, 
The  members  of  the  Court  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Their  appointments  can  be  renewed.  In  case  of  the  death  or  retire- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  Court,  his  place  shall  be  filled  in  accordance 
with  the  method  of  his  appointment. 
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Art.  24.  Wlien  the  Signatory  Powers  desire  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Permanent  Court  for  the  settlement  of  a  difPerence  that  has  arisen 
between  them,  the  Arbitrators  called  upon  to  form  the  competent 
Tribunal  to  decide  this  difference  must  be  chosen  from  the  general 
list  of  members  of  the  Court.  Failing  the  direct  agreement  of  the 
parties  on  the  composition  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal,  the  following 
course  should  be  pursued.  Each  party  appoints  two  Arbitrators,  and 
these  together  choose  an  Umpire.  If  the  votes  are  equal,  the  choice 
of  the  Umpire  is  entrusted  to  a  third  Power,  selected  by  the  parties 
by  common  accord.  If  an  agreement  is  not  arrived  at  on  this  subject, 
each  party  selects  a  different  Power,  and  the  choice  of  the  Umpire  is 
made  in  concert  by  the  Powers  thus  selected.  The  Tribunal  being 
thus  composed,  the  parties  notify  to  the  Bureau  their  determination  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Court,  and  the  names  of  the  Arbitrators.  The 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  assembles  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  parties. 
The  members  of  the  Court,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  out 
of  their  own  country,  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

Art.  25.  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  has  its  ordinary  seat  at  the 
Hague.  Except  in  cases  of  necessity  the  place  of  session  can  only  be 
altered  by  the  Tribunal  with  the  assent  of  the  parties. 

Art.  26.  The  International  Bureau  at  the  Hague  is  authorised  to 
place  its  premises  and  its  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  Signatory  Powers 
for  the  operations  of  any  special  Board  of  Arbitration.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  may,  within  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  Regulations,  be  extended  to  disputes  between  non- Signatory 
Powers,  or  between  Signatory  Powers  and  non-Signatory  Powers,  if 
the  parties  are  agreed  on  recourse  to  this  Tribunal. 

Art.  27.  The  Signatory  Powers  consider  it  their  duty,  if  a  serious 
dispute  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind 
these  latter  that  the  Permanent  Court  is  open  to  them.  Consequently, 
they  declare  that  the  fact  of  reminding  the  conflicting  parties  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention,  and  the  advice  given  to  them,  in 
the  highest  interests  of  peace,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Permanent 
Court,  can  only  be  regarded  as  friendly  actions. 

Art.  28.  A  Permanent  Administrative  Council  composed  of  the 
Diplomatic  Representatives  of  the  Signatory  Powers  accredited  to  the 
Hague  and  of  the  Netherland  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  will 
act  as  President,  shall  be  instituted  in  this  town  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present  Act  by  at  least  nine  Powers.  This 
Council  will  be  charged  with  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the 
International  Bureau,  which  will  be  under  its  direction  and  control. 
It  will  notify  to  the  Powers  the  constitution  of  the  Court  and  will 
provide  for  its  installation.  It  will  settle  its  Rules  of  Procedure  and 
all  other  necessary  Regulations.  It  will  decide  all  questions  of  admi- 
nistration which  may  arise  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Court. 
It  will  have  entire  control  over  the  appointment,  suspension,  or  dismissal 
of  the  officials  and  employes  of  the  Bureau.  It  will  fix  the  payments 
and  salaries,  and  control  the  general  expenditure.  At  meetings  duly 
summoned  the  presence  of  five  members  is  sufficiont  to  render  valid 
the  discussions  of  the  Council.  The  decisions  are  taken  by  a  majority 
of  votes.  Tlie  Council  communicates  to  the  Sigimtory  I'owers  without 
delay  the  Regulations  adopted  by  it.  It  furnishes  them  with  an  annual 
BeiMjrt  un  the  labours  of  tiio  Court,  the  working  of  the  administration, 
and  the  expenses. 

Akt.  29.  The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  borne  by  the  Signatory 
Powers  in  the  proportion  fixed  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
UniTersnl  Pontnf  TTnion. 
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Chapter  III. — Ox  Arbitral  Procedure. 

Art.  30.  With  a  view  to  encourage  the  development  of  arbitration, 
the  Signatory  Powers  have  agreed  on  the  following  Rules,  which  shall 
be  applicable  to  arbitral  procedure,  unless  other  Eules  have  been  agreed 
on  by  the  parties. 

Art.  31.  The  Powers  who  have  recourse  to  arbitration  sig^  a  special 
Act  (Compromis)  in  which  the  subject  of  the  diflPereuces  is  clearly 
defined,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  Arbitrators'  powers.  This  Act 
implies  the  undertaking  of  the  parties  to  submit  loyally  to  the  award. 

Art.  32.  The  duties  of  Arbitrators  may  be  conferred  on  one  Arbi- 
trator alone  or  on  several  Arbitrators  selected  by  the  parties  as  they 
please,  or  chosen  by  them  from  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  established  by  the  present  Act.  Failing  the  constitution 
of  the  Tribunal  by  direct  agreement  between  the  parties,  the  following 
course  shall  be  pursued :  Each  party  appoints  two  Arbitrators,  and 
these  latter  together  choose  an  Umpire.  In  case  of  equal  voting,  the 
choice  of  the  Umpire  is  intrusted  to  a  third  power,  selected  by  the 
parties  by  common  accord.  If  no  agreement  is  arrived  at  on  this  sub- 
ject, each  party  selects  a  different  Power,  and  the  choice  of  the  Umpire 
is  made  in  concert  by  the  Powers  thus  selected. 

Art.  33.  When  a  Sovereign  or  the  Chief  of  a  State  is  chosen  as 
Arbitrator,  the  arbitral  procedure  is  settled  by  him. 

Art.  34.  The  Umpire  is  by  right  President  of  the  Tribunal.  When 
the  Tribunal  does  not  include  an  Umpire,  it  appoints  its  own  President. 

Art.  35.  In  case  of  the  death,  retirement,  or  disability  from  any 
cause  of  one  of  the  Arbitrators,  his  place  shall  be  filled  in  accordance 
with  the  method  of  his  appointment. 

Art.  36.  The  Tribunal's  place  of  session  is  selected  by  the  parties. 
Failing  this  selection,  the  Tribunal  sits  at  the  Hague.  The  place  thus 
fixed  cannot,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  bo  changed  by  the  Tribunal 
without  the  assent  of  the  parties. 

Art.  37.  The  parties  have  the  right  to  appoint  delegates  or  special 
agents  to  attend  the  Tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  interme- 
diaries between  them  and  the  Tribunal.  They  are  further  authorised 
to  retain,  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  interests  before  the 
Tribunal,  counsel  or  advocates  appointed  by  them  for  this  purpose. 

Art.  38.  The  Tribunal  decides  on  the  choice  of  languages  to  be  used 
by  itself,  and  to  be  authorised  for  use  before  it. 

Art.  39.  As  a  general  rule,  the  arbitral  procedure  comprises  two 
distinct  phases, — preliminar}-  examination  and  discussion.  Preliminary 
examination  consists  in  the  communication  by  the  respective  agents  to 
the  members  of  the  Tribunal  and  to  the  opposite  party  of  all  printed 
or  written  Acts,  and  of  all  documents  containing  the  arguments 
invoked  in  the  case.  This  communication  shall  be  made  in  the  form 
and  within  the  periods  fixed  by  the  Tribunal,  in  accordance  with 
Article  49.  Discussion  consists  in  the  oral  development  before  the 
Tribunal  of  the  arguments  of  the  parties. 

Art.  40.  Every  document  produced  by  one  party  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  other  party. 

Art.  41.  The  discussions  are  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 
They  are  only  public  if  it  be  so  decided  by  the  Tribunal,  with  the 
assent  of  the  parties.  They  are  recorded  in  the  proces-verbaux  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  the  President.  These  proces- 
verbaux  alone  have  an  authentic  character. 

Art.  42.  When   the    preliminary    examination    is    concluded,    the 
Tribunal  has  the  right  to  refuse  discussion  of  all  fresh  Acts  or  docu- 
w.  3  F 
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ments  which,  one  party  may  desire  to  submit  to  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  party. 

Art.  43.  The  Tribunal  is  free  to  take  into  consideration  fresh  Acts 
or  documents  to  which  its  attention  may  be  drawn  by  the  agents  or 
counsel  of  the  parties.  In  this  case  the  Tribunal  has  the  right  to 
require  the  production  of  these  Acts  or  documents,  but  is  obliged  to 
make  them  known  to  the  opposite  party. 

Art.  44.  The  Tribunal  can  besides  require  from  the  agents  of  the 
parties  the  production  of  all  Acts,  and  can  demand  all  necessary 
explanations.     In  case  of  refusal  the  Tribunal  takes  note  of  it. 

Art.  45.  The  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  are  authorised  to 
present  orally  to  the  Tribunal  all  the  arguments  they  may  think 
expedient  in  defence  of  their  case. 

Art.  46.  They  have  the  right  to  raise  objections  and  points.  The 
decisions  of  the  Tribunal  on  these  points  are  final,  and  cannot  form 
the  subject  of  any  subsequent  discussion. 

Art.  47.  The  members  of  the  Tribunal  have  the  right  to  put 
questions  to  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties,  and  to  demand 
explanations  from  them  on  doubtful  points.  Neither  the  questions 
put,  nor  the  remarks  made  by  members  of  the  Tribunal  during  the 
discussions,  can  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
Tribunal  in  general  or  by  its  members  in  particular. 

Art.  48.  The  Tribunal  is  authorised  to  declare  its  competence  in 
interpreting  the  "Compromis"  as  well  as  the  other  Treaties  which 
may  be  invoked  in  the  case,  and  in  applying  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

Art.  49.  The  Tribunal  has  the  right  to  issue  Eules  of  Procedure 
for  the  conduct  of  the  case,  to  decide  the  forms  and  periods  within 
which  each  party  must  conclude  its  arguments,  and  to  arrange  all  the 
formalities  required  for  dealing  with  the  evidence. 

Art.  60.  When  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  have  submitted 
all  explanations  and  evidence  in  support  of  their  case,  the  President 
pronounces  the  discussion  closed. 

Art.  51.  The  deliberations  of  the  Tribunal  take  place  in  private. 
Every  decision  is  taken  by  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Tribunal. 
The  refusal  of  a  member  to  vote  must  be  recorded  in  the  proc^s- 
verbal. 

Art.  52.  The  award  given  by  a  majority  of  votes  is  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  reasons.  It  is  drawn  iip  in  writing  and  signed  by  each 
member  of  the  Tribunal.  Those  members  who  are  in  the  minority 
may  record  their  dissent  when  signing. 

Art.  53.  The  award  is  read  out  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Tribunal, 
the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  being  present  or  duly  sunmioned 
to  attend. 

Art.  54.  The  award,  duly  pronounced  and  notified  to  the  agents  of 
the  parties  at  variance,  puts  an  end  to  the  dispute  definitely  and 
without  appeal. 

Art.  66.  The  parties  can  reserve  in  the  "Oompromis"  the  riglit  to 
demand  the  revision  of  the  award.  In  this  case,  and  imless  there  be 
an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  tlio  demand  must  bo  addressed  to  the 
Tribunal  which  pronounced  the  award.  It  can  only  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  the  aiscovery  of  some  new  fact  calculated  to  exercise  a 
decisiTe  influence  on  the  award,  and  which,  at  the  time  the  discussion 
wa«  oloaed,  waa  unknown  to  the  Tribunal  and  to  the  party  demanding 
the  revition.  Proceedings  for  revision  ciui  only  ho  instituted  by  a 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  expressly  rcconliii)^'  iIk  <  \i.stenoe  of  the  now 
fact,  recognising  in  it  tlio  character  dcHcrilxMl  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, and  declaring  the  demand  admissibkA  on  this  ground.    Tlio 
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"Compromis"  fixes  the  period  within  which  the  demand  for  revision 
must  be  made. 

Art.  56.  The  award  is  only  binding  on  the  parties  who  concluded 
the  "Compromis."  When  there  is  a  question  of  interpreting  a 
Convention  to  which  Powers  other  than  those  concerned  in  the  dispute 
are  parties,  the  latter  notify  to  the  former  the  "Compromis"  they  have 
concluded.  Each  of  these  powers  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the 
case.  If  one  or  more  of  them  avail  themselves  of  this  right  the 
interpretation  contained  in  the  award  is  equally  binding  on  them. 

Art.  57.  Each  pai-ty  pays  its  own  expenses  and  an  equal  share  of 
those  of  the  Tribunal. 

Genbral  Provisions. 

Art.  58.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  the  Hague.  A  proc^s- 
verbal  shall  be  drawn  up  recording  the  receipt  of  each  ratification, 
and  a  copy  duly  certified  shall  be  sent,  through  the  diplomatic  channel, 
to  all  the  Powers  who  were  represented  at  the  International  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague. 

Art.  59.  The  non-Signatory  Powers  who  were  represented  at  the 
International  Peace  Conference  can  adhere  to  the  present  Convention. 
For  this  purpose  they  must  make  known  their  adhesion  to  the 
Contracting  Powers  by  written  notification  addressed  to  the  Nether- 
land  Government,  and  communicated  by  it  to  all  the  other  Contracting 
Powers. 

Art.  60.  The  conditions  on  which  the  Powers  who  were  not  repre- 
sented at  the  International  Peace  Conference  can  adhere  to  the  present 
Convention  shall  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  Ag^reement  among 
the  Contracting  Powers. 

Art.  61.  In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
denouncing  the  present  Convention,  this  denunciation  will  not  take 
effect  until  a  year  after  its  notification,  made  in  writing,  to  the 
Netherland  Government,  and  by  it  communicated  at  once  to  all  the 
other  Contracting  Powers. 
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DECLAEATION  OF  PARIS. 

Declaration  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
J'Vance,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  respecting  Maritime 
Law.     Paris,  15M  April,  1856. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th 
March,  1856,  assembled  in  Conference, — 

Considering : 
That  Maritime  Law,  in  time  of  war,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
deplorable  disputes ; 

That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter, 
gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents 
which  may  occasion  serious  difficulties,  and  even  conflicts  ; 
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That  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine 
on  so  important  a  point ; 

That  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Paris  cannot  better  respond 
to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Governments  are  animated  than  by 
seeking  to  introduce  into  international  relations  jixed  principles  in  this 
respect ; 

The  above-mentioned  Plenipotentiaries  being  duly  authorized  re- 
solved to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this 
object ;  and  having  come  to  an  agreement,  have  adopted  the  following 
solemn  Declaration : — 

1 .  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished  ; 

2.  The  Neutral  Flag  covers  Enemy's  Goods,  with  the  exception  of 
Contraband  of  War ; 

3.  Neutral  Goods,  with  the  exception  of  Contraband  of  War,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  Enemy's  flag ; 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  Governments  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  engage  to 
bring  the  present  Declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which 
have  not  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to 
accede  to  it. 
*  Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim  cannot  but  be 
received  with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world,  the  undersigned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries doubt  not  that  the  efforts  of  their  Governments  to  obtain  the 
general  adoption  thereof,  will  be  crowned  with  full  success. 

The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding,  except 
between  those  Powers  who  have  acceded,  or  shall  accede  to  it. 

Done  at  Paris,  16th  April,  1856. 
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Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878. 

41  &  42  Vict.  Chap.  73. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  Law  relating  to  the  Trial  of  Offences  committed 
on  the  Sea  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  Coasts  of  Her  Majesty^ s 
Dominions.  [16M  August,  1878.] 

Whereas  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
suooessors,  extends  and  has  always  extended  over  the  open  seas  adja- 
cent to  tlie  coasts  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  of  all  other  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  to  such  a  distance  as  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  such  dominions  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all  offences  committed  on  the  open 
sea  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  oil  other  parts  of  Iler  Majesty's  dominions,  by  whomsoever  com- 
uittud,  sliould  bo  dealt  with  according  to  law  : 

I3o  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  bv 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
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and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  eame,  as  follows  : 

1 .  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  Short  title. 
1878. 

2.  An  offence  committed  by  a  person,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  Amendment 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  on  the  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  of  the  law  as 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  j*?  !^®  ^^rfi" 
Admiral,  although  it  may  have  been  committed  on  board  or  by  means  ^'^j^^j^      * 
of  u  foreign  ship,  and  the  person  who  committed  such  offence  may  be 
arrested,  tried,  and  punished  accordingly. 

3.  Proceedings  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  person  who  is  not  Restriction  on 
a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  who  is  charged  with  any  such  offence  as  introduction 
is  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  juriKdiction  of  the  Admiral,  '^l^^'^^' 
shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  punishment 
with  the  consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  of  offence, 
and  on  his  certificate  that  the  institution  of  such  proceedings  is  in  his 

opinion  expedient,  and  shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  dominions 
of  Her  Majesty  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  with  the  leave  of 
the  Governor  of  the  part  of  the  dominions  in  which  such  proceedings 
are  proposed  to  bo  instituted,  and  on  his  certificate  that  it  is  expedient 
that  such  proceedings  should  be  instituted. 

4.  On  the  trial  of  any  pei-son  who  is  not  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty  Provisions  as 
for  an  offence  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^  procedure. 
Admiral,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  aver  in  any  indictment  or  infor- 
mation on  such  trial  that  such  consent  or  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of 

State  or  Governor  as  is  required  by  this  Act  has  been  given,  and  the 
fact  of  the  same  having  been  given  shall  be  presumed  unless  disputed 
by  the  defendant  at  the  trial ;  and  the  production  of  a  document  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  as  respects  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  the  Governor  as  respects 
any  other  pai*t  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  containing  such  consent 
and  certificate,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  of  the  consent  and  certificate  required  by  this  Act. 

Proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  previous 
to  the  committal  of  an  offender  for  trial  or  to  the  determination  of  the 
justice  or  magistrate  that  the  offender  is  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  shall 
not  be  deemed  proceedings  for  the  trial  of  the  offence  committed  by 
such  offender  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  consent  and  certificate  under 
this  Act. 

5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  be  in  dero-  Saving  as  to 
gatiou  of  any  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  succes-  jurisdiction, 
sors,  under  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  affect  or  prejudice  any  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  now  by  law  existing  in  relation  to 

foreign  ships  or  in  relation  to  persons  on  board  such  ships. 

6.  This  Act  shall  not  prejudice  or  affect  the  trial  in  manner  hereto-  Saving  as  to 
fore  in  use  of  any  act  of  piracy  as  define<l  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  piracy, 
affect  or  prejudice  any  law  relating  thereto  ;  and  where  any  act  of 

piracy  as  defined  bj'  the  law  of  nations  is  also  any  such  offence  as  is 
declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  such 
offence  may  be  tried  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
other  Act  of  Parliament,  law,  or  custom  relating  thereto. 

7.  In  this  Act,  unless  there  is  something  inconsistent  in  the  context,  Definitions, 
the  following  expressions  shall  respectively  have  the  meanings  herein- 
after assigned  to  them ;  that  is  to  say, 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,"  as  used  in  this  Act,  includes  the  "  Jurisdio- 
jxirisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  either  tion  of  the 
of  such  jurisdictions  as  used  in  any  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  for  Admiral:  " 
the  purpose  of  arresting  any  person  charged  with  an  offence 
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"United 
Kingdom:" 

"Territorial 
waters  of  Her 
Majesty's 
domioionB : " 


"  Governor: " 


"  Offence : " 


"Ship:" 

"  Foreign 
ship." 


declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral, 
the  territorial  waters  adjacent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer  having 
power  within  such  United  Kingdom,  or  other  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  to  issue  warrants  for  arresting  or  to  arrest 
persons  charged  with  offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer  : 

'  United  Kingdom  "  includes  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  other  adjacent  islands : 

'  The  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,"  in  reference 
to  the  sea,  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast  of  some  other  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominionp,  as  is  deemed  by  international  law  to  be 
within  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  any  offence  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within 
one  marine  league  of  the  coast  measured  from  low-water  mark 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions : 

'Governor,"  as  respects  India,  means  the  Governor  General  or  the 
Governor  of  any  presidency ;  and  whore  a  British  possession 
consists  of  several  constituent  colonies,  means  the  Governor 
General  of  the  whole  possession  or  the  Governor  of  any  of  the 
constituent  colonics ;  and  as  respects  any  other  British  posses- 
sion, means  the  officer  for  the  time  being  administering  the 
government  of  such  possession ;  also  any  person  acting  for  or 
in  the  capacity  of  Governor  shall  be  included  under  the  term 
"Governor" : 

'  Offence  "  as  used  in  this  Act  means  an  act,  neglect,  or  default  of 
such  a  description  as  would,  if  committed  within  the  body  of  a 
county  in  England,  be  punishable  on  indictment  according  to  the 
law  of  England  for  the  time  being  in  force : 

'Ship"  includes  every  description  of  ship,  boat,  or  other  floating 
craft : 

Foreign  ship  "  means  any  ship  which  is  not  a  British  ship. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR  SECURING  THE  FREE 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

(Translation.) 

The  Govommonts  o£(o)  ,  wishing  to  establish,  by  a  Conven- 

tional Act,  a  definite  system  destined  to  guarantee  at  all  i\uw»,  mid  for 
all  the  Towers,  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Caiuil,  mid  IIuih  to 
coniploto  thf  \  ''111  iiiidcr  wliicli  thn  niivigation  of  IImh  Canal  has  lioon 
jtlaced  bv  tlin  liiiiiJiii  of  IIJH  Imperial  Majnsty  iho  Sultan,  dated  the 
a2nd  February,  1806  (2  Zilkad6,  1282),  and  sanctioning  the  Conces- 


(a)  See  f  20fid,  antt,  p.  317. 
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sions  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive,  have  named  as  their  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, that  is  to  say  : 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles : — 

Article  I. 

The  Suez  Maritime  Canal  shall  always  be  free  and  open,  in  time  of 
war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  without 
distinction  of  flag. 

Consequently,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  not  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  Canal,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time 
of  peace. 

The  Canal  shall  never  be  subjected  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
blockade. 

Article  II. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognizing  that  the  F^rtth-Water 
Canal  is  indispensable  to  the  Maritime  Cunul,  take  note  of  the  engage-. 
ments  of  His  Higlmess  the  Khedive  towards  the  Universal  Suez  Canal 
Company  as  regards  the  Fresh- Water  Canal,  which  engagements  are 
stipulated  in  a  convention  Ijearing  date  the  18th  March,  1863,  contain- 
ing an  expose  and  four  Articles. 

They  undertake  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  security  of  that 
Canal  and  its  branches,  the  working  of  which  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
any  attempt  at  obstruction. 

Article  III. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  likewise  undertake  to  respect  the 
plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  works  of  the  Maritime  Canal  and 
of  the  Fresh- Water  Canal. 

Article  IV. 

The  Maritime  Canal  remaining  open  in  time  of  war  as  a  free 
passage,  even  to  the  ships  of  war  of  belligerents,  according  to  the 
terms  of  Article  I.  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  no  right  of  war,  no  act  of  hostility,  nor  any  act  having  for 
its  object  to  obstruct  the  free  navigation  of  the  Canal,  shall  be  com- 
mitted in  the  Canal  and  its  ports  of  access,  as  well  as  within  a  radius 
of  throe  marine  miles  from  those  jwrts,  even  though  the  Ottoman 
Empire  should  be  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

Vessels  of  war  of  belligerents  shall  not  revictual  or  take  in  stores  in 
the  Canal  and  its  jwrts  of  access,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  strictly 
necessary.  The  transit  of  the  aforesaid  vessels  through  the  Canal 
shall  bo  effected  with  the  least  i)08siblo  delay,  in  accordance  with  the 
liegulations  in  force,  and  without  any  other  intermission  than  that 
resulting  from  the  necessities  of  the  service. 

Their  stay  at  Port  Said  and  in  the  roadstead  of  Suez  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of  distress.  In  such  case  thej'  shall 
be  bound  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  An  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  shall  always  elapse  between  the  sailing  of  a  belligerent  ship  from 
one  of  the  ports  of  access  and  the  departui'e  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
hostile  Power. 

Article  V. 

In  time  of  war  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  disembark  nor  embark 
within  the  Canal  and  its  ports  of  access  either  troops,  munitions,  or 
materials  of  war.     But  in  case  of  an  accidental  hindrance  in  the  Canal, 
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men  may  be  embarked  or  disembarked  at  the  ports  of  access  by  detach- 
ments not  exceeding  1,000  men,  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  war 
material. 

Article  VI. 

Prizes  shall  be  subjected,  in  all  respects,  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
vessels  of  war  of  belligerents. 

Article  VII. 

The  Powers  shall  not  keep  any  vessel  of  war  in  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  (including  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes). 

Nevertheless,  they  may  station  vessels  of  war  in  the  ports  of  access 
of  Port  Said  and  Suez,  the  number  of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  for 
each  Power. 

This  right  shall  not  be  exercised  by  belligerents. 

Article  VIII. 

The  Agents  in  Egypt  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  charged  to  watch  over  its  execution.  In  case  of  any  event 
threatening  the  security  or  the  free  passage  of  the  Canal,  they  shall 
meet  on  the  sxmimons  of  three  of  their  number,  under  the  presidency 
of  their  Doyen,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  necessary  verifications. 
They  shall  inform  the  Khedivial  Government  of  the  danger  which 
they  may  have  perceived,  in  order  that  that  Government  may  take 
proper  steps  to  insure  the  protection  and  the  free  use  of  the  Canal. 
[Under  any  circumstances,  they  shall  meet  once  a  year  to  take  note  of 
the  due  execution  of  the  Treaty. 

The  last-mentioned  meetings  shall  take  place  under  the  presidency 
of  a  Special  Commissioner  nominated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government.  A  Commissioner  of  the  Khedive  may  also  take 
part  in  the  meeting,  and  may  preside  over  it  in  case  of  the  absence  of 
the  Ottoman  Commissioner]  (a). 

They  shall  especially  demand  the  suppression  of  any  work  or  the 
dispersion  of  any  assemblage,  on  either  bank  of  the  Canal,  the  object 
or  effect  of  which  miglit  be  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  and  the  entire 
security  of  the  navigation. 

Article  IX. 

Tlie  Egyptian  Government  shall,  within  the  limits  of  its  powers 
resulting  from  the  Firmans,  and  under  the  conditions  provided  for  in 
the  present  Treaty,  take  the  necessary  measures  for  insuring  the 
execution  of  the  said  Treaty. 

In  case  the  Egyptian  Government  should  not  have  sufficient  means 
at  its  disposal,  it  shall  call  u[)on  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government, 
which  shall  take  the  necessary  measures  to  respond  to  such  appeal ; 
shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Doularatiou  of 
London  of  the  17th  March,  1885 ;  and  shall,  if  necessary,  concert  with 
them  on  the  subject. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  IV.,  V.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  shall  not  interfere 
with  too  measures  which  shall  be  taken  in  virtue  of  the  present 
Article. 

Artiolb  X. 

Similarly,  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV.,  V.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  measures  which  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  and  His 

(a)  Tho  oxeoution  of  theM  proviaiona  is  indefinitely  suspondod.  Seo  Art.  VI.  of 
Uw  Anglo-Fronoh  DeolantioD  regarding  £g/pt,  poit,  p.  815. 
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Highness  the  Khedive,  in  the  name  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Firmans  granted,  might  find  it  necessary  to 
take  for  securing  by  their  own  forces  the  defence  of  Egypt  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  order. 

In  case  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  or  His  Highness  the 
Khedive,  should  find  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  exceptions 
for  which  this  Article  provides,  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  shall  be  notified  thereof  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Government. 

It  is  likewise  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  four  Articles 
aforesaid  shall  in  no  case  occasion  any  obstacle  to  the  measures  which 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  may  think  it  necessary  to  take  in 
order  to  insure  by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  its  other  possessions 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Hed  Sea. 

Abticle  XI. 

The  measures  which  shall  be  taken  in  the  cases  provided  for  by 
Articles  IX.  and  X.  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
free  use  of  the  Canal.  In  the  same  cases,  the  erection  of  j>ermanent 
fortifications  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII.  is  prohibited. 

Articlk  XII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  by  application  of  the  principle  of 
equality  as  regards  the  free  use  of  the  Canal,  a  principle  which  forms 
one  of  the  bases  of  the  present  Treaty,  agree  that  none  of  them  shall 
endeavour  to  obtain  with  respect  to  the  Canal  territorial  or  commercial 
advantages  or  privileges  in  any  international  arrangements  which  may 
be  concluded.  Moreover,  the  rights  of  Turkey  as  the  territorial 
Power  are  reserved. 

Article  XIII. 

With  the  exception  of  the  obligations  expressly  provided  by  the 
clauses  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  sovereign  rights  of  His  Imj>erial 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  and  the  rights  and  immunities  of  His  Uighneas 
the  Khedive,  resulting  from  the  Firmans,  are  in  no  way  atiected. 

Auticle  XIV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  engagements  resulting 
from  the  present  Treaty,  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  duration  of  the 
Acts  of  Concession  of  the  Universal  Suez  Canal  Company. 

Article  XV. 

The  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
sanitary  measures  in  force  in  Egypt. 

Article  XVI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  bring  the  present  Treaty 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which  have  not  signed  it,  inviting  them 
to  accede  to  it. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Treaty,  and  have  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
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APPENDIX  K. 


THE  ANGLO-FEENCH  AGREEMENT,  1904. 

Convention  signed  at  London,  April  8,  1904. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of 
India,  and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  having  resolved  to 
put  an  end,  by  a  friendly  Airangement,  to  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  in  Newfoundland,  have  decided  to  conclude  a  Convention  to  that 
effect,  and  have  named  as  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  : 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of 
India,  the  Most  Honourable  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty-Fitzmaurice, 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  his  Excellency  Monsieur 
Paul  Cambon,  Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  at  the  Court  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of 
India  ; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  their  respective  Parliaments  : — 

Article  I. 

France  renounces  tlie  privileges  established  to  her  advantage  by 
Article  XIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  confirmed  or  modified  by 
subsequent  provisions. 

Akticle  II. 

France  retains  for  her  citizens,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  British 
subjects,  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  on  that  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  comprised  between  Capo  St.  John  and  Capo 
Ray,  passing  by  the  north  ;  tliis  right  shall  be  exercised  during  the 
usual  fishing  Beason  closing  for  all  persons  on  the  20th  October  of  each 
year. 

The  French  may  therefore  fish  there  for  every  kind  of  fish,  including 
bait  and  also  shell  fish.  They  may  enter  any  port  or  harbour  on  the 
said  coast  and  may  there  obtain  supplies  or  })ait  and  shelter  on  the 
same  conditions  as  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  but  thoy  will  re- 
main subject  to  the  local  Regulations  in  force ;  they  may  also  fish  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  but  without  going  beyond  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  banks,  where  the  river 
enters  the  sea. 

They  shall  not  make  use  of  stake-nets  or  fixed  engines  without  por- 
miMion  of  the  local  authorities. 

On  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  coast,  Britisli  subjects  and 
French  citixens  shall  be  subject  alike  to  the  laws  and  Regulations 
now  in  force,  or  which  may  hereafter  bo  pac>8ed  for  the  establishmont 
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of  a  close  time  in  regard  to  any  particular  kind  of  fish,  or  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  fisheries.  Notice  of  any  fresh  laws  or  Regulations 
shall  be  given  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Eepublic  three 
months  before  they  come  into  operation. 

The  policing  of  the  fishing  on  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the 
coast,  and  for  prevention  of  illicit  liquor  traffic  and  smuggling  of 
spirits,  shall  form  the  subject  of  Regulations  drawn  up  in  agreement 
by  the  two  Governments. 

Article  III. 

A  pecuniary  indemnity  shall  be  awarded  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  French  citizens  engaged  in  fishing  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  fiah  on  the  "Treaty  Shore,"  who  are  obliged,  either  to  abandon 
the  establishments  they  possess  there,  or  to  give  up  their  occupation, 
in  consequence  of  the  modification  introduced  by  the  present  Conveu- 
tiou  into  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

This  indemnity  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  parties  interested  unless 
they  have  been  engaged  in  their  business  prior  to  the  closing  of  the 
fishing  season  of  1903. 

Claims  for  iudeumity  shall  be  submitted  to  an  Arbitral  Tribunal, 
composed  of  an  officer  of  each  nation,  and,  in  the  event  of  disagree- 
ment, of  an  Umpire  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid 
down  by  Article  XXXil.  of  The  Hague  Convention.  The  details 
regulating  the  constitution  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  conditions  of  the 
inquiries  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  claims, 
shall  form  the  subject  of  a  special  Agreement  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Article  IV. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  recognizing  that,  in  addition 
to  the  indemnity  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article,  some  territorial 
compensation  is  due  to  France  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  her 
privilege  in  that  part  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  referred  to  in 
Article  II.,  agree  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  to  the 
provisions  embodied  in  the  following  Articles : — 

Article  V. 

The  present  frontier  between  Senegambia  and  the  English  Colony 
of  the  Gambia  shall  be  modified  so  as  to  give  to  France  Yarbutenda 
and  the  lands  and  landing  places  belonging  to  that  locality. 

In  the  event  of  the  river  not  being  open  to  maritime  navigation  up 
to  that  point,  access  shall  be  assured  to  the  French  Government  at  a 
point  lower  down  on  the  River  Gambia,  which  shall  be  recognized  by 
mutual  agreement  as  being  accessible  to  merchant  ships  engaged  in 
maritime  navigation. 

The  conditions  which  shall  govern  transit  on  the  River  Gambia  and 
its  tributaries,  as  well  as  the  method  of  access  to  the  point  that  may 
be  reserved  to  France  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph, 
shall  form  the  subject  of  future  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

In  any  case,  it  is  understood  that  these  conditions  shall  be  at  least 
as  favourable  as  those  of  the  system  instituted  by  application  of  the 
General  Act  of  the  African  Conference  of  the  26th  February,  1885, 
and  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  the  14th  June,  1898,  to  the 
English  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Niger. 
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Aeticle  YI. 


The  group  known  as  the  lies  de  Los,  and  situated  opj)osite  Konakry, 
is  ceded  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  France. 

Article  VII. 

Persons  born  in  the  territories  ceded  to  France  by  Articles  V.  and  VI. 
of  the  present  Convention  may  retain  British  nationality  by  means  of 
an  individual  declaration  to  that  effect,  to  be  made  before  the  proper 
authorities  by  themselves,  or,  in  the  case  of  children  under  age,  by 
their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  period  within  which  the  declaration  of  option  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paraojraph  must  be  made,  shall  be  one  year,  dating  from  the 
day  on  which  French  authority  shall  be  established  over  the  territory 
in  which  the  persons  in  question  have  been  born. 

Native  laws  and  customs  now  existing  will,  as  far  as  possible,  remain 
undisturbed. 

In  the  lies  de  Los,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Convention,  British  fisher- 
men shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  French  fishermen  with  regard  to 
anchorage  in  all  weathers,  to  taking  in  provisions  and  water,  to  making 
repairs,  to  transhipment  of  goods,  to  the  sale  of  fish,  and  to  the  landing 
and  drying  of  nets,  provided  always  that  they  observe  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  French  Laws  and  Regidations  which  may  be  in  force 
there. 

Article  VIII. 

To  the  east  of  the  Niger  the  following  line  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  boundary  fixed  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  by  the 
Convention  of  the  I4th  June,  1898,  subject  to  the  modifications  which 
may  result  from  the  stipulations  introduced  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  present  Article. 

Starting  from  the  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger  laid  down  in 
Article  III.  of  the  Convention  of  the  14th  June,  1898,  that  is  to  say, 
the  median  line  of  the  Dallul  Mauri,  the  frontier  shall  bo  drawn  along 
this  median  line  until  it  meets  the  circumference  of  a  circle  drawn  from 
the  town  of  Sokoto  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  of  160,932  metres  (100 
miles).  Thence  it  shall  follow  the  northern  arc  of  this  circle  to  a  point 
situated  5  kilom<itro8  south  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  above- 
mentioned  arc  of  the  circle  with  the  route  from  Dosso  to  Matankari  via 
Maourede. 

Thence  it  shall  be  drawn  in  a  direct  line  to  a  point  20  kilomi^tres 
north  of  Konni  (Birni-N'Kouni),  and  then  in  a  direct  line  to  a  point 
15  kilometres  south  of  Maradi,  and  thence  shall  be  continued  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  13°  20'  north 
latitude  with  a  meridian  passing  70  miles  to  the  east  of  the  second 
intersection  of  the  14th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  nortliorn  arc 
of  the  above-mentioned  circle. 

Thonce  the  frontier  shall  follow  in  an  easterly  direction  the  parallel 
of  13°  20'  north  latitiide  until  it  strikes  the  left  bank  of  the  Eiver 
Komadugu  Waub<')  (Komadougou  Ouob6),  the  thalweg  of  whicli  it 
will  then  follow  to  Lake  Chad.  But,  if  before  meeting  this  river  the 
froiitiir  attains  a  distunco of  6  kilometres  from  the  caravan  route  from 
Zinder  to  Yo,  througli  Sua  Kololua  (Soua  Kololoua),  Adeber,  and 
Knbi,  the  ]>oundary  shull  then  be  traced  at  a  distance  of  5  kilometres 
in  tho  south  of  this  route  until  it  strikes  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver 
Kouiiulugu    Waub6    (Komadougou    Ouob6),  it    being   neyertheless 
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understood  that,  if  the  boundary  thus  drawn  should  happen  to  pass 
through  a  village,  this  village,  with  its  lands,  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Government  to  which  would  fall  the  larger  portion  of  the  village  and 
its  lands.  The  boundary  will  then,  as  before,  follow  the  thalweg  of 
the  said  river  to  Lake  Chad. 

Thence  it  will  follow  the  degree  of  latitude  passing  through  the 
thalweg  of  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  up  to  its  intersection  with  the 
meridian  running  35'  east  of  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Kouka,  and 
will  then  foUow  this  meridian  southwards  until  it  intersects  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad. 

It  is  agreed,  however,  that,  when  the  Commissioners  of  the  two 
Governments  at  present  engaged  in  delimiting  the  line  laid  down  in 
Article  IV.  of  the  Convention  of  the  Hth  June,  1898,  return  home 
and  can  be  consulted,  the  two  Governments  will  be  prepared  to 
consider  any  modifications  of  the  above  frontier  line  which  may  seem 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  line  of  demarcation  with 
greater  accuracy.  In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  to  either  party 
wliich  might  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  line  deviating  from  recog- 
nized and  well-established  frontiers,  it  is  agreed  that  in  those  portions 
of  the  projected  line  where  the  frontier  is  not  determined  by  the  trade 
routes,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  present  political  divisions  of  the 
territories  so  that  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  territories  of  Tessaoua- 
Maradi  and  Zinder  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  left  to  Franco,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  territories  of  the  British  zone  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  left  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  on  Lake  Chad,  the  frontier  line  shall,  if 
necessary,  be  modified  so  as  to  assure  to  France  a  communication 
through  open  water  at  all  seasons  between  her  possessions  on  the 
north-west  and  those  on  the  south-east  of  the  Lake,  and  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  open  waters  of  the  Lake  at  least  proportionate  to 
that  assigned  to  her  by  the  map  forming  Annex  2  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Hth  June,  1898. 

In  that  portion  of  the  River  Komadugu  which  is  common  to  both 
parties,  the  populations  on  the  banks  shall  have  equal  rights  of 
fishing. 

Abticle  IX. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged,  at  London,  within  eight  months,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  his  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  and  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  have  signed 
the  present  Convention  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplicate,  the  8th  day  of  April,  1904. 

(L.S.)        LANSDOWXE.  (L.S.)        PAUL  CAMBON. 
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Declaration  respecting  Egypt  and  Morocco. 
Article  I. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  declare  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  altering  the  political  status  of  Egypt. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  for  their  part,  declare  that 
they  will  not  obstruct  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country  by 
asking  that  a  limit  of  time  be  fixed  for  the  British  occupation  or  in 
any  other  manner,  and  that  they  give  their  assent  to  the  draft  Khe- 
divial  Decree  annexed  to  the  present  Arrangement,  containing  the 
guarantees  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  Egyptian  bondholders,  on  the  condition  that,  after  its  promulga- 
tion, it  cannot  be  modified  in  any  way  without  the  consent  of  the 
Powers  Signatory  of  the  Convention  of  London  of  1885. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  post  of  Director-General  of  Antiquities  in 
Egypt  shall  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  entrusted  to  a  French 
savant. 

The  French  schools  in  Egypt  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  as  in  the  past. 

Article  II. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Hepublic  declare  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  altering  the  political  status  of  Morocco. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  for  their  part,  recognize  that 
it  appertains  to  France,  more  particularly  as  a  power  whose  dominions 
are  conterminous  for  a  great  distance  with  those  of  Morocco,  to  preserve 
order  in  that  country,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  all 
administrative,  economic,  financial,  and  military  reforms  which  it  may 
require. 

They  declare  that  they  will  not  obstruct  the  action  taken  by  France 
for  this  purpose,  provided  that  such  action  shall  leave  intact  the  rights 
which  Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  usage, 
enjoys  in  Morocco,  including  the  right  of  coasting  trade  between  the 
ports  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  by  British  vessels  since  1901. 

Aeticlb  m. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  for  their  part,  will  respect  the 
rights  which  France,  in  virtue  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  usage 
enjoys  in  Egypt,  including  the  right  of  coasting  trade  between  Egyptian 
X>ort8  accorded  to  French  vessels. 

Article  IV. 

The  two  Governments,  being  equally  attached  to  the  principle  of 
commercial  liberty  both  in  Egypt  and  Morocco,  declare  that  thoy  will 
not,  in  those  countries,  countenance  any  inequality  cither  in  the  impo- 
Bition  of  customs  duties  or  other  taxes,  or  of  railway  transport  charges. 

The  trade  of  both  nations  with  ^[orocco  and  with  Egypt  shall  enjoy 
the  same  troatmont  in  transit  throtigh  the  French  and  British  posses- 
sions in  Africa.  An  Agreement  between  the  two  Governments  shall 
Bottle  the  conditions  of  such  transit  and  shall  determine  the  points  of 
entry. 

Tnis  mutual  ongagomont  ahall  be  binding  for  a  period  of  thirty 
Venn.  UnlesB  this  Btipiilation  is  expressly  denounced  at  least  one  year 
In  adTtnoe,  the  period  shall  be  extended  for  five  years  at  a  time. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  reserve  to 
themselves  in  Morocco,  and  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government 
reserve  to  themselves  in  Egypt,  the  right  to  see  that  the  concessions 
for  roads,  railways,  ports,  &c.,  are  only  granted  on  such  conditions  as 
will  maintain  intact  the  authority  of  the  State  over  these  great  under- 
takings of  public  interest. 

Article  V. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  declare  that  they  will  use  their 
influence  in  order  that  the  French  officials  now  in  the  Egyptian  service 
may  not  be  placed  under  conditions  less  advantageous  than  those 
applying  to  the  British  officials  in  the  same  service. 

The  Government  of  tlie  French  Republic,  for  their  part,  would  make 
no  objection  to  the  application  of  analogous  conditions  to  British 
officials  now  in  the  Moorish  service. 

Article  VI. 

In  order  to  insure  the  free  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal,  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  declare  that  they  adhere  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  29th  October,  1888,  and  that  they  agree  to  their  being 
put  in  force.  The  free  passage  of  the  Canal  being  thus  guaranteed,  the 
execution  of  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  1  as  well  as  of  paragraph  2 
of  Article  VIII.  of  that  Treaty  will  remain  in  abeyance. 

Article  VU. 

In  order  to  secure  the  free  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the 
two  Governments  agree  not  to  permit  the  erection  of  any  fortifications 
or  strategic  works  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Morocco  comprised 
between,  but  not  including,  Melilla  and  the  heights  which  command 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Sebou. 

This  condition  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  places  at  present  in 
the  occupation  of  Spain  on  the  Moorish  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Article  VIII. 

The  two  Governments,  inspired  by  their  feeling  of  sincere  friendship 
for  Spain,  take  into  special  consideration  the  interests  which  that 
country  derives  from  her  geographical  jwsition  and  from  her  territorial 
possessions  on  the  Moorish  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  regard  to 
these  interests  the  French  Government  will  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  agreement  which  may  be  come  to  on  the  subject  between 
France  and  Spain  shall  bo  communicated  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government. 

Article  IX. 

The  two  Governments  agree  to  afford  to  one  another  their  diplomatic 
support,  in  order  to  obtain  the  execution  of  the  clauses  of  the  present 
Declaration  regarding  Egypt  and  Morocco. 

In  witness  whereof  his  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  and  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  have 
signed  the  present  Declaration  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplicate,  the  8th  day  of  April,  1904. 

(L.S.)       LANSDOWNE.  (L.S.)        PAUL  CAMBON. 
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Declaration  concerning  Siam,  Madagascar,  and  the  Neio  Hebrides. 

I. — SlAM. 

The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of 
the  French  Eepublic  confirm  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Declaration  signed 
in  London  on  the  loth  January,  1896,  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
then  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Baron  de  Courcel,  then  Ambassador  of  the  French  Eepublic 
at  the  Court  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  these  arrangements,  they  declare  by 
mutual  agreement  that  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  France  in  the  territories  situated  to  the  west  of  the  basin  of 
the  Eiver  Menam,  and  that  the  influence  of  France  shall  be  recognized 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  territories  situated  to  the  east  of  the  same 
region,  all  the  Siamese  possessions  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
zone  above  described  and  the  adjacent  islands  coming  thus  henceforth 
under  French  influence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  Siamese. posses- 
sions on  the  west  of  this  zone  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  including  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  coming  under  English 
influence. 

The  two  Contracting  Parties,  disclaiming  all  idea  of  annexing  any 
Siamese  territory,  and  determined  to  abstain  from  any  act  which 
might  contravene  the  provisions  of  existing  Treaties,  agree  that,  with 
this  reservation,  and  so  far  as  either  of  them  is  concerned,  the  two 
Governments  shall  each  have  respectively  liberty  of  action  in  their 
spheres  of  influence  as  above  defined. 

II. — Madaoascae. 

In  view  of  the  Agreement  now  in  negotiation  on  the  questions  of 
jurisdiction  and  the  postal  service  in  Zanzibar,  and  on  the  adjacent 
coast,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  withdraw  the  protest  which 
they  had  raised  against  the  introduction  of  the  Customs  Tariff  es- 
tablished at  Madagascar  after  the  annexation  of  that  island  to  France. 
The  Government  of  the  French  Eepublic  take  note  of  this  Declaration. 

III. — New  Hebrides. 

The  two  Governments  agree  to  draw  up  in  concert  an  Arrangement 
which,  without  involving  any  modification  of  the  political  status  quo, 
shall  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  absence  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

They  agree  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  settle  the  disjiutes  of  their 
reapective  nationals  in  the  said  islands  with  regard  to  lauded  property. 
The  competency  of  this  Commission  and  its  rules  of  procedure  shall 
form  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  Agreement  between  the  two 
Governments. 

In  witness  whereof  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreijpi  Affairs  and  his  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
French  Bepubhc  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
hare  signed  the  present  Declaiiition  and  have  affixed  thereto  Uieir  seals. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplicate,  the  8th  day  of  April,  1904. 


tL.S.S 


LANSDOWNE. 
1»AUL  CAMliON. 
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transfer  of  property  under  foreign,  §  139 222 

international  effect  of,  §  144    228 

BARBARY  STATES,  relations  of,  to  Turkey,  §  37   61 

present  position  of,  §  37  a    63 

BAYS  claimed  as  part  of  the  maritime  territory,  §177 275 

BELGIUM,  recognition  of  independence  of,  §  27  e 44 

debts  of,  when  united  to  Holland,  §  29  a 46 

interference  in,  §  71 119 

redemption  of  Scheldt  tolls  by,  §  196  a 299 

neutrality  of,  §  421    571 

BERLIN  memorandum,  issuing  of ,  §  70  d , 110 

congress  of ,  §  70  h     112 

BERNARD,  PROF.  M.,  on  the  carriage  of  hostile  persons,  §  504 b  677 

BIBESCO,  PRINCESS,  divorce  of,  §  151  c 236 

BID  WELL,  AUSTIN,  extradition  of,  §  116  b 186 

BIRTH,  effect  of,  in  various  States,  §  82  b 137 

3g2 
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BLACK  SEA,  navigation  of,  §  182    284 

blockade  of,  by  Turkey,  §  513  b 692 

BLOCKADE,  breach  of,  forbidden,  §  509     687 

legal  aspect  of  breach  of,  §  510  a    689 

distinguished  from  siege,  §  510  b    690 

extent  of,  §  510  c  690 

what  amounts  to  violation  of,  §  511    691 

temporary^  interruption  of,  §  513     691 

efficiency  of,  §  513  a 691 

of  Black  Sea  by  Turkey,  §  513  b    692 

knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  breach,  §  514 693 

constructive  knowledge  of,  §  515     694 

simple  and  public,  §  515  a  695 

notice  of,  by  treaty,  §  516    696 

force  maintaining,  driven  off  by  hostile  attack,  §  517.  . .  .  697 

when  new  notice  is  necessary,  §  518   698 

some  act  of  violation  necessary  to  constitute  a  breach,  §  519  699 

intent  to  violate,  §  519  a 700 

justifiable  breach  of,  §  519  b    701 

condemnation  of  cargo,  §  519  c   701 

violation  of,  by  egress,  §  520 701 

goods  purchased  in  port  under,  §  521     702 

interior  water  navigation,  §  522 703 

duration  of  offence  of  breach,  §  523    703 

pacific,  nature  of,  §  293  b     415 

BOilBAEDMENTS,  how  to  be  conducted,  §  411  f 659 

BOOTY  distinguished  from  prize,  §  359  a     504 

belongs  primarily  to  the  Crown,  §  359  b   504 

joint  capture  of,  §  384  b 529 

BOSNIA,  occupation  of,  by  Austria,  §  70  h 112 

BOSPHOEUS,  navigation  of,  §  182 284 

BRAZIL,  reprisals  against,  §  293  a 415 

BEITISH  recognition  of  tlxe  Confederate  States,  §  27  C     43 

subjects  in  America  during  the  civil  war,  §  151  P   247 

(Irishmen)  conspiring  against  England,  §  151  0..  246 

vessels,  seized  by  Germany  in  the  Seine,  §  293  c     416 

subjects,  testamentary  domicile  of,  abroad,  §  83  b 140 

natural-born  subjects,  who  are,  §  151  K    243 

seamen,  impressment  of,  from  foreign  vessels,  §  107   ....  172 

offences  by,  abroad,  §  113  a 184 

ships,  who  may  own,  §  340  b 470 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  COMPANY,  position  of,  §  17  a    . .  32 

BROWN,  JOHN,  case  of,  §  103  0 1G7 

BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE  of  1871 555 

of  1890,  §§  126  b,  133  c 208,  218 
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BULGARIA,  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §  36  b 55 

union  with  Eastern  Eounxelia,  §70j 113 

war  with  Servia,  §  70  j 113 

treaty  of  Bucharest,  §  70  j   114 

abduction  and  resignation  of  Prince  Alexander,  §  70  j    . .  116 

election  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  §70j    116 

BUNCH,  case  of  Consul,  §  249  b   360 

BUEMAH,  relations  of,  with  China  and  England,  §  38  b 66 


CAGLTARI,  THE,  case  of ,  §  124  c    202 

CAPACITY  OF  PERSONS,  laws  regulating,  §  84 *  140 

CAPITULATIONS,  between  belligerents,  §  254     365 

for  surrender,  §  405 647 

regulated  by  Hague  Convention,  §  411  i  . .  560 

capitulation  of  Manila,  §  407  a    549 

CAPTORS,  when  not  commissioned,  §  357    501 

duties  of,  §  359  0    505 

destruction  of  prizes  by,  §  359  d 506 

jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  the,  §  388      531 

responsibility  of  government  for  their  acts  when  commis- 

sioned,  §  390 532 

ransom  of  property  by,  §  411   553 

CAPTURE  of  enemy's  private  property  in  war,  §  346    480 

of  cotton  from  the  Confederates,  §  346  a 482 

overrides  all  liens,  §  355  d    500 

by  non-commissioned  captors,  §  357   501 

validity  of,  how  determined,  §  385 530 

in  neutral  waters,  §  428    579 

restitution  for,  §  431      583 

CARGO,  condemnation  of,  for  breach  of  blockade,  §  519  c    ....  701 

CARRIAGE  of  hostile  persons  in  neutral  ships,  §  504  b    677 

CARTELS,  a  species  of  treaty,  §  254 365 

CASTLEREAGH,  LORD,  despatch  on  works  of  art  in  the  Louvre, 

§  353    494 

CERTIFICATE  of  naturalisation  in  England 727 

CESSION  of  territory,  effect  of,  on  public  debts,  §  30  a     47 

CHESAPEAKE,  THE,  capture  of ,  §  428  a 580 

CHINA,  present  status  of,  in  international  law,  §  13  a 23 

refusal  to  receive  distasteful  person  as  minister,  §  210    .  .  324 

attack  on  Pekin  Legations,  §  224  a    333 

consular  treaty  with  United  States,  §  110 180 

consular  jurisdiction  in,  §  110  a 181 

relations  of,  with  United  States,  §  13     22 

certain  Asiatic  kingdoms,  §  38  b Go 
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CHOICE,  domicile  of,  §  151  C     240 

CITIZENS' of  the  United  States,  who  are,  §  151  L 244 

CIYTL  WAE,  as  it  afPects  foreign  States,  §  23 37 

rights  of  parties  to,  §  23   37 

rights  of  legation  during,  §  209 323 

parties  to,  §  296  a 417 

is  never  declared,  §  297  a     418 

in  America,  position  of  the  Confederates,  §  296  a     417 

martial  law  during,  §  346  f     486 

reception  of  cruisers  in  British  ports,  §  434  c  588 

CLAYTON  BULWEE  TEEATY,  abrogation  of ,  §  205  e 319 

CLOSTEE  SEVEN,  convention  of ,  §  407 548 

COALS,  as  contraband,  §  501  g 672 

COAST,  extent  of  the  term,  §  178 277 

COCKBUEN,  Sir  A.,  opinion  of,  as  to  extent  of  maritime  juris- 
diction, §  177  b  . . . . ; 276 

as  to  authority  of  text  writers,  §  15  a     29 

as  to  immunities  of  ships  of  war,  §  103  e 167 

COLONIAL  TEADE,  rules  as  to,  during  war,  §  508 682 

COMBATANTS,  who  are  recognised  as,  411  c     556 

COMITY,  as  to  foreign  laws,  §  79 130 

COMPOSITIVE  STATE,  definition  of ,  §  46     71 

CONFEDEEATE  STATES,  de facto  government  of,  §  21  a 36 

recognition  of,  as  belligerents,  §  27  C     43 

diplomatic  agents  taken  from  The  Trent,  §  109  b     178 

cruisers  of  the,  §  124  a c 201 

intercourse  with  foreign  States,  §  209  a 324 

recognition  of,  by  the  United  States,  §  296  a    417 

confiscation  of  private  debts  by,  §  308  a    433 

ships  fitted  out  in  England  for,  §  439  t 607 

CONFEEENCE  for  settling  disputes,  §  288  c 408 

CONFISCATION  of  enemy's  property  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 

p  298                 420 

of  droits  of  Admiralty,  i  302    424 

of  debts  during  war,  §  308  a    433 

of  private  property  on  land  during  war,  §  346  a 473 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS,  principles  for  settling,  §  78 129 

maxims  of  Iluborus,  §  80     131 

contracts  mado  according  to  lex  loci,  §  81 132 

rules  as  to  real  property,  §  81 132 

08  to  personal  property,  §  83   138 

validity  of  contractn,  §  90 145 

as  to  foreign  marriagoH,  ^92   146 

obligation  of  a  contract,  §  143     226 
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CONGO,  provisions  of  General  Act  of  Berlin  Conference  as  to 

navigation  and  neutrality  of,  §  205  b 314 

CONQUEST,  as  affecting  the  identity  of  a  State,  §  24   38 

by  internal  revolution,  §  31 47 

a  title  to  State  property,  §  165 261 

distinguished  from  military  occupation,  §  346  c    484 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  conference  at,  §  70  e 110 

CONSTITUTION  of  a  State,  effect  of  change  in,  §  28   44 

of  Austria-Hungary,  §  41  a 68 

of  the  United  States,  §  52     78 

of  Switzerland,  §  57 83 

of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  §  47 71 

of  the  German  Empire,  ^  51  b 77 

CONSULS,  jurisdicUon  of,  §  110    179 

in  Eastern  countries,  §  110  a    181 

treaty  as  to,  between  United  States  and  China,  §  110. . . .  180 

diplomatic  position  of,  §  216    328 

have  not  the  same  privileges  as  diplomatic  otficers,  §  249 .  359 

condemnation  of  prizes  by,  §  389    532 

CONTINUOUS  VOYAGES,  doctrine  of ,  §  508  a    684 

difference  of  carriage  by  land  and  by  sea,  §  508  b 686 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR,  warlike  instruments  always  are,  §  476  648 

classification  of,  by  Grotius,  §  477 649 

opinion  of  Vattel,  §  478     649 

opinion  of  Bynkershoek,  §  479    650 

naval  stores  as,  §  480    650 

articles  of  promiscuous  use,  when,  §  489    657 

provisions,  when,  §§  490,  501  h 658,  672 

Anglo-American  treaty  of  1794,  §  492    659 

British  order  of  1795,  as  to  provisions,  §  493    660 

general  principles  applicable  to,  §  498 664 

condemnation  of  goods  as,  §  501  a 667 

goods  always,  in  England,  §  501  a 667 

goods  conditionally,  §  501  a    668 

classification  of,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  §  501  b 669 

ulterior  destination  of,  §  501  C     669 

trade  in,  no  breach  of  neutrality,  §  501  e 671 

ships,  §  501  f 672 

coals  and  machinery,  §  501  g t 672 

enemy's  despatches,  §  502    673 

fraudulent  carriage  of  despatches,  §  603    674 

diplomatic  despatches,  §  504    675 

penalty  for  carrying,  §  605 678 

ship  must  be  taken  in  the  act,  §  606 678 

American  rule  as  to,  §  507  679 

principle  of  continuous  voyages  applied  to,  §  508  b 686 

CONTRACTS,  when  governed  by  law  of  the  place  where  made, 

§  90 145 

execution  of,  abroad,  §  93    147 

proceedings  to  enforce,  how  regulated,  §  94 150 
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rule  of  decision,  §  143  226 

obligation  of,  §§  93  a,  145   148,  229 

form  of,  §  146 230 

with  the  enemy  prohibited,  §  317   446 

CONVENTION,  distinguished  from  a  treaty,  §  268    377 

of  the  Caudine  Forks,  §  406     547 

of  Closter  Seven,  §  407 548 

CONVOY,  search  of  ships  under,  §  525 704 

armed  neutrality  of  1800,  §  527 707 

forcible  resistance  by  enemy  master,  §  528    708 

of  neutral  ships  by  enemy  vessel,  §  530 710 

captures  under  Danish  ordinance  of  1810,  §  531 711 

COEEA,  relations  of,  with  China,  §  38  b 65 

COEFU,  neutraHty  of ,  §  422  b  573 

COSTELLO,  case  of,  §  151  P 247 

COUEIEES  of  ambassadors,  their  privileges,  §  243   354 

COTJETS,  municipal,  distinguished  from  prize,  §  392 534 

CEACOW,  former  independence  of,  §  34 51 

former  neutrality  of,  §  422  572 

CEEDENCE,  letters  of,  §  217 329 

CEEOLE,  THE,  case  of ,  §  103  h   168 

CEETE,  virtual  independence  of,  §  70  m 118 

CEIMEAN  WAE,  declaration  of,  §  297  a    419 

object  of,  §  70  a 107 

trade  between  the  parties  during,  §  304  a 431 

relaxation  of  rules  as  to  trade  during,  §  315  a 443 

Ionian  Islands  not  a  party  to,  §  35  a -. . .  54 

CEIMES,  deemed  local  by  some  systems  of  law,  §  113   182 

committed  within  the  three-mile  belt  of  sea,  §  177  a    ....  276 

by  British  subjects  abroad,  §  113  a 184 

creating  a  liability  to  extradition.     (See  Hx tradition.) 

OEIMINAL  SENTENCE,  exterritorial  effect  of,  §  121 1 98 

OEOWN,  rights  of,  to  booty  and  prize,  §  359  b 504 

0BUI8ERS,  commissioned,  piracy  by,  §  123   199 

responsibility  of  their  government  for  their  acts,  6  390  . .  532 

belligerent,  admission  of,  into  neutral  ports,  §  434  a  . . . .  587 

CUBA,  hostile  expeditions  against,  in  United  States,  §  439  j    . .  601 

present  position  of,  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  §  38  c  66 

CUSTOMS  LAWS,  jurisdiction  claimed  for,  §  179  a 279 
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DANUBE,  navigation  of  the,  §  197  a    300 

neutrality  of  the,  §  197  b 301 

DAEDANELLES,  rights  of  Turkey  over,  §  182 284 

navigation  of,  §  191 296 

DE  FACTO  government,  §  21  a 35 

rights  of,  as  to  property,  §  30    46 

DEBTS,  due  to  an  enemy,  §  305.     (See  Public  Debt:) 431 

of  territory  transferred,  §  30  a    47 

DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER,  marriage  of,  §  93  b 148 

DECLARATION  of  war,  not  always  issued,  §  297 418 

of  war,  in  case  of  civil  war,  §  297  a    419 

of  Paris,  as  to  enemy  goods  under  neutral  flag,  §  355  a  . .  498 

as  to  privateering,  §  358  a 503 

as  to  free  ships  free  goods,  §  475  a     648 

as  to  blockades,  §  513  a    691 

text  of 803 

of  St.  Petersburg,  as  to  explosive  bullets,  §  343  d    477 

of  London,  as  to  treaties,  §  70  C 108 

of  the  Hague,  as  to  explosive  bullets,  jxtisonous  gaaes,  &c., 

§  343  e    477 

DENMARK,  sovereignty  of,  over  the  Sound,  §  183    286 

abolition  of  Sound  dues  by,  §  184  a   288 

ordinance  of,  sequestrating  debts  due  to  British  subjects, 

§308 433 

indemnity  from,  to  United  States,  §  397    54 1 

ordinance  of  1810,  as  to  convoy,   §  531 711 

DESERTERS,  extradition  of,  §  120 196 

treatment  of,  in  war,  §  344  a   479 

DESPATCHES  of  the  enemy,  carriage  of,  §  502     673 

diplomatic,  not  contraband,  §  504 675 

DETRACTION,  DROIT  DE,  §  82   134 

DIPLOMATIC  usage  of  the  alternat,  §  167 255 

history,  §  289 408 

language,  §  156 \ 254 

f)recedence,  §  214 326 

etters  of  credence,  §  217 329 

etiquette,  §  223    331 

agents  of  the  Confederate  States  taken  out  of  The  Trent, 

§109b    178 

intercourse  with  rebels,  §  209  a 324 

despatches  not  contraband,  §  504    675 

DISCOVERY,  as  titie  to  State  property,  §  165    261 

DIVORCE,  foreign,  validity  of,  §  151   233 

when  recognized  in  England,  §  151  a     ....  235 

domicile  necessary  for,  §  151  c    236 
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DOMAIN,  public,  effect  of  change  of  government  on,  §  31    ....  47 

alienation  of,  §  31 48 

conquest  of,  §  346 480 

DOMICILE  distinguished  from  national  character,  §  151  A  . . . .  238 

definitions  of,  §  151  B   239 

of  origin  and  of  choice,  §  151  C 240 

law  of,  regulates  universal  successions  only,  §  83  a 139 

testamentary,  of  British  subjects,  §  83  b    140 

matrimonial,  §  87  a 142 

law  of,  regulates  capacity  to  marry,  §  93  a    148 

necessary  to  grant  divorce,  §  151  C 236 

change  of,  §  151  E    241 

intention  to  change,  §  151  F    242 

change  of,  as  to  Avills,  §  83  a   139 

conferring  a  limited  national   character  in  time  of  war, 

§320    448 

distinguished  from  allegiance,  §  328 455 

effects  of,  abroad,  §  329    457 

renunciation  of,  §  330   , 457 

election  to  change  not  allowed,  §  332 460 

case  of  residence  in  exterritorial  community,  §  151  G  .  . .  .  242 

DOMINION  OF  THE  SEA,  controversy  respecting,  §  186 ... .  289 

DEOIT,  d'auhaine,  §  82 134 

(Vangarie,  §  293  c 416 

de  detraction,  §  82 135 

DUE  DILIGENCE,  in  the  observance  of  neutrality,  §  439  bb. .  613 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  former  powers  of,  §  17 31 

abolished,  §  17 32 

EASTEEN  QUESTION,  statement  of ,  §  70  a    106 

EASTERN  EOUMELIA,  union  with  Bulgaria,  §  70  j 113 

EGYPT,  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §§  36,  36  c 56,  57 

present  position  of,  §  36  c 57 — 61 

ELBE,  navigation  of  the,  §  197 300 

EMBAEGO  before  declaration  of  war,  §  293   413 

EMINENT  DOMAIN,  right  of,  §  163 260 

EMPEEOE,  assumption  of  title  of,  does  not  confer  pre-eminence, 

§  169    257 

ENEMY,  property  of,  in  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 

§  298 420 

discuHMion  on  this  point  as  to  tlio  war  of  1812,  §  303  ....  425 

debt*  due  to  tlio,  §  306 481 

trade  with.    (See  Trade.) 
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quitting  country  of,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  §  326 453 

house  of  trade  in  country  of,  §  334 -464 

produce  of  his  territory  deemed  hostile,  §  336  , 464 

rights  of  war  against,  §§  342,  411  1   472,  561 

rights  against  the  person  of  the,  §  343 472 

private  property  of,  how  far  liable  to  capture.  S  346   ....  480 

ravaging  territory  of,  §  347 487 

property  of,  under  neutral  flag,  §  355  a 498 

goods,  what  are,  §  355  C 499 

recaptui-e  of  ships  from,  §  367 513 

recapture  of  ships  of  allies  from,  §  368 514 

goods  of  the,  under  false  papers,  |  473 645 

master,  forcible  resistance  by,  §  528 708 

commercial  intercourse  with  the,  §315b 443 

trade  with,  during  Crimean  war,  §  315  a 443 

debts  between,  §  315  b 444 

contracts  with  neutrals,  §  315  C 444 

good  faith  towards,  §  399     543 

ENEMY   SHIPS   ENEMY   GOODS.      (See  Free  Shipi  Free 
Goods.) 

ENLISTING  troops  for  foreign  State,  in  America,  §  439  h 600 

illegally  in  England 757 

ENLISTMENT  ACT.     (See  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.) 

ENYOY  distinguished  from  an  ambassador,  §  214 326 

EQUALITY  of  States,  rights  of,  §  152 252 

EXEQUATUR,  withdrawal  of  consul's,  §  249 359 

EXPATRIATION  of  British  subjects,  §  151  K    243 

of  American  citizens,  §  151  L 244 

procedure  for,  by  British  subjects 736 

EXPLOSIVE  BULLETS,  prohibited  in  war,  §  343  c    477 

EXTERRITORIAL  effect  of  municipal  laws,  §  84 HO 

of  criminal  sentences,  §  121 198 

privilege  of  ambassador's  house,  §  227 340 

rights  of  an  ambassador,  §  224   331 

EXTERRITORIALITY,  doctrine  of,  as  to  ships,  §  103  b 166 

opinion  of  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  as  to,  §  103  e 166 

of  an  ambassador,  §  224  a    332 

of  an  ambassador's  house,  §  225  a 333 

EXTRADITION,  opinion  of  jurists,  as  to,  §  115     184 

obligation  of,  considered,  §  116  a    186 

under  the  United  States  constitution,  §  116 186 

practice  of  England  and  the  United  States,  §  116  b,  c. .  186,  187 

Ashburton  treaty,  §  117    190 

case  of  Arguelles,  §  116  C    188 
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case  of  Carl  Vogt,  §  116  d    188 

treaty  between  France  and  America,  §  118    194 

practice  of  France,  §  116  e   188 

what  criminals  are  subject  to,  §  116  f    189 

of  subjects,  §  120  a    196 

of  deserters,  §  120 196 

of  political  refugees,  §  116  g    189 

trial   of  i^ersons    surrendered   under   Ashburton   treaty, 

§§  117  a,  117  b 191,  192 

Acts,  English 745 

treaties,  English,  now  in  force     755 

Acts,  American 755 

treaties,  American,  now  in  force 756 

in  British  possessions     749 


FEDEEAL  union  of  States,  §  44    70 

FENIAN  BEOTHEEHOOD,  origin  of,  §  439  1 602 

FISHEEIES,  treaties  between  England  and  the  United  States, 

§  180    280 

interpretation  of  these  treaties,  §  269 379 

abortive  treaty  of  1888,  §  180  a 282 

general  rights  of  States  to,  §  180    280 

Newfoundland,  dispute  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 

§  180  a    283 

FLAG  of  truce,  use  of,  §  411  h   560 

determines  national  character  of  ship,  §  340 469 

case  where  it  was  held  not  conclusive,  §  340  a  . . . .  470 

FLOEIDA,  THE,  capture  of,  at  Bahia,  §  428  b 581 

facts  relating  to,  §  439  S   607 

FOEEIGN  sovereigns,  suit  against,  §  101  C 162 

jurisdiction.     (See  Jtirisdiction.) 

judgment,  in  rem,  conclusiveness  of,  §  138    221 

in  personam,  §  147 230 

English  law,  as  to,  §§  148,  148  a 231,  232 

divorce,  §  151.     (See  Divorce.)    233 

ambassadors  in  England,  §  225  c    335 

laws,  obligations  to  regard,  §  79 130 

marriages,  validity  of,  §  92 146 

army  or  fleet,  what  laws  it  is  subject  to,  §  95  150 

FOEEIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACTS  in  the  United  States,  §  437..  592 

in  England,  §  438 592 

events  which  led  to  tlie  American  Act,  §  439  a 595 

cases  decided  on  it,  §  439  b 596 

what  constituted  an  offence  under  it,  §  439  e    ....  .•)98 

observance  of,  in  England,  439  n    604 

passinff  of  English  Act  of  1870,  §  439  w   608 

oases  decided  on,  §  439  x COO 

EngliBh  Act. .       757 

American  Act 7('>6 
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rOEEIGN  MAEEIAGE,  Act  of  1892,  §  93  e 149 

FOEMOSA,  blockade  of,  §§  501  h,  513  c 672,  693 

FEANCE,  law  of,  as  to  foreign  marriages,  §  92 147 

law  of,  as  to  exemption  of  private  vessels  from  the  local 

laws,  §  102 163 

law  of,  as  to  foreigners  in,  §  141     224 

as  to  foreign  judgments,  S  150 232 

restoration  of  works  of  art  taken  by  Napoleon  I.,  §  332  . .  494 
treaty  with  United  States,  as  to  exclusive  admission  of  her 

ships  of  war,  §  425     577 

occupation  of  Eomo  by,  §  76  c     127 

intervention  of,  in  Mexico,  §  76  a 126 

extradition  in,  §  116  e  188 

military  service  in,  §  151  T 251 

FEEE  SHIPS  FEEE  GOODS,  maxims  of,  §  445   617 

history  of  the  controversy  as  to,  §  446    619 

settlement  of  the  question  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 

§  475  a    648 


GENEVA  AEBITEATION,  facts  relating  to  the,  §  439  o-t.  .604,  COS 

GENEVA  CONVENTION,  terms  of ,  §  343  b 474 

extended  in  principle  to  maritime  warfare,  §  343  b 475 

QEOFFEOY,  case  of,  as  to  martial  law,  §  346  g 486 

GERMAN  EAST  AFEICA  COMPANY,  position  of,  §  17,  note..  30 

GEEMAN  EMPIEE,  §  51  b   77 

GEEMANIC  CONFEDERATION,  former  constitution  of,  §  47.  71 

GEEMANY,  projects  for  unity  of,  §  51  a 76 

GHENT,  TEEATY  OF,  as  to  the  American  fisheries,  §  270 380 

GOODS  of  the  enemy,  what  are,  §  355  c  499 

effect  of  using  false  papers  on,  §  473 645 

purchased  in  blockaded  port,  §  621     702 

GOVEENMENT,  distinction  between  dejure  and  de  facto,  §  21  a  35 

GEEECE,  interference  in  favour  of ,  §  69 101 

recognition  of  independence  of,  §  27  e    44 

accession  of  present  king,  §  69,  note 104 

cession  of  Ionian  Islands  to,  §  35  a    54 

reprisals  against,  §  293  a 414 

pacitic  blockade  of  1886,  §  70  k 116 

Turkish  frontier  of,  §  70  i    113 

war  with  Turkey  in  1897,  §  70  m   118 

GUAEANTY,  treaties  of,  §  73    120 

effect  of  such  treaties,  §  277 391 

of  neutrality,  §  423    574 
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HAGUE,  peace  conference  held  at  the,  §  288  c    405 

convention  for  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes, 

§288c     406,797 

convention  for  regulating  the  laws  and  customs  of  land 

warfare,  §  411  c 556 

convention  for  adapting  Geneva  Convention  to  maritime 

warfare,  §  343  c 475 

declaration  forbidding  the  use  of  explosive  bullets,  &c., 

§  343  d    477 

HALIFAX  fisheries  award,  §  180  a  282 

HANOVEE,  former  connection  with  England,  §  40    67 

HAEBOUES,  jurisdiction  over,  §  177  275 

HAYTI,  blockade  of  insurgent  ports,  §  514  d G93 

HEFFTEE,  System  of,  §  10   15 

HEETSLET,  works  by  Sir  E.,  §  289  a 409 

HEEZEGOVINA,  insurrection  in,  §  70  d 109 

occupation  of,  by  Austria,  §70h    112 

HIGH  SEAS,  vessels  on,  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106    171 

capture  of  private  property  on,  §  355  b 497 

HOLLAND,  alliance  of,  with  England,  §  281 393 

debts  of,  when  united  to  Belgium,  §  30  a 47 

separated  from  Belgium,  §  71 119 

claims  of,  to  mouths  of  the  Ehine,  §  198   301 

treaties  for  the  security  of,  §  421     571 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  account  of ,  §  64    92 

HOMICIDE  by  a  British  subject  abroad,  triable  in  England, 

§  113  a 184 

HOSTAGES  for  the  execution  of  treaties,  §  286 402 

HOSTILE  expeditions  in  neutral  territory,  §  436    591 

HOUSE  of  an  ambassador,  inviolability  of,  §  227   340 

of  trade  in  enemy's  country,  §  334 464 

HOVEEING  ACT,  British,  §  179 279 

HUASCAE,  THE,  case  of,  §  124  e    204 

HUBEEUS,  maxims  of,  as  to  conflict  of  laws,  §  80    131 

HUNGAEY,  recognition  of  indopendenco  of,  §  27  f  44 


IMMUNITY  of  neutral  territory,  §  426    678 

of  ships  of  war  in  foreign  ports,  §  96 151 

of  sovereign  in  a  foreign  State,  §  95 150 

DfFBESSMENT  of  seamen  by  England,  §  107 172 
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INDEPENDENCE,  recognition  of,  by  foreign  States,  §  26 40 

when  recognition  may  be  accorded,  §  27  d    43 

of  Greece  and  Belgium,  §  27  e     44 

of  Texas  and  Hungary,  §  27  f 44 

INDIANS  in  America,  their  status,  §  38    63 

treaties  between  them  and  the  United  States,  §  38  a  ... .  65 

INHEEITANCE  governed  by  law  of  the  domicile,  §  83    138 

INNOCENT  PASSAGE,  right  of,  along  rivers,  §  193    297 

INTERFERENCE,  right  of,  in  other  States,  §  63 88 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  origin  of,  §  1 1 

definition  of,  §  14 24 

absence  of  sanction  in,  §  1    1 

distinguished  from  natural  law,  §4    3 

utility,  the  basis  of ,  §  4     5 

is  derived  from  reason  and  usage,  §6     8 

distinction  between  public  and  private,  §§  10,  10  a 15,  16 

there  is  no  universal,  §  11     17 

use  of  the  term,  §  12 18 

extension  of,  to  Oriental  States,  §  13 22 

sources  of,  §  15 24 

subjects  of,  §  16 31 

private,  §  77    128 

INTERPRETATION  of  treaties,  rules  for,  §  287  a    403 

of  armistice  or  truce,  §  403 545 

INTERVENTION,  right  of,  §§  63,  551 88,  732 

instances  of,  §§  76  a.  76  b    126,  127 

legal  aspect  of,  §§  63  a,  70  m    89,  117 

policy  of  the  United  States  as  regards,  §  67  a 97 

in  Mexico,  §  76  a  126 

INTESTACY,  succession  on,  §  136    219 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  former  constitution  of,  §  35    52 

cession  of,  to  Greece,  §  35  a 54 

citizens,  their  relation  to  England  during  the  Crimean 

war,  §  35  a 53 

IRISH  agitators  in  America,  §  151  0    246 

hostile  associations  in  America,  §  439  1 602 


JAPAN,  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction  in,  §  13  a 23 

status  of,  in  relation  to  International  Law,  §  13  a    23 

JOINT  CAPTURE  of  prize,  §  384  a 513 

of  booty,  §  384b 514 

JUDGMENT,   foreign,   conclusiveness   of,  in  personal  action, 

§§  147,  148  a 230,  231 

conclusiveness  of,  in  rem,  §  138   221 

English  law,  §  148     231 

American  law,  §  149 232 

French  law,  §  150 232 
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JUDGMENT— con/mMerf. 

of  Prize  Court,  conclusiveness  of,  §  396 540 

against  absent  parties,  §  142   226 

JUDICIAL  POWEE  in  a  State,  §  111     182 

extent  of,  as  to  criminal  offences,  §  113 182 

as  to  property  situated  in  the  State,  §  134     219 

in  the  United  States,  §  54    80 

JUMEAUX,  LES,  case  of ,  §  439  b    596 

JUEISDICTION  of  a  State  in  its  own  territory,  §  84    140 

over  its  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  §  106 171 

over  the  sea  washing  the  coast,  §  177     275 

over  ports  and  mouths  of  rivers,  §  188  293 

over  straits  and  sounds,  §  190 294 

over  British  subjects  in  Eastern  countries,  §110  a 181 

over  crimes  by  British  subjects  committed  abroad,  §  113  a  184 

over  torts  committed  abroad,  §  144  a 229 

over  the  three-mile  belt  of  open  sea,  §  177  a    276 

for  customs  purposes,  §  179  a 279 

of  courts  of  captor's  country,  §  388     531 

of  neutral  State  as  to  captures,  §  432 584 

statutory,  over  British  territorial  waters    804 

JUS,  use  of  the  term,  §  12 18 

JUS  GENTIUM,  meaning  of ,  §  3 3 

JUS  POSTLIMINII,  as  to  real  property  during  war,  §  388 531 

JUSTITIA,  case  of,  §  439  x    610 


KHEDIVE  of  Egypt,  international  status  of,  §  36  C 57 

KING'S  CHAMBERS,  the,  what  is  included  in,  §  179 278 

capture  of  prizes  in,  §  431    583 

KOZTA,  MAETIN,  case  of,  §  151  S 250 


LANDS,  tenure  of,  by  aliens,  §  82a 136 

LAW  OF  NATIONS.     (See  International  Law.) 

LAWRENCE,  extradition  of,  §  117  b     192 

LEGATION,  rights  of,  §  206 321 

to  what  atates  they  belong,  §  208  322 

LEGISLATION,  powers  of  independent  States  as  to,  §  77    128 

exterritorial  operation  of,  §  84 140 

LErrERS  of  credence,  §  217 329 

of  recall,  §  261    360 

of  marque,  §  291    412 
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LEX  and>«,  use  of  the  terms,  §  12    18,  19,  20 

domicilii,  what  cases  it  governs,  §  83    138 

fori,  proceedings  determined  by,  §  94     150 

loci  contractus,  when  it  governs,  §  90 145 

loci  rei  sitee  governs  real  property,  §  81 132 

LICENSE,  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  §  341    471 

for  protection  during  war,  §  408 549 

for  trade  during  war,  §  409 550 

authority  to  grant,  §  410 551 

vitiation  of,  §  410  a   553 

LOANS  to  belligerents  by  neutrals,  §  424  b 576 

LONDON,  declaration  of,  1871,  §  70  C 108 

LOPEZ,  expeditions  of,  against  Cuba,  §  439  j COl 

LOUYEE,  restoration  of  works  of  art  collected  in  the,  §  352  494 

LUXEMBURG,  neutrality  of ,  §  422  a 573 


MACHINERY  as  contraband  of  war,  §  501  g 672 

MACKINTOSH,  Sir  J.,  on  the  intervention  in  Greece,  §  69 103 

on  the  burning  of  "Washington,  §  351     492 

on  the  neutrality  laws,  §  439    593 

on  martial  law,  §  346  d 485 

MAGNA   CHARTA,  on   the  treatment  of  foreign  merchants 

during  war,  §  301  ...  , 424 

MANILA,  capitulation  of ,  §  407  a 549 

MANUALS  OF  THE  USAGES  OF  WAR,  important  indices 

of  international  law,  §  15,  note    28 

adopt  the  code  agreed  upon  at  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, §  411  b 556 

MARITIME  jurisdiction,  extent  of,  beyond  the  shore,  §  177     . .  275 

coasts,  extent  of  the  term,  §  178 277 

ceremonials,  §  160 258 

jurisdiction  over  ports,  mouths  of  rivers,  &c.,  §  188 293 

jurisdiction  for  customs  purposes,  §  179  a 279 

jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State,  §  432 584 

over  crimes  within  the  three-mile  belt  of  sea    ....  804 

MARRIAGE,  by  what  law  regulated,  §  87 142 

laws  relating  to  the  ceremony,  §  89    145 

abroad,  when  valid  at  home,  §  92   146 

Act  of  1892,  §  93  e    149 

capacity  of  parties  to  contract,  how  regulated,  §  93  b  ...  .  148 

polygamous,  §  93  0    149 

clandestine,  Scotch,  §  93  d    149 

MARRIED  WOMAN,  nationality  of  British   738 

w.  -i  II 
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MAETIAL  LAW,  definition  of,  §  346  c    484 

circumstances  justifying  it,  §  346  C 485 

during  American  Civil  War,  §  346  C 486 

in  France  in  1832,  §  346  C    487 

MATEIMONIAL  DOMICILE,  how  determined,  §  87  a     142 

MEDIATION  to  settle  international  disputes,  §  73     120 

how  effected,  §  288 403 

treaties  of,  §  73 121 

proposed  in  American  Civil  War,  §73  a    121 

conference  for,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  §70e 110 

provision  for,  in  Treaty  of  Paris,  §  288  a 404 

in  General  Act  of  Berlin  Conference,  1885, 

§288b    405 

MEECHANT  VESSELS,   crimes  committed  on  board,  when 

abroad,  §  102 163 

on  the  high  seas  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106    171 

when  in  foreign  ports,  §  103  d     168 

are  subject  to  right  of  search,  §  441    614 

MEECHANTS  residing  in  the  East,  national  character  of,  §  333  462 

MEXICO,  intervention  in  the  affairs  of ,  §  76  a    126 

MILITAEY  occupation  during  war,  §  346  C     484 

law,  defined,  §  346  c  . . 484 

government,  defined,  §  346  C   , 484 

authority  over  hostile  State,  §  411  1   561 

power  over  individuals,  §  411  1   561 

MILITAEY  SEEVICE  of  British  subjects  in  America  during 

the  civil  war,  §  151  P    247 

Prussian  laws  of,  §  151  R     248 

French  laws  of,  §  161  T    251 

MINISTERS,  classification  of,  §  211.     (See  Ambassador) 324 

MIEANDA,  expedition  of,  §  439  i     600 

MISSISSIPPI,  navigation  of  the,  §  200    304 

MOHAMMEDAN  STATES  recognize  rights  of  legation,  §  13  . .  21 

MOLDAVIA,    formerly  a   semi-sovereign   State,    §   36.      (See 

Roumanin)   55 

MONACO,  a  semi-sovereign  State,  §  36    56 

cession  of  part  of,  to  Franco,  §  36  b    56 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  statement  of,  §  67  a  97 

extension  of,  to  Central  American  Canal,  §  205  e 317 

MONTENEGRO,  independence  of ,  §  36  b    55 

MUNICIPAL  law,  whether  to  })o  enforced  when  in  excess  of 

international  law,  §  439  y    611 

law,  force  of,  in  Prize  (/'ourts,  §  397  a    542 

Court,  distinguisliod  from  Pri/o  Court,  §  392    534 
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NAPLES,  revolution  of  1820,  §  65     93 

capture  of  The  Cagliari  by,  §  124  c     202 

NAEEOW  SEAS,  British  claim  to,  §  181 283 

NATION  distinguished  from  State,  §  17   32 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER  conferred  by  residence  in  time  of 

war,  §  320   448 

the  native  character  easily  reverts,  §  324    450 

of  merchants  in  the  East,  §  333   462 

of  ships,  §  340    469 

distinguished  from  domicile,  §  151  A 238 

acquisition  of,  §  151  G 242 

incidents  of,  §  161  H 242 

NATURAL-BORN  British  subjects,  who  are,  §  151  K 243 

NATURAL  LAW,  dednition  of ,  §  2 2 

distinguished  from  international  law,  §4 3 

opinion  of,  Ilobbes  and  Putfendorf,  §5     6 

NATURALIZATION,  rights  of  a  State  respecting,  §  85    141 

treaty  between  England  and  America,  §  161  a 245 

conditions  of,  in  Germany,  §  151  R     248 

treaty  between  America  and  Germany,  §  151  B    249 

Acts,  English 735 

Acts,  American 743 

certiticato  of,  in  England 737 

re-admission  to  British 737 

evidence  of 739 

supplementary  treaty  between  England  and  America ....  741 

of  aliens  in  America 743 

in  British  colonies 740 

NAVAL  PRIZE,  British  Act  regulating 773 

NAVAL  STORES  as  contraband,  §  480    650 

judgment  of  Lord  StoweU  as  to,  §  481   651 

opinion  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  §  483 652 

Anglo-French  treaty,  §  484 653 

England  and  the  Baltic  powers,  §  485    654 

treaty  of  1801  as  to,  §  486    655 

Anglo-Swedish  treaty  of  1803,  §  487 655 

when  contraband  independent  of  treaty,  §  488 656 

NAVIGATION,    municipal   laws   of,    how  regarded  by  other 

States,  §  114    184 

of  the  Black  Sea,  Bosphorus,  and  Dardanelles,  §  182  ....  284 

of  the  Sound  and  Belts,  §  183 286 

of  rivers  flowing  through  several  States,  §  193 297 

of  the  Scheldt,  §  196 298 

of  the  Danube,  §  197  a 300 

of  the  Rliine,  §  198    301 

of  the  Mississippi,  §  200   304 

of  the  St.  Lawrence,  §  203   309 

of  African  rivers,  §  205  b . . . .    314 

of  the  Suez  Canal,  §  205  d    315 

of  the  Panama  Canal,  §  205  e 317 

3h2 
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NEGOTIATION,  rights  of,  of  sovereign  States,  §  252  364 

faculty  of,  how  limited  or  modified  by  treaty,  §  252    ....  364 

NETHEELANDS.  (See  Holland.) 

NEUTEAL  impartiality,  in  what  it  consists,  §  435 590 

jurisdiction,  extent  of,  on  the  coast,  §  432     584 

limitation  of,  as  to  restoring  prizes,  §  433    . .  586 

waters,  captures  made  in,  §  428 579 

vessels  chased  into,  §  429    581 

violation   of,    to  be   complained   of   only  by  the 

neutral  State,  §  430     582 

ports,  prizes  carried  into,  §  387 530 

right  of  entering,  §  434 586 

territory,  prisoners  and  wounded  in,  §  411  m    562 

hostilities  in,  §  426    578 

passage  of  armies  through,  §  427 579 

hostile  expeditions  formed  in,  §  436 591 

condemnation  of  prizes  in,  §  389    532 

vessels  on  the  high  seas,  immunity  of,  §  440    613 

goods,  in  enemy  vessels,  §  442     615 

in  armed  enemy  vessels,  §  529     709 

flag,  covers  enemy's  goods,  §  355  a     498 

subjects,  loans  to  belligerents  by,  §  424  b . .    576 

NEUTEALITY,  definition  of,  §  412 564 

different  species  of,  §  413 565 

perfect,  §  414 565 

imperfect,  §  415 566 

conventional  or  guaranteed,  §  423 574 

modified  by  alliances,  §  424 575 

qualified,  by  treaty  to  admit  ships  of  war  of  one  State, 

§425    577 

must  be  impartial,  §  435 590 

laws  to  preserve,  §  436 591 

what  amounted  to  a  violation  of,  in  America,  §  439  e.  .  . .  598 

observance  of,  by  America,  §  439  i 600 

laws  of  England,  §  439  m 603 

of  England  during  the  American  civil  war,  §  439  0     ....  604 

due  diligence  required  in  observance  of,  §  439  bb    613 

contraband  trade,  no  breach  of,  §  501  e     671 

NEUTEALIZATION  of  the  Black  Sea,  §  182     284 

of  the  Danube,  §  197  a 300 

of  the  Suez  Canal,  §  205  d 315 

of  ambulances  in  war,  §  343  b     474 

NEW    GUINEA    COMPANY    OF    BEELIN,    position    of, 

§  17,  note    32 

NEWTON,  THE,  case  of,  §  103 164 

NIGEE,  provisions  of  General  Act  of  Berlin  Conferonco  as  to 

neutrality  and  navigation  of,  §  205  b 314 

NON-COMBATANTS,  treatment  of,  in  war,  §§  346,  411  c  .  .479,  55G 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  dispute  between  England  and  Spain  as  to, 

§  167    263 

NORTir  BOKNEO  COMPANY,  poBition  of,  §  17,  note 32 
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NOETH-WEST  boundary,  final  settlement  of,  between  England 

and  the  United  States,  §  176.     (See  Oregon) 274-5 

coast  of  America,  dispute  as  to  ownership  of,  §  168 265 

treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  as  to,  §  169. .  266 

between  England  and  Eussia,  as  to,  §  170 267 

OBSTRUCTION  of  channels  of  access  recognized  as  belligerent 

right,  §  637  a 721 

OCCUPATION  of  territory  during  war,  §§  346  c,  411  1    ...  .484,  561 

as  a  title  to  territory,  §  161 260 

provisions  of  General  Act  of  Berlin  Conference,  §  176  a. .  275 

OFFENCES  committed  on  merchant  ships  in  foreign  porta,  §  102  163 

OPINIONS  of  public  law  officers,  §  15 27 

ORDINANCES,  a  source  of  International  law,  §  15 25 

authority  of,  §  15  C    29 

OREGON  territory,  claim  of  United  States  to,  §  172 269 

claims  of  Eugland  to,  §  173 271 

negotiation  of  1827,  §  174    271 

convention  of  1818,  §  175 273 

treaty  of  1846,  §  176 274 

ORETO,  THE.     (See  T/te  Florida.) 

ORIGIN,  domicUe  of,  §  161  C 240 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.     (See  Turke;^.) 


PACIFIC  BLOCKADE,  nature  of,  §  203  b 415 

instances  of,  §  293  b 415 

PACIFICO,  DON,  case  of,  §  293  a    414 

PANAMA  CANAL,  international  position  of,  §§205  c,  205  e.  .314,  317 

United  States'  attitude  in  regard  to,  §  205  e 318 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  §  205  e    318 

PAPAL  BULL  of  1493,  account  of,  §  166    2G2 

PARIS,  treaty  of.     (See  Treaty  of  Paris.) 

declaration  of.     (See  Declaration  of  Paris.) 

PAROLE  for  prisoners  of  war,  §  411  d 557 

PASSAGE  of  armies  through  neutral  territory,  §  427 579 

PASSPORTS  for  ambassadors,  §  220    330 

and  safe  conducts  in  time  of  war,  §  408 549 

PAXO,  neutrality  of,  §§  422  b,  423    573,  574 

PEACE,  effect  of,  on  treaties,  §  276 390 

power  of  making,  §  538    723 

indemnity  to  individuals  for  public  concession,  §  540.  (See 

Treaties  of  Peace)   724 
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PENALTY  for  carrying  contralDand,  §  505  678 

for  breach,  of  blockade,  §  509 687 

PEESON  of  the  enemy,  limits  to  rights  of  war  against,  §§  342, 

411  f    472,  559 

PEESONAL  union  of  two  States,  §  40 67 

status,  laws  respecting,  §  84 140 

PETITION  OF  EIGHT  under  the  Naval  Prize  Act   781 

PIRACY  under  the  law  of  nations,  §  122 198 

triable  everywhere,  §  124 200 

by  municipal  law,  §  124    , 200 

by  commissioned  cruisers,  §  123 199 

ingredients  of,  §  122  a 199 

by  insurgents  or  rebels,  §  124  a 201 

PIEATES,  recapture  of  ships  from,  §  361     507 

•when  rebels  are,  §  124  a 201 

POLAND,  union  of,  to  Eussia,  §  43 69 

POLITICAL  EEFUGEES,  extradition  of,  §  116  g    189 

POLIZZA,  once  a  semi-sovereign  State,  §  36 56 

POPE,  ELECTION  OF,  veto  of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  in, 

§  75 123 

POETE,  OTTOMAN.     (See  Turkey.) 

POETS,  admission  of  foreign  ships  of  war  into,  §  100    156 

property  carried  into  neutral,  §  387    530 

are  part  of  the  territory  of  a  State,  §  177 275 

POETUGAL,  British  interference  in,  §  68   99 

how  affected  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  §  76 123 

alliance  of,  with  England,  §  284 398 

POSTLIMINII,  JUS,  as  to  real  property  during  war,  §  398     . .  543 

PEECEDENCE  of  States,  §  154     253 

PEESCEIPTION,  a  title  to  the  public  property  of  a  State,  §  164  260 

as  a  claim  to  parts  of  the  sea,  §  181    283 

PEISONEES  OF  WAE,  slaughter  of,  §  343  473 

exchange  of,  §  344     478 

who  are  not  entitled  to  be,  §  344  a 479 

treatment  of,  §  411  d    556 

PEIVATE  INTEENATIONAL  LAW,  its  objects,  §  77    128 

PEIVATE  PEOPEETY,  capture  of,  in  war,  §  346    480 

of  the  enemy  on  land,  §  346  a 482 

on  land,  treated  differently  to  wlien  it  is  at  sea,  §  366    . .  497 

capture  of,  at  sea,  §  356  b    498 

debts,  during  war,  §  305 431 

dobtH  duo  to  the  enemy,  S  315  b 443 

of  a  foreign  Aovereign,  §  101  b    1 62 
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PEIVATEER8,  commissioning  of,  §  358 602 

abolition  of,  by  Declaration  of  Paris,  §  358  a    503 

fitted  out  in  United.  States  contrary  to  the  neutrality  laws, 

§  439  b     596 

PRIZE,  distinguished  from  booty,  §  359  a 504 

rights  of  the  Crown  to,  §  359  b   504 

abolition  of,  in  the  United  States  Navy,  §  373 520 

joint  capture  of,  §  384  a  528 

condemnation  of,  how  determined,  §  385   530 

carried  into  neutral  port,  §  387    530 

illegal,  in  British  ports 740 

Act,  British  Naval 773 

causes,  procedure  in 775 

salvage    778 

bounty     779 

PRIZE  COURT  distinguished  from  Municipal  Court,  §  382 534 

conclusiveness  of  decision,  §  396 540 

force  of  municipal  law  in,  §  397  a 542 

in  America,  rule  as  to  free  ships  free  goods,  §  471   644 

PRIZES,  in  foreign  ports,  how  far  exempt  from  local  lawB,  §  105  170 

destruction  of,  at  sea,  §  359  d 506 

destruction  of  neutral,  §  359  6 507 

condemnation  of,  by  consul  in  neutral  country,  §  389  ....  532 

captured  in  neutral  waters,  §  428    579 

carried  into  neutral  ports,  §  434  d 588 

fitted  out  as  ships  of  war,  §  ZAO 524 

their  reception  in  neutral  ports,  §  434  f 690 

PROBATE  of  wUls  in  England,  §  137  a    221 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  REM,  effect  of,  §  134 219 

rule  of  decision  in,  §  135 219 

conclusiveness  of  sentence,  §  138     221 

against  absent  parties,  §  142   226 

PROPERTY  of  a  State,  rights  of,  §  161.     (See  Public  Property)  260 

of  individuals  captured  in  war,  §  316     480 

title  to,  §  359.     (See  Private  Property) 503 

of  the  same  owner,  in  different  States,  §  77 128 

in  a  State,  how  regulated,  §  86    142 

PROTECTORATE  of  England  over  the  Ionian  Islands,  §  35    . .  52 

of  Turkey  over  Roumania  and  Servia,  §  36 55 

cessation  of,  after  the  war  with  Russia,  §701i 112 

PROVISIONS  as  contraband  of  war,  §  488 656 

British  order  of  1795,  as  to,  §  493.     (See  Naval  Stores)  . .  6G0 

PRUSSIA,  discussion  with  United  States  as  to  privilege  of  an 

ambassador's  house,  §  228   341 

Silesian  loan  case,  §  394 538 

discussion  with  United  States  as  to  free  ships  free  goods, 

§  456    628 
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PUBLIC  debts,  how  affected  by  a  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  30  46 

effect  of  treaties  on,  §  29  a 46 

pa\Tnent  of,  by  treaty,  §  30  a 47 

during  war,  §  308  a 433 

domain,  how  affected  by  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  31  47 

property  of  a  Statej  §  161     260 

title  to,  by  conquest  and  discovery,  §  165 261 

ships.     (See  Ships  of  War.) 

QUADEUPLE  ALLIANCE  of  1824,  account  of,  §  76 123 

EANSOM  of  captured  property,  §  411   553 

British  law  of,  §  411  a 555 

EATIFICATION  of  treaties,  §  256    366 

EAVAGING-  territory  during  war,  §  347 487 

of  American  towns  by  British  forces,  §  348 488 

EEAL  PEOPERTY  go'verned  hy  lex  loci,  %  ^\    132 

title  to,  how  transferred  in  war,  §  398 543 

EEAL  UNION  of  two  States,  §  41   67 

EEBELS  as  pirates,  §  124  a   201 

diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  States,  §  209  a 324 

EECALL,  letters  of,  §  251   360 

EECAPTUEE,  rules  respecting,  §  360 507 

from  pirates,  §  361    507 

of  neutral  property,  §  363    509 

from  an  enemy,  §  367    513 

laws  of  different  countries  as  to,  §  371   518 

by  a  non-commissioned  vessel,  §  381 524 

RECIPEOCITY  as  to  confiscating  enemy's  goods  in  the  country, 

§  301    424 

as  to  recapture  of  ships  of  allies,  §  368 614 

EECOGNITION  of  new  States,  §  27 41 

internal  sovereignty  does  not  depend  on,  §  20 34 

of  belligerency,  §  27  b 41 

of  independence,  §  27    41 

when  to  be  accorded,  §  27  d 43 

of  Greece  and  Belgium,  |  27  e 44 

of  Texas  and  Hungary,  ^  27  f 44 

of  the  South  American  Eepublics,  §  27  d 43 

REDEESS  between  nations  by  force,  §  290 411 

REFOEMATION,  wars  of,  §  63 91 

EEPAIES  to  belligerent  ships  of  war  in  neutral  States,  §  434  b      587 

EEPRI8AL8,  nature  and  effect  of,  §  291 412 

in  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  §  293  a    414 

against  Brazil,  §  293  b 415 

for  uniust  sentence  of  foreign  court,  S  391    533 

on  ambassador  sent  to  an  enemy,  §  318 446 

on  persons  domiciled  in  the  country,  §  318    446 
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EEaUISITIONS  during  war,  §  411  1  562 

EESCUE.     (See  Recapture.) 

RETALIATION,  vindictive  and  amicable,  §290 411 

EEVENUE  LAWS  not  enforced  by  other  States,  §  91 226 

RHINE,  THE,  navigation  of,  §  198 301 

RIVERS,  rights  of  na^ngating,  §  192    297 

use  of  their  banks,  §  194 298 

rules  of  Treaty  of  Vienna  respecting,  §  197 299 

ROME,  occupation  of,  by  France,  §  76  c 127 

ROMILLY,  SIR  S.,  views  of,  as  to  works  of  art  in  the  Louvre, 

§  354    496 

ROUMANIA  formed  by  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 

§  36  a 55 

end  of  protectorate  of  Russia  over,  §  36  a 65 

former  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §  36 55 

proclaimed  a  kingdom,  §  36  a 55 

ROYAL  HONOURS,  to  what  States  accorded,  §  153 252 

RULE  OF  1756,  statement  of,  §  508 683 

applications  of,  in  America,  §  608  b   686 

RUSSIA,  union  of,  to  Toland,  §  43   69 

dispute  with  United  States  as  to  north-west  coast,  §  168. .  265 

treaty  on  the  subject,  §  169 266 

treaty  with  England  on  the  same  subject,  §  170 267 

cession   of   protectorate   over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 

§  36  a 55 

war  with  Turkey  in  1877,  §  70  f Ill 

obstruction  of  the  Danube  by,  §  197  a 300 

naval  force  of,  in  the  Black  Sea,  §  70  C 108 


SAFE-CONDUCT  issued  during  war,  §  408 549 

SALLY,  THE,  case  of,  §  103 164 

SALUTES,  maritime,  §  160    258 

SALVAGE  on  recapture,  §  360   507 

from  pirates,  §  361 507 

of  neutral  property,  §  363     509 

when  the  ship  might  have  been  condemned,  §  366 511 

actual  rescue  necessary,  §  382 525 

rate  of,  §  384 628 

SAN  MARINO,  RepubHc  of,  §  36  d 61 

SAVAGES,  employment  of,  in  war,  §  344  a 479 

SAVIGNY  on  the  foundation  of  international  law,  §  13 21 

SAVOY,  neutrality  of  part  of ,  §  420  a  571 
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SCHELDT,  navigation  of  the,  §  198 298 

tolls,  redemption  of,  §  196  a     299 

SCOTCH  MAEEIAGES,  clandestine,  §  93  d  149 

SEAECH,  right  of,  §  524     704 

when  there  is  a  convoy,  §  525 704 

immunity  of  public  ships  from,  §  441 614 

English  treaties  as  to  slave-trade,  §  126     206 

SELE-DEFENCE,  right  of,  §  62    87 

SELE-PEESERYATION,  right  of,  §  61  86 

SEMI-SOVEEEIGN  STATE  defined,  §  34 51 

does  not  enjoy  royal  honours,  §  156    254 

SENTENCE,  exterritorial  operation  of  criminal,  §  121 198 

conclusiveness  of  foreign,  in  rem,  §  138 221 

unjust,  of  foreign  court,  a  ground  for  reprisals,  §  391     .  .  533 

SEEVIA,  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §  36  b     55 

war  with  Turkey,  §  70  d 110 

proclaimed  a  kingdom,  §  36  b 55 

resignation  of  King  Milan,  §701   117 

SETTING  FOETH  as  a  vessel  of  war,  what  amounts  to,  §  380  524 

SHIPS,  national  character  of ,  §  340 469 

exceptional  case,  where  the  flag  was  not  conclusive  of  the 

nationality,  §  340  a    470 

who  may  own  British,  §  340  b     470 

sale  of,  by  belligerents,  §  355  d 500 

SHIPS  OF  "WAR,  on  what  terms,  admitted  into  foreign  ports, 

§  95 151 

implied  permission  to  enter  foreign  ports,  §  100 156 

have  different  privileges  to  merchant  vessels,  §  101 158 

Spanish,  seized  in  Holland,  §  101   159 

exemption  of,  does  not  justify  acts  of  aggression,  §  104  . .  169 

does  not  extend  to  their  prizes,  §  105 170 

on  the  high  seas  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106     171 

what  amounts  to  setting  forth  as,  §  380 524 

French  treaty  as  to  their  admission  to  American  ports, 

§  425 577 

reception  of,  in  neutral  ports  during  war,  §  434 586 

liability  of,  to  legal  process,  §  101  a 161 

slaves  and  criminals  escaping  to,  §  103  c 167 

reception  of  fugitive  slaves  on,  §  133  c ,.  218 

Bale  of,  by  neutrals  to  belligerents,  §  439  z 611 

not  subject  to  right  of  search,  §  441 614 

SHOEE,  extent  of  the  term,  §  178 277 

SIEGES,  rules  of  Hague  Convention  as  to,  §  411  f 659 

SILE8IAN  LOAN,  causes  arising  out  of,  §  394 638 
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SLAVE  TEADE,  how  regarded  by  the  law  of  nations,  §  125   . .  206 

treaties  relating  to,  §  126 206 

decisions  of  courts  as  to,  §  127    208 

held  to  be  not  contrary  to  international  law,  §  133 214 

treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States,  §  126  a.  .  208 

general  act  of  Berlin  Conference,  §  126  b 208 

SLAVES,  fugitive,  escaping  to  ships  of  war,  §  103  b 166 

reception  of  fugitive,  on  ships  of  war,  §  133  0 218 

ownership  in,  recognized  by  law  of  1-jigland,  §  133  a. . . .  217 

escaping  to  foreign  countries,  §  133  b    217 

in  the  United  States,  §  133  d 218 

SLIDELL  AND  MASON,  the  Confederate  envoys,  capture  of, 

§109b    178 

SOUND,  THE,  claim  of  Denmark  to  sovereignty  over,  §  183  . .  286 

convention  of  1841  respecting,  §  184 288 

dues,  abolition  of,  §  184  a    288 

SOUECES  OF  INTEENATIONAL  LAW,  §  15  24 

SOUTH  AMEEICAN  EEPUBLICS,  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence, §  26   40 

SOVEEEIGN  princes,  the  subjects  of  international  law,  §  18   . .  33 

when  abroad,  §  95 150 

personal  exemption  of,  from  arrest  abroad, 

§  97 . .  153 

titles  of,  §  159    256 

suits  against  foreign,  §  101  b 1 G2 

power,  effects  of  change  in,  §  28 44 

and  State,  sometimes  used  synonymously,  §  19  . .  33 

States,  detined,  §  33    50 

equality  of,  §  33 60 

rights  of ,  §  &0 86 

titles  of,  §  159 256 

SOVEEEIGNTY  defined,  §  20  34 

internal  and  external,  §  20 34 

how  acquired,  §  21    34 

recognition  of,  of  a  new  country,  §  26    40 

SPAIN,  war  with  her  colonies,  §  67 95 

complaints  of,  as  regards  American  privateers,  §  439  1    . .  600 

dispute  with  England  as  to  Nootka  Sound,  §  167     263 

a  party  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  §  76     123 

SPIES,  treatment  of,  in  war,  §  344  a    479 

who  are  to  be  deemed,  §  411  g    559 

SPONSIONS,  ratification  of,  §  255    365 

ST.  LAWEENCE,  navigation  of  the,  §  203 309 

ST.  PETEESBUEG  DECLAEATION,  terms  of,  §  843  d 477 
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STATE,  definition  of,  §  17  31 

wliat  constitutes  a,  §  17    31 

acquisition  of  sovereignty  by,  §  21 34 

identity  of,  §  22 37 

effect  of  revolution  in,  §  22 37 

civil  war  in,  §  23    37 

how  affected  by  external  violence,  §  24 38 

tributary  and  vassal,  §  37     61 

single  or  united,  §  39     67 

distinguished  from  nation,  §  17  a    32 

idea  involved  in  the  term,  §  17  a     32 

meaning  of,  in  the  American  Constitution,  §  17  b    33 

extradition  of  its  own  subjects,  §  120  a 196 

protection  of  its  subjects  abroad,  §  151  I   242 

internal  independence  of,  §  72 120 

choice  of  rulers  by,  §  74    122 

compacts  restraining  the  independence  of,  §  75    122 

exclusive  power  of  legislation,  §  77    128 

power  of,  to  regulate  personal  status,  §  84    140 

extra-territorial  effect  of  laws  of,  §  84    140 

independence  of,  as  to  judicial  power,  §  111 182 

judicial  powers  over  foreigners  in  its  territory,  §  140  ....  223 

national  proprietary  rights,  §  161   260 

rights  of  legation,  §  207    321 

STATIEA,  THE,  case  of,  §  365 509 

STATUS,  personal,  laws  regulating,  §  84 140 

STEAITS,  jurisdiction  over,  §  181 283 

SUBJECTS,  protection  of,  when  abroad,  §  161  I    242 

extradition  of,  by  their  own  country,  §  120  a    196 

SUBMAEINE  CABLES  in  time  of  war,  §  537  b    721 

SUBSIDY,  treaties  of ,  §  279 392 

SUCCESSION,  universal,  regulated  bylaw  of  domicile,  §  83  a. .  139 

on  intestacy,  §  136 219 

SUEZ  CANAL,  international  position  of,  §  205  d  315 

neutralization  of,  §  206  d    317 

convention 806 

SWITZERLAND,  independence  of  its  cantons  recognized,  §  26..  40 

constitution  of,  §  67 82 

changes  in  the  constitution,  §  69  a 84 

mediation  respecting,  §  73    120 

neutrality  of,  §  416    566 

position  of,  during  wars  of  the  Frencli  Revolution,  §  417.  567 

alliance  with  other  powers  in  1815,  §  419    569 

rights  of,  as  to  part  of  Savoy,  §  420  a    571 


TERCEIIIA,  affair  of ,  §  439  n 601 

TERBITORLA.L  WATERS,  extent  of,  §  177  a   276 
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TEREITOEY  of  the  enemy,  ravaging  during  war,  §  347 487 

restoration  of,  after  peace,  §  546 728 

right  of  a  sovereign  over  his  own,  §  86 142 

passage  of  belligerent  through  neutral,  §  427 579 

debts  of,  when  transferred,  §  30  a 47 

TEXAS,  recognition  of  independence  of,  §  27  f   44 

debts  of,  when  united  to  United  States,  §  29  a 46 

TEXT  WRITERS,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15 24 

authority  of,  §  15  a    28 

TIBET,  relations  of,  with  China  and  England,  §  38  b    65 

TITLE  to  property  captured  in  war,  §  359    503 

to  real  property,  how  transferred  in  war,  §  398    543 

TITLES  of  sovereign  princes,  §  159     256 

TOLEN,  IGNACIO,  case  of,  §  151T 251 

TORPEDOES,  suggestion  as  to  restriction  on  use  of,  §  537  a   . .  721 

lawful  to  obstruct  channels  with,  §  537  a 721 

TOUSIG,  SIMON,  ease  of,  §  151  S    250 

TRADE  LAWS,  how  regarded  by  other  States,  §  114   184 

TRADE  WITH  THE  ENEMY,  unlawfuhiess  of,  §  309 434 

reasons  for  forbidding  it,  §  310   435 

American  decisions,  §  311     437 

quitting  hostile  territory  at  the  commencement  of  war, 

§  313  a    440 

strictness  of  the  rules,  §  315     443 

extent  of  the  restrictions  on,  §  315  b 443 

with  the  common  enemy,  unlawful  to  allies,  §  316 445 

contracts  with  the  enemy  proliibited,  §  317 446 

domicile,  during  war,  §  319 446 

house  of  trade  in  enemy's  country,  §  334 464 

license  from  the  enemy,  §  341 471 

TREASON,   by  British   subjects   abroad,   triable   in  England, 

§  113  a    184 

TREATIES,  a  source  of  international  law,  §§  15,  15  b 24,  29 

^           affecting  sovereignty  of  a  State,  §  25 38 

how  affected  by  a  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  28 44 

real  and  personal,  §  29 45 

modification  of  right  to  contract,  §  252 364 

form  of,  §  253     364 

when  they  require  ratification,  §  254 365 

refusal  to  ratify,  §  263 372 

auxiliary  legislative  measures,  §  266 375 

when  they  begin  to  bind,  §  264 373 

freedom  of  consent,  how  far  necessary,  §  267    376 

transitory,  when  perpetual,  §  268   377 

as  to  fisheries  between  the  United  States  and  England,  §  269  379 

the  operation  of  which  ceases  in  certain  cases,  §  275   ....  389 

revived  on  the  renewal  of  peace,  §  276 390 

of  guaranty,  §  277 391 

of  alliance,  §  278   392 
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rules  for  interpreting,  §  287 403 

commencement  of  their  operation,  §  266  a     376 

binding  effect  of,  as  to  debts,  §  29  a 46 

modifying  neutrality,  §  424 575 

inviolability  of,  declaration  respecting,  §  70  C 108 

list  of,  regarded  by  United  States  as  abrogated,  §  29  a  .  .  46 

TEEATIES  OF  PEACE,  power  of  making,  §  538 723 

dismemberment  of  States  by,  §  541    724 

power  to  make,  in  England,  §  542 726 

effects  of,  §  544 726 

uti  possidetis,  the  basis  of,  §  545 728 

restoration  of  teiTitory  by,  §  546 728 

commencement  of,  §  547   729 

cessation  of  hostilities  after,  §  548 730 

restoration  of  things  taken,  §  549   731 

breach  of,  §  550 732 

TEEATY  OF  LONDON,  1871,  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  §  70  c  ... .  107 

TEEATY  OF  PAEIS,  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  §  182  a    285 

as  to  navigation  of  the  Danube,  §  197  a    300 

as  to  mediation,  §  288  a    404 

close  of  Crimean  war  by,  §  70  b 108 

TEEATY  OF  WASHINGTON,  as  to  the  Canadian  fisheries, 

§  180  a    282 

articles  as  to,  now  abrogated,  §  180  a    282 

rules  of  international  law  in,  §  439  p 605 

text  of 783 

TEENT,  THE,  case  of ,  §  504  a 676 

as  regards  right  of  search,  §  109  b 178 

TEIBUNALS,  decisions  of,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15. .  27 

TEIBUTAEY  STATES,  instances  of,  §  37 61 

TEOPPAU  AND  LAYBACH,  congress  of ,  §  65    93 

TEUCE.     (See  Armistice.) 

flag  of,  §  411  h 560 

TUEKEY,  relation  of,  to  Europe,  §  70  a 106 

how  affected  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  §  70  b 108 

outbreak  of  last  war  with  Eussia,  §70f   Ill 

secret  agreement  with  England,  §70g Ill 

relation  of,  to  Eoumania  and  Sorvia,  §  36  a 55 

consular  jurisdiction  in,  §  110  a 181 

neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  §  182  a    284 

interforoncos  in,  §  70 104 

rights  of,  over  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles,  §  182  .  284 

TUSOALOOSA,  THE,  recoption  of,  at  Simon's  Bay,  §  434  f    . .  590 


UNION  of  two  States,  personal  and  real,  §  40 07 

incori>orttt(»,  §  42    69 

fodoral,  ^44   70 
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UNITED  STATES,  acquisition  of  sovereignty  by,  §  21     34 

acknowledgment  of  independence  of ,  §  26 40 

constitution  of,  §  62 78 

executive  power  in,  §  54  80 

treaty-making  power  in,  §  55 81 

list  of  treaties  regarded  as  abrogated  by,  §29a 46 

consular  treaty  with  China,  §  110  179 

extradition  treaty  with  England,  §  117 190 

treaty  with  Russia  as  to  the  north-west  coast,  §  169    ....  266 

expiration  of  the  treaty,  §  171 267 

former  claim  to  the  Mississippi,  §  201    305 

navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by,  §  203 309 

legislation  in,  §  54  a 81 

policy  of,  towards  European  States,  §  67  a    97 

practice  as  to  extradition,  §  116  C 187 

slavery  in,  §  133  d 218 

who  are  citizens  of,  §  161  M    245 

protection  of  citizens  abroad,  §  151  H    245 

expatriation  in,  §  161  L    244 

British  subjects  in,  during  the  civil  war,  §  151  P     247 

foreign  enlistment  Acts,  §  437 592 

complaints  of  England  during  the  civil  war,  §  439  0    ....  604 

Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  §439  p     605 

indirect  claims  at  Geneva,  §  439  U 608 

discussion  with  Prussia,  as  to  free  ships  free  goods,  §  456. .  628 

not  a  party  to  the  Declamtion  of  Paris,  §  358  a   503 

relations  of,  with  China,  §  13  a   22 

Japan,  §  13  a 23 

UNJUST  SENTENCE  of  foreign  court,  §  391    533 

UTI  POSSIDETIS,  basis  of  treaties  of  peace,  §  545 728 

UTILITY,  the  basis  of  international  law,  §4 5 


VATTEL,  system  of ,  §  9 11 

VENICE,  claim  of,  to  Adriatic  Sea,  §  186    291 

VERONA,  Congress  of ,  §  66  94 

VESSELS.     (See  Ships.) 

VICE- ADMIRALTY  prize  courts 773 

VIENNA,  TREATY  OF,  rules  as  to  navigation  of  rivers  in,  §  197  299 

VIOLATION  of  neutral  waters  by  capture,  §  428   579 

complaint  of  this,  only  to  come  from  the  neutral  State,  §  430  582 

restitution  of  property  for,  §  431 583 

of  blockade,  §  509 687 

of  blockade  by  egress,  §  520    701 

VIRGINIUS,  THE,  case  of,  §  124  d 203 

VISITATION  and  search,  right  of,  §  524.     (See  Search) 704 

VOGT,  CARL,  extradition  of,  §  116  d   188 

VOLUNTARY  law  of  nations,  §  8 H 
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WALLACHIA  formerly  a  semi-sovereign   State,  §  36.     (See 

Roumariia)  55 

WAE,  manuals  of  the  usages  of.     (See  Manuals  of  the  Usages  of 
War.) 

right  of  making,  in  whom  vested,  §  294     416 

public  or  solemn,  §  295 416 

perfect  or  imperfect,  §  296    417 

declaration  of,  how  far  necessary,  §  297     418 

enemy's  property  in  the  country  at  the  commencement  of, 

§  298    420 

rights  of,  against  an  enemy,  §  342 472 

tendency  of  modern,  §  343  a    473 

wounded  in,  care  of,  §  343  b    474 

exchange  of  prisoners  of,  §  344  478 

persons  exempt  from  acts  of,  §  345 479 

question  as  to  merchant  seamen,  §  345  a   480 

capture  of  private  property  during,  §  346 480 

military  occupation  during,  §  346  c     484 

persons  authorized  to  engage  in,  §  356 501 

title  to  property  captured  in,  §  359 503 

quitting  hostile  territory  on  the  outbreak  of,  §  313  a  ...  .  440 

extent  of  intercourse  between  enemies,  §  315  b     443 

who  are  recognized  as  belligerents,  §  411  C  , 556 

cessation  of  hostilities,  §  548    730 

(See  also  Civil  War.) 

WAEEEN,  case  of,  §  151  P    247 

WASHINGTON,  burning  of,  by  the  British  forces,  §  351     491 

Treaty  of,  as  to  the  Canadian  fisheries,  §  180  a    282 

abrogation  of,  §  180  a     282 

as  to  violations  of  British  neutrality,  §  439  p.  .  605 

text  of   783 

"WILLS,  how  affected  by  change  of  domicile,  §  83  a 139 

oiE  British  subjects  made  abroad,  §  83  C 140 

"WOLF,  system  of,  §  7 10 

WOUNDED  in  war,  Geneva  convention  relating  to,  §  343  b     . .  474 

WRONGS  abroad,  jurisdiction  over,  in  England,  §  144  a 229 


ZOLLVEREIN,  formation  of  the,  §  61  c     78 

Accession  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to,  §  51  o 78 


THE  END. 
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up  to  date." 

CARRIERS.— Carver's  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Car- 
riage of  Goods  by  Sea. — Third  Edition.  By  Tboxab  Gilbsbt 
Cabvbb,  Esq.,  K.C.    Royal  8vo.    1900.  1/.  16*. 

"  A  reoogniied  authority."— ^o/icitor**  Jourmal. 

"  Mr.  Carver's  work  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  text-books  written  by  liring 
authors."— iaw  Quarierlj)  Jteview. 

"  The  law  of  common  carriers  is  nowhere  better  explained." — Late  Tiwtet. 
Macnamara's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods  and  Pas- 
sengers by  Land  and  Internal  Navigation. — By  Waltkb  Hknbt 
Macnamara,  Estj.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8to.     1888.        1/.  8*. 
CHANCERY,  a«d  Fide  ''Equity." 
Daniell's  Chancery  Practice. — The  Practice  of  the  Chancery  Divi^on 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  appeal  therefrom.     Seventh 
Edition,  with  references  to  the  companion  volume  of  Forms,  and  to 
the  Sixth  Edition  of  Setou's  Forms  of  Judgments  and  Orders.     By 
Cecil  C.  M.  Dale,  Chables  W.  Greenwood,  Sydney  E.  Wuxiams, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law,  and  Feakcis  A.  Steingkb,  Esq.,  of  the 
Central  Office.     2  vols.     Royal  Svo.     1901.  5/.  5*. 

"  .\n  acciu-ate  luid  exhaustive  store  of  the  information  required  for  oon- 
ductinpr  proceedings  in  the  fhanc-eiy  Division." — Sulii-Unrs'  Journal. 

"  With  Daniel!  the  jiractitioner  is  '  pei"sonally  t'unducted,'  and  there  are  very 
few  lawyei-8  who  will  not  be  grateful  for  such  guidance,  carried  out  as  it  is  by 
the  collaboration  of  the  most  competent  hands." — Law  Joumai. 

*^*  AU  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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CHANCERY— continued. 
Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  there- 
from. Fifth  Edition,  -with  summcories  of  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court :  Practical  Notes ;  and  references  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of 
Daniell's  Chancery  Practice,  and  to  the  Sixth  Edition  of  Seton'a 
Forms  of  Judgments  and  Orders.  By  Chakles  Buekbt,  Esq.,  a 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.     Royal  8vo.     1901.  2/.  10«. 

"  The  book  is  too  well-established  in  professional  favour  to  stand  in  need  of 
commendation,  but  its  reputation  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  present 
edition." — Solicitors' Journal. 

CHILDREN.— Hall's  Law  Relating  to  Children.  By  W.  Claezb 
Hall,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1894.  4«. 

CHURCH    LAW. —Whitehead's    Church    Law.— Being  a  Concise 

Dictionary  of   Statutes,   Canons,  Regulations,  and  Decided   Cases 

affecting  the  Clergy  and  Laity.     Second  Edition.     By  Benjamin 

Whttehbad,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1899.       10s.  6d. 

"A  perfect  mine  of  learning  on  all  topics  ecclesiastical." — Daily  Telegraph. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— Macassey  and  Strahan's  Law  relating  to 
Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Contractors. — With  a  Chapter 
on  Arbitrations.  Second  Edition.  By  L.  Livinoston  Macassky  and 
J.  A.  Steahan,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.   1897.   I2s.  Gd. 

COAL. — Cockburn's  Law  of  Coal,  Coal  Mining,  and  the  Coal 
Trade,  and  of  the  Holding,  Working,  and  Trading  with 
Minerals  generally.  —  By  John  Heney  Cockbuex,  Solicitor. 
Royal  Svo.     1902.  II.  16*. 

"  A  book  in  which  the  whole  law  of  mines  and  minerals  is  discussed  fully  and 
with  considerable  ability." — Law  Journal. 

'•  The  work  contains  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  single  book  on  the 
subject,  and  abounds  with  pnictical  hints  which  make  it  an  invaluable  text-book 
of  the  law  upon  this  particular  subject." — I'he  Sovereign. 

COLLIERIES:  (Management  and  Rating  of).— Hans  Hamilton 
and  Forbes'  Digest  of  the  Statutory  Law  relating  to  Manage- 
ment and  Rating  of  Collieries.— For  the  use  of  Colliery  Owners, 
Viewers  and  Inspectors.  By  H.  B.  Hans  Hamilton  and  Uequhaet 
A.  FoBBES,  EaqrH-jBarristers-at-Law.  Demy  Svo.  1902.  iVW,  1 7.v.  6rf. 

"  The  object  has  been  well  attained  in  the  present  volume,  the  whole  being  an 
eminently  practical  work." — /.aw  'J'imfs. 

"An  excellent  plan  successfully  earned  out." — Law  Journal. 

COLLISIONS.— Marsden's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collisions  at 
Sea. — Fourth  Edition.     By  Rbqinald  G.  Mabssbn,  Esq,,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     Demy  Svo.     1S97.  11.  8s. 
COMMISSION,— Hart.— J'tWe  "Auctioneers." 

COMMON    LAW.  — A,  B.  C.  (The)  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  1904,  -with  Diary  for  Appointments,  &c.     By 

Feancis  a.  Steinoee,  Esq. ,  of  the  Central  Office  of  the  Supreme 

Court.     Roy.  12mo.  Xet,  5s. 

Chitty's  Forms.— Vide  "  Forms." 

Elliott's  Outlines  of  Common  Law. — By  Mabtik  Elliott,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  Svo.     1898.  10,«.  Gd. 

Pollock    and    Wright's   Possession    In    the   Common    Law. — 

Parts  I.  and  II.  by  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart. ,  Barrister-at-Law.  Part  III. 

by  R.  8.  Weioht,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Svo.     1888.  8».  6d. 

Shirley. —  Vidt  '♦  Leading  Cases." 

Smith  s  Manual  of  Common  Law. — For  Practitioners  and  Students. 

Comprising  the  Fundamental  Principles,  with  useful  Practical  Rules 

and  I)o<;i«ions .     Eleventh  Edition.     By  0.  Spublino,  Esq.,  Borrister- 

Ht-T,Hw.     Demy  Svo.     1898.  16s. 

COMPANY  LAW.— Goirand.— !'(>//•  "French  Law." 

Hamilton's  Manual  of  Company  Law.    By  W.  F.  Hamilton,  Esq., 

LL.D.  Ijoud.,  K.O.     Second  Edition.    By  tlio  Autlior,  assisted  by 

PsBCT  TiMDAL-RoBKBTSOV,  EBq.,  B.A.,  Borristcr-at-Law.     Demy 

8vo.     1901.  1/.  Is. 

"  A  ■onnd  Mid  •minently  uwf  ul  manual  of  oompany  law."— 5o/ie«or«'  Journal, 

"A  sort  of  oodifloatlon  nf  thu  Uw,  tb«  notes  are  very  full,  and  all  oaaea  on 

the  rabjeot  Mem  to  be  olU.Hl."-/.itw  Magaiin*. 

*«*  AU  iUmdard  Law  Worki  art  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  hindingi. 
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COMPANY  Lk^— continued. 

Palmer's  Company  Law. — A  Practical  Handbook  for  Lawyers  and 

Business  Men.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1900,  and  Rules.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Francis  BEArFOET 
Paucee,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1902.  12».  6rf. 

"Palmer's  'Company  I^w'  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  oonvenient  text- 
books on  the  practitioner" H  bookshelf." — Law  Times. 

"  The  work  is  a  marvel— for  cleameaa,  fulneas,  and  aecnracy,  nothing  could 
be  better." — Lnw  Sotm. 

*'  Of  evpecial  use  to  students  and  buaineaa  men  who  need  a  dear  exposition  by 
a  master  hand." — Law  Jnumal. 

"  The  subjert  i«  dealt  with  in  a  clear  and  oomprehensiTe  manner,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  ir;*  "■  -' '  •  •  •  •  •  '••  •■■  i-«-r -~  *  ■■•  ♦■■  ■■♦v-.— .» towhom  a  knowledge 
of  Company  I. : 

"  All  the  T'l  '  substantial  manner, 

and  the  whole  "j  i.''  -  i  .  --  i-^.i  ...  ..  -i  ■..-..  .^  aujunct— is  collected  in 
an  appendix.  Perhaps  what  practising  lawyers  and  baiineM  men  will 
value  most  is  the  precious  quality  of  practicality."— ^"f  </"<"•««•'*  "«'«"*««'• 

"Popular  in  *.tvle,  also  aixuntte,  with  Buthcieuc  references  to  aathoritie*  to 
make  the  book  ut>eful  to  the  practitioner."— ?%«  Tiutfs. 

Palmer's  Companies  Act,  1900,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendix  containing  Prescribed  and  other  Forms,  together  with 
Addenda  to  "Company  PVecedenta."  Second  Edition.  By  Fbanctb 
Beaufoet  Palmeb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.  1901.  7«.  6rf. 
"It  is  essentially  a  book  that  all  interested  in  companieM  or  company  law 
should  procure." — Law  Times. 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents. — For  lue  in  relation  to  Companiea 

subject  to  the  Companies  Acts. 

Fart  I.  6ENEBAL  F0BM8.  Amnged  m  foUowa:— Promoten, 
Prospectuses,  Underwriting,  Agreements,  Memoranda  and  Articles 
of  Association,  Private  Companies,  Employes'  Boiiefita,  Resolutions, 
Notices,  Certificates,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Banking  and  Advance 
Securities,  Petitions,  Writa,  Pleadings,  Judgmraits  and  Orders, 
Reconstruction,  Amalgamation,  Special  Acts.  With  Copious  Notes 
and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Acts  and  Rules.  Eighth  Edition. 
By  FEANCifi  Beaufoet  Pauckb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at>Law,  assisted  by 
the  Hon.  Chablbs  Macnaqhtkk,  K.C,  and  Fkank  Evahb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1902.  U.  16«. 

"  Despite  his  many  competitom,  Mr.  Palmer 

'  Holds  solely  sovereign  sway  and  maatcrdom.' 
and  he  does  so  by  reason  of  hia  thoroaghnMs,  hia  metieal  aood  aamt,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  business  as  well  as  the  legal  ade  of  nis  sobjeet." — Law 

Quarterly  Hfview. 

"Mr.  Palmer's  works  on  Company  Law  are  all  beyond  criticiaa.  He  knowa 
more  of  the  subject  than,  perhaps,  any  other  m«nber  of  the  legal  profesaioa. 
His  books  have  for  many  prartictU  purposes  been  treated  as  being,  in  fact,  the 
very  law  itself.  It  is  a  subject  for  oon^fratnlation  of  all  oonoemed  that  this  book 
has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  that  the  important  statute  63  ft  64  Yiet.  e.  48  ia 
now  considered  throughout  the  text." — Law  JiagaziHt. 

"  No  company  law>  er  can  afford  to  be  without  it." — Law  Journal. 

Part  II.  WINDINO-UP  FOBMS  AHD  PSACTICE.    Arranged  as 

follows: — Compul.sorj'  Winding-L'^p,  Voluntary  Winding-Up.Wind- 
ing-Up  under  Super\'ision,  Arrangements  and  Compromises,  with 
Copious  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Acts  and  Rules.  Ninth  Edition. 
By  Fbancis  Bkaitfoet  Pauceb,  assisted  by  F&Axx  Evahs,  Esqrs., 
Barri.ster8-at-Law.     Royal  Svo.     1904.  1/.  12«. 

"Palmer's  'Company  Precedents'  ia  the  book  jMir  ttceeBeaee for pnetxtioners. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  think  of  which  should  be  within  the  ooTeca  wbjdi  we  do 
not  find." — Law  Journal. 

Part  III.  DEBENTUBES  AHD  OEBEHTUBE  STOCK,  including 
Debentures,  Trust  Deeds,  Stock  Certificates,  Resolutions,  Prospectuses, 
Writs,  Pleadings,  Judgments,  Orders,  Receiverships,  Notices,  Mis- 
cellaneous. W^ith  Copious  Notes.  Ninth  Edition.  By  Feascis  Beau- 
foet Palmes,  Estj.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  Svo.     1903.  25«. 

"  The  re^ult  of  much  ciireful  t-tudy Simply  invaluable  to  debenture- 
holders  and  to  the  legal  advisers  of  such  investors." — Financial  Stws. 

"  Embraces  practically  the  whole  law  relating  to  debentures  and  debenture 
stock.  .  .  .  Must  take  front  rank  among  the  works  on  the  subject." — Law  Tims. 

•^*  All  standard  Late  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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COMPANY  LA\N— continued. 

Palmer's  Private  Companies  and  Syndicates,  their  Formation  and 
Advantages ;  beiug  a  Concise  Popular  Statement  of  the  Mode  of  Con- 
verting a  Business  into  a  Piivate  Company,  and  of  establishing  and 
working  Private  Companies  and  Syndicates  for  Miscellaneous  Pur- 
poses. Nineteenth  Edition.  By  F.  B.  Paimee,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     12mo.     1904.  Mt,  Is. 

Palmer's  Shareholders,  Directors,  and  Voluntary  Liquidators' 
Legal  Companion. — A  Manual  of  Every-day  Law  and  Practice  for 
Promoters,  Shareholders,  Directors,  Secretaries,  Creditors,  Solicitors, 
and  Voluntary  Liquidators  of  Companies  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1900,  with  Appendix  of  useful  Forms.  Twenty-second  Edit. 
By  F.  B.  Paxmee,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.    1903.   Net,2s.&d. 

COMPENSATION.— Cripps'  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Compensation.  Fourth  Edition.  By  C.  A.  Ceipps,  Esq., 
K.C.     Royal  8vo.     1900.  \l.  bs. 

"  Mr.  Ciipps'  book  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best.  .  .  .  There  are  few  men 
•whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  exceeds  that  of  the  learned  author." — 
Law  Quarterly  Eevkw. 

COMPOSITION  DEEDS.— Lawrance.—  rid«  "Bankruptcy." 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE.— Farrer.—  71<?<;"  Vendors  &  Purchasers." 
Webster. —  Vide  "Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.— Dicey's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  England 
with  reference  to  the  Conflict  of  Laws. — By  A.  V.  Dicey,  Esq., 
K.C,  B.C.L.  With  Notes  of  American  Cases,  by  Professor  Mooee. 
Eoyal  Svo.    1896.  1/.  10*. 

CONSTITUTION.— Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution. 
By  Sir  "William  R.  Akson,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo. 
Parti.     Parliament.   Third  Edition.     1897.  12».  6rf. 

Part  II.     The  Crown.     Third  Edition.  [Fn  t/ie  press.) 

CONTRACT  OF  SALE.— Blackburn.- T'trfe  "Sales." 
Moyle's  Contract  of  Sale  in  the  Civil  Law. — By  J.  B.  Motlb, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo.    1892.  10«.  6d. 

CONTRACTS.— Addison  on  Contracts.— A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Contracts.  Tenth  Edition.  By  A.  P.  Perceval  Keep  and  William 
E.  GoBDON,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1903.      21.  2s. 

"  Essentially  the  practitioner's  text-book." — Law  Journal. 

"  Among  all  the  works  on  Contracts,  there  is  none  more  useful  to  the  practi- 
tioner than  Addison." — Lata  Times. 

Anson's  Principles  of  the  English   Law  of  Contract.— By  Sir 
W.R.  Akson,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Tenth  Edit.    1903.    10s.  Gd. 
Fry. —  Vide  "  Specific  Performance." 

Leake's  Law  of  Contracts.— Principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts. 

By  the  late  S.  Maetin  Leake.     Fourth  Edition.    By  A.  E.  Ramdall, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1902.  32s. 

"  The  high  Ntandard  attained  in  the  former  issues  has  been  well  sustained, 

and  the  work  carefully  revised  and  brought  well  up  to  diitc."—Law  Titnrn. 

"A  full  and  reliable  guide  to  the  pnnciplos  of  the  EngliNh  I>aw  of  Contract 
....  tliiM  edition  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation  which  the  book  has  mudu 
for  Itself."—  l.nw  Journal. 

"Ailminibly  suited  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  practitioner  ....  tlie  work 
ii  complete,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference."— So/iciVor.i'  Journal. 

Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract.— A  Treatise  on  the  General 
PrincijiloH  conciTiiing  tlio  Validity  of  Agreements  in  the  Law  of 
England.  Bovcutb  Edition.  By  Sir  Fbkdkkiok  Pollock,  Bart., 
Barriffter-at-Law,  Author  of  " 'The  Law  of  Torts,"  "Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Parteewhip,"  &o.    Domy  Svo.     1902.  1/.  S«. 

"A  work  which,  in  our  opinion,  tbowi  great  ability,  a  diaoeming  intelleot,  a 
comprab«naive  mind,  and  punataking  induatry."— £«•«  Journal, 

•*♦  All  ttandardLaw  Workiar$k«pt  in  Stoek^  in  law  ealf  and othtr  bindings. 
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CONVEYANCING.— Brickdale  &  Sheldon.— 7't(/«  "Land Transfer." 
Dickins'  Precedents  of  General  Requisitions  on  Title,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Observations.     Second  Edition.     Bj  Hsbbkbt 
A.  Dickins,  Esq.,  Solicitor.     Royal  12mo.     1S98.  St. 

"  We  cannot  do  betttT  than  advise  every  lawyer  with  a  conTeyancing  prmctioe 
to  purchase  the  little  boolf  and  place  it  on  his  shelves  forthwith.' — Late  SoUt. 
Eaton  and  Purceli, —  Vide  "Land  Charges  Acta." 
Farrer. —  Vide  "  Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

Greenwood's  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Conveyancing.  To 
which  are  added  Concise  Common  Forms  in  Conveyancing^. — Ninth 
Edition.  Etlited  bv  Haeey  GBSKinrooo,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Roy.  8vo.     1897.  1/. 

*'  We  should  like  to  see  it  placed  by  hi*  principal  in  the  haads  of  enry  utidad 
clerk.    One  of  the  most  uiseful  praetieal  works  w«  haTVvrer  ■eaa."— /.aw  Slit.  Jo. 

Hood  and  Chaliis'Conv- -"■"?,  Settled  Land.and Trustee  Acts, 

and  other  recent  Acts  nTeyanoingr.    With  Commentariea. 

Sixth  Edition.     By  Pi  :       '  iwelbb,  assisted  bj  J.  I.  Stxauvs, 

Esqrs.,  Barrist^rs-at-Law.     Royal  8ro.     1901.  II, 

•'This  is  the  best  «y>! lection  of   «<onT«y«n<»jB«f  «ptatat«s  with  which  w«  an 

acquainted.    .    .    .    ""'  '    -         '  •'         -   -       *  ries  which  form  part  of  this 

book  is  BO  well  knovv  n  fixna  us." — I.tiieJourmai, 

Jackson  and  Gos  chase  and   Mortgage 

Deeds. — By  W.  lIuWLii:ii  Jacksox  and  Toosold  Goasxr,  Ewjrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1899.  7«.  W. 

"Not  the  1< " -''  ^f  the  eolleetion  is  that  each  Preeadent  is eomplete  in 

itself,  so  that  i  '>oat  and  adapt«tioa  from  otbar  parts  of  the  book  at« 

necessary."—  ■*■       ^^ 

Prideaux's  Prucuuunts  in  Conveyancing — With  Dinsartstki  oo 
its  Law  and  Practice.  18th  Edition.  By  Johh  Wbxxookbb  and 
Benjaxix  Lexnabd  Chebbt,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  2  t«>Is. 
Royal  8vo.     1900.  3/.  10«. 

" '  Frideaux '  is  the  best  work  oa  ConTejraaeinf ."— £«w  Jourmmt. 

"  Aoourate,  conasa,  elear,  and  eompraBauiTe  in  seope,  and  «•  kaov  of  no 
treatise  upon  OoaTejaneug  whick  is  ao  ffOMnllr  oaefal  to  the  prartittnwst.**— 
Late  TVaiM.  

Strachan's  Practical  Conveyancing.  By  Waucsb  Sr&iCHur,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  IJmo.     1901.  St.  6d. 

Webster. —  Vide  "  Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

CORONERS.— Jervis  on  Coroners.— The  Coroners  Acts,  1887  aad 
1892.  With  Forms  and  Precedents.  Sixth  Edition.  By  R  £. 
MKI.SHKIXKB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8vo.     1898.        10«.  6d. 

COSTS.— Hough's  Handy  Guide  to  County  Court  Costs.— Con- 
taining the  Scales  of  Costa  and  Fees  authorized  in  County  Courts  ; 
with  u.seful  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs  on  Ordinal  y  and  Default 
Summonses,  Employers'  Liability,  Companies  Winding  Up,  Re- 
mitted Actions,  Garnishee,  Interpleader,  Admiralty,  and  other  pro- 
ceedings, also  extracts  from  the  County  Court  Act,  1888,  the  Rules, 
with  Practine  Notes  and  Notes  of  Decisions ;  together  with  extracts 
from  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  Rules  and  Precedents 
of  Bills  of  Costs  thereunder,  and  of  Costs  of  Appeal  from  the  County 
Court.  Third  Edition.  By  A.  Pebcy  Hocqh,  Law  Accountant  and 
Costs  Draftsman.     Demy  8vo.     1903.  12«.  6d. 

"This  edition  will  be  very  acceptable  to  practitioners  in  the  county  courts." 
— Z><ii^*  Journal, 

Johnson's  Bills  of  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council.  Proceedings 
in  the  County  Court  and  the  Mayor's  Courts,  &c.  Conveyancing 
Costs  and  Costs  between  Solicitors  and  their  Clients ;  with  Orders 
and  Rules  as  to  Costs  and  Court  Fees,  and  Notes  and  Decisions 
relating  thereto.  By  Hoback  Maxwell  Johxsok,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     Second  Edition.     Royal  8vo.     1901.  1^.  15*. 

Summerhays    and   Toogood's   Precedents  of    Bills  of  Costs. 

Seventh  Edition.    By  Thoenton  Toogood,  Thoiias  Chaslbs  Sotoceb- 

HAY8,  and  C.  GiLBKBT  Babbeb,  Solicitors.   Royal  8vo.    1896.     1/.  10*. 

*,*  All  ttandard  Lav>  Workt  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindingt. 
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COSTS — continued. 
Webster's  Parliamentary  Costs. — Private  Bills,  Election  Petitions, 
Appeals,  House  of  Lords.    Fourth  Edition,     By  0.  Cavanaqh,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8vo.     1881.  \l. 

COUNTY  COURTS,— The  Annual  County  Co'urts  Practice,  1904, 
including  the  1903  Rules. — By  His  Honour  Judge  Smtly,  K.C, 
assisted  by  W.  J.  Beooks,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  \l.  6». 

*^t*  A  thin  paper  edition  in  1  Vol.  may  be  had,  price  25«. 
"  Invaluable  to  the  County  Court  practitioner." — Law  Journal. 
Hough's  County  Court  CosXs.— Vide  "  Costs." 

COVENANTS. — Hamilton's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Covenants. — By  G.  Bauivtin  HAim/roN,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.     1888.  Is.  6rf. 

CRIMINAL  LAW. — Archboid's  Pleading,  Evidence  and  Practicein 
Criminal  Cases. — With  the  Statutes,  Precedents  of  Indictments,  &c. 
Twenty-second  Edition.  By  William  E.  Ckaies  and  Guy  Stephen- 
box,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Demy  Svo.  1900.  \l.  \\s.  &d. 
"  '  Archbold '  is  the  one  indispensable  book  for  every  barrister  or  solicitor  who 
practises  regiilarly  in  the  criminal  Courts." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

Chitty's  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  Criminal  Law. — (Re- 
printed from  *  'Chitty's  Statutes.")  With  an  Introduction  and  Index. 
By  W.  F.  Ceaies,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.    1894.      10s. 

Disney  and  Gundry's  Criminal  Law. — A  Sketch  of  its  Principles 
and  Practice.  By  Heney  W.  Disney  and  Haeold  Gundey,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1896.  7«.  6d. 

Kenny's  Outlines  of  Criminal  Law.    Demy  8vo.     1902.  10s. 

Kenny's  Selection  of  Cases  Illustrative  of  English  Criminal 
Law.— Demy  8  vo.     1901,  12s.  6rf. 

Kershaw's  Brief  Aids  to  Criminal  Law. — With  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
cedure and  Evidence.  By  Hilton  Keeshaw,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     Royal  12mo.     1897.  3*. 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases. — 
Twelfth  Edition.  By  A.  P.  Peeceval  Keep,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  DemySvo.  1898.  II.  lis.  6d. 
"To  the  criminal  lawyer  it  is  his  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  What 
Boscoe  says  most  judges  will  accept  without  question." — Law  Times. 

Russell's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.- Sixth  Edit. 

By  Hoeace  Smith,  Esq.,  Metropolitan  Pohce  Magistrate,  and  A.  P. 

Peeceval  EIeep,  Esq.     3  vols.    Roy.  Svo.    1896.  5/.  15s.  6d. 

"  No  librarj'  can  be  said  to  be  complete  without  Russell  on  Crimes." — Law  Times. 

"  Indispensable  in  every  Coiirt  of  criminal  justice." — T/if  Times. 

Shirley's  Sketch  of  the  Criminal  Law. — Second  Edition.  ByCHASLBS 
Stephen  Huntee,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   DemySvo.    1889.    7s.  6d. 
Warburton, —  Vide  "  Leading  Cases." 

DEATH  DUTI ES.— Freeth's  Acts  relating  to  the  Estate  Duty  and 
other  Death  Duties,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Rules 
Regulating  Proceedings  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  Appeals 
under  the  Acts  and  a  List  of  the  Estate  Duty  Forms,  with  copies  of 
some  which  are  only  issued  on  Special  Application.  Third  Edition. 
By  Evelyn  Feeeth,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  Estate  Duties  for  Ireland, 
formerly  Deputy-Controller  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties. 
DemySvo.     1901.  12s.  6rf. 

"  The  ofiicial  position  of  the  Author  renders  his  opinion  on  questions  of  prooe- 
dun>  of  grriit  value,  and  we  think  tliiit  (liiH  liook  will  be  found  very  usdhil  to 
nolicitora  who  have  to  prepare  accounlM  for  ii\iiy."—Snlicitnrs'  Journal. 

Harman's  Finance  Act,  1894,  and  tke  Acts  amending  the  same 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Death  Duties,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  Estate  Duty  and  Settlement  Estate  Duty.  AVith  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  and  an  Ai)pondix.  By  J.  E.  Hauman,  Esq., 
BarriHter-at-Law.     St'(;on<l  l">diti(>n.     Roy,  12ino      19();{.  fis. 

"Cm  be  reoomnmndi'd  us  a  roliable  iruido  to  an  Act  which  dep(>ndM  to  a  great 
•stent  on  the  dolinitionM  of  its  expressions."— /.aw  QuurUrly  lUvirw. 

•»•  All  Btmdard  Law  Works  are  kept  it  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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DEBENTURES  AND  DEBENTURE  STOCK.— Palmer's  Com- 
pany Precedents.— For  u.>e  in  relation  to  Companies  subject  to 
the  Companies  Acts. 

Part  III.  DEBEBTUEES  AND  DEBENTTJBE  STOCK,  including 
Debentures,  Trust  Deeds,  Stock  Certificates,  Resolutions,  Prospectuses, 
Writs,  Pleadings,  Judgments,  Orders,  Receiverships,  Notices,  Miscel- 
laneous. With  Copious  Not«s.  Ninth  Edition.  By  Fkancis  Beaufobt 
Palmee,  Esq.,  Barrifter-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1903.  'lbs. 

"  The  result  of  murh  careful  study Simply  invaluable  to  debenture- 

holdeiii  and  t<j  the  li-^l  advis^i-H  of  such  investors." — Funmcial  Xevt. 

"  Embiuees  practically  tlic  »hok'  law  rt- iHtiii)?  to  drbenture*  and  debenture 
stock Musi  take  front  rank  aiiionsf  tlie  works  on  the  Rubject." — Lam  Times. 

DECISIONS  OF  SIR  GEORGE  JESSEL.— Peters  Analysis  and 
Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  Sir  George  Jessel ;  with  Notes,  &c. 
By  Apslky  Pktek  Pktkb,  SoliciUjr.     Demy  8vo.     1883.  16*. 

DIARY,— Lawyers' Companion  (The)  and  Diary,  and  London  and 
Provincial  Law  Directory  for  1904.— For  the  use  of  the  Legal 
Profession,  Public  Coinpauies,  Justioed,  Merchants,  Estate  Agents, 
Auctioneers,  &c.,  &o.  Edited  byEowm  Latxaji,  Em]-,  Barrister-at- 
Law  ;  and  contains  TaM'  '  ' '  -  in  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
and  Coiuity  Court,  ic;  M  ryof  County,  Local  GoTemment, 

and  Parish  Business;  (J... ipreme  Court;  Summary  of  8t«- 

tutesof  1903  ;  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  l*ractieal  Statutes  since  1820; 
Schedule  of  Stamp  Duties ;  Legal  Time,  Interest,  Discount,  Income, 
Wages  and  other  Tables  ;  the  New  Death  Duties ;  and  a  variety  of 
matters  ofpractical  utility :  together  with  a  complete  List  of  the  English 
Bar,  and  London  and  Country  Solicitors,  with  date  of  adiiUMion  and 
appointments.  Publisrkd  Ajhrtaixt.  Fifty>eighth  Ian*.  1904. 
Issued  in  the  following  forms,  octavo  size,  strongly  bonnd  in  eloth  : — 

1 .  Two  days  on  a  page,  plain Ss.Od. 

2.  The  above,  umnutxvKD  with  plain  paper  .         .         .         .70 

3.  Two  days  on  a  page,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns       .  5   6 

4.  The  above,  with  money  columns,  ii«TKBt.XATXi>  with  plain  paper  8   0 
6.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  plain         .         .         .         .         .         .76 

6.  The  above,  intrblxavkd  with  plain  paper  .         .         .96 

7.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns   8   6 

8.  The  above,  inteblsatsd  with  plain  paper  .  .  10    6 

9.  Three  days  on  a  page,  ruled  blue  lines,  without  money  columns  .  3    6 
Th*  Diary  contains  mtmarmmdm  »/  L*fml  Bunmua  tknm§h»ut  tk»  Ymr,  vitk 

•N  JntUx  for  TMUhf  nftnmm. 

"  The  legal  Whitaker."— S«/Mr(/ay  Btvitv). 

"  The  amount  of  mformation  packed  within  the  eOT«n  of  this  well-known 
book  of  reference  is  almost  increaible.  In  #iMit<4W  to  tite  Diary,  it  eontaios 
nearly  800  pa^ee  of  closely  printed  matter,  none  of  whidieonld  be  omitted  withont, 
periiape,  detracting  from  the  usefulnesi  of  the  book.  Tlie  pabliahfln  ssmb  ta 
have  made  it  their  aim  to  include  in  the  Compantoa  every  item  of  infamatioa 
which  the  most  exacting  lawy»  eoold  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  its  pa^ee,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  praetiauiir  eoiienor,  who  has  experienced  the  luxury  of 
having  it  at  his  elbow,  will  ever  be  likely  to  tiV  to  do  without  it."—  Ltno  Journal. 

DICTIONARY. — Stroud  s  Judicial  Dictionary,  or  Interpreter  of 
Words  and  Phrases  by  the  British  Judges  and  Parliament. — 
Second  Edition.  By  F.  Sntoin),  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  3  vols, 
Roy.  8vo.     1903.  4/.  4«. 

Note. — It  is  believed  this  work  is  unique.  It  had  no  predecessor  and 
has  no  rival ;  it  differs  entirely  from  the  Law  Lexicons  of  Wharton  and 
Sweet.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Engii»h  Language  (in  its  phrases  aa 
well  as  sing'le  words) ,  so  far  as  that  language  has  received  interpre- 
tation by  the  British  Judges  and  Parliament  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Cases  are  cited  in  support  of  every  definition. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  must  find  a  place  in  every  law  library.  It  is  difScult  to 
exaggerate  its  usefulness.  This  book  is  invaluable,  not  only  as  a  labour-saving 
machine,  but  as  a  real  contribution  to  legal  literature.  Mr.  Stroud's  work  is  a 
stand-ird  classic  of  the  law."— i^aw  Journal,  Dec.  28.  1903. 

"  It  may  be  called  an  authoritative  dictionary  of  the  English  language."— Law 
Times,  Jan.  30,  1904. 

*,*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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D\CT\OHARy— continued. 

The  Pocket  Law  Lexicon. — Explaining  Technical  "Words,  Phrases 

and  Maxims  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Roman  Law.    Third  Edition. 

By  Hknet  G.  Rawson  and  Jaaies  F.  Remnant,  Esqrs.,  Barristers- 

at-Law.     Fcap.  8vo.     1893.  6s.  6d. 

"  A  wonderful  little  legal  Dictionary." — Indermaur's  Law  Students'  Journal. 
Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. — Forming  an  Epitome  of  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land, and  containing  full  Explanations  of  Technical  Terms  and 
Phrases,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  Commercial,  with  selected 
Titles  from  the  Civil,  Scots  and  Indian  Law.  Tenth  Edition. 
With  a  New  Treatment  of  the  Maxims.  By  J.  M.  Lkly,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Super-royal  Svo.    1902.  1^.  18«. 

"An  encyclop8edia  of  the  law." 

"The  new  edition  seems  to  us  to  be  very  complete  and  perfect,  and  a  copy 
of  it  should  be  procured  bv  every  practising  solicitor  without  delay.  A  better 
value  for  his  money  in  the  law  book  market  a  practitioner  could  not,  we  are  .sure, 
get.  Of  the  many  boo  its  we  have  to  refer  to  in  our  work  no  volume  is,  we  believe, 
more  often  taken  down  from  the  shelf  than  '  Wharton.*  " — Law  Notes. 

DIGESTS. 
MEWS'  DIGEST  OF  ENGLISH  CASE  LAW.— Containing  the  Reported 
Decisions  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  a  Selection  from  those  of  the 
Irish  Courts,  to  the  end  of  1897.     (Being  a  New  Edition  of  ' '  Fisher's 
Common  Law  Digest  and  Chitty  's  Equity  Index . " )  Under  the  general 
Editorship  of  John  Mews,  Barrister-at-Law.  16  vols.  Roy.  Svo.  £20 
(Bound  in  half  calf  ,  gilt  top,  £3  net  extra.) 
"  A  vast  undertaking.  .  .  .  We  have  tested  several  parts  of  the  work,  with  the 
result  of  confirming  our  impression  as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  work  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  lawyers." — The  Times. 

The  Annual  Digest  for1898, 1899,1900,1901,1902  and  1903. 
By  John  Mews,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  Svo.  each  15«. 

%*  This  Digest  is  also  issued  quarterly,  each  part  being  cumulative. 
Price  to  Subscribers,  for  the  four  parts  payable  in  advance,  net  1 7». 
"  The  practice  of  the  law  without  Mews'  Annual  would  be  almost  an  impos- 
sibility."— Law  Times. 

Mews'  Digest  of  Cases  relating  to  Criminal  Law  down  to  the 
end  of  1897. — By  John  Mews,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal 
Svo.     1898.  II.  5s. 

Law  Journal  Quinquennial  Digest,  1896-1900.— An  Analytical 
Digest  of  Cases  Published  in  the  Law  Journal  Reports,  and  the  Law 
Reports,  during  the  years  1896-1900,  with  references  to  the  Statutes 
passed  during  the  same  period.  By  Jahes  S.  Hendeeson,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     1901.  II.  lOs. 

Woods  and  Ritchie's  Digest  of  Cases,  Overruled,  Approved,  or 
otherwise  specially  considered  in  the  English  Courts  to  the 
end  of  1902  :  with  Extracts  from  the  Judgments  dealing  with  the 
same.  By  W.  A.  G.  Woods  and  J.  Ritchie,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at- 
Law. — Being  a  New  Edition  of  "Dale  and  Lehmann's  Digest." 
2  VoLs.     Royal  Svo.  (In  the  press.) 

DISCOVERY.— Bray's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Discovery,  with 
Practice  Notes. — By  Edward  Bray,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  Svo.     1904.  M-t,  3s. 

DISTRESS.— Oldhanfi  and  Foster  on  the  Law  of  Distress.— A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Distress,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  Table 
of  Statutes,  &c.  Second  Edition.  By  Arthur  Oldham  and  A.  La 
TROBKFosTKn,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.   Demy  Svo.    1889.         18». 

DISTRICT  COUNCILS.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Law  relating 
to  District  Councils,  so  far  as  regards  the  Constitution,  Powers 
and  Duties  of  such  CounoiLs  (including  Municipal  Corporations)  in 
the  matter  of  Public  Hoaltli  and  Local  Qovommont.  Ninth  Edition. 
— By  GsoBOB  F.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  Svo. 
1896.  10*. 

DIVORCE.— Browne  and  Powles'  Law  and  Practice  in  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes.  Sixth  Edition.  By  L.  D.  Powlks,  Esq., 
Barri«ter-at-Law.     Demy  Svo.     1897.  1/.  6». 

"The  pnotiUoncr'ii  Htimdiu-d  work  on  divorce  praoUoe."— Laiv  Qnar.  Rmi, 

%*  All  standard  Law  Work*  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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DOMESDAY  BOOK  AND  BEYOND.— Three  Essays  in  the  Early 

History  of  England.    By  Professor  Maitulmd.     1897.     8vo.       16*. 

EASEMENTS.— Goddard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Easements. — 

Bt    John   LEYBOimN    Ooddabd,    Esq.,    Barruter-st-Law.       Fifth 

Edition.     Demy  Svo.     1896.  1/.  5». 

"  Nowhere  has  the  subject  been  treated  ao  exhatutiTelT,  and,  we  mar  add, 

HO  scientitically,  as  by  Mr.  Ooddard.    We  rf<»iumend  it  to  the  most  oarefm  ■tody 

of  the  law  student,  as  well  ai«  to  the  libnu?  of  the  practitioner." — Ltnt  Timu. 

Innes'   Digest  ot  the  Law  of  Easements.    Seveuth  Edition.     By 

L.  C.  Innes,  lately  cue  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court 

of  Judicature,  Miidrac.     Royal  1 'mo.      1903.  7».  W. 

"An  HI'  '  tit  uf  the  law  of  eaaaoMatib  SBd  vill 

COD«e<jueii'  Law  Sutet. 

"  lu  ii'<  :  -,  brought  well  up  to  date  Vy  Mftoaa 

references  to  U.c  atata."-  Law  i'tuut. 

"  'l'hi!«  presents  the  law  in  a  aerie*  of  dearijr  waaeiatod  pnpoiitiaBa,  vkieh 
are  kup;)orted  by  exampleii  taken  in  K'eneral  frota  dwided  rsf  Tha  MUtjeet  ia 
one  that  readily  lends  itM^lf  to  ouch  treatmf  nt,  and  in  Mr.  Innea'  handa  it  ia 

skilfully  developed."— .S(./n  !>(//■»'  Juuruai. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.— Philiimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  late  Sir  Robctt  Pmr.i.moBK,  Bart., 
D.C.L.  Secona  Edition,  by  hiti  eon  Sir  Waixem  Oaoaoa  Fbjjtx 
Phiixixore,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  assisted  by  C.  F.  Jtaoaat,  B.C.L., 
LL.M.,  Barrister-at-Law.     2  Tola.     Royal  8to.     1895.  3/.  it. 

"  The  tank  of  re-editing  Phillimore'a '  Wnrlwrisatif  I  Iaw'  WMaotaaaMyooa. 
Bir  Walter  Phillimure  hiu  executetl  it  with  bcOUaBt  snawMi.  M»  hm  broacht  to 
the  work  h11  his  father's  subdued  enthoiriaHB  for  til*  CS^areh,  he  kas  omittad 
notlii!  *'  r.t  value  to  the  original  trsatJM,  he  has  expuBMd  from  it  what 
coul  And  has  added  to  it  •wytUaf  that  the  "rnrrMsftinsI  kawyw 

can  I  .to  know." — LmmJmtrmtl. 

Whiteheads  (.church  Law. — Being  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  Statutes, 

C»nou8,  R«.-guIatiuiis,  and  Decided  Oases  affaoting  the  Clergy  and 

Laity.   Secoud  Editiuu.    By  Benjxiov  WxiXKHBAD,  Esq.,  Banuter<- 

at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1899.  10«.  M. 

"  A  (lerfect  mine  of  learning  on  all  topi«a  snnltMiiitiMl  "—Dmilii  TVtgrfpk. 

"  Mr.  Wlutehead  ha«  amasaed  a  great  deal  oi  iafiwiastina  whkli  it  voold  ba 

very  ditiicult  to  tlnd  in  anjr  other  book,  aod  he  has  pwMnted  it  ia  a  eiaar  aad  eoti> 

ciseform     It  is  abookwhichwill  beoatfol  tolawyanaodlayaea."— !.«•  I^hasa. 

ELECTIONS.— Day's  Election  Cases  in  1892  and  1893,— Being  a 

Collection  of  tlie  Poiuts  of  Ijiw  and  Practice,  togt^ther  with  Repovta 

of  the  Judgments.     By  S.  H.  Day,  Esq.,  Barri»ter-at-Law,  Editor 

of  "  Rogent  on  Elections."     Royal  I'imo.      1H94.  7i.6d. 

Hedderwick's    Parliamentary    Election    Manual  :    A    Praotioal 

Handbook   on   the  Law  and  Conduct  of  Parliammitary  Elections 

in   Great   Britain   and   Ireland,  detugned  for   the   Iiutruction  and 

Guidance  of  Candidates.  Ageutii;  Canvassers,  Volunteer  Assistants, 

&c.     Secoud  Edition.     By  T.  C.  H.  Hkdokbwick,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 

Law.     Demy  12mo.     1900.  10».  6d. 

"  The  work  is  pre-eminently  practical,  eonciae  and  clear  "—SolieUon^  J<mmml, 

"  One  of  the  best  books  uf  the  Kind  that  we  are  acquainted  with."— Z.<nvyoMnKi/. 

Hunt's  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  Elections:  A  Guide  to 
the  Election  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors  of  Metropohtan 
Boroughs.  ByJoHNHcNT,  Esq.,  Bar.-at-Law.  DemySvo.  1900.  3i.6d. 
Rogers'  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections. — 

Vol.  I.  RsQiSTHATiox,  including  the  Practice  in  Registration 
Appeals;  Parliamentary,  Municipal,  and  Local  Government;  with 
Appendices  of  Statutes,  Orders  in  Council,  and  Forms.  Sixteenth 
Editiou  ;  with  Addenda  of  Statutes  to  1900.  By  Maubick  Powell, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  I'imo.     1897.  1/.  1*. 

"  The  practitioner  will  find  within  these  covers  ererything  which  he  can  be 
expected  to  know,  well  arranged  and  carefully  stated." — Late  TiwttM. 

Vol.  II.  Pabllajcentabt  Elections  and  Petitions  ;  with  Appen- 
dices of  Statutes,  Rules  and  Form*.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Revised  by 
S.  H.  Day,  Esq.,  Barrist«r-at-Law.     Royal  12mo.     1900.  1/.  1», 

"  The  acknowle<l?ed  authority  on  election  law." — Law  Journal. 

"The  leading  book  on  the  difficult  subjects  of  elections  and  election  peti- 
tions."—/.au-  Times. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  work  as  a  trustworthy  guide  for  candi- 
dates and  agents." — Solicitor^  Journal. 

*^*  All  itnndard  Law  Work*  art  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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ELECTIONS, — Rogers'  Law  and  Practice  of  Elecilons— continued. 

Vol.  III.     Municipal  and  othee  Elections  and  Petitions,  with 

Appendices  of  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Forms.     Seventeenth  Edit.     By 

Samuel  H.  Day,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Roval  12mo.  1894.    U.U. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.— Mozley-Stark.—  rirf«  "Arbitration." 
Robinson's  Employers'  Liability,  By  Aethue  Robinson,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Including  Precedents  of 
Schemes  of  Compensation,  certified  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies.  By  the  Author  and  J.  D.  Stuaet  Sim,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Assistant  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  Royal  12mo. 
1898.  7,.  6d. 

ENGLISH  LAW,— Brown's  Study  of  the  Law,— By  W.  Jetheo 
Beown,LL.D., Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  RoyalSvo.  1902.  A''et,2s.6d. 
Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of  English  Law  before  the  time 
of  Edward  I. — By  Sir  Feedeeick  Pollock,  Bart.,  and  Feed.  W. 
Maitland,  Esq.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  roy. 
8vo.     1898.  21. 

ENGLISH  REPORTS.     Re-issue  of  all  Decisions  prior  to  1866. 
To  be  completed  in  about  150  Volumes,  issued  monthly. 
First  Series:  House  of  Lords.     58  Vols,  complete  in  11  Vols.     Royal 
8vo.     Half-bound.  Net,  221. 

Second  Series:  Privy  Council.     43  Vols,  complete  in- 9  Vols.     Half- 
bound.  ]\ret,  121.  10,9. 
Third  Series  :  Chancery.     125  Vols,  complete  in  about  25  Vols.     Half- 
bound.     Vols.  1  to  17  ready.                                        Mt,  per  vol.,  30s. 
*^*  The  Volumes  are  not  sold  separately. 
EQUITY,a«d  ri^CHANCERY. 
Seton's  Forms  of  Judgments  and  Orders  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  Chancery  Division,  with  Practical  Notes.     Sixth  Edition,  with 
references  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  Daniell's  Chancery  Practice,  and 
the  Fifth  Edition  of  Daniell's  Chancery  Forms.     By  Cecil  C.  M. 
Dale,   Esq.,   Barrister-at-Law,  W.  Tindal  Kino,  Esq.,  a  Regis- 
trar of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  "W.  O.  Goldschmidt,  Esq.,  of  the 
Registrars'  Office.     In  3  vols.     Royal  8vo.     1901.  6/.  6s. 
"A  monument  of  learned  and  laborious  accuracy." — Lmc  Quarter!//  tievieiv. 
"The  new  eiiition  of  'Set^'n'  is  from  every  point  of  view,  indeed,  a  most 
valuable  and  indispensable  work,  and  well  worthy  of  the  book's  high  reputation." 
— Law  Journal. 

Smith's  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence.— A  Manual  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence  for  Practitioners  and  Students,  founded  on  the  Works 
of  Story  and  other  wi-iters,  comprising  the  Fundamental  Principles 
and  the  points  of  Equity  usually  occurring  in  General  Practice. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  By  Sydney  E.  "Williams,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  12mo.  1900.  I2s.  6d. 
"  We  can  safely  recommend  '  Smith's  Efjuity '  in  its  new  clothes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  students  readinff  for  their  Examinations." — Law  Xoles. 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity,  illus- 
trated by  the  Leading  Decisions  thereon.  For  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners.  Third  Edition.  By  H.  Aethub  Smith,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1902.  2l/. 

'"This  well-known  text-book  maintains  its  liiffh  reputation.  .  .  .  This  third 
edition  has  be«n  brought  up  to  date  in  a  way  which  should  also  make  it  useful  lo 
practitioners  in  search  of  tlie  latest  authorities  on  sny  (^iven  point.  .  .  .  The 
additional  caws  referred  to  in  the  text  and  notes  amount  to  many  hundreds."— 

J.atv  Juurniil. 

Williams'  Outlines  of  Equity. — A  Concise  View  of  the  Principles  of 

Modem  Equity.     By  Sydney  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Author  of   "  The  Law  relating  to   Legal  Roprosontatives,"   &o 

Royal  l2mo.     1900.  6«. 

••  The  accuracy  it  combines  with  conciseness  is  remarkable."— /.nv  ilagatint, 

•,*  All  itandard  Law  Worki  are  kept  in  Stoek,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindinge. 
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ESTATE   DUTIES.— Freeth. —  ri</<s  "Death  Duties." 
ESTOPPEL— Everest  and  Strode's  Law  of  Estoppel.    By  Lakcklot 
Fielding  Evkekst,  and  Edmttnd  Steodk,  Et^qra.,  Bani«t«rM-at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.      1S84.  18*. 

Ewart's  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Estoppel  by  Misrepre- 
sentation.— Bj  Jomr  8.  Evabt,  Esq.,  K.C.  of  the  Canadian  Bar. 
Demy  8vo.      1900.  \l.  5*. 

EVIDENCE.— Wills' Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. — 
By  VVm.  Wuxa,  Esq.,  Barriiter-at-Law.   Demybvo.    1894.    \0:6d. 
"It  contains  a  large  amount   of    valnahU   iafamatioa,   t«7  VmwHj   aad 
aocuratelv  conveyed  " — Lmm  JSmts. 

"A  UHeful  book  on  ■  diflnilt  rabjcet.**— £«•»  Ifotta. 

EVIDENCE  ON  COMMISSION.— Hume-Williams  and  Macklin's 
Taking  of  Evidence  on  Commission  :  iucludiuK  therein  Special 
ExamiuationM,  Lettent  of  Reque«t,  Mamlamiut  and  Examinations 
liefore  an  Examiner  of  tlie  Court.  Second  Editioa.  By  W.  E.  Uuia- 
William.^,  Esij  .  K  C,  and  A.  Rombb  Hxcuxm,  £«q.,  Barriater-at- 
Law.     Demy  Kto.      19<i3.  I2«.  M. 

"  We  liave  tenrcA  it  Dn'fiil.'y.  an  1  hsvp  no  hairitatioB  in  tammeafiia^  it  to  th» 
r>rufe»i'i<>u  oji  im  >'  us  thia  importaBt  braikHi  of  the 

law.    Evt^rypn  tiMhaa  b«tt  notad,  and  than  are 

appendic«M  of  .-:  -> ;  aad— vlueli  ia,  ao  far  aa  «•  ar* 

aware,  a  novel  f>,iUiiv    jiiin.ip'.en  .>f  uur  law  uf  tiwiAmtre  for  tiw  inudaaw  of 
foreign  advueates,  in  £nKli>h,  Freodt,  and  Oiiiw,  aad  a  §>'>'  tewx.**— £m» 

Timri. 

EXAMINATION  GUIDES— Bar  Examination  Guide.  By  H.  D. 
Woodcock,  and  11.  C.  Maxwkix,  Eiiqrj*.,  Barriat«n>-at-Law. 

Vols.  I.  to  V.  (1895-1899).  £atk,  tut  7*.  W. 

Barham's  Students'  Text-Book  of  Roman  Law.    By  C.  Nicolai 

Baeham,  Esti,  Bar-  !    •■        •>"iyl2mo.     1903.    .Vw,  2«.  M. 

"  Tliis  is  a  tin^t  i>i  c  be^iiiBer.    It  ia  plain  and  dear, 

is  well  amtnged,  and  -  .ent  eaa  follow  it."— Z^ar  8twUmf$ 

.Idurnnl. 

EXECUTIONS.— Edwards'  Law  of  Execution  upon   Judgments 

and  Orders  of  the  Chancery  and  Queen's  Bench   Divisions. 

By  C.  J.  EDWABDe.  Eisq..  Barriater-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1888.     16«. 

EXECUTORS.— Goffin's  Testamentary  Executor  in  England  and 

Elsewhere.     By  R.  J.  R.  Goftih,  £«q.,  Barriater-at-Law.    Dony 

Svo.     1901.  b*. 

Macaskie'sTreatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators. 

By  S.  C.  Macaskik,  E«q..  Barriater-at-Law.     8yo.     1881.       10«.  W. 

Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.— Ninth  Edition. 

By  tlie  Right  Hon.  Sir  Roland  Vauohaji  Wim.iamb,  a  Lord  Juatioe 

of  Appeal.     2  voL*.     Roy.  Svo.     1893.  3/.  16«. 

"We  can  o>nsc'ieutioui>l]r  My  that  the  nteiflat  aditlfoa  will  not  oaly  — «^^iix 

but  enhance  the  high  reputation  which  UM  book  haa  alwaya  eajoyed.**— /.«<» 

Jountal. 

Williams'  Law  relating  to  Legal  Representatives.  —  Real  and 
Pen-onal.  By  Sydnkt  E.  Wiixiams,  E«q.,  Author  of  "Law  of 
Account,"  "  Outlines  of  Equity,"  &c.     Demy  Svo.     1899.  10*. 

"  We  can  i-ommend  to  both  branchea  of  the  prufeaaion,  and  mare  eapedally 
to  solicitors." — Law  Time-a. 

"  An  excellent  law  book,  excellently  got  up,  and  thoofl^  it  deala  with  a  aabjeet 
on  which  there  in  an  ample  literature,  its  exist enee  ia  jnatifled  by  ita  aim  at  hebtg 
'  in  aH  iihort  a  form  as  poetsible.  a  summary  of  the  law  of  legal  repreaentatiTea  aa 
modified  by  the  Land  Ti-ansfer  Act,  1897.'"— ftiH  Mall  Gazette. 

EXTRADITION.— Biron  and  Chalmers'  Law  and  Practice  of 
Extradition.  By  H.  C.  Bibon  and  Kenneth  E.  Chaucebs,  Eaqra., 
Barri.ster8-at-Law.     Demy  Svo.     1903.  20«. 

"  A  convenient  store  of  information  upon  all  matters  connected  with  extra- 
dition."—  So  ii-ilnrs'  Joumnl. 

"  The  whole  book  is  eminently  practical,  and  the  practice  and  procedure  aie 
clearly  and  ably  discussed." — Lnio  Tivfs. 

"  A  very  satisfactory  and  practical  collecti'^n  of  the  treaties  and  statute's 
relating  to  extradition  and  fugitive  offenders,  with  an  inter»«ting  introduction, 
a  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  statutes  and  treaties,  and  a  valuable  alphabetical 
list  shewing  what  crimes  are  comprised  in  the  particular  treaties." — Law  Journal. 

*,*  All  standard  Late  Works  are  kept  m  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  otkgr  imdingt. 
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FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS.— Ruegg  and  Mossop's  Law 
of  Factories  and  Workshops.  By  A  H.  Ruegg,  Esq.,  K.C., 
and  L.  Mossop,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law.  Demy  8vo.  1902.      12s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  law  of  factories."— Law  Journal. 

"  Prepared  with  an  evident  intention  of  saying  all  there  is  to  be  said  on  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Destined  to  take  its  place  as  the  book  on 
the  Acts." — Saturday  Beview. 

FARM,  LAW  OF. — Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm;  including  the  Cases 

and  Statutes  relating  to  the  subject ;  and  the  Agricultural  Customs 

of  England  and  Wales.  Fifth  Edition.   By  Aubeey  J.  Spencee,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1892.  II.  6s. 

"  A  complete  modem  compendium  on  agricultural  matters." — Law  Times. 

FIXTU  R  ES. — Amos  and  Ferard  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures  and  other 
Property  partaking  both  of  a  Real  and  Personal  Nature.  Third 
Edition.  By  C.  A.  Feeabd  and  W.  Howland  Robeets,  Esqrs.,  Bar- 
risters-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1883.  18«. 

FORMS. — Chitty's  Forms  of  Civil  Proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  Appeal  therefrom 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords, — Thirteenth 
Edition.  By  T.  W.  Chitty,  Esq.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Heebeet  Chittt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  P.  E.  Vizaed,  Esq., 
of  the  Central  Office.     Royal  8vo.     1902.  II.  16s. 

"The  book  is  accurate,  reliable  and  exhaustive." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"The  forms  are  practically  exhaustive,  and  the  notes  very  good,  so  that  this 
edition  will  be  invaluable  to  practitioners  whose  work  is  of  a  litigious  kind  " — 
Law  Journal. 

Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal 
therefrom. — Fifth  Edition,  with  summaries  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  Practical  Notes ;  and  references  to  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  Daniell's  Chancery  Practice.  By  Chaeles  Bueney, 
B.A.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Royal  8vo.  1901.  2/.  10s. 
"  The  standard  work  on  Chancery  Procedure."— Zato  Quarterly  Review. 

Seton. —  Vide  "  Equity." 

FRENCH  LAW.  —  Cachard's  French  Civil  Code.  —  By  Heney 
Cachaed,  B.A.,  Counsellor-at-Law  of  the  New  York  Bar,  Licencie 
en  Droit  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris.     Demy  8vo.     189-5.  1/. 

Goirand's  Treatise  upon  French  Commercial  Law  and  the 
Practice  of  all  the  Courts. — "With  a  Dictionary  of  French  Judicial 
Terms.  Second  Edition.  By  Leopold  Goieand,  Licencie  en  Droit. 
Demy  8vo.     1898.  U. 

Goirand's  Treatise  upon  the  French  Law  relating  to  English 
Companies  carrying  on  Business  in  France.— By  LEOpoLr 
Goieand,  French  Solicitor.     Crown  8vo.     1902.  Net,  2s.  M, 

Sewell's  Outline  of  French  Law  as  affecting  British  Subjects.— 
By  J.  T.  B.  Sewell,  LL.D.,  Solicitor.     Demy  Svo.     1897.     10s.  6rf. 

GAMBIA. — Ordinances  of  the  Colony  of  the  Gambia.  With  Index. 
2  Vols.     Folio.     1900.  jV<.<,  3^. 

GAME  LAWS.  — Warry's  Game  Laws  of  England.  With  an 
Appendix  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Game.  By  G.  Tayloe  Wabkt, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  12mo.     1896.  10s.  Qd. 

GOLD  COAST.— Ordinances  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  the 
Rules  and  Orders  thereunder  in  force  31  March,  1903. 
2  vols.     Royal  Svo.      190.'}.  3/.  ICs-. 

GOODWILL.- Allan's  Law  relating  to  Goodwill.— By  CnARLBS  E. 
ALLAN,M.A.,LL.B.,EHq.,Barri»ter-at-Law.  DemySvo.  1889.  Is.M. 
Sebastian. —  Vide  "  Trade  Marks." 

HOUSE  TAX.— Ellis'  Guide  to  the  House  Tax  Acts,  for  the  use  of 
the  Payer  of  Inhabited  House  Duty  in  England.— By  Aetitub 
M.  Ellib,  LL.B.  (Lend.),  Solicitor.     Royal  12mo.     188.').  6*. 

"  Aooarat«,  complete  and  very  clearly  exprcsHud."— .s'o^iei'torji'  Journal. 

*»*  AU  tUmdord  Law  Works  art  kept  in'  Stoek,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.— Lush's  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery 
Divisions.  By  C.  Monta.oub  Lush,  Esq.,  BarriHter-at-Law.  Second 
Edition.  By  the  Author  and  W.  H.  Gsitfitb,  Euq.,  Barmter-at- 
Law.     Demy  8vo.     1896.  II.  6*. 

"To  the  practiHing  lawyar  the  work  wOl  be  of  the  utmoatimportaiiee."— Xow  Tiwttt. 

"  This  book  will  certainly  be  oonaulted  wben  difficultie*  uiae  reUtiTe  to  the  poiitinB 
of  married  women." — Law  Jonmat. 

INCOME  TAX.— Ellis' Guide  to  the  Income  Tax  Acts.— For  the uae 
of  the  Enjrlish  Income  Tax  Payer.  Third  Edition.  By  Abthub 
M.  Eixifl,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  Solicitor.  Royal  12mo.  1893.  7«.  M. 
Robinson's  Law  relating  to  Income  Tax  ;  with  the  Statutes, 
Forms,  and  Decided  Caaea  in  the  Courts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.— By  Ajithttb  Robdisov,  £aq.,  Banuter-»t-Law.  Royal 
8vo.     1895.  1/.  1*. 

"  The  standard  work  on  a  eumplicated  and  diflealt  •abject.'*— £.«»  Jommml. 

INDIA. —  llbert's  Government  of  India. — Being  a  Digest  of  the  Statute 
Law  relating  thereto,  with  Hi>>torical  Introduction  and  Illuittrative  Do- 
cuments. By  Sir  CouBTtNAYlLBKBT.K. C.S.I.  DemySvo.  1898.  W.  1*. 

INLAND  REVENUE.  —  Highmore's  Summary  Proceedings 
in  Inland  Revenue  Cases  in  England  and  Wales.  Including 
Appeals  to  Quarter  Sessions  and  by  Special  Case,  and  Prooeedinga 
by  Collector's  Warrants  for  Recovery  of  Duties  of  Excise  and  Taxes. 
lliird  Edition,  by  N.  J.  Hiobxo&k,  Esq.,  Barriater-at-Law, 
Assistant  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  Roy.  12mo.  1901.  7<.  M. 
Highmore's  Inland  Revenue  Regulation  Act,  1890,  as  amended 
by  the  Public  Accounts  and  Charges  Aet,  1891,  and  the  Finance 
Act,  1896,  with  other  Acts ;  with  Notes,  Table  of  Cases,  4c.  By 
Nathaniel  J.  Hioidcobb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Aauatant  Solicitor 
of  Inland  Revenue.     Demy  8vo.     1896.  7*.  6</. 

INSURANCE. — Arnouldonthe  Lawof  Marine  Insurance.— Seventh 

Edition.     By  Edwaed  Louis  db  Uabt  and  Ralph  luyr  Sucbt, 

Esqrs.,  Barriaters-at-Law.     2  Tola.     Royal  8to.     1901.  3/.  3«. 

"  The  authors  have  availed  thenaelves  of  the  advin  and  sssisfanrf  of  men  of 

practical  experience  m  marine  insunwoe,  so  that  the  book  majr  be  relied  on  aa 
accurate  from  a  buiuueM  an  well  as  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  The  book  can 
beet  be  described  by  the  one  word  '  excellent.'  "—Law  Journal. 

Tyser's  Law  relating  to  Losses  under  a  Policy  of  Marine  Insur- 
ance. — By  Chablss  Robbbt  Ttssb,  Esq.,  Barrist«r-at-Law.  Demy 
8vo.     1894.  10*.  W. 

"  A  clear,  correct,  full,  and  yet  oooeiM  statement  of  the  law."— £«w  Tiaui. 

INTERNATIONAL   LAW.— Baker's  First  Steps  in  International 

Law.    BySirSHKBSTOxBAKEB,  Bart.,Barri8ter-at-Law.  DemySvo. 

1899.  12«. 

Dicey.—  Vide  "  Conflict  of  Laws." 
Hall's  International  Law.— Fifth  Edition.     By  J.  B.  Atlay,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1904.  Xet,  U.  U. 

Hall's  Treatise  on  the  Foreign  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 

British  Crown.    By  W.  E.  Hall,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy 

8vo.     1894.  10*.  &d. 

Holland's   Studies  in    International    Law. — By  Thomas  Ebskivb 

HoLLAXD,  D.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1898.       10«.  6rf. 
Kent's  Commentary  on  International  Law. — Edited  by  J.  T.  Abdt, 

LL.D.     Second  Eition.     Crown  8vo.     1878.  10*.  &d. 

Nelson's  Private  International   Law. — By  Hosacb  NsLSoir,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.     Roy.  8vo.     1889.  1/.  1,. 

Rattigan's  Private  International    Law. — By  Sir  Wiluam  'ELesvi 

Rattiqan,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 

Punjab.     Demy  8vo.     1895.  10#.  &d. 

"  Written  with  admirable  cleameaB." — Law  Journal. 

Walker's  Manual  of  Public  International  Law.— ByT.  A.  Walker, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1895.  9s. 

*^*  All  standard  law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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INTERNATIONAL  Lk"^— continued. 

Walker's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations. — Vol.  I.,  from  tbe  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Peace  of  "Westphalia,  1648.  By  T.  A.  Walkee,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.      1899.  Net,  10s. 

Westlake's  International  Law. — Chapters  on  the  Principles  of  Inter- 
national Law.  By  J.Westlake,  K.C.,  LL.D.  Demy8vo.   1894.   10«. 

Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law;  Fourth  English 
Edition.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Treaties. 
Bj  J.  B.  Atlay,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.  {In  the  press.) 
"  Wheaton  stands  too  high  for  criticism." — Law  Times. 

INTERPLEADER.— Maclennan's  Law  of  Interpleader,  as  admin- 
istered by  thfi  English,  Irish,  American,  Canadian,  and  Australian 
Courts.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes.  By  Roderick  James  Mac- 
LENNAN,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Toronto.   Demy  8vo.  1901.    \l.  5s. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  TITLE.— Jackson  and  Gosset's  Investiga- 
tion of  Title. — Being  a  Practical  Treatise  and  Alphabetical  Digest 
of  the  Law  connected  with  the  Title  to  Land,  with  Precedents  of 
Requisitions.      Second   Edition.      By  W.    Howland   Jackson  and 
Thoeold  Gosset,  Barristers- at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1899.        12.'!.  Qd. 
"The  new  edition  contains  the  following  additional  subjects— namely,  boun- 
daries, compromise,  corporations,  glebe  lands,  parcels,  quit-rents  and  recitals ; 
and  the  changes  effected  by  the  statute  law  of  1899  are  noticed  in  their  proper 
places.  .  .  .  Jackson  and  Gosset's  book  is  well  worth  having." — Law  Times. 
"  Will  be  of  real  help  to  the  busy  conveyancer." — Law  Notes. 
%*  See  "  Conveyancing"  (p.  7),  for  companion  volume,  "Precedents 

of  Purchase  and  Mortgage  Deeds,"  by  the  same  Authors. 

JUDGMENTS  AND  ORDERS.— Seton.—  T'i^e  "  Equity." 

JURISPRUDENCE.— Holland's    Elements   of   Jurisprudence.— 

Ninth  Edition.  By  T.  E.  Holland,  K.C.,  D.C.L.  8vo.   1900.   Ws.Gd. 

Markby's   Elements  of  Law.     By  Sir  William  Maekbt,  D.C.L. 

Demy  8vo.     1896.  12,?.  6«. 

JURY  LAWS.— Huband's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Grand  Jury  in  Criminal  Cases,  the  Coroner's  Jury, 
and  the  Petty  Jury  in  Ireland. — By  Wm.  G.  Huband,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1896.  JVet,  II.  ,5«. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.— Magistrate's  Annual  Practice  for 
T900. — Being  a  Compendium  of  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to 
matters  occiupying  the  attention  of  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Rules,  List  of  Punishments, 
Calendar  for  Magistrates,  &c.  By  Charles  Milner  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Leeds.     Demy  8vo.     1900.  1/. 

"An  excellent  magisterial  guide." — Law  Journal. 

Magistrates'  Cases,  1894  to   1902.— Cases  relating  to  the  Poor 
Law,  the  Criminal  Law,  Licensing,  and  other  subjects  chiefly  con- 
nected with  theduties  and  office  of  Magistrates.  1895-1902.  Eacfi,  net  U. 
*,*  These  Reports,  published  as  part  of  the  Law  Journal  Reports, 
are  issued  Quarterly.  Each  Part,  net  hs. 

Annual  Subscription,  payable  in  advance,  \hs.  post  free. 
Shirley's  Magisterial  Law — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Magisterial 
Law,  and  on  the  Practice  of  Magistrates'  Courts.  Second  Edition. 
By  Leonard  H.  West,  LL.D.,  Solicitor.  Demy  8vo.  1896.  7.«.  6rf. 
Wigram's  Justice's  Note-Book,— Containing  a  short  account  of  the 
Jurisdiction  and  Duties  of  Justices,  and  an  Epitome  of  Criminal  Law. 
Seventh  P>lition .  By  Henry  WAEinrRxoN  and  Leonaed  W.  Kershaw, 
Ewirs.,  Barristers-at-Law.     Royal  I2in().     1900.  10,v.  M. 

"The  information  niven  iH  complete  and  accurate." — Law  Journal. 
"  ContainH  a  KTeat  deal  of  valuable  informutiuu  in  a  small  compass,  which  lias 
been  brought  well  up  to  date." — Law  Times. 

LAND  CHARGES  ACTS.— Eaton  and  Purcell's  Land  Charges 
Acts,  1888  and  1900. -A  Practic^il  Guide  to  Registration  and 
Searches.  By  Ernest  W.  Eaton,  Eh(j.,  Senior  Clerk,  Land  Charges 
Department,  Land  Registry,  and  J.  Poyntz  Puucell,  Esq.,  of  tlio  same 
Department,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  12mo.     1901.      Net,  'Is.  Qd. 

•»•  Altitandard  Law  Workt  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindinffs. 
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LAND  LAW.— Jenks' Modern  Land  Law.  By  Edwabd  Jexks,  Esq., 
Barri.ster-at-Law.     Demy  8v'o.     1899.  15*. 

LAND  TAX.— Bourdin's  Land  Tax. — An  Expotutiouof  the  Laud  Tux. 
Including  the  Latent  Judicial  Deciiduns,  and  the  Chani^  in  the  Law 
effected  by  the  Taxes  Management  Act,  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
the  late  Fkedkbick  Huxphbkts,  Deputy  Re^iiBtrar  of  Land  Tax  ;  and 
Digests  of  Ca«e6  def;ided  in  the  Caurtfl  by  Chakt.im  C.  Atchuox, 
Deputy  Registrar  of  Land  Tax.       Royal  l2mo.     1894.  7«.  6d. 

Atchison's  Land  Tax.— Changes  Etfwted  in  the  Trooeme^  of  Amea»- 
ment  and  Redemption  by  Part  VI.  of  the  Finance  Act,  1896  (-59  Sc  60 
Vict.  c.  28).  By  Cbables  C.  Atchuov,  DeputT  Be(fi«tnir  of  Laud 
Tax.     Royal  l-2mo.     1897.     {A  Siijtpitmuit  U  tH^rt.)         Nel,2*.6d. 

LAND  TRANSFER.— Brickdale  and  Sheldon's  Land  Transfer 
Acts. — With  the  Rules,  Forms  of  l*recedent*  and  Model  Registers, 
&c.  By  C.  FoBTKSCUic  Bbickdale,  Registrar  at  the  liuid  Begiatrj, 
and  W.  R.  Sh£li>om,  Esqrs. ,  Barrister8-at>Law.     Second  Edition. 

{In  preparmtion.) 
Jennings  and  Kindersley's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Land 
Registration  under  the  Land  Transfer  Acts,  1875  and  1897  j 
witli  the  t«xt  of  the  Aetji  and  the  Rult-s  and  Fee  Order  of  1903.  By 
A.  R.  G.  Jennihos.  LL  B  ,  and  G.  M.  Kinokbslky,  Esqrs..  Bar> 
risters-at-Law.aud  of  the  I^nd  R^fiatlj.  Boy.Sro.  1904.  VU.M. 
"  The  jnincipltv  and  pnu  tut-  of  Ud J  rafMntton  an  Mt  t-tVk  ia  a  dear  aad 
oonciHe  mauuer  by  the  tiiithun  iu  ilieir  diMRtatiaaa  and  BOtca."— /xn»  Tim*; 
Feb.  13,  lt04. 

LANDLORD  and  TENANT.— Redman's  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant. — Including  the  Practice  of  Ejectment.      Fifth   Edition. 
By  Joseph  H.  Rkdican,  Esq.,  Barri8ter-at-L»w.    8vo.  1901.     \l.  bt. 
"  We  eau  conlldently  recommend  the  present  «AiXxoii."—lAtw  Journal. 

Woodfall's  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.— With  a  full  Collection 
of  Prei^ents  and  Forms  of  Procedure ;  containing  also  a  collection  of 
Leading  Propositions.  Seventeenth  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Lklt,  Eaq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Roy.  8vo.     1902.  U.  18*. 

"  Woodfall   ii  really  indispensable  to   the   practising   lawyer,  of  vhat^ver 
deg^ree  he  may  bi'."  — /.nu'  Jjurhul. 

LANDS  CLAUSES  ACTS.— Jepson's  Lands  Clauses  Acts;  with 

Decisions,  Forms,  and  Tables  of  Co«t«.     Second  Edition.     By  J.  M. 

LlOHTV/ooD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   DemySvo.    1900.  1/.  1«. 

"  Tbi«  work,  in  its  new  and  practicallr  r«-w|i4ttMifonii,  inaj  bedastiibed  a*  a 

handy  and  well-arranfted  treatise  on  the  Lands  CTluaos  Atitm.''—S»heil»n^J<mnal. 

LAW  JOURNAL  REPORTS.— Edited  by JoinrMwr«,E«q.,  BarriBter- 
at-Law.     Published  monthly.     Annual  SuUeriptiom  : — 
Reports*  and  Public  General  Statutes  Net,  3/.  4#. 

Reps.  Stats.  &  Mews'  Annual  Digest  {I**ued  Quarterly)  Net,  3/.  10«. 
Thill  paper  Edition,  forming  one  handy  VoL  for  the  year  Net,  31.  4«. 
Or,  without  the  Statutes  JVW,  3/. 

The  Law  Journal  weekly,  I/,  extra. 

LAW  LIST.— Law  List  (The).— Comprising  the  Judges  and  OfScers 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  Counsel,  Special  Pleaders,  Conveyancers, 
Solicitors,  Proctors,  Notaries,  &c.,  in  England  and  Wale*;  the 
Circuits,  Judges,  Treasurers,  Registrars,  and  High  Bailiffs  of 
the  County  Courts ;  Metropolitan  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates, 
Official  Receivers  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  Law  and  Ihiblic 
Officers  in  England,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Lawyers  with  their 
English  Agents,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Town  Clerks,  Coroners,  Com- 
missioners for  taking  Oaths,  Conveyancers  Practising  in  En^rland 
under  Certificates  obtained  in  Scotland,  &c.,  &c.  Compiled,  so  far 
as  relates  to  Special  Pleaders,  Conveyancers,  Sohcitors,  Proctors  and 
Notaries,  by  H.  F.  Baetlktt,  I.S.O.,  Controller  of  Stamps,  and 
Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  Published  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  and  of  the  Law  Society. 
1904.  Net,  10*.  6d. 

*«*  All  itandard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW— Edited  by  Sir  Feedebick  Pollock, 
Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Vols.  I.— XIX.  (with  General  Indices  to 
Vols.  I.  to  XV.)     Royal  8vo.     1885-1903.  Each,  I2s. 

1^"  Annual  Subscription  post  free  12«.  &d.,net.     Single  numbers,  each  5s. 
"  A  little  criticism,  a  few  quotations,  and  a  batch  of  anecdotes, 
afford  a  sauce  that  makes  even  a  quarter's  law  reporting  amusing 
reading." — Laiv  Journal. 

"  The   greatest  of  legal  quarterly  reviews   .    .    .   the  series  of 

'  Notes  '  always  so  entertaining  and  illustrative,  not  merely  of  the 

learning  of  the  accomplished  jurist  (the  Editor)  but  of  the  grace 

of  language  with  which  such  learning  can  be  unfolded." — law  Jour. 

LAWYER'S    ANNUAL   LIBRARY— 

(1)  The  Annual  Practice.— Snow,  Btjeney,  and  Steinqee. 

(2)  The  A.  B.  C.  Guide  to  the  Practice.— Steingee. 

(3)  The  Annual  Digest.— Mews.     [Also  Issued  Quarterly.) 

(4)  The  Annua!  Statutes. — Lelt. 

(5)  The  Annual  County  Court  Practice. — Smtly. 

I^°  Annual  Subscriptions.     For  Complete  Series,  as  above,  delivered  on 
the  day  of  publication,  net,  21.  8s.    Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  only,  net,  II.  18«. 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  only,  net,  U.  15s.     [Carriage  extra,  2s.) 
Full  prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 

LAWYER'S  COMPANION.— rt<ie"  Diary." 

LAWYER'S  OFFICE.  — The  Modern  Lawyer's  Office:  being 
Suggestions  for  Improvements  in  the  Organization  of  Law  Offices 
and  for  the  adoption  of  certain  American  Appliances  and  Business 
Methods.  By  A  Solicitoe  of  the  Supeeme  Couet.  Eoyal  12mo 
1902.  6s. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  every  solicitor  who  attaches  importance  to  the 
organization  of  his  office  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  system  explained 
so  clearly  in  this  little  work." — Law  Journal. 

LEADI NG  CASES.— Ball's  Leading  Cases.     Vide  "  Torts." 
Shirley's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law.    With 
Notes.  By  W.  S.  Shielet,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Seventh  Edition. 
By  RiCHAED  Watson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    DemySvo.   1904.16s. 

"  A  sound  knowledge  of  common  law  can  be  gleaned  from  Shirley  ."—inw  NoUs. 

"The  selection  is  very  large,  though  all  are  distinctly  'Leading  Cases,'  and 
the  notes  are  by  no  means  the  least  meritorious  part  of  the  ■woT'k."—Law  Journal. 

"Calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  students." — Law  Students'  Journal. 

"  Will  so  long  as  Mr.  Watson  remains  the  Editor  retain  its  hold  on  the 
student  world." — Law  Notes. 

Warburton's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Criminal  Law. 
With  Notes.  By  Henet  Waebueton,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
[Founded  on  "  Shirley's  Leading  Cases."]  Third  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.     1903.  12s.  6d. 

"  The  cases  have  been  well  selected,  and  arranged,  .  .  .  We  consider  that 
it  will  amply  repay  the  student  or  the  practitioner  to  read  both  the  cases  and  the 
notes." — Justice  of  the.  Peace. 

LEGAL    INTERPRETATION.-Beal's  Cardinal    Rules  of  Legal 

Interpretation.— Collected  and  Arranged  by  Edwaed  Beal,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1896.  I2s.  6rf. 

"  Invaluable  to  the  student.    To  those  with  a  limited  library,  or  a  busy 

practice,  it  will  be  indispensable."— J^uatice  of  the  Peace. 

LEGISLATIVE  METHODS.-llberts  Legislative  Methods  and 
Forms.— By  Sir  CouetenayIlbeet,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  Parliamentary 
Ctmnsel  to  the  Treasury.     DemySvo.     1901.  kj^ 

LEXICON.— 7'»rf«  "Dictionary." 

LIBEL  AND  SLANDER.— Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander.— A 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander:  with  the  Evidence,  Pro- 
cedure, Practice,  and  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  both  in  Civil  and 
Criminal  Caaes.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  Blakk  Odosbs,  LL.D.  one 
of  His  Majesty's  CounHel.     Royal  8vo.     1896.  1/.12*. 

•"[•>.  >     •  .      ', TTi  bnolc  on  the  liiw  of  libel."— /)ai7.v  News. 

iii'    ii   ill  '  "M  lawbooks In  its  new  dress  this  volume 

1  I  .n\.  |,ioi. ,,  iniiiil  welcome."— />i«)  Tivus. 

I  "I  "'  t'"'  pnitession  has  always  accorded  a  high  place  to 

Mr.  J'.l  iMi.d  work."— /.awi/oumoZ. 

•»•  Allttii,        /  /     /  If  inks  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ea^  and  other  bindinga. 
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LICENSING.— Lathom's  Handy  Guide  to  the  Licensing  Acts. 
By  H.  W.  Lathom,  S<jlicitor.     Royal  V2mo.     1894.  6«. 

"  The  maiis  of  confiuin^  statute  and  ca/se  law  on  this  wide  subject  h«a  been 
most  ably  oodifled." — I^w  Timrt. 

Talbot's  Law  and  Practice  of  Licensing.— Being  a  Digest  of  the 
Law  reg-ulating  the  Sale  by  Retail  of  Intoxicating  Liquor.  With 
a  full  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms.  With  Addendum  containing 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Boulter  v.  Justice*  of  Kent.  By 
Geoboe  JoHir  Tai30t,  Eaq.,  BvrUtM'>at-L«w.  12mo.  1896.  7«.  M. 
"  His  method  frivfv  profeariMud  bmb  a  gnid*  to  tba  lagitUtion  affocdad  bj 
no  (ither  book." — Lnv)  Joimal. 

LIGHT  RAILWAYS.~r«fe" Tramway*." 

LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.-Bazalgette  and 
Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  County  Councils. — Third  Edition. 
By  Geoeqk  HuMPHRKYS,  Euq.     Royal  8vo.     1889.  1*.  6d. 

Bazalgette  and  Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  Local  and  Muni- 
cipal Government.  Comprisiu^r  the  Statutes  relating  to  Public 
Health,  Municipal  Corporations,  Highways,  Burial,  Oas  and  Water, 
Public  Loans,  Compulsory  Taking  of  I^ods,  Tramways,  Eleetrie 
Lifrhting',  &c.  With  Addenda.  By  C.  Nobxiji  BAEALOWirm  and 
O.  HuxFH&KTB,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  8up.  royalSro.  1888.  3/.  34. 
Humphreys. —  Vi<U  *'  Parish  Law." 
LONDON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  —  Hunt's  London  Local 
Government.  Tlie  Law  relating  to  the  London  County  Council, 
the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  elected  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts,  and  other  Local  Autlioritie*.  By  JoHX  HtrnT, 
Esq..  Barrister-at-Law.     'l  vols.     Royal  bvo.     1897.  3/.  it. 

"  Thi«  very  pomrr*>hen<ive  and  well-arrau^td  code  of  Loadoa  Local  OoT«ni- 
nv^nt  will  be  i:  ' '    •  .  local  autboritMa,  the  legal  pnimmtm  aad  oth«s 

directly  intereoT  jert." — Limdom. 

"  Codcine,  h.  .>eful." — Ldtw  Jomnnal. 

"  We  heartily  n  r.>iiiiiit  iij  Mr.  Hunt'*  work."— CMtaiy  Cottm*a  Timtt. 

LUNACY.— Heywood  and  Massey's  Lunacy  Practice.— By Abthttb 
Hkywood  and  AsNOLS  MxstiEY,  Solicitors.    DemySvo.    1900.    't.id. 

"  A  very  UHeful  little  handbook,  which  containa  a  dear  aooooat  of  the  rrsfim 
in  lunacy.   — Lnu-  Jounal. 

"  An  exceedin>;ly  uxeful  handbook  on  lunacy  praetiee.'* — Law  Xotm. 

"  A  clear  and  able  handbook.  ...  A  feature  of  the  work  are  the  pMeedcnts 
iriveu,  which  have  neiirly  all  atood  the  test  of  aetoal  praetke." — Lam  nmt». 

MAGISTRATES'   PRACTICE  and   MAGISTERIAL   LAW.— Tui* 

"Justice  of  the  Peac«.** 
MARINE  INSURANCE.— J'i<<»"  Insurance." 

MARITIME  DECISIONS.— Douglas'  Maritime  Law  Decisions.— 
Compiled  by  Robt.  R.  Douqlas.     Demy  8vo.     1888.  It.  6d. 

MARRIAGE.— Kelly's  French  Law  of  Marriage,  Marriage  Con- 
tracts, and  Divorce,  and  the  Conflict  of  Laws  arising  there- 
from. Second  Edition.  By  Oliveb  E.  Bodington,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Liceucie  en  Droit  de  la  Facultede  Paris.  Roy.  8vo.   1895.   1/.  1«. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY.-Lush's  Married  Women's 
Rights  and  Liabilities  in  relation  to  Contracts,  Torts,  and 
Trusts.  By  Montaoub  Lush,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
"  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife."     Royal  r2mo.     1887.  6*. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.— Macdonell's  Law  of  Master  and 
Servant.  Second  Edition.  By  Sir  John  Macdostell,  LL.D.,  C.B., 
a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Edwabd  A.  Mitcheix  Ltxes, 
Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law.  {In  preparation.) 

MEDICAL  PARTNERSHIPS.— Barnard  and  Stocker's  Medical 
Partnerships,  Transfers,  and  Assistantships. — By  William 
Baknakd,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  G.  Bebteam  Stockee,  Esq., 
Managing  Director  of  the  Scholastic,  Clerical  and  Medical  A^ssocia- 
tion  (Limited).     Demy  8vo.     1895.  10«.  6d. 
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MERCANTILE  LAW.— Smith's  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law. 
— Tenth  Edition.  By  John  Macdonkll,  Esq.,  C.B.,  a  Master  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  assisted  by  Geo.  HxmPHEKYS,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.     1890.  21.  2», 

"  Of  the  greatest  value  to  the  mercantile  lawyer." — Law  Times. 

"  One  of  the  most  scientific  treatises  extant  on  mercantile  law." — Sol.  Jl. 

Tudor's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  on  Mercantile  and  Maritime 
Law. — With  Notes.  By  O.  D.  Tudoe,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Third  Edition.     Royal  Svo.     1884.  21.  2«. 

Wilson's  Mercantile  Handbook  of  the  Liabilities  of  Merchant, 
Shipowner,  and  Underwriter  on  Shipments  by  General  Ves- 
sels.— By  A.  Wilson,  Solicitor  and  Notary,   Royal  Timo.    1883.    6«. 

MERCHANDISE     MARKS    ACT.— Payn's    Merchandise    Marks 
Act,! 887.— By H.  Patn, Barrister- at- Lav?.  Royall2mo.  1888.  Zs.&d. 
"  A  safe  ^de  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Act." — Law  Times. 

METROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACTS.-Craies'  London  Building  Act, 
1894;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  and  a  Table  showing 
how  the  Former  Enactments  relating  to  Buildings  have  been  dealt 
with. — By W.F.Ceaies, Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal8vo.  1894.  5s. 

MINES  AND  MINING.— Cockburn.-Jl^ftf" Coal." 

MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION.— Bentham's  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation. — By  Jebkmy  Bkntham, 
M.A.,  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     Crown  8vo.     1879.  6».  6rf, 

MORTGAGE. —  Beddoes'  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mort- 
gage.— By  W.  F.  Beddoes,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Svo.   1893.    10.«. 

"We  commend  the  work  as  a  reliable  and  useful  little  manual."— iaw 
Students'  Journal. 

'*  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  a  practitioner  who  likes  to  have 
small  comnact  books  at  hand  on  all  subjects." — Law  Notes. 

Poote's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages.— By  the  late  Richard 
Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
Sydney  Edward  Williams,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
"The  Law  relating  to  Legal  Representatives,"  "The  Law  of 
Account,"  &c.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.     1904.     {Nearly  rcadij.)     31. 3s. 

MOTOR  CARS.— Bonner's  Lawof  Motor  Cars,  Hackney  and  other 
Carriages. — An  Epitome  of  the  Law,  Statutes,  and  Regulations. 
By  G.  A.  BoNNEE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.   1897.  7*.  6<i. 

"The  book  is  full  of  useful  information,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  service 
to  those  who  require  advice  on  this  subject." — Law  Times. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS.— Bazalgette  and  Humphreys.— 
Vide  "  Local  and  Municipal  Government." 

NAVY.— Manual  of  Naval  Law  and  Court  Martial  Procedure; 
in  which  is  embodied  Thring's  Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy,  together 
■with  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  and  an  Appendix  of  Practical 
F(jrmH. — By  J.  E.  R.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law,  0.  E. 
OiFKOBD,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Fleet  Paymaster,  Royal  Navy,  and  F. 
Haukison  Smith,  Esq.,  Staff  Paymaster,  Royal  Navy.  Demy  Svo. 
1901.  16*. 

•'  Well  written,  excellently  srranpod,  and  fully  comprehensive." —iflw  JoumaJ. 

**  Well  up  to  date  ....    May  be  thoroughly  relied  upon."— //nic  Timet. 

NEGLIGENCE.- Smith's  Treatise  on  the   Law  of  Negligence. 

Second  Edition.     By  Hobaob  Sioth,  Euq.     Svo.     1884.  12«.  6<^. 
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NISI  PRIUS.— Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  on  the 

Trial  of  Actions  at  Nisi  Prius.— Seventeenth  Iviition.  By  Maukicb 

PowELi,,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.     1900.     21.  2i. 

"  Continueii  to  be  a  vimt  and  doitely  packed  atorehuuae  of  infonnAtion  on 

practi'*  at  Nisi  Priu»." — Law  Journal. 

"  Almiigt  invaluable  to  a  Nisi  Priua  practitioner.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  new  edition." — Lata  Quarterly  Heview. 

NOTARY. — Brooke's  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Practice  of  a 
Notary  of  England, — With  a  full  collection  of  Preoedenti^.  Sixth 
Edition.  By  James  Cbanbtoux,  Esq.,  Bamirt«r-at-Law.  Demy  8vo. 
1901.  W.  0*. 

"The  book  is  an  <>minently  practical  one.  Mid  nmtaina  •  Terr  romplete 
collection  of  notarial  preoedeots  The  editor  k  to  be  eongratulatM  upua  the 
execution  of  a  very  thorouj^h  piece  of  work." — Law  Joumil. 

OATHS.— Stringer's  Oaths  and  Affirmations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  beiut<  a  Collection  of  StHtutea,  CauM,  and  Foniu,  with 
Notes  and  Practical  Dire<ti(>ns  for  the  am  of  Communoners  for  Oaths, 
and  of  all  Courts  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Ofliues  attached  thereto.  By 
FsJLMCis  A.  Stbinokb,  of  the  Central  OfBce,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  "Annual  Practice."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     1893.  4». 

"  Indispensable  to  all  eommiariooen."— Sv/teiiort*  JotmuU. 

ORANGE  RIVER.— The  Statute  Law  of  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

— Trauslatod.     Royal  8vo.     1901.  •  2/.  2«. 

OTTOMAN  CIVIL  LAW.— Grigsby's  Medjelle,  or  Ottoman  Civil 
Law.— Translated  into  Enjflish.  By  W.  E.  GKioasT,  LL.D.,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1895.  1/.  1«. 

PARISH  LAW.— Humphreys'  Parish  Councils.— The  Law  relating 
to  Parish  Councils,  being  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  ;  with 
an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  together  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
a  Copious  Index.  Second  Edition.  By  Gkobos  UvxpaiiBTB,  Esq., 
BamstiT-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1895.  10*. 

Steer's  Parish  Law.  Being  a  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Government  of  Parishes  and  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor.  Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  H.  Macmamaba,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Registrar  of  the  Court  constituted 
under  the  Benefices  Act,  1898.     Demy  8vo.     1899.  U 

"  Of  xreat  8er\'iee  both  to  lawj-ers  and  to  parochial  officers." — SoiieUori'  Jour. 

"  A  most  useful  book  of  reference  ou  all  ooattert  ooDoected  with  the  parish, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical." — Law  Journal. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership. 
Seventh  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  of  Forms.  By  Sir  Fbbdbkick 
Pollock,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Principle*  of  Con- 
tract," "The  Law  of  Torts,"  &c.     DemySvo.     1900.  10«. 

"  Of  the  execution  of  the  work  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  prtiise. 
The  language  is  simple,  concise,  and  clear." — Liw  Magmiof. 

"  Prsuaeworthy  in  design,  scholarly  and  complete  in  execution."— 5a/.  Rrview. 

PATENTS. — Edmunds  on  Patents. — The  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters 
Patent  for  Inventions.  By  Lewis  EDjctrNDS,  Esq.,  K.C.  Second 
Edition.  By  T.  M.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Roy.  8vo. 
1897.  U.  12#. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  commendation  for  the  book."— So/iritor**  Journal. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  more  complete." — Law  Time*. 

Edmunds'  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883  to 
1888,  Consolidated  with  an  Index.  Second  Edition.  By  Lewis 
Edmunds,  Esq.,  K.C,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.     Imp.  8vo.     1895.     Xet2s.  6d. 

Gordon's  Monopolies  by  Patents  and  the  Statutable  Remedies 
available  to  the  Public.  By  J.  W.  Goedon,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Demy  8vo.  1897.  18». 
"Must  take  a  uuique  place  in  our  legal  literature." — Late  Times. 

Gordon's  Compulsory  Licences  under  the  Patents  Acts.  By 
J,  W.  Goedon,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1899.        15«. 
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PAT  E  NTS — continued. 

Johnson's  Patentees'  Manual.  —  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Patents  for  Inventions.  Sixth  Edition.  By  James  John- 
son, Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  and  J.  Henet  Johnson,  Solicitor  and 
Patent  Agent.     Demy  8vo.     1890.  10s.  Gd. 

Johnson's  Epitome  of  Patent  Laws  and  Practice.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.     1900.  Net,  2s.  &d. 

Morris's  Patents  Conveyancing. — Being  a  Collection  of  Precedents 
in  Conveyancing  in  relation  to  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 
With  Dissertations  and  Copious  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practice.  By 
RoBEET  MoEEis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  Svo.    1887.      \l.  bs. 

Thompson's  Handbook  of  Patent  Law  of  all  Countries. — By 
Wm.  p.  Thompson.    Twelfth  Edition.     12mo.    1902.         Net,  2s.  &d. 

Thompson's  Handbook  of  British  Patent  Law.  Eleventh  Edition. 
12mo.     1899.  Net,  M. 

PAWNBROKING,— Attenborough's  Law  of  Pawnbroking,  with 
the  Pawnbrokers  Act,  1872,  and  the  Factors  Act,  1889,  and 
Notes  thereon.  By  Chaeles  L.  Attenboeoxjqh,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Post  Svo.  1897.  Net,  3«. 
PLEADING. — Sullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  with 
Notes  and  Rules  relating  to  Pleading.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Adapted  to  the  Present  Practice  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.  By  Thomas  J.  Buixen,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Cyeil  Dodd,  Esq.,  K.C.,  and  C.  W.  Cliffoed,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Demy8vo.   1897.  1/.  18s. 

"  The  standard  work  on  modem  pleading." — Law  Journal. 

"  A  very  large  number  of  precedents  are  collected  together,  and  the  notes  are 
full  and  clear." — Law  Times. 

"  The  Editors  have  in  every  way  preserved  the  high  standard  of  the  work, 
and  brought  it  down  to  date  effectively  and  conscientiously."— Xaw  Magazine. 

Odgers'  Principles  of  Procedure,  Pleading  and  Practice  in  Civil 
Actions  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.— Fifth  Edition.  By  "W. 
Blaze  Odoees,  LL.D.,  K.C,  Recorder  of  Plymouth,  Author  of  "A 
Digestof  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander."  Demy  8 vo.   1903.    12s.  6rf. 

"  The  student  or  practitioner  who  desires  instruction  and  practical  guidance 
in  our  modem  system  of  pleading  cannot  do  better  than  possess  himself  of 
Mr.  Odgers'  book." — Law  Journal. 

"  Includes  a  careful  outline  of  the  procedure  in  an  ordinary  action  at  law. 
This  sketch  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  students,  and  ought  to  win  the  ap- 
proval also  of  examining  bodies,  as  it  is  remarkably  free  from  any  adaptability  to 
the  purposes  of  the  mere  crammer." — Literature. 

"An  invaluable  book." — Low  Notes. 

"  Terse,  clear  and  pointed." — Law  Quarterly  Remew. 

POISONS. —  Reports  of  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning. — With 
Chemical  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Gr.  Latham  Beowne,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  andC.  G.  Stewaet,  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c.  Demy  Svo.  1883.  12s.  6rf 
POWERS.— Farweil  on  Powers. — A  Concise  Treatise  on  Powers. 
Second  Edition.  By  Geoege  Faewell,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (now  a  Justice 
of  the  High  Court),  assisted  by  W.  R.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Royal  Svo.  1893.  U.  ba. 
PRI  NCI  PAL  AND  AG  ENT.— Wright's  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent. 
By  E.  Blackwood  Weight,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     1901.  18s. 

"Clearly  arranged  and  clearly  written." — Lavi  Tiviea. 

"  May  with  conildence  be  recommended  to  all  legal  practitioners  as  an  accu- 
rate and  handy  text  book  on  the  subjects  comprinod  in  it." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"An  excellent  book."—  Law  Qunrtrrly  Ttevieiv. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  LAW.— Vy heeler's  Privy  Council  Law:  A  Synop- 
Bis  of  all  the  Appeals  decided  by  tho  Judicial  Committee  (including 
Indian  Appeals)  from  1870  to  1891.  Together  with  a  precis  of  the 
Cases  from  tho  Supremo  Court  of  Canada.  By  Geoege  Wheelke, 
YjHq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Privy 
CouncU.     Royal  Svo.     1893.  11.  U».  6d. 
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PROBATE.— Nelson's  Handbook  on  Probate  Practice  (Non-Con- 
tentious), (Ireland).— By  Uowasd  A.  Nelson,  E«q.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     Demy  8vo.     1901.  12*.  W. 

Powles  and  Oakley's  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Probate  and 
Administration.  By  L.  D.  Powxes,  Barrii*ter-at-L«tw.  and  T.  W. 
H.  Oakuct,  of  the  IVobato  Regiatry.  (Beiug  a  Thiid  Edition  of 
"Browne  on  Probate.")     Demy  8vo.      IS91.  U.  lOt. 

PROPERTY.— &#  aUo  '•  Real  Property." 
Raleigh's  Outline  of  the  Law  of  Property.— Demy  8to.  1890.  7*.M. 
Strahan's  General  View  of  the  Law  of  Property.— Third  Edition. 
By  J.  A.  SnuHAJf,  atwiated  by  J.  SucooiB  Baxtkk,  Eaqnt.,  Barria- 
terH.at-Lftw.     D«Bj  8vo.     1901.  lis.  6d. 

"Theito4eBtwfflaat«adyaBdabettarg«MnlTto««f  tkaUwol  p«op«rtf 
than  that  wttieh  <•  eoatahMd  ia  thk  book."— Jilwrtiri'  JtmrmmL 
"  We  kiiuw  of  DO  better  book  for  tke  nlai  ronm  ** — Lmm  Timu. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS.— Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public  Meet- 
ines.— Seoond  Edition.  By  Oaoaoa  F.  CatMWM,  Eaq.,  Berruter- 
at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     188t>.  y«t,  is.  td. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.-&v«/M'«Criminiai«w." 

Pritchard's  Quarter  Sessions. — Seeovid  Edition.  Bj  V.  Gbahax 
Mii-WAKo  and  Josbfh   B.   Matthews,   Eaqnt.,  Bamatent-at-Law. 

Deuiy  8vo.     1904.  (.V«i/-/y  rt-.k/y.)     1/.  11».  6i. 

RAILWAY  RATES.— Darlington's  Railway  Rates  and  the  Carriage 
of  Merchandise  by  Railway.— By  H.  R.  Dabldiotoii,  Eaq., 
Barn8t«r-at-Law.     Demy  8to.     1893.  \l.  Ss, 

RAILWAYS.— Browne  and  Theobald's  Law  of  Railway  Com- 
panies.— Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acta  and  Ordcra  mating  to 
Railway  Compauiea  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  Notea  of  all 
the  Caaea  d«aded  tharaoo.  Third  Editioa.  By  J.  H.  Baltoits 
Bbowwb,  Eaq.,  one  of  Hia  ICajeaty'a  Counael.  Mid  Feavx  BALyoca 
BaowNB,  Eaq.,  Barriatar-at-Law.    Roral  8to.     1899.  21.  2i. 

■*  Ountaina  is  a  twt  fnanw  foim  tk*  wkoia  kw  of  tafiwaya.**— fl*  Timm. 

"  It  u  difleult  to  nnd  ia  tki»  wotk  any  mbjecC  ia  i—airtiim  witk  nulwaya 
ahkk  »  not  dealt  wHh."-L«w  Tbrnm. 

"  PiaulHiiann  who  requir*  a  wapufcM^f  triattM  oa  taQway  kiw  will  lad  it 
indiapwiMbla  "—Law  J<mrmai. 

Powell's  Relation  of  Property  to  Tube  Railways.— By  Mavucb 
PowtXL,  Esq  ,  Barrister-at-Law.     Deniy  8vo.     1903.         yetU.Sd. 

RATES  AND  RATING— Castle's  Law  and  Practice  of  Ratine.— 
Fourth  Edition.  By  Edwaso  Jxmeb  CAaxLB,  Eaq.,  one  of  Uia 
Maje8ty'a  CotinaeJ,  ke.     Royal  8to.     1903.  1/.  &«. 

"  A  sure  and  Mfa  gvida. "—£.«•»  Magammi. 

"  A  compendioaa  trcatiae,  whi«k  baa  earned  tte  goodwfll  of  tke  rurfiariiiii  oa 
accuimt  of  ita  coatimeaem,  it»  lucidity,  and  itd  aocuiwcy."— Low  Tm—. 
Hamilton  and  Forbes'  Digest  of  the  Statutory  Law  relating  to 
the  Management  and  Rating  of  Collieries. — For  the  uae  of 
Colliery  Owners.  Viewers  and  Inspettors.  By  H.  B.  Havs 
Hamilton  and  Uequhabt  A.  Foebes,  Esqrs.,  Banutera-at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.     1902.  Xet,  17*.  6d. 

REAL  PROPERTY.— Carson's  Feal  Property  Statutes. compriidxig, 
among  others,  the  Statutes  relating  to  Preccriptiou,  Limitation  of 
Actions,  Married  Women's  Property,  Payment  of  Debt*  out  of  Real 
Estate,  Wills,  Judgments,  Conveyancing,  Settled  Laud,  Partition, 
Trustees.  Beiug  a  Tenth  Edition  of  Shelford's  Real  Property 
Statutes.  By  T.  H.  Caeson,  Esq.,  K.C.,  and  H.  B.  Bohpab,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1902.  35#. 

"  Abaolutely  indispensable  to  oonTeyancmir  and  equity  lawyerx." 
"  The  labours  of  the  editor  and  assii8tantr.€ditor  must  bave  been  immense,  and 
the  congTitulation"  of  both  branches  of  the  profession  on  the  production  of  such 
a  useful  work,  so  skilfully  prepared,  are  earned  by  both  editors  and  publishers." — 
Law  Xolea. 

•^*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindingt. 
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REAL  PROPEHTy—cmUinued. 

De  Villier's  History  of  the  Legislation  concerning  Real  and 
Personal  Property  in  England  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.— Crown  8vo.     1901.  3s.  6d. 

Digby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.  Fifth  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.     1897.  12«.  6d. 

Lightwood's  Treatise  on  Possession  of  Land  !  with  a  chapter  on 
the  Real  Property  Limitation  Acts,  1H33  and  1874.— By  John  M. 
LiOHTWOOD,  Ewq.,  Barriater-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1894.  lo«. 

Maclaurin's  Nature  and  Evidence  of  Title  to  Realty.  A  His- 
torical Sketch.  By  Ejchaed  C.  Maclauein,  Esa.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Demy  8vo.     1901.  lO.s.  6d. 

Shelford's  Real  Property  Statutes. —  FiWe  "  Carson." 

Snnith's  Real  and  Personal  Property. — A  Compendium  of  the  Law 
of  Ileal  and  Personal  Property,  primarily  connected  with  Con- 
veyancing. Designed  as  a  Second  Book  for  Students,  and  as  a 
Digest  of  the  most  useful  learning  for  Practitioners.  Sixth  Edition. 
By  the  Authoe  and  J.  Tbusteam,  LL.M.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.    1884.  21.  2«. 

"  A  book  which  he  (the  student)  may  read  over  and  over  a^rain  with  profit  and 
pleasure." — Law  Times. 

"  Will  be  found  of  very  great  service  to  the  practitioner." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  A  reaDy  useful  and  v^uable  work  on  oiu*  system  of  Conveyancing." — Late 
Students'  Jourrml, 

St  rah  an. —  Vide  "  Property." 

REGISTRATION.— Rogers.— rirf«"  Elections." 

Fox  and  Smith's  Registration  Cases.     (1886—1895).     Royal  8vo. 

Calf,  net,  21.  lOs. 
Smith's    (C.    Lacey)    Registration    Cases.      Part    I.   (1895-96). 

Net.  6s.  6d.     Part  II.   (1896),  5.?.     Part  III.  (1897),  4».     Part  IV. 

(1898-9),  6«.     Part  V.  (1899-1900),  4s.     Part  VI.  (1900-1901),  4s.  6<^. 

Part  VII.  (1902),  4*. 

Lawson's  Notes  of  Decisions  under  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Acts  and  the  Registration  Acts. — By  Wm.  Lawson, 
Barrister-at-Law.  For  1894,  18Mo.  1896  and  1897,  each  net,  is.  6d.  ; 
1898,  net.  Is.  6d. ;  1899,  1900,  1901  and  1902,  each  net,  4s.  Qd. 

REQUISITIONS  ON  TITLE.— Dickins.—  ftrf«  "Conveyancing." 

RIVERS  POLLUTION.— Haworth's  Rivers  Pollution.— The  Statute 
Law  relating  to  Rivers  Pollution,  containing  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Acts,  1876  and  1893,  together  with  the  Special  Acts  in 
force  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  County  of  Lancaster. 
By  CuAELES  Joseph  Hawoeth,  Solicitor,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  LL.B. 
(London),     Royal  12mo.     1897.  6s. 

ROMAN  LAW.— Abdy  and  Walker's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  and  the  late  Beyan  Walkkb, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     1876.  16«. 

Abdy  and  Walker's  Commentaries  of  Gaius  and  Rules  of  Ulpian. 
With  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Audy,  LL.D.,  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  late 
Beyan  Walkee,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  Edition  by  Beyan  Walkke. 
Crown  8vo.     1886.  16«. 

Barham's  Students'  Text-Book  of  Roman  Law.— By  C.  Nicolas 
Babh AM,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law.  Demy  r2mo.  1903.  Net,  2s.  M. 
"  Thin  little  work.  conKihting  of  119  pugeii.  in  a  collection  of  notoK,  cltnrly  nnd 
miiiply  I'xprcKHC'd,  upon  the  priiiciiml  topics  of  Homan  Law  as  they  aro  httitod  in 
tiiu  inNtitutt'N  (if  Ouiu'«  uml  Juhtinian.  It  L>  neatly  arrangvd,  and  forms  a 
c<iinpli-tt'  oullinu  of  the  hubject."— yyoui  Notu, 

•J»  All  ttandard  Law  Work*  are  kept  in  Sloek,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindingi. 
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ROMAN  LA\N— continued. 
Goodwin's  XII.  Tables, — By  Fbkdbbick  (Joodwih,  LL.D.  London. 
Royal  12mo.     1886.  3*.  6rf. 

Greene's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law. — Comdeting  chiefly  of  an 
Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  Institutes.  For  the  use  of  Students. 
By  T.  Whitcoicbb  GaBBHB,  Barrister-at-law.  Fourth  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo.     1884.  7«.  6d. 

Grueber's  Lex  Aquilia. — The  R^^man  Law  of  Damage  to  Property: 
being  a  Commentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  **  Ad  Legem  Aqui- 
ham"  (ix.  2).  With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis.  ByEawiuGEUKBKB,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.  8 to.  1886.  10*.  W. 

Holland's  Institutes  of  Justinian. — Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     1881.  &t. 

Holland  and  Shadwell's  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Jus- 
tinian. — Demy  8vo.     1881.  Ht. 

Holland's  Gentilis  Alberici,  I.C.D.,  I.C.P.R.,  de  lure  Belli 
Libri  Tres.— Edidit  T.  E.  Hoixaxd,  I.C.D.  Small  4to.,  half- 
morooco.  1/.  1«. 

Monro's  Digest  IX.  2.  Lex  Aquilia.  Translated,  with  Notea,  bj 
C.  II.  MoNEO,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     1898.  5*. 

Monro's  Digest  XIX.  2.  Locati  Conduct!.  Traiudfttod,  vith  NotM, 
by  C.  H.  MoNBO,  M.A.     Cro^t-n  8vo.     1891.  6t. 

Monro's  Digest  XLVII.  2,  De  Furtis.  Translated,  with  Notea,  bj 
C.  H.  MoNBO,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     1893.  6». 

Monro's  Digest  XLI.  1,  De  Adquirendo  Rerum  Dominio.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  C.  H.  Moseo,  M.A.      Crown  8to.     1900.     6*. 

Moyle's  Imperatoris  lustiniani  Institutionum  Libri  Quattuor. — 
Fourth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     1903.  16«. 

Moyle's  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Translated  into  English.— Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.     1896.  G*. 

Poste's  Elements  of  Roman  Law. — By  Gaius.  With  a  Translation 
and  Commentary.  Third  Edition.  By  Eswabd  PoeTK,  Esq., 
Barrister- at -Law.     Demy  8vo.     1890.  18«. 

Roby's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Justinian's  Digest,  con- 
taining an  account  of  its  composition  and  of  the  Jurists  used  or 
referred  to  therein.     By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     1886.     9». 

Roby's  Justinian's  Digest. — Lib.  VII.,  Tit.  I.     De  Usufructu,  with 

a  Legal  and  Philological  Commentary.      By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A. 

Demy  8vo.     1884.  9*. 

Or  the  Two  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume.     Demy  8to.  I8t. 

Sohm's  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. — Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
1901.  18*. 

Wali<er's  Selected  Titles  from  Justinian's  Digest. — Annotated  by 

the  late  Bbyas  Waixeb,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Part  I.  Mandati  vel  Contra.  Digest  xvn.  i.  Crown  8vo.  1879.  6*. 

Part   III.    De   Condictiunibus.      Digest    xn.    1    and   4 — 7,   and 

Digest  xm.  1—3.     Cro^ra  8vo.     1881.  6*. 

Walker's  Fragments  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  of  Salvius  Julianus. 
Collected  and  annotated  by  Bbyan  Walxeb,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.     1877.  6*. 

Whewell's  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  with  the  Notes  of  Bar- 
beyrac  and  others  ;  accompanied  by  an  abridged  Translation  of  the 
Text,  by  W.  Whewkix,  D.D.     3  vols.     Demy  8vo.     1853.  12*. 

\*  A  U  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  late  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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RULING  CASES.— Campbell's  Ruling  Cases.— Arranged,  An- 
notated, and  Edited  by  Robert  Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law,  Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  assisted  by  other 
Members  of  the  Bar.  With  American  Notes  by  Ievinq  BEOvmE, 
formerly  Editor  of  the  American  Reports,  and  the  Hon.  Leonard  A. 
Jones,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Harv.).  Royal  8vo.  1894-1902.  Half  vellum, 
yilt  top.     Complete  in  XXVI.  Volumes.     Price  for  the  set,  net,  251. 

I^°  Offered  for  a  limited  time  at  £21  cash  with  order. 

%*  The  Volumes  sold  separately,  net,  each  \l.  5s. 

I.— Abandonment— Action.  XIV.— Insurance— Interpretation. 

II.— Action— Amendment.  ■      XV.— Judge— Landlord  and  Tenant. 

111.— Ancient  Light— Banker.  j  XVI.— Larceny— Mandate. 

IV.-Bankruptcy— Bill  of  Lading.  I  XVII.— Manorial  Right— Mistake. 


v.— Bill  of  Sale— Conflict  of  Laws. 
VI.— Contract. 
VII. — Conversion — Counsel. 
VIII.— Criminal  Law — Deed. 
IX.— Defamation  —  Dramatic  and 

Musical  Copyright. 
X. — Easement—  Estate. 
XI. — Estoppel  — Execution. 
XII.— Executor — Indemnity, 


XVIII. — Mortgage— Neglige  r^ce. 

XIX. — Negligerice— Partnership. 

XX.— Patent. 

XXI.— Payment— Purchase  for  Value 

without  Notice. 
XXII.— Quo  Warranto — Release. 
XXIII.-Relief— Sea. 
XXIV. — Search  Warrant— Telegraph. 

XXV.— Tenant-Wills. 


XIII.— Infant— Insurance.  XXVI.— Table  of  Cases ;  Index. 

THIS  SERIES  PRESENTS- 

The  best  English  Decisions  (in  full), 

From  the  earlier  Reports  to  the  present  time, 

Grouped  under  topics  alphabetically  arranged. 

■DTNDER  EACH  TOPIC  IS  GIVEN— 

A  "  Rule  "  of  law  deduced  from  the  cases ; 
The  early  or  *'  leading  "  case  (in  full) ; 
English  notes  abstracting  collateral  cases  ; 
American  notes. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  SERIES  IS- 

To  state  legal  principles  clearly. 

Through  cases  of  accepted  authority, 
With  sufficient  annotation 

To  aid  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  any  given  state  of  facts. 

EXTEACTS  FROM  PeESS  NoTICES. 

"  A  Cycloptedia  of  latv  ....  most  ably  executed,  learned,  accurate,  clear, 
roDPiHe ;  hut  perhaps  its  chief  merit  is  that  it  imprest-ei  on  us  wliat  the  priiotising 
Knplisli  lawyer  is  (oo  apt  to  forget- that  Enelish  law  really  is  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples."—  The  Ilritinh  Iteview, 

"  One  of  the  most  ambitious,  and  oupht  to  be,  when  it  is  complete,  one  of  the 
most  (generally  useful  legal  works  which  the  present  century  Las  produced."— 
J.ilrratUTf.. 

"  A  perfect  storehouse  of  the  principles  established  and  illustrated  by  our 
eaiie  law  and  that  of  the  United  Btates." — Law  Times. 

"  The  general  scheme  appears  to  be  excellent,  and  ita  execution  reflects  the 
prcafcbt  ncdit  on  cverjlody  concenied.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  constitute, 
tor  Ihe  jires* nt,  the  hi(fh-wat«r  mark  of  the  science  of  book-making." — Sal.  llm. 

"  A  work  of  unui>iial  value  and  interest.  .  .  .  Each  leading  ease  or  group 
of  cawii  is  jireccded  by  a  slati'ment  in  bold  type  of  the  rule  which  they  are  quoted 
a«  es1jibli>-liiiig.  The  work  is  hiippy  in  conception,  and  this  (irst  v(")lume  sliows 
that  it  will  be  adeouately  mid  snccosfidly  caiTied  out." — Snlicitoin'  .Journal. 

"The  Knglish  Iluliiig  Cnsis  seem  gcnciiiUy  to  have  been  well  and  carefully 
fhiis<'n,  and  a  great  iiiiKiurit  <if  work  has  boi'ii  expended.  .  .  .  Oreat  ac('uraey 
mid  care  are  Miown  in  the  ])r<'paration  of  tlie  N<itt'N."— /.(ikj  Quortnli/  Hcrirw. 

*'  The  Series  has  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  excellence." 

The  Tivtm. 

%•  J II  ttandard  Law  Worki  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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SALES. — Blackburn  on  Sales.  A  Treatise  on  the  ££Feot  of  the  Con<- 
tract  of  Sale  on  the  Legal  Rights  of  Property  and  Possession  in 
Groods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise.  By  Lord  Blackbuhn.  2nd  Edit. 
By  J.  C.  Graham,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  Svo.   1885.     1/.  l«. 

SALVAGE. — Kennedy's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Civil  Salvage.— By 
WujjAK  R.  Kbshkdt,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (now  a  Justice  of  the  High  Courtj. 
Royal  8vo.     1891.  12*. 

SHERIFF  LAW.— Mather's  Compendium  of  Sheriff  and  Execu- 
tion Law.  Second  Edition.  By  Philii'  E.  Mathkb,  Sohcitor  and 
Notary,  formerly  Under-Sherifl  of  NewoaKtle-on-Tyue.  Boyal  Syo. 
1903.  1/.  10*. 

"We''  "ilg  book  will  be  of  rtrr  gwat  nmiMunf*  to  uAj  pewom  iri>o 

may  till'  jf  high  thetiif  and  uBOBr^hOTiff  bom  Uiia  time  forth.    Tha 

whole  (1  profeHion  will  dmre  great  adrantag*  foam  having  this 

volniii.-  '  -Hix.-'—Lmif  Tiaut. 

-  I  -  '  < '  t  is  oiMi  of  great  practical  importance,  and  this  edition  will  be 
iiiio'  >  >.  .  .   .    lu  the  olBeeot  •bertSa  and  aulicitora."— i^«w  Journal, 

SH I PPI NQ.— Carver.— n*  "  Carrieru." 

Marsden's  Digest  of  Cases  relating  to  Shipping,  Admiralty, 
and  Insurance  Law,  down  to  the  end  of  1897.— By  Rkoinald 
G.  Mabsden,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law,  Author  of  "The  Law  of 
Collisions  at  Sea."     Royal  8vo.     1899.  1/.  10*. 

Pulling's  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894.  —  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  ludex.  By  Axkxandkb  Pcn.i.nno,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     Royal  8vo.     1894.  Xd,  6*. 

Pulling's  Shipping  Code;  heinK  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 
(57  ii  58  Vict.  c.  60).  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Tablea,  Rules, 
Orders,  Fumis,  and  a  Full  Index. — By  Axkxaxdkb  Puixino,  Esq., 
Barri»ter-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1894.  ytt,Tt.^. 

Temperley's    Merchant    Shipping   Act,  1894  (57  &   58  Vict. 

c.  60).     With  an  !• '••  'iun  ;  Notef.  •■    '    '■■  -  all  Cases  decided 

under  the  former  t  msolidatt  .  :;  a  Comparative 

Table  of  Sections  .  ;  :  luer  and  Pi  ■  :  an  Appendix  of 

Rules,  Regulations,  Forms,  etc.,  and  a  Cupious  Index. — By  Robebt 
Tempebley,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1895.  1/.  5*. 

"Afti'~  and  moat aatiafactory  work."— J^ajg  Quarteri]/  Review. 

"A  I;  t  well-directed  indnatry  and  knowledge  directed  to  the 

eluciduti' :.    .  - 1  oomprdienaiTe  and  oomplioated  Act.'— Lav  Jonntol. 

SLANDER.— Odgers.—  r««#  "Libel  and  Slander." 

SOLICITORS.— Cordery's  Law  relating  to  Solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes 
and  Rules,  the Colouial  Attoruies  K  '•  *  *  •  uudNotes  on  Appoint- 
ments open  to  Solicitors,  and  the  L  aission  to  the  Colonies, 
to  which  is  added  an  Appendix  of  i  Third  Edition.  By 
A.  Coedkbt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1899.  1/.  1*. 

"  The  leading  authority  on  the  law  relatin;^  to  solicitors." — Laui  Journal. 

"  A  complete  compendium  of  the  law." — Lau>  THiiifs. 

"  Thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  respect." — Law  (Quarterly  Br.inew. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE.— Fry's  Treatise  on  the  Specific 
Performance  of  Contracts.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  EdwaedFey. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Rawlixs,  Esq.,  K.C.  Royal  8vo. 
1903.  1/.  16». 

"  The  leading  authority  on  ita  aubject." — Lore  Journal. 

"  We  think  we  may  Ray,  as  a  result  of  our  investij^atioo  of  this  edition,  that 
no  pains  have  b^en  spared  by  5Ir.  liawlins  to  iuforixirnto  all  the  new  matter 
which  has  arisen  during-  the  ten  years  which  have  elapst-d  since  the  issue  of  the 
third  edition,  and  that  he  has  added  it  with  accuracy  and  neatness. — .SolicUort' 
Jourtial. 

"  Mr.  Kawlins  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  re8xx>nsible  task  with  signal 
ability. — Law  Times. 

*,*  All  standard  Late  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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STAMP  LAWS, — Highmore's  Stamp  Laws. — Being  the  Stamp  Acts 
of  1891  :  with  the  Acts  amending  and  extending  the  same,  in- 
cluding the  Finance  Act,  1902,  together  -with  other  Acts  imposing 
or  relating  to  Stamp  Duties,  and  Notes  of  Decided  Cases ;  also  an 
Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Tables  showing  the  com- 
parison with  the  antecedent  Law.  Second  Edition.  By  Nathaniel 
Joseph  Highmoee,  Assistant- Solicitor  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  Demy 
8vo.    1902.  10«.  6d. 

"  The  recognized  ■work  on  the  suTiject." — Lmv  Ouarterl.i/  Ileview. 

"Mr.  Hig'hinore  has  incoiporated  in  the  new  edition  of  this  work  the  legislation 
of  the  last  three  years,  so  far  as  it  aflfec  ts  the  Stamp  Laws,  including  the  Finance 
Act,  1902.  He  has  revised  the  text,  addf  d  the  new  authorities,  and  increased  the 
notes  upon  departmental  practice,  a  subject  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified 
to  discuss.  This  edition,  like  the  fomier  one,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  by 
solicitoi-s,  officers  of  companies,  and  men  of  business." — Law  Journal. 

"A  very  comprehensive  voliime,  fulfilling  every  requirement.  .  .  .  The 
various  notes  to  the  sections  of  the  several  Acts  incorporated  in  the  volume  are 
fully  and  accurately  set  out,  the  points  of  the  decided  cases  clearly  expressed, 
and  the  efffct  and  object  of  the  enactment  indicated  ;  and  what  must  be  of 
especial  value  to  the  practitioner,  the  practice  at  Somerset  House  with  regard 
to  all  matters  coming  before  that  institution  is  stated." — Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"Mr.  Highmore's  '  Stamp  Laws'  leaves  nothing  undone." — The  Civilian. 

STATUTES,  and  vide  "  Acts  of  Parliament." 

Chitty's    Statutes.— The    Statutes    of    Practical    Utility,   from  the 

earliest  times  to  1894,  with  Supplemental  Volume  to  1901  inclusive. 

Arranged  in  Alphabetical  and  Chronological  Order ;  with  Notes  and 

Indexes.     Fifth  Edition.     By  J.  M.  Lelt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Royal  8vo.    Complete  with  Index.  In  U  Volumes.  1894-1902.  \bl.  15«. 

The  Supplementary  Volume,  1895  to  1901.    Consolidated 

with  Index.    By  J.  M.  Lext,  Esq.    May  be  had  separately. 

21.  2s. 
"To  those  who  already  possess  'Chitty's   Statutes'  this  new  volume  is 
indispensable." — Low  Xotes.  June,  1902. 

The  Annual  Supplements.  Separately: — 1895,5s.  1896,10*. 
1897,  5.S.  IS9S,  Is.  6d.  1899,  7s.  6d.  1900,  Is.  6d.  1901,  7s.  6«?. 
1902,  7s.  6d.     1903,  7s.  6d. 

"It  is  a  book  which  no  public  library  should  be  without." — 
Spectator'. 

•'A  work  of  permanent  value  to  the  practising  lawyer." — Solicitors^ 
Journal. 

"The  profession  will  feel  grateful  both  to  the  editor  and  the 
publishers  of  a  work  which  will  be  found  of  the  highest  value." — 
Law  Journal. 

"  A  legal  work  of  the  very  highest  importance.  .  .  .  Few  besides 
lawyers  will,  we  suspect,  realise  the  amount  of  work  which  such  an 
undertaking  involves  to  the  editor,  who  appears  to  have  spared  no 
pains  to  give  a  clear,  orderly,  and  methodical  character  to  the  com- 
pilation."— Daili/  Ketvs. 

"This  collection  has  fulfilled  a  purpose  of  usefulness  only  to  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  amazing  com- 
plexity of  English  statute  law,  with  its  bewildering  incoherence 
and  painful  heterogreneity." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Indispensable  in  the  library  of  every  lawyer." — Saturdaij  Review. 

"To  all  concerned  with  the  laws  of  England,  Chitty's  Statutes  of 
Practical  Utility  are  of  essential  importance,  whilst  to  the  practising 
lawyer  they  are  an  absolute  necessity." — Law  Times. 

"It  is  apparently  the  belief  of  some  popular  novelists  that 
lawyers  in  their  difficulties  still  uniformly  consult  daily  Coke  upon 
Littleton  and  Elackstone.  Those  who  know  better  are  aware  that 
the  lawyer's  Bible  is  the  'Statutes  of  Practical  Utility '—that  they 
are  his  working  tools,  even  more  than  accredited  text-books  or 
'authorised  reports.'  More  than  one  judge  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  with  the  '  Statutes  of  Practical  Utility'  at  his  elbow  on  the 
bench  he  was  apprehensive  of  no  difficulties  which  might  arise." — 
The  Titnen. 

•»•  Jll  tlandard  Law  Workt  art  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ea{fand  othtr  bindings. 
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STATUTE  LAW.— Wilberforce  on  Statute  Law.  The  Principle 
which  govern  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  Statutes.  By  E. 
WiiiBKHFOECE,  Esq.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.     1881.         18*. 

SUCCESSION.— Holdsworth  and  Vickers'  Law  of  Succession, 
Testamentary  and  Intestate.    Demy  8vo.     1899.  lOs.  6d. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS.— Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Sum- 
mary Convictions  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
1848—1884;  including  Proceedings  Preliminary  and  Subse- 
quent to  Convictions,  and  the  Responsibility  of  Convicting 
Magistrates  and  their  Officers,  with  the  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Rules,  1886,  and  Forms.— Seventh  Edition.  By  W.  H, 
MA.CHA1CAB1.,  Eaq.,  Barriister-at-Lair.     Demy  8ro.     1892.         \l.  A: 

TAXPAYERS'  GU\DES.—  ridt  '•Houae,"  "Inoome,"  t  "Land  Tax." 

THEATRES  AND  MUSIC  HALLS.-Qeary-s  Law  of  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls,  including  Contracts  and  Precedents  of 
Contracts.— By  W.  N.  M.  Giubt,  J.P.  With  Historical  Introduc- 
tion. By  Jakm  WnxuJCB,  Eiaqn.,  Barnsteni-at-Law.  8vo. 
1885.  6*. 

TITLE.— Jackson  and  Gosset.— HA  "InTestigation  of  Title." 

TORTS.— Addison  on  Torts.— A  Treatiae  on  the  Law  of  Torts;  or 
Wrongs  and  their  Remedies.  Seventh  Edition.  By  Uo&ACa 
Sjoth,  Esq.,  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Metropolitan  Magis- 
trate, and  A.  P.  Pjcsoktal  Kskp,  Esq.,  Uarrister-at-Law.  Royal  »vo. 
1893.  W.  18«. 

'*  As  an  exhaaattv*  dlgaat  of  all  the  eaaea  whieh  arc  likely  to  b«  cited  iu 
practice  it  stands  without  a  rivaL" — Lmm  Journal, 

"  As  now  preaentod,  this  valuahla  Or— til  maat  ptov*  highly  aeeaptable  to 
jadireaand  the  profession. "—£.«»  Timm. 

"  An  indispensable  addition  to  oTory  lawyer's  hbraiy.**— Xow  Mngmiut. 

Ball's  Leading  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  with  Notes.  Edited 
by  W.  E.  Ball,  LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barriater-at-Law.  Royal  8vo. 
1884.  1/.  1«. 

Bigelow's  Law  of  Torts. — By  Msltuxb  M.  Bioblow,  Ph.D. 
Harvard.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     1903.  12*.  W. 

Innes'  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts. — By  L,  C.  DnrBs,  latelyone 
of  the  Judges  of  the  High  C!ourt,  Madras,  Author  of  "  A  Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Easements."     Demy  8vo.     1891.  10«.  dd. 

Pollock's  Law  of  Torts:  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Obligations 
arising  from  Civil  Wrongs  in  the  Common  Law.  Sixth  Edition. 
By  Sir  Fbkdebick  Pollock,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of 
"Principles  of  Contract,"  "  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership," 
&c.     Demy  8vo.     1901.  1/.  5*. 

"  Concise,  logically  arranged,  and  accurate."— Lav  Times. 

"  Incomparably  tue  best  work  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject." — 
Literatttrt. 

"  A  book  which  is  well  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  companion  volume  on 
'Contracts.*  Unlike  «o  many  law-books,  especially  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  mere 
dig««t  of  cases,  but  bears  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  the  writer  from  beginning 
to  end." — Law  Journal. 

"  The  work  is  one  ■  ;  '  i  select  rather  than  to  collect  authorities,'  bat 

the  leading  cases  on  .  of  the  subject  will  be  found  ably  dealt  with. 

A  work  beariug  ilr.  i'  ■  requires  no  recommendation.     If  it  did,  we 

could  heartily  recommf u  l  tliis  able,  thoug-htt'ul,  and  valuable  book  ....  as  a 
very  successiul  ami  iustrurtive  attempt  to  seek  out  and  expound  the  principles 
of  duty  and  liability  unJerlyinar  a  branf;h  of  the  law  in  which  the  Scottish 
and  English  systems  do  not  materially  differ." — Journal  of  Jurisprudence. 

•^*  All  itandard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindingt. 
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TRADE  MARKS.— Sebastian  on  the  Law  of  Trade  Marks  and 
their  Registration,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  including  a 
chapter  on  Goodwill ;  the  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts, 
1883-8,  and  the  Trade  Marks  Rules  and  Instructions  thereunder; 
with  Forms  and  Precedents;  the  Merchandize  Marks  Acts,  1887-94, 
and  other  Statutory  Enactments;  the  United  States  Statutes,  1870-82, 
and  the  Rules  and  Forms  thereunder ;  and  the  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  1877.  By  Lewis  Boyd  Sebastian,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  the  Author  and  Haeet  Baxed  Hejoong,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1899.  11.  lOs. 

"■  Stands  alone  as  an  authority  upon  the  law  of  trade-marks  and  their  regis- 
tration."— Law  Jourtial. 

"  It  is  rarely  we  come  across  a  lawbook  which  embodies  the  results  of  years 
of  careful  investigation  and  practical  experience  in  a  branch  of  law,  or  that 
can  be  unhesitatingly  appealed  to  as  a  standard  authority.  This  is  what  can  be 
said  of  Mr.  Sebastian's  hw^k."— Solicitors'  Journal, 

Sebastian's  Digest  of  Cases  of  Trade  Mark,  Trade  Name, 
Trade  Secret,  Goodwill,  &c.,  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
ByLEWisBoTD Sebastian, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  1879.  ll.ls. 
"  "Will  be  of  very  great  value  to  aU  practitioners  who  have  to  advise  on  matters 
connected  with  trade  marks." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

TRAMWAYS.— Robertson's  Law  of  Tramways  and  Light  Rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain  (3rd  Edition  of  Sutton's  "  Tramway  Acts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  " ) :  comprising  the  Statutes  relating  to  Tram- 
ways and  Light  Railways  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  full 
Notes  ;  the  Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Rules ;  the  Regulations, 
By-Laws  and  Memoranda  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  the 
Standing  Orders  of  Parliament ;  the  General  Orders  under  the 
Private  Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1899  ;  and  Disser- 
tations on  Locus  Standi  and  Rating.  By  Geoeoe  S.  Robeetsox, 
M.A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1903.  II.  bs. 

"  A  ver>-  complete  work.  .  .  .  The  main  Acts  are  annotated  with  care,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  accuracy.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  indexed."— 
SnUcitorn'  Journal. 

TRANSVAAL,— The  Statute  Law  of  the  Transvaal.  Translated. 
Royal  8vo.     1901.  2/.  2.v. 

Transvaal  Proclamations,  1900—1902.  Royal  Svo.  1902.  25s, 
TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES,— Ellis'  Trustee  Acts,  including  a 
Guide  for  Trustees  to  Investments.  By  Aetiiue  Lee  Ellis,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Sixth  Edition.  By  L.  W.  Byene,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     Roy.  12mo.     1903.  '  6«. 

Godefroi's  Law  Relating  to  Trusts  and  Trustees.— Second  Edit. 
By  Henbt  Godefeoi,  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal  8vo.     1891.  H.  Us. 

VENDORS  AND  PURCHASERS.  — Dart's  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Vendors 
and  Purchasers  of  Real  Estate.  By  the  late  J.  Henet  Daet,  Esq. 
Sixth  Edition.  By  the  late  WiixtiM  Baebee,  Q.C,  Richaed  Bxtedon 
Haldane,  K.C,  and  William  Robeet  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    2  vols.     Royal  8vo.     1888.  3^.  16*. 

•,•  A  new  Edition  under  the  Editorship  of  Benjamin  Lennard  Cueeky, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  is  in  the  press. 
Farrer's  Precedents  of  Conditions  of  Sale  of  Real  Estate,  Re- 
versions, Policies,  &c.  J  with  exhaustive  Footnotes,  Introductory 
Chapters,  and  Appendices. — By  Fbedeeick  Edwabd  Fabbeb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  Svo.     1902.  l(j,v. 

"  Mr.  Kiirrer  \w*  writttui  a  rare  tliinj?— a  now  book  which  will  be  of  real  value 
in  B  (Mjnvcyiinccr'M  library.  .  .  .  Wo  ventiu^  to  predict  that  this  book  will  be 
populiir." — //"JO  Jii'ininl. 

"The  work,  while  itulllciontly  plomcntiiry  to  bo  of  cxfrcmo  use  to  students  and 
jronng  practitionerH,  will  also  be  very  Borvioeablo  to  tlio  more  experionoed.  'i'he 
notM  are  tawcntially  pntctical  and  are  pvidctitly  largely  derived  from  experience, 
and  the  forma  are  adapted  to  recent  dcciHions.  Mr.  Karrer's  book  xtrikeH  a  new 
velii,  aod  deaervee— and  will  no  doubt  «tecui-o— the  support  of  the  profession."— 
J/OW  Timfs, 

*«*  AU  itandard  Law  Worki  art  kept  t»  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  binding*. 
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VENDORS  AND    PURCHASERS— continued. 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitorto  Client  as  to  Sales,  Purchases,  and 

Mortgages  of  Land. — Second  Edition.     By  W.   L.  Hacox,  Estj., 

Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1893.  10«.  Qd. 

Webster's  Law  Relating  to  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale 

on  a  Sale  of  Land.— -With  Appendix  of  Forms.     Second  Edition. 

ByW.  F.  Webstke,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Roy.  Svo.    1896.    1/.  5«. 
"  T}ii8 18  the  tj««ond  £diUoa  of  a  well  umaifed.  and  oiteful  book,  and  the  uii»- 

fulnesH  will  not  he  imiiaired  br  the  fact  that  the  authority  fur  eeu^  prupoaition 

and  the  refen-uee  to  ttuch  authority  are  eit«d  in  the  text  itnelf  initead  ot  being 

relegated  to  a  fo  )tnat<-." — Law  Journal. 

Webster's  Conditions  of  Sale  under  the  Land  Transfer  Acts. 

Beiusr  a  Supplement  to  above.     Royal  Svo.     1899.  X*t,  2t. 

WAR,    DECLARATION    OF.— Owen's    Declaration    of   War.— A 

Survey  of  the  Position  of  BelligreraDt«  and  Neutrals,  with  relative 

considerations  of  Hhippinf^  and  Marine  Insurance  durinf;  War.     By 

DououLS  OwK.v,  Es<j.,  Burrister-at-Law.     Dcuiy  8vo.    1889.     1/.  It. 

Owen's  Maritime  Warfare  and  Merchant  Shipping. — A  Summary 

of  the  Rights  of  Capture  at  Sea.     By  Dodola.9  Owbv,  Eaq.,  Bar- 

rinter-at-Law.     Demy  Svo.     1898.  Xet,  2». 

WATER.— Bartley's  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1902,  together  with  the 

Circulars,  Notices  and  Orders  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 

and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  in  relation  thereto.     By  Douolab  C. 

Baetlky,  Esij.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Adulteration  of  Food." 

Royal  I'imo.     1903.  6«. 

WILLS.— Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on  the   Law  of  Wills. — 

Fifth  Edition.     By  11.  8.  Thbobald,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty's 

Counsel.     Royal  Svo.     1900.  1/.  12*. 

"  Cumpreheiuiive  thooith  easy  to  nae,  aad  v*  adviae  all  eooveyancera  to  get  a 

copy  of  it  without  l.n**  <if  tiini»." — Z,«t«  Jottntal. 

**  Of  great  abi:-  It  bears  on  every  p«8«  tncM  of  eare  and  aound 

judjfment." — Soli 

•■The  work  i.-.  "   «"  .»v  .nn.  it  ..n.-  omi  ,.f  v.-rv  irjvHt  value,  not 

only  aH  a  w<  >rk  ot  ^'Cial  time  to 

the  Ktudy  of  the  > 
Weaver's  Precei.JD.,i3  ^i   ,. mi^.— .^  «^..x»>vl.^/i.  ^..  c./i.^i.-.o  Precedent* 
of    WilLi.    with    lutroduttiou    and    Notes.     Second    Edition.     By 
Chahlks  Wkaveb,  B.A.,  Sdliritor.     Demy  Svo.     1904.  5«, 

"  The  notes,  like  the  formif.  Hit-  tit  ur  anil,  sj  fai-  a-  we  have  tt»ted  them,  areu- 
rate,  and  the  book  cannot  fail  to  W  ot  strvice  to  the  voung  practitioner."— //aw 
Times,  Feb.  13,  1901. 

WINDING  UP. — Palmer's  Company  Precedents. — For  use  in  rela- 
tion to  Companies  subject  to  the  Companies  Acts.  Part  II. 
Windino-Up  FoKsrs  axd  Practick.  Arranored  as  follows : — Com- 
pulsory Winding- L'^p,  Voluntary  Winding- Up,  Winding- Up  under 
Supervision,  Arrangements  and  Compromises,  with  copious  Notes, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Acts  and  Rules.  Ninth  Edition.  By  Fbancu 
Bkaufobt  Palxeb,  assisted  by  F&axk  Etans,  Esqrs.,  Barristers- at- 
Law.     Royal  Svo.     1904.  1/.  \2». 

"  Palmer's  '  Company  Precedents  *  is  the  book  par  excellence  for  practitioners. 

It  is  needless  to  recommend  Mr.  Palmer's  book  to  the  profession,  for  it 

is  already  known  and  appreciated.  We  advise  those  who  have  any  doubts  to  con- 
sult it,  and  they  will  be  in  agreement  with  us." — Law  Journal. 

"  Simply  invaluable,  not  only  to  company  lawyers,  but  to  everybody  con- 
nected with  companies." — Fxiianciat  Xewn. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION.— n<f<!  "Employers'  LiabiUty." 
Robertson  and  Glegg's  Digest  of  Cases  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts.    Royal  Svo.     1902.  Xct,  10«. 

WRECK  INQUIRIES.— Murton's  Law  and  Practice  relating  to 
Formal  Investigations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses- 
sions and  before  Naval  Courts  into  Shipping  Casualties  and 
the  Incompetency  and  Misconduct  of  Ships' Officers.  With 
an  Introduction.  By  Walteb  Mueton,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.     Demy  Svo.     1884.  1/.  4*. 

WRONGS.— Addison,  Ball,  Bigelow,  Pollock.— r«f«  "Torts." 
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PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

Bonner's  Law  of  Motor  Cars,  Hackney  and  other  Carriages.— An 
l^pitome  of  the  Law,  Statutes,  and  Regulations.  By  G.  A.  Bonnee 
Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  By  H.  G.  Faerant 
Esq. ,  BaiTister-at-Law.  ( j„  the  press. ) 

Brickdale  and  Sheldon's  Land  Transfer  Acts,-Bv  C.  Foetescue 
Beickdale,  Registrar  at  the  Land  Registry,  and  W.  R.  Sheldon 
Esqrs.,  Barristers -at-Law.     Second  Edition.  [In  preparation.) 

Surge's  Colonial  Law:  Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Law  generally  and  in  their  Conflict  with  each  other  and  wkh 
the  Law  of  England.— A  new  Edition.  By  A.  Wood  Renton  E'^q 
Puisne  Judge,  Mauritius,  and  G.  G.  Philliiioee,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  assisted  by  Experts  in  the  Various 
Systems  of  Law.     4  vols.     Royal  8vo.  {In  preparation.) 

Coote's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages— Seventh  Edition.  By 
Sydney  Edwaed  Williams,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    [Xcarhj  ready.) 

Dart's  Vendors  and  Purchasers.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  relating  to  Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  Real  Estate.  Seventh 
Edition.  By  Benjamin  L.  Cheery,  one  of  the  Editors  of  "  Prideaux's 
Precedents  in  Conveyancing,"  G.  E.  Tyreell,  Aethue  Dickson  and 
Isaac  Maeshall,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  {In  the  press.) 

Digest  of  Cases,  Overruled,  Approved,  or  otherwise  specially 
considered  in  the  English  Courts  to  the  end  of  T902.    With 
extracts  from  the  Judgments  dealing  with  the  same.     By  W  A   G 
Woods  and  J.  Ritchie,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.     Being  a  new 
edition  of  ' '  Dale  and  Lehmann's  Digest. "  (In  the  press. ) 

English  Reports.— A  complete  Re-issue  of  all  the  Decisions  prior  to 
1866  m  about  1.50  Volumes.  Third  Series.  Chancery.  125  Vols  to 
be  issued  in  about  25  Volumes.  (Vol.  XVIII.  in  the  press.) 

Hart's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Banking.— By  Hebee  Haet    Esq 
LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law.  (/„  the  press.) 

Macdonell's  Law  of  Master  and  Servant.— Second  Edition,  By  Sir 
John  Macdonell,  LL.D.,  C.B.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Edward  A.  Mitchell  Innes,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In preparation.) 

Marsden's  Collisions  at  Sea.— A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collisions  at 
Sea.     Fifth  Edition.     By  R.  G.  Maesden,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

{In  the  press.) 

Pollock's  Expansion  of  the  Common  Law.— By  Sir  Feedeeick 
Pollock.  Bart.,  Barristor-at-Law,  Author  of  "Principles  of  Con- 
tract," "  The  Law  of  Torts,"  &c.  (/«  the  press.) 

Pritchard's  Quarter  Sessions.— Second  Edition.  By  V.  Geaham 
MiLWABD  and  Joseph  B.  Mattiibws,  Esqrs.,  Ban-isters-at-Law. 

{Kearly  readij.) 

Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law.— Fourth  English  Edition. 
By  J.  B.  Atlat,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  the  press!) 
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Palmer's  Company  Precedents. — For  use  in  relation   to 

Compauies  subject  to  the  Compauies  Acts. 

PabtI.  :  GENERAL  FORMS.  Arranged  as  follows: — Promoters,  Prospectus,  Agreements, 
Underwriting,  Memoranda  ajid  Articles  of  Association,  Private  Companies,  Employes' 
Benefits,  Notices,  Resolutions,  Certificates,  Powers  of  Attorney.  Banking  and  Advance 
Securities,  Petitions,  Writs,  Pleadings,  Judgments  and  Orders.  Reconstruction,  Amal- 
gamation, Special  Acts.  With  Copious  Notes  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Acts 
and  Rules.  Eighth  Edition.  By  F.  B.  PALMER,  Barrister-at-Law,  assisted  by  the 
Hon.  C.  MACNAGHTEN,  K.C. ,  and  FRANK  EVANS,  Barrister-at-Law.  Rotjal  8w. 
1902.    Frice  36s.  cloth. 

Pabt  n. :  wnroiyg-TTP  forms  and  practice.  Arranged  as  follows :— Compulsory 
Winding-Up,  Voluntary  Windiug-Up,  Winding-Up  under  Supervision,  Arrange- 
ments and  Compromises.  With  Copious  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Acts 
and  Rules.  M>ith  Edition.  By  F.  B.  PALMER,  assisted  by  FRANK  EVANS, 
Barristers-at-Law.     Hoyal  8vo.     1904.    Price  3'2s.  cloth. 

Paet  III.:    DEBENTTTRES  AND  DEBENTTTRE   STOCK.     Including   Debentures,  Trust 

Deeds,  Stock  Certificates,  Resolutions,  Prospectuses,  Writs,  Pleadings,  Judgments, 

Orders,  Receiverships,  Notices,  Miscellaneous.    With  Copious  Notes.    Ninth  Edition, 

By  F.  B.  PALMER,  Ban-ister-at-Law.    Rotjal  8w.    1903.     Price  2os.  cloth. 

"  Palmer's  '  Company  Precedents '  is  the  book  par  excellence  for  practitioners.    There  is  nothing 

we  can  think  of  which  should  be  within  the  covers  which  we  do  not  find." — Law  Journal. 

Palmer's    Company   Law.  —  A   Practical    Handbook   for 

Lawyers  and  Business  Men.     With  an  A"Ppendix  containing  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1900,  and  Rules.     Fourth  Edition.    By  FRANCIS  BEAUFORf  PALMER, 
Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1902.    Price  12s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Popular  in  style,  nlso  accurate,  with  sufficient  references  to  authorities  to  make  the  book  useful 
to  the  practitioner." — The  Times. 

Darnell's  Practice  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 

Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom.     Seventh  Eduion,  with  references  to  the 
Companion  Volume  of  Forms.     By  CECIL  C.  M.  DALE,  CHARLES  W.  GREEN- 
WOOD,   SYDNEY    E.     WILLIAMS,    Barristers-at-Law;    and    FRANCIS    A. 
STRINGER,  of  the  Central  Office.    Two  Vols.   Royal  8vo.   1901.   Price  bl.  5s.  cloth. 
"  With  Daniell  the  practitioner  is  '  personally  conducted,'  and  there  are  very  few  lawyers  who 

will  not  be  grateful  for  such  guidance,  carried  out  as  it  is  by  the  collaboration  of  the  most  competent 

hands." — Law  Journal. 

Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the 

Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  summaries  of  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Practical  Notes ;  and 
references  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  "Daniell's  Chancery  Practice."  By  CHARLES 
BURNEY,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Roi/al  8vo.  1901.  Price  21.  10s.  cloth. 
"  The  book  is  too  well-established  in  professional  tavour  to  stand  in  need  of  commendation,  but 
ita  reputation  ia  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  present  edition." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

Seton's   Forms   of  Judgments   and  Orders  in  the  High 

Court  of  Justice  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  having  especial  reference  to  the  Chancery 
Division,  with  Practical  Notes.  Sixth  Edition.  By  CECIL  C.  M.  DALE,  Barrister- 
at-Lnw;  W.  TIXDAL  KING,  a  Registrar  of  "the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature; 
and  W.  O.  GOLDSCHMIDT,  of  the  Registrars'  Office.  Three  Vols.  Royal  Svo. 
1901.  2*riee  61.  6».  cloth. 
"  The  present  edition  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  its  predecessor." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

Chitty's  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings  in  the  King's 

Bench    Division.— 77a>7m/^/*    Edition.      By   T.    W.    CHIT  FY,  a    Master  of   the 
Supremo  Court;    HERBERT  CHITTY,  Barrister-at-L-iw ;    and  P.  E.  VIZARD, 
of  the  Coutral  Office.     Roval  8ro.     1902.     Price  II.  16*.  cloth. 
"The  forma  are  pntotictUjr  exnauative,  and  the  notcn  very  good,  so  that  this  edition  will  bo 
invalMble  to  pmctitfamen  whoae  work  ia  of  a  litigious  kind."— /.au;  Journal. 

Hume- Williams   &  Macklin*s   Taking  of  Evidence  on 

Coinmi^iori :  includiiis  therein  Special  ExainiiialiouH,  Lottcra  of  lioquest,  Man(himus 
and  Kxnniinutiona  Iwforo  an  Examiner  of  tlie  Court.  Sv-ond  Edition.  By  W.  E. 
HUMK-WILLIAMS,  K.C,  and  A.  UOMEll  MACKLIN,  Barristor-at-Law. 
DemijHv,,.     19(t;j.     Price  lis.  (id.  c/oth. 

Boscoe's  Admiralty  Practice. — A  'Preatisc  on  tlio  Admi- 

riiltv  JiiriMdicti'iii  and  rniclifo  of  the  IIIkIi  Court  of  Juntico  and  on  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Courtft  and  tlie  (yiniiue  I'orts,  iic,  witli  an  A])i)ondix  containing  Statutes, 
Itiilna  aa  to  Feen  and  Costs,  I-onns,  rrccedeiits  of  I'lciuiings  and  of  Bills  of  Costs. 

K7'hird  Milton,  liy  B.  8.  liOtiUOK,  Aanistant  Registrar,  Admiralty  Court,  and 
T.  LAMDKKT  HEARS,  Barriatort-at-Law.    JJetn;/  H,o.     1!)():<.     Price  'l^ys.  cloth.     ^ 

%*  A  Oatalogtu  of  Ntw  Law  Works  gratis  on  application. 
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STEVENS  AND  SONS,  LIMITED,  119  &  120,  CHANCEBT  LANE,  lONDON. 


THE  ENGLISH  REPORTS 

WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 


Complete  RE'ISSUE  of  ALL  THE  DECISIONS 

res. 
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Wilson,  Jacob  «S:  Walkek,  Jacob,  Turxek  &  Eusseul,  Euii 
EussELL  &  Mylne,  and  Mylxe  &  Keex,  Vols.  1  and  2. 
The  Volumes  are  not  sold  separately. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 

Stevens  &  Sons,  Ld.,  119  &  120,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


»»*  A  large  stock  of  Second-hand  Laic  Iteports  and  Text-books  on  SaU 
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